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PREFACE 

It  is  probable  that  almost  every  teacher  of  advanced  calculus  feels  the 
need  of  a  text  suited  to  present  conditions  and  adaptable  to  his  use.  To 
write  such  a  book  is  extremely  difficult,  for  the  attainments  of  students 
who  enter  a  second  course  in  calculus  are  different,  their  needs  are  not 
uniform,  and  the  viewpoint  of  their  teachers  is  no  less  varied.  Yet  in 
view  of  the  cost  of  time  and  money  involved  in  producing  an  Advanced 
Calculus,  in  proportion  to  the  small  number  of  students  who  will  use  it, 
it  seems  that  few  teachers  can  afford  the  luxury  of  having  their  own 
text ;  and  that  it  consequently  devolves  upon  an  author  to  take  as  un- 
selfish and  unprejudiced  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  to  produce  a  book  which  shall  have  the  maximum  flexibility 
and  adaptability.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  duty  that  has  kept  the 
present  work  in  a  perpetual  state  of  growth  and  modification  during 
five  or  six  years  of  composition.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  write 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  teacher  may  feel  the  minimum 
embarrassment  in  picking  and  choosing  what  seems  to  him  best  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  particular  class. 

As  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  be  a  working  text  or  laboratory  manual 
for  classroom  use  rather  than  an  artistic  treatise  on  analysis,  especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  exercises  which 
should  range  all  the  way  from  those  which  require  nothing  but  substi- 
tution in  certain  formulas  to  those  which  embody  important  results 
withheld  from  the  text  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  student  some 
vital  bits  of  mathematics  to  develop.  It  has  been  fully  recognized  that 
for  the  student  of  mathematics  the  work  on  advanced  calculus  falls  in 
a  period  of  transition,  —  of  adolescence,  —  in  which  he  must  grow  from 
dose  reliance  upon  his  book  to  a  large  reliance  upon  himself.  More- 
over, as  a  course  in  advanced  calculus  is  the  ultima  Thule  of  the 
mathematical  voyages  of  most  students  of  physics  and  engineering,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  text  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  that 

goal  should  by  its  method  cultivate  in  them  the  attitude  of  courageous 
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explorers,  and  in  its  extent  supply  not  only  their  immediate  needs,  but 
much  that  may  be  useful  for  later  reference  and  independent  study. 

With  the  large  necessities  of  the  physicist  and  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  engineer,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  of  calculus  should  need  to  use  their  mathematics  readily  and 
vigorously  rather  than  with  hesitation  and  rigor.  Hence,  although  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  modern  questions  of  rigor,  the  chief  desire 
has  been  to  confirm  and  to  extend  the  student's  working  knowledge  of 
those  great  algorisms  of  mathematics  which  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  calculus.  That  the  compositor  should  have  set  "  vigor "  where 
"rigor"  was  written,  might  appear  more  amusing  were  it  not  for  the 
suggested  antithesis  that  there  may  be  many  who  set  rigor  where  vigor 
should  be. 

As  I  have  had  practically  no  assistance  with  either  the  manuscript 
or  the  proofs,  I  cannot  expect  that  so  large  a  work  shall  be  free  from 
errors ;  I  can  only  have  faith  that  such  errors  as  occur  may  not  prove 
seriously  troublesome.  To  spend  upon  this  book  so  much  time  and 
energy  which  could  have  been  reserved  with  keener  pleasure  for  vari- 
ous fields  of  research  would  have  been  too  great  a  sacrifice,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hope  that  I  might  accomplish  something  which  should  be 
of  material  assistance  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
mathematical  instruction,  —  that  of  advanced  calculus. 

EDWIN  BIDWELL  WILSON 
Massachubbtts  Institute  of  Technology 
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INTEODUCTOEY  EEVIEW 


CHAPTER  I 

REVIEW  OF  FUin>AMEKTAL  RULES 

1.  On  differentiation.  If  the  function  f(x)  is  interpreted  as  the 
curve  y=f(x)y*  the  quotient  of  the  increments  Ay  and  Aaj  of  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  measured  from  (x^,  y^  is 

y  -  yp  ^  %  ^  ^f(^)  ^  /(^o + Ag)  -/(a^o)^  ,^N 

and  represents  the  slape  of  the  secant  through  the  points  P  (x^y  y^  and 
P'(xQ-f  Ax,  y^  +  ^y)  on  the  curve.  The  limit  approached  by  the  quo- 
tient Ay/ Ax  when  P  remains  fixed  and  Ax  =  0  is  the  slope  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  P.    This  limit, 

linx  ^  =  lim  /(^o  +  ^)-/(^o)  =^,(^  X,  (g) 

AxAoAx         AxAO  Ax  ^    V    ©/»  K    J 

is  called  the  derivative  of  /(x)  for  the  value  x  =  x^^.  As  the  derivative 
may  be  computed  for  different  points  of  the  curve,  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  derivative  as  itself  a  function  of  x  and  write 

lim  p.  =  lim  A^'  +  y-A^)  =^.(^).  (3) 

AxAoAx         AxAO  Ax  -^     \    /  \    / 

There  are  numerous  notations  for  the  derivative,  for  instance 

*  Here  and  throughout  the  work,  where  figures  are  not  given,  the  reader  should  draw 
graphs  to  illustrate  the  statements.  Training  in  making  one's  own  illustrations,  whether 
graphical  or  analytic,  is  of  great  value. 
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2  INTRODUCTORY  REVIEW 

The  first  five  show  distinctly  that  the  independent  variable  is  x,  whereas 
the  last  three  do  not  explicitly  indicate  the  variable  and  should  not  be 
used  unless  there  is  no  chance  of  a  misunderstanding. 

2.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  differential  calculus  are  derived 
directly  from  the  application  of  the  definition  (2)  or  (3)  and  from  a 
few  fundamental  propositions  in  limits.   First  may  be  mentioned 

%^%%'  '^''*™  *  =  * (y)  and  y  =/(x).  (4) 


(6) 


dx_df-Hy)_     1     _1 
dy  dy  df(x)      d^ 

dx         dx 
D(u  ±v)  =  Du±Dv,  D(uv)  =  uDv  +  vDu.  (6) 

vDu  —  uDv  #  „,  .V  .  ,  ,„. 
^ ,•         D  («-)  =  «r-».                         (7) 


K;)= 


It  may  be  recalled  that  (4),  which  is  the  rule  for  differentiating  a  function  of  a 
function,  follows  from  the  application  of  the  theorem  that  the  limit  of  a  product  is 

Az      Az  At/ 

the  product  of  the  limits  to  the  fractional  identity  —  = -\  whence 

Ax      Ay  Ax 

lim  ^=  Um  ^.  Urn  ^=  limt^-  Ita  ^. 

Aoc^oAX        AxifaoAy    Aoc^oAX        Ay^O   A^    Ax^oAX 

which  is  equivalent  to  (4).  Similarly,  if  y  =/(x)  and  if  x,  as  the  inverse  function 
of  y,  be  written  x=/-^(y)  from  analogy  with  y  =  sinx  and  x  =  sin-*y,  the 
relation  (5)  follows  from  the  fact  that  Ax/ Ay  and  Ay/Ax  are  reciprocals.  The  next 
three  result  from  the  immediate  application  of  the  theorems  concerning  limits  of 
sums,  products,  and  quotients  (§  21).  The  rule  for  differentiating  a  power  is  derived 
in  case  n  is  integral  by  the  application  of  the  binomial  theorem. 

Ax  Ax  21 

and  the  limit  when  Ax=0  is  clearly  ?i2"~i.  The  result  may  be  extended  to  rational 
values  of  the  index  n  by  writing  n  =  ^>  y  =  x«,  y9=:xP  and  by  differentiating 

both  sides  of  the  equation  and  reducing.  To  prove  that  (7)  still  holds  when  n  is 
irrational,  it  would  be  necesMtry  to  have  a  workable  d^nUion  qf  irrational  numbers 
and  to  develop  the  properties  of  such  numbers  in  greater  detail  than  seems  wise  at 
this  point.  The  formula  is  therefore  assumed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
permanence  cfform  (§  178),  just  as  formulas  like  a"H»"  =  a'»  +  »  of  the  theory  of 
exponents,  which  may  readily  be  proved  for  rational  bases  and  exponents,  are 
assumed  without  proof  to  hold  also  for  irrational  bases  and  exponents.  See,  how- 
ever, §§  18-25  and  the  exercises  thereunder. 

*  It  is  frequently  better  to  regard  the  quotient  as  the  product  u  •  v-^  and  apply  (6). 
t  For  when  ax  aq,  then  Ay  a  0  or  Ay/Ax  could  not  approach  a  limit. 


FUNDAMENTAL  RULES 


3.  Second  may  be  mentioned  the  formulas  for  the  derivatiyes  of  the 
trigonometric  and  the  inverse  trigonometric  functions. 

(8) 
or  D  sin  x  =  sin  {x-\-\  tt),    D  cos  x  =  cos  {x-\-\  tt),  (S*) 

(9) 
10) 

11) 

12) 

13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 
17) 

It  may  be  recalled  that  to  differentiate  sin  z  the  definition  is  applied.  Then 

A  sinx     sin  (x  4*  Ax)  —  sin  x      sin  Ax              1  —  cos  Ax  , 
=  — ^ = cosx sinx. 

Ax  Ax  Ax  Ax 

It  now  is  merely  a  question  of  evaluating  the  two  limits  which  thus  arise,  namely, 


i)sinaj  =  cosa;, 

D  cos  a;  =  —  sin  a?, 

D  sina5  =  sin(a;  -f  \  tt), 

Z>  cos  X  =  cos  (aJ  +  i  tt), 

Z>tana5  =  sec*ic, 

D  cot  a;  =  —  csc^a:, 

D  sec  X  =  sec  x  tan  Xj 

D  CSC  a;  =  —  esc  a;  cot  x. 

D  vers  x  =  sin  x^    where 

vers  a:  =1  —  cos  a:  =  2  sin*  ^a?, 

D  sin"*a:  =     ,           > 
VI- aj* 

r  +  in  quadrants     I,  IV, 
\  -  "          "           II,  III, 

D  cos~*aj  =     ,           > 
VI- aj* 

r  —  in  quadrants     I,    II, 
\  +  "          "         III,  IV, 

D  tan""'a;  =  ^— — \  > 
l-\-x^ 

D  cot-*  a:  =  —  t— — 5  > 

1-f  a;* 

r  +  in  quadrants     I,  III, 
t-  "          "           II,  IV, 

u  see    X  —         . — — —  9 
a;Va^-l 

TV      -.              ±1 

'  —  in  quadrants     I,  III, 
'   +  "          "           II,  IV, 

MJ  CSC      X  —           ,                > 

ajVa^-1 

'  +  in  quadrants     I,    II, 

J  vers    X  —  '    . > 

V2aj-a;* 

lim  and     lim 

Ax^O      Ax  Axd^O 


1~  COS  Ax 

Ax 


(18) 


From  the  properties  of  the  circle  it  follows  that  these  are  respectively  1  and  0. 
Hence  the  derivative  of  sinx  is  cosx.  The  deriyatiye  of  cosx  may  be  found  in 
like  manner  or  from  the  identity  cos  x  =  sin  (}  ir  —  x).  The  results  for  all  the  other 
tslgonometric  functions  are  derived  by  expressing  the  functions  in  terms  of  sin  x 
and  cosx.  And  to  treat  the  inverse  functions,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  general 
method  in  (6).  Thus 


if 


y  =  sin-*x. 


then 


siny  =  x. 


Differentiate  both  sides  of  the  latter  equation  and  note  that  cosy  =  ±  Vl  —  sin'y 
=  ±  Vl  — X*  and  the  result  for  D  sin-^x  is  inmiediate.  To  ascertain  which  sign  to 
use  with  the  radical,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  ±  Vl  — x*  is  cosy,  which  is  positive 
when  the  angle  y  =  sin-  ^  x  is  in  quadrants  I  and  IV,  negative  in  II  and  III. 
Siioilarly  for  the  other  inverse  functions. 
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1.  Carry  through  the  deriyation  of  (7)  when  n  =  p/g,  and  review  the  proofs  of 
typical  formulaa  selected  from  the  list  (5)-(17).  Note  that  the  formulas  are  often 
given  as  D^u"  =  nv^-^DgU^  D^ sin u  =  cosu DxU,  •  •  • ,  and  may  be  derived  in  this 
form  directly  from  the  definition  (8). 

2.  Derive  the  two  limits  necessary  for  the  differentiation  of  sinx. 

3.  Draw  graphs  of  the  inverse  trigonometric  functions  and  label  the  portions 
of  the  curves  which  correspond  to  quadrants  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Verify  the  sign  in 
(12)-(17)  from  the  slope  of  the  curves. 

4.  Find  D  tans  and  D cots  by  applying  the  definition  (8)  directly. 

5.  Find  D  sin  x  by  the  identity  sin  u  —  sin  v  =  2  cos  — ■ —  sin . 

6.  Find  D  tsm-^x  by  the  identity  tan-^u  —  tan-^u  =  tan-i and  Id). 

1  +  M» 

7.  Differentiate  the  following  expressions  : 

(a)  CSC  2 X  —  cot  2 z,    (^  J  tan'x  —  tan x  +  z,    (y)  x  cos-^ x  —  Vl  —  x', 

(a)  sec-i-— L=.       (f)  8in-i--L=.  (ft  x Va« - x«  +  a« sin-i - , 

Vl-x«  Vl  +  x«  <* 

(fl)  a  vers-i  -  -  V2ax-x«,      {6)  cot-i  ^^  ^  -  2  tan-i  ? . 
a  X*  —  a*  a 

What  trigonometric  identities  are  suggested  by  the  answers  for  the  following : 
(a)  sec«x,  («)  — L=.  (t)  -^.  W  0? 

8.  In  B.  O.  Peirce's ''  Short  Table  of  Integrals''  (revised  edition)  differentiate  the 
right-hand  members  to  confirm  the  formulas :  Nos.  81,  45-47,  01-07,  125,  127-128, 
181-185,  161-168,  214-216,  220,  260-260,  204-208,  800,  880-881,  886-804. 

9.  If  X  is  measured  in  degrees,  what  is  D sinx  ? 

4.  The  logarithmic,  exponentialy  and  hyperbolic  functions.   The 

next  set  of  formulas  to  be  cited  are 

Dlog.x  =  i,  i)log.x=^,  (19) 

Dei'  =  ^,  Da*  =  a*  log.  a.  t  (20) 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  procedure  for  differentiating  the  logarithm  is 


X 

ii 


AlogaX_log«,(x4- Ax)  — logaX_  1  .       X  +  Ax  _  1  ^       L      AxV 
Ax  Ax  Ax'xx\x/ 

*  The  student  should  keep  on  file  his  solations  of  at  least  the  important  exercises ; 
many  subsequent  exercises  and  considerable  portions  of  the  text  depend  on  previous 
exercises. 

t  As  is  customary,  the  subscript  e  will  hereafter  be  omitted  and  the  symbol  log  will 
denote  the  logarithm  to  the  base  e ;  any  base  other  than  e  must  be  speciaUy  designated 
as  such.  This  observation  is  particularly  necessary  with  reference  to  the  common  base 
10  used  in  computation. 
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If  now  x/bx  be  set  equal  to  Ky  the  problem  becomes  that  of  evaluating 

lim  (l  +  -)  =  c  =  2.71828 . .  •  •  logj^c  =  0.484204 . . . ;  (21) 

and  hence  if  e  be  chosen  as  the  base  of  the  system,  Dlogx  takes  the  simple  form 
1/x.  The  exponential  functions  e*  and  a*  may  be  regarded  as  the  inverse  functions 
of  logx  and  logaZ  in  deducing  (21).  Further  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  frequently 
useful  to  take  the  logarithm  of  an  expression  before  differentiating.  This  is  known 
as  logwriJihmic  d^erefitio^ion  and  is  used  for  products  and  complicated  powers  and 
roots.   Thus 

if  y  =  X*,  then       logy  =  x  logx, 

and        -y'  =  l  +  logx  or  y'r:  x*(l  +  logx). 

It  is  the  expression  y/y  which  is  called  the  logarHJIvniii:  derivative  of  y.  An  especially 
noteworthy  property  of  the  function  y  =  Ce*  is  that  the  function  and  its  deriyatlye 
are  equal,  y'  =  y;  and  more  generally  the  fujidion  y  =  Ce^  is  proportional  to  its 
derivative,  y'  =  ley. 

5.  The  hyperbolic  functions  are  the  hyperbolic  sine  and  cosine. 


%—x 


8inha;  = -z — >  cosha5  = — ;  (22) 

and  the  related  functions  tanha;,  cotha;,  secho;,  cschx,  derived  from 
them  by  the  same  ratios  as  those  by  which  the  corresponding  trigono- 
metric functions  are  derived  from  sin  a;  and  cos  a;.  From  these  defini- 
tions in  terms  of  exponentials  follow  the  formulas : 

cosh'x  —  sinh^a;  =  1,  tanh^x  +  sech^aj  =  1,  (23) 

sinh  (x±y)  =  sinh  x  cosh  y  ±  cosh  x  sinh  y^  (24) 

cosh  (x±y)  =  cosh  x  cosh  y  ±  sinh  x  sinh  y,  (25) 

coeh|  =  +  ^pf±i,        sinh|=±^^pl,  (26) 

D  sinh  X  =  cosh  «,  D  cosh  x  =  sinh  x,  (27) 

D  tanh  x  =  sech^as,  D  coth  as  =  —  csch^a;,  (28) 

Z>  sech  a;  =  —  sech  a;  tanh  x,    Z>cscha;  =  — cschajcotha;.    (29) 

The  inverse  functions  are  expressible  in  terms  of  logarithms.   Thus 

e^'  —  l 
y  =  sinh~*a;,  x  =  sinh  y  =     o  ^    > 

e»«'-2a;e»-l=0,  e»  =  a;  ±  Var»-f  1. 

*  The  treatment  of  this  limit  is  far  from  complete  in  the  majority  of  texts.  Reference 
for  a  careful  presentation  may,  however,  be  made  to  Granville's  **  Calculus,"  pp.  31-34, 
and  Osgood's  **  Calculus,"  pp.  78-82.  See  also  Ex.  1,  09),  in  $  165  below. 
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Here  only  the  positive  sign  is  available,  for  t^  is  never  negative.  Hence 

sinh-*  X  =  log  (a;  +  V^+l),             any  a;,  (30) 

cosh-*  X  =  log  (a:  ±  Vx*  — l),            «  >  1,  (31) 

tanh-*x  =  i  log  ^ ,                      x«  <  1,  (32) 

coth-i  ic  =  ^  log  |±| ,                      x»>l,  (33) 

sech-^x  =  log^i  ±^i-l^,         a?  <  1,  (34) 

C8ch-*a:  =  logf-  +  -^-i-lj>         any  aj,  (35) 

D  sinh-i  a:  =     ^       y      D  cosh"*  x  =     ,^       ,  (36) 

D  tanh-*  x  =          ^  =  D  coth"*  x  =  t— -5  7  (37) 

D  sech-*  aj  =  — ,           >    2)  csch"*  a;  =  — 7         '  (38) 

xVl-a;-^                           a;VIT^  ^     ^ 


.<;^-iHKN 


1.  Show  by  logarithmic  differentiation  that 

-.  +  _  +  --  +  ...\(UW7...), 


and  hence  derive  the  rule:  To  differentiate  a  product  differentiate  each  factor 
alone  and  add  all  the  results  thus  obtained. 

2.  Sketch  the  graphs  of  the  hyperbolic  functions,  interpret  the  graphs  as  those 
of  the  inverse  functions,  and  verify  the  range  of  values  assigned  to  x  in  (30)-(86). 

3.  Prove  sundry  of  formulas  (28)-(29)  from  the  definitions  (22). 

4.  Prove  sundry  of  (80)-(38),  checking  the  signs  with  care.  In  cases  where 
double  signs  remain,  state  when  each  applies.  Note  that  in  (81)  and  (84)  ih^ 
double  sign  may  be  placed  brfore  the  log  for  the  reckon  that  the  ttoo  expreagiona 
are  reciprocal. 

5.  Derive  a  formula  for  sinhu  :t  sinhv  by  applying  (24) ;  find  a  formula  for 
tanh  ^2  analogous  to  the  trigonometric  formula  tan  ix  =  sinx/(l  +  cosx). 

6.  The  gudermannian.  The  function  ^  =  gdx,  defined  by  the  relations 

sinhx  =  tan ^,    ^  =  gdx  =  tan-^  sinhx,     ~  |  r  <  ^  <  +  iir, 
is  called  the  gudermannian  of  x.  Prove  the  set  of  formulas : 
cosh  X  =  sec  ^,    tanh  x  =  sin  ^,    csch  x  =  cot  ^,    etc. ; 
Dgdx  =  sechx,    x  =  gd-^^  =  logtan(|^  +  iir),    D gd~i ^  =  sec ^. 

7.  Substitute  the  functions  of  ^  in  Ex.  6  for  their  hyperbolic  equivalents  in 
(28),  (26),  (27),  and  reduce  to  simple  known  trigonometric  formulas. 
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8.  Differentiate  the  following  expressions : 

(a)  (X  +  1)«  (X  +  2)-  »  (X  +  8)-  *,        03)  xiof *  (y)  log.  (x  +  1), 

(«)  x  +  logcos(x— Jir),  (f)  2Un-»€*,       (0  x  — tanhx, 

/  \     «     1.  1     .  1  1     /I        9\            /^x  c"(o8inwix— mcosmx) 
(i»)  X tanh-»x  +  i  log(l -  x^),  ((f)  — ^^ r-— j ^. 

9.  Check  sundry  formulas  of  Peirce's  *' Table/'  pp.  1-61,  81-82. 

6.  Geometric  properties  of  the  derivative.  As  the  quotient  (1)  and 
its  limit  (2)  give  the  slope  of  a  secant  and  of  the  tangent,  it  appears 
from  graphical  considerations  that  when  the  derivative  is  positive  the 
function  is  increasing  with  Xy  but  decreasing  when  the  derivative  is 
negative.*  Hence  to  determine  the  regions  in  which  a  function  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  J  one  may  find  the  derivative  and  determine  the 
regions  in  which  it  is  positive  or  negative. 

One  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  apply  this  rule  too  blindly;  for  in  so 
simple  a  case  as/(x)  =  logx  it  is  seen  that/'(x)  =  1/x  is  positive  when  x  >  0  and 
negative  when  x  <  0,  and  yet  log  x  has  no  graph  when  x  <  0  and  is  not  considered 
as  decreasing.  Thus  the  formal  derivative  may  be  real  when  the  function  is  not 
real,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  function  to  corroborate 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  examination  oif'(x). 

If  a;^j  is  a  value  of  x  such  that  immediately  t  upon  one  side  of  a;  =  aj^ 
the  function  f(x)  is  increasing  whereas  immediately  upon  the  other 
side  it  is  decreasing,  the  ordinate  y^^fi^^  will  be  a  maximum  or 
minimum  or  f(x)  will  become  positively  or  negatively  infinite  at  x^. 
If  the  case  where  f(x)  becomes  infinite  be  ruled  out,  one  may  say  that 
the  function  will  have  a  minimum  or  m^a^ximum  at  x^  a4Xording  as  the 
derivative  changes  from  negative  to  positive  or  from  positive  to  negative 
when  Xy  mA>ving  in  the  positive  direction^  passes  through  the  value  x^. 
Hence  the  usual  rule  for  determining  maxima  and  minima  is  to  find 
the  roots  of  f'(x)  =  0. 

This  rule,  again,  must  not  be  applied  blindly.  For  first, /'(x)  may  vanish  where 
there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  as  in  the  case  y  =  x*  at  x  =  0  where  the  deriva- 
tive does  not  change  sign ;  or  second,  f'{x)  may  change  sign  by  becoming  infinite 
as  in  the  case  y  =  x*  at  x  =  0  where  the  curve  has  a  vertical  cusp,  point  down,  and 
a  minimum  ;  or  third,  the  function  /(x)  may  be  restricted  to  a  given  range  of  values 
a  ^  X  ^  6  for  x  and  then  the  values /(a)  and/(6)  of  the  function  at  the  ends  of  the 
interval  will  in  general  be  maxima  or  minima  without  implying  that  the  deriva- 
tive vanish.  Thus  although  the  derivative  is  highly  useful  in  determining  maxima 
and  minima,  it  should  not  be  trusted  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  corroborative 
evidence  furnished  by  a  rough  sketch  of  the  curve  y  =/(x). 

^  The  constraction  of  illustrative  figures  is  again  left  to  the  reader. 

t  The  word  **  immediately  **  is  necessary  because  the  maxima  or  minima  may  be 
merely  relative;  in  the  case  of  several  maxima  and  minima  in  an  interval,  some  of 
the  maxima  may  actually  be  less  than  some  of  the  minima. 
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7.  The  derivative  may  be  used  to  express  the  equations  of  the  tangent 
and  normal^  the  values  of  the  subtangent  and  subnomuUf  and  so  on. 

Equation  of  tangent,      y  —  yo  =  yj  («  —  «o)>  (^^) 

Equation  of  normal,  (y  — yo)yi  +  («^«o)  =  ^>  (^) 

TM  =  subtangent  =  y^/g'^y    MN  =  subnonnal  =  y^y'^^  (41) 

OT = x-intereept  of  tangent  =  «o  ~  y«/yo>  ®^  (^) 

The  derivation  of  these  results  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  figure.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
subtangent,  subnormal,  etc.,  are  numerical  values 
for  a  given  point  of  the  curve  but  may  be  regarded 
as  functions  of  x  like  the  derivative. 
In  geometrical  and  physical  problems  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
apply  the  definition  of  the  derivative  to  finding  the  derivative  of  an 
unknown  function.  For  instance  if  A  denote  the 
area  under  a  curve  and  measured  from  a  fixed 
ordinate  to  a  variable  ordinate,  A  is  surely  a  func- 
tion A  (x)  of  the  abscissa  x  of  the  variable  ordinate. 
If  the  curve  is  rising,  as  in  the  figure,  then 

MPQ'\r  <£lA<  J/QP'Ar,  or  yAx  <  A-4  <  (y-|- Ay)Ax. 

Divide  by  Ax  and  take  the  limit  when  Ax^O,   There  results 

A^ 


Hence 


lim  y  S  lim  — ^  ^  lim  (y  -h  Ay). 

Ai4 
Ax 


lim  -r-  =  3-  =  y. 


dA 
dx 


(43) 


BoiU^s  Theorem  and  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  are  two  important 
theorems  on  derivatives  which  will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter  but 
may  here  be  stated  as  evident  from  their  geometric  interpretation. 
RolU^s  Theorem  states  that :  If  a  fmnetUm  has  a  derivative  at  every 


Fi«.  1 


Fi«.  8 


Fio.  3 


point  of  an  interviMl  and  \f  the  function  vanishes  at  the  eiuis  of  the  in- 
tervalj  then  there  is  at  least  one  point  within  the  interval  at  urhirh  the 
derivative  vanishes.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  there  are 
two  such  points.   The  Theorem  of  the  Mean  states  that :  If  a 
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has  a  derivative  at  each  point  of  an  interval,  there  is  at  least  one  j)oint 
in  the  interval  such  that  the  tangent  to  the  curve  y=f(x)  is  parallel  to 
the  chord  of  the  interval.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  in  which  there 
ia  only  one  such  point 

Again  care  must  be  exercised.  In  Fig.  8  the  function  Tanishes  at  A  and  B  but 
there  is  no  point  at  which  the  slope  of  the  tangent  is  zero.  This  is  not  an  excep- 
tion or  contradiction  to  Rollers  Theorem  for  the  reason  that  the  function  does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  theorem.  In  fact  at  the  point  P,  although  there  is  a 
tangent  to  the  curve,  there  is  no  derivative  ;  the  quotient  (1)  formed  for  the  point  P 
becomes  negatively  infinite  as  Ax  =  0  from  one  side,  positively  infinite  as  Ax  :^  0 
from  the  other  side,  and  therefore  does  not  approach  a  definite  limit  as  is  required 
in  the  definition  of  a  derivative.  The  hypothesis  of  the  theorem  is  not  satisfied  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  conclusion  should  hold. 


1.  Determine  the  regions  in  which  the  following  functions  are  increasing  or 
decreasing,  sketch  the  graphs,  and  find  the  maxima  and  minima: 

(a)  Jx«  -  x«  +  2,  (/3)  (X  +  l)^(x  ~6)»,  (7)  log(x«  -  4), 

(a)  (X  -  2) Vx  -  1,       (c)  -  (X  +  2)Vl2-x2,        (r)  x»  +  ox  +  6. 

8.  The  ellipse  is  r  =  Vx*  +  y*  =  c  (d  +  x)  referred  to  an  origin  at  the  focus. 
Find  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  focal  radius  r,  and  state  why  Bg^  =  0  does 
not  give  the  solutions  while  D^r  =  0  does  [the  polar  form  of  the  ellipse  being 
r  =  l:(l— ccos^)-!]. 

3.  Take  the  ellipse  as  x*/a*  +  y'/^  =  ^  ^^^  discuss  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
the  central  radius  r  =  Vx*  +  y*.  Why  does  DxT  =  0  give  half  the  result  when  r  is 
expressed  as  a  function  of  x,  and  why  will  D^^r  =  0  give  the  whole  result  when 
X  =  a  cosX,  y  =  6  sinX  and  the  ellipse  is  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentric 
angle  ? 

4.  If  y  =  P(x)  is  a  polynomial  in  x  such  that  the  equation  P(x)  =  0  has  multiple 
roots,  show  that  P'(x)  =  0  for  each  multiple  root.  What  more  complete  relationship 
can  be  stated  and  proved  ? 

$.  Show  that  the  triple  relation  27  5*  +  4  a*  ^  0  determines  completely  the  nature 
of  the  roots  of  x*  +  ox  +  6  =  0,  and  state  what  corresponds  to  each  possibility. 

6.  Define  the  angle  0  between  two  intersecting  curves.  Show  that 

tan  e  =  [/'(xo)  -  /(Xo)]  -^  [1  +/'(Xo)/(Xo)] 
if  y  =/(x)  and  yz=:g{x)  cut  at  the  point  (x^,,  y^). 

7.  Find  the  subnormal  and  subtangent  of  the  three  curves 

(a)  y*  =  4px,  (/3)  x*  =  4py,  (7)  x«  +  y*  =  a*. 

8.  The  pedal  curve.  The  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  from 
a  fixed  point  to  a  variable  tangent  of  a  given  curve  is  called  the  pedal  of  the  given 
curve  with  respect  to  the  given  point.  Show  that  if  the  fixed  point  is  the  origin, 
the  pedal  of  y  =/(x)  may  be  obtained  by  eliminating  x^,  y^,  yo  from  the  equations 
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Find  the  pedal  (a)  of  the  hyperbola  with  respect  to  the  center  and  (/})  of  the 
parabola  with  respect  to  the  vertex  and  (7)  the  focus.  Show  {8)  that  the  pedal  of 
the  parabola  with  respect  to  any  point  is  a  cubic. 

9.  If  the  curve  y  =/(x)  be  revolved  about  the  as-axis  and  if  F(x)  denote  the 
volume  of  revolution  thus  generated  when  measured  from  a  fixed  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  out  to  a  variable  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  show  that 

10.  More  generally  if  A  (x)  denote  the  area  of  the  section  cut  from  a  solid  by 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  x-axis,  show  that  DxV=^  A  (x). 

11.  It  A  (^)  denote  the  sectorial  area  of  a  plane  curve  r  =/(^)  and  be  measured 
from  a  fixed  radius  to  a  variable  radius,  show  that  D^A  =  }  r^. 

12.  If  py  A,  p  are  the  density,  height,  pressure  in  a  vertical  column  of  air,  show 
that  dp/dh  =  —  /».   If  /»  =  ifcp,  show  p  =  Ce-**. 

13.  Draw  a  graph  to  illustrate  an  apparent  exception  to  the  Theorem  of  the 
Mean  analogous  to  the  apparent  exception  to  Rollers  Theorem,  and  discuss. 

14.  Show  that  the  analytic  statement  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for/(x)  is 
that  a  value  x  =  (  intermediate  to  a  and  6  may  be  found  such  that 

m  -f(a)  =  /' «)  (6  -  a),  a  <  {  <  6. 

15.  Show  that  the  semiaxis  of  an  ellipse  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
x-intercept  of  the  tangent  and  the  absci&sa  of  the  point  of  contact. 

16.  Find  the  values  of  the  length  of  the  tangent  (a)  from  the  point  of  tangency 
to  the  X-axis,  (/3)  to  the  y-axis,  (7)  the  total  length  intercepted  between  the  axes. 
Consider  the  same  problems  for  the  normal  (figure  on  page  8). 

17.  Find  the  angle  of  intersection  of  (a)  y*  =  2mz  and  x^  +  y'  =  a', 
,ax     9      A  A  ®^'  /  \       **       .       y*  ^      for   0<\<b 

18.  A  constant  length  is  laid  off  along  the  normal  to  a  parabola.  Find  the  locus. 

19.  The  length  of  the  tangent  to  x^  +  y^  =  a^  intercepted  by  the  axes  is  constant. 

80.  The  triangle  formed  by  the  asymptotes  and  any  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  has 
constant  area. 

21.  Find  the  length  PT  of  the  tangent  to  x  =Vc2  — y*  +  c  sech-i  {y/c), 

22.  Find  the  greatest  right  cylinder  inscribed  in  a  given  right  cone. 

23.  Find  the  cylinder  of  greatest  lateral  surface  inscribed  in  a  sphere. 

24.  From  a  given  circular  sheet  of  metal  cut  out  a  sector  that  will  form  a  cone 
(without  base)  of  maximum  volume. 

25.  Join  twQ  points  A^  B  in  the  same  side  of  a  line  to  a  point  P  of  the  line  in 
such  a  way  that  the  distance  PA  +  PB  shall  be  least. 

26.  Obtain  the  formula  for  the  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  as  the  minimum 
distance. 

27.  Tettfor  maximum  or  minimum,  {a)  If /(x)  vanishes  at  the  ends  of  an  inter- 
val and  is  positive  within  the  interval  and  if  f'{x)  —  0  has  only  one  root  in  the 
interval,  that  root  indicates  a  maximum.  Prove  this  by  Rollers  Theorem.  Apply 
it  in  Exs.  22-24.  (/})  If  /(x)  becomes  indefinitely  great  at  the  ends  of  an  interval 
and  f'(x)  =  0  has  only  one  root  in  the  interval,  that  root  indicates  a  minimum. 


h. 
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Prove  by  Rollers  Theorem,  and  apply  in  Exs.  25-26.  These  rules  or  various  modi- 
fications of  them  generally  suffice  in  practical  problems  to  distinguish  between 
maxima  and  minima  without  examining  either  the  changes  in  sign  of  the  first 
derivative  or  the  sign  of  the  second  derivative ;  for  generally  there  is  only  one 
root  otf'(x)  =  0  in  the  region  considered. 

28.  Show  that  x-^  sins  from  x  =  Otjox  =  ^w  steadily  decreases  from  1  to  2/ir. 

29.  IfO<x<l,show{a)0<x-log(l  +  x)<^x»,  (/3)-i^  <x- log(l  +  x). 

2  1  4*  X 

1  ix* 

30.  If  0  >  X  >  - 1,  show  that  -x«  <  x  -  log(l  +  x)  <  ;i 

2  1  4*  X 

8.  Derivatives  of  higher  order.  The  deriyative  of  the  derivative 
(regarded  as  itself  a  function  of  x)  is  the  second  derivative,  and  so  on 
to  the  nth  deriyative.   Customary  notations  are : 

/"  W  =  ^  -  S  -  •»•'/-  "••»  -  s''  -  »*/-  ^. 
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The  nth  derivative  of  the  sum  or  difference  is  the  sum  or  difference  of 
the  »th  derivatives.  For  the  nth  derivative  of  the  product  there  is  a 
special  formula  known  as  Leibniz^s  Theorem,   It  is 

2>'(ttv)  =  JD»tt.t;4-nZ^-^ttZ>t;+^^^^^JD»-«wZ)*t;^ hw/>»v.  (44) 

This  result  may  be  written  in  symbolic  form  as 

Leibniz's  Theorem     /)» (uv)  =  (Du  -f  Dvy,  (44*) 

where  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  expanding  (Du  -f  Dv)*  the  term 
(Dm)*  is  to  be  replaced  by  D^u  and  (Duy  by  L^u  =  w.  In  other  words 
the  powers  refer  to  repeated  differentiations. 

A  proof  of  (44)  by  induction  will  be  found  in  §  27.  The  following  proof  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  ingenuity.  Note  first  that  from 

D  (uv)  =  uDv  +  vDu,    2)»  (uv)  =  D  (uDv)  +  D  (vDu), 

and  so  on,  it  appears  that  L^  (uv)  consists  of  a  sum  of  terms,  in  each  of  which  there 
are  two  differentiations,  with  numerical  coefficients  independent  of  u  and  v.  In  like 
manner  it  is  clear  that 

D»(uv)  =  CoLhu .  V  +  C^D^-^uDv  +  •  •  •  +  Cn-iDuL^-^v  +  C,u2>H> 

is  a  sum  of  terms,  in  each  of  which  there  are  n  differentiations,  with  coefficients  C 
independent  of  u  and  v.  To  determine  the  C^s  any  suitable  functions  u  and  v,  say., 

may  be  substituted.  If  the  substitution  be  made  and  e(i+«)«  be  canceled, 
e-(i+o)x2>»(ti«)  =  (1  +  a)"  =  Co  +  C^a  +  •  •  •  +  C,-ia^-i  +  C,(i", 
and  hence  the  C^s  are  the  coefficients  in  the  binomial  exi>an8ion  of  (1  -|  a)». 
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Formula  (4)  for  the  derivative  of  a  function  of  a  function  may  be 
extended  to  higher  derivatives  by  repeated  application.  More  generally 
any  desired  change  of  variable  may  be  made  by  the  repeated  use  of  (4) 
and  (5).  For  if  x  and  y  be  expressed  in  terms  of  known  functions 
of  new  variables  u  and  v,  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  the  deriva- 
tives Djjy,  2)*y,  •  •  •  in  terms  of  D.v,  Z>^v,  •  •,  and  thus  any  expression 
^(?^i  Vi  y\  y'\  "0  ™^y  ^  changed  into  an  equivalent  expression 
^{u,  V,  v\  v'\  •••)  in  the  new  variables.  In  each  case  that  arises  the 
transformations  should  be  carried  out  by  repeated  application  of  (4) 
and  (5)  rather  than  by  substitution  in  any  general  formulas. 

The  following  typical  cases  are  illustrative  of  the  method  of  change  of  variable. 
Suppose  only  the  dependent  variable  y  is  to  be  changed  to  z  defined  as  y  =/(z).  Then 

dx*"  dx  \dz)  ~  dx\dx  dz) '' dx^  dz      dt\dx  dz) 

As  the  derivatives  of  y  =^f(z)  are  known,  the  derivative  d^y/dx^  has  been  expressed 
in  terms  of  z  and  derivatives  of  z  with  respect  to  x.  The  third  derivative  would  be 
found  by  repeating  the  process.  If  the  problem  were  to  change  the  independent 
variable  x  to  2,  defined  by  x  =/(z), 

dx"  dz  dx"  dz\dz)    '        dx*"  dxldz\dz)    ]' 

d^_d^^  (^\-^_  dy  (^Y  ^dzd^_  rd«y  dx^dHdyl     /dx\* 
dx*  "  dz*  dx\dz)        dz\dz)      dx  dz^  "  Idz^  dz      dz^  dx]'*' \dx)  ' 

The  change  is  thus  made  as  far  as  derivatives  of  the  second  order  are  concerned.  If 
the  change  of  both  dependent  and  independent  variables  was  to  be  made,  the  work 
would  be  similar.  Particularly  useful  changes  are  to  find  the  derivatives  of  y  by  x 
when  y  and  x  are  expressed  parametrically  as  functions  of  t,  or  when  both  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  new  variables  r,  ^  as  x  =  r  cos  ^,  y  =  r  sin  ^.  For  these  cases 
see  the  exercises. 

9.  The  concavity  of  a  cui^e  y  =f(x)  is  given  by  the  table : 

if    f"(x^  >  0,  the  curve  is  concave  up  at  as  =  x^ 

if    f"(x^  <  0,  the  curve  is  concave  down  at  a;  =  x^, 

if    f"(^^  =  0,  an  inflection  point  at  a;  =  a;^^.  (?) 

Hence  the  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  maxima  and  minima: 

if    /'(oTq)  =  0  and  f"(x^  >  0,  a  minimum  at  x  =  a?^, 

if    /'(a-g)  =  0  and  f"(x^  <  0,  a  maximum  at  a?  =  x^y 

if    f\x^  =  0  and  f"(x^  =  0,  neither  max.  nor  min.  (?) 
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The  question  points  are  necessary  in  the  third  line  because  the  state- 
ments are  not  always  true  unless /'"(a?^  ^  0  (see  Ex.  7  under  §  39). 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  reason  that  the  curve  is  concave  up  in  case/''(Xo)  ^  ^ 
is  because  the  deriyative  f'(x)  is  then  an  increasing  function  in  the  neighborhood 
of  X  =  Xq  ;  whereas  if  /"(z^)  <  0,  the  derivative  f'(z)  is  a  decreasing  function  and 
the  curve  is  convex  up.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  concave  up  is  not  the  same  as 
concaye  toward  the  x-azls,  except  when  the  curve  is  below  the  axis.  With  r^ard 
to  the  use  of  the  second  derivative  as  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  maxima 
and  minima,  it  should  be  stated  that  in  practical  examples  the  criterion  is  of  rela- 
tively small  value.  It  is  usually  shorter  to  discuss  the  change  of  sign  of /'(x)  directly, 
•—  and  indeed  in  most  cases  either  a  rough  graph  of /(x)  or  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  problem  which  calls  for  the  determination  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  will 
immediately  serve  to  distinguish  between  them  (see  Ex.  27  above). 

The  second  derivative  is  fundamental  in  dynamics.  By  definition  the 
average  velocity  v  of  a  particle  is  the  ratio  of  the  space  traversed  to  the 
time  consumed,  v  =  s/t  The  acttml  velocity  v  at  any  time  is  the  limit 
of  this  ratio  when  the  interval  of  time  is  diminished  and  approaches 
zero  as  its  limit.   Thus 

v  =  -—     and     V  =  lim  -r:  =  "t:  *  (^ 

At  AtJko^t      at  ^    ^ 

In  like  manner  if  a  particle  describes  a  straight  line,  say  the  x^ejiiB,  the 
average  acceleration  f  is  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  velocity  to  the 
increment  of  time,  and  the  actual  acceleration  f  dX  any  time  is  the  limit 
of  this  ratio  as  A^  ^  0.   Thus 

/=-    and    /=ljm-  =  ^  =  ^.  (46) 

By  NevjtofCe  Second  Law  of  Motion,  the  force  acting  on  the  particle  is 
equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  with  the  time,  momentum 
being  defined  as  the  product  of  the  mass  and  velocity.   Thus 

„      d(mv)  dv  ^         d}x  ,.„. 

dt  dt         '^  d^  ^     ' 

where  it  has  been  assumed  in  differentiating  that  the  mass  is  constant, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  Hence  (47)  appears  as  the  fundamental  equar 
tion  for  rectilinear  motion  (see  also  §§  79, 84).   It  may  be  noted  that 

dv      d  (1      A      dT  ...^ 

where  T^\  mv^  denotes  by  definition  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle 
For  comments  see  Ex.  6  following. 
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1,  (HMts  and  prore  the  extension  of  Leibniz^s  Theorem  to  products  of  three  or 
more  factom.   Write  out  the  square  and  cube  of  a  trinomial. 

3.  Write,  by  Leibniz*s  Theorem,  the  second  and  third  derivatiyes : 

(a)  e^sinx,  (/9}  coshxcosx,  (y)  xVlogx. 

S.  Write  the  nth  derivatives  of  the  following  functions,  of  which  the  last  three 
should  first  be  simplified  by  division  or  separation  into  partial  fractions. 

(a)  VxTT,  (ft  log  (ox  +  6),  (7)  (x«  +  1)  (X  +  1)-  «, 

(a)  cosox,  (f)  c«8inx,  (f)  (1  -  x)/(l  +  x), 

4.  If  y  and  x  are  each  functions  of  t,  show  that 

dx  d*y     dy  d*z 
^  _  'dl'djfl'"di~d^  _  jfy"'^yjf' 
dx«""  /dx\«  "        x" 


©' 


<f«y  _  x"(x^l^^^  -  V7f")  •-  8  g^"(x^|^"  -  Vif) 
dx»""  x'* 

8.  Find  the  inflection  points  of  the  curve  x  =  4^  —  Ssin^,  y  =  4  —  2cos^. 

6,  lH*ove  (i?').   Hence  infer  that  the  force  which  is  the  time-derivaUve  of  the 
momentum  mv  by  (47)  is  also  the  space-derivative  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

T,  If  A  denote  the  area  under  a  curve,  as  in  (43),  find  dA/d$  for  the  curres 
(a)  y  s  a(l<-coB^,  x  =  a(^^8in^,      (/3)  x  =  acos^,  y  =  68iD^. 

t«  Make  the  indicated  change  of  variable  in  the  following  equations: 


(«(i-^[g-J 


AnM.   —-  +  1  =  0. 


t^  IV^ii»;^n»<li»iil»jii>iir  CiilrA>i«Cei.  Suppose tbatx  =  rcc6^y=rai]i^ 
^  ifcr         <i*      (««» ^  I^r^r  SOI  #^ 


Its  t^siMmttw  K^nMOa  i^  Kw  a»  dlftMrvsHiatMNs  «#  as  laTfcse  foKtweL  Fl^ 

4V^  i^"*  aaa  4l^  ^.  Xx^  llM  Omm  iM^  aIsM  W  IVwai  ttvMi  £x.  4. 

II.  \  1^?^  ^Nm^^Viw  a  «iKle  wM  ^^MsaaM  j^pnnJL  Ita4  ik*  vtliKi^ 


It.  r^2"*'****'*©^-'*S©  ***=i 


Bt  *  =  —  y  =  wa^ 
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10.  The  indefinite  integral.  To  integrate  a  function  f{x)  is  to  find 
a  function  F(x)  the  derivative  of  which  is  f(x).  The  integral  F(x)  is 
not  uniquely  determined  by  the  integrand  f(x) ;  for  any  two  functions 
which  differ  merely  by  an  additive  constant  have  the  same  derivative. 
In  giving  formulas  for  integration  the  constant  may  be  omitted  and 
understood;  but  in  applications  of  integration  to  actual  problems  it 
should  always  be  inserted  and  must  usually  be  determined  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  special  conditions  imposed  upon  the  problem  and 
known  as  the  initial  conditions. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  constant  of  integration  always  appears  added  to  the 
function  F{x),  It  may  be  combined  with  F[x)  so  as  to  be  somewhat  disguised.  Thus 

logx,      logx  +  C,      logCx,      \og{x/C) 

are  all  integrals  of  1/x,  and  all  except  the  first  have  the  constant  of  integration  C, 
althoQgh  only  in  the  second  does  it  apx)ear  as  formally  additive.  To  illustrate  the 
determination  of  the  constant  by  initial  conditions,  consider  the  problem  of  finding 
the  area  under  the  curve  y  =  cosz.  By  (43) 

DxA  =  y  —  cosx    and  hence    A  =  sin x  -f-  C 

If  the  area  is  to  be  measured  from  the  ordinate  x  =  0,  then  ^  =  0  when  x  =  0,  and 
by  direct  substitution  it  is  seen  that  C  =  0.  Hence  A  =  sin  x.  But  if  the  area  be 
measured  from  x=— Jir,  then.4=0  whenx=— }»  and  C  =  l.  Hence  .4  =  1  +  sin x. 
In  fact  the  area  under  a  curve  is  not  definite  until  the  ordinate  from  which  it  is 
measured  is  specified,  and  the  constant  is  needed  to  allow  the  integral  to  fit  this 
initial  condition. 

11.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  integration  are  as  follows : 

fl  =  logx,  faf  =  ^afitn^-l,    (48) 

je'  =  e*,                                       ia'  =  a' /log  a,  (49) 

I  sin  «  =  —  cos  aj,                         /  cos  x  =  sin  «,  (50) 

/  tan  a;  =  —  log  cos  x,                  j  cot  a:  =  log  sin  «,  (61) 

/sec«.  =  1.n..  /osc«.  =  -cot.,  (52) 

/  tan  X  sec  x  =  sec  x,  /  cot  aj  esc  as  =  —  esc  a,  (63) 

with  formulas  similar  to  (60)-(63)  for  the  hyperbolic  functions.   Also 
I  -j — -j  =  tan'^x  or  —  cot"*a;,    i  - — -,= tanh~^aj  or  coth~^a:,  (54) 
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I      .  T  =  vers'^a:,        I  sec  a;  =  gd"*aj  =  log  tan/ -r  +  ft)*  (58) 

For  the  integrals  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inverse  hyperbolic  functions,  the 
logarithmic  equivalents  are  sometimes  preferable.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
in  the  many  instances  in  which  the  problem  calls  for  immediate  solution  with 

regard  to  x.  Thus  if  y  =  /(I  +  «*)""  1  =  sinh-i  a:  +  C,  then  x  =  sinh  (y — C),  and  the 

solution  is  effected  and  may  be  translated  into  exponentials.  This  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished  from  the  form  y  =  log  (x  +  Vl  +  x')  +  C.  For  this  reason  and 
because  the  inverse  hyperbolic  functions  are  briefer  and  offer  striking  analogies 
with  the  inverse  trigonometric  functions,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  use  them 
in  the  text  and  allow  the  reader  to  make  the  necessary  substitutions  from  the  table 
(30)-(85)  in  case  the  logarithmic  form  is  desired. 

12.  Ill  addition  to  these  special  integrals,  which  are  consequences 
of  the  corresponding  formulas  for  differentiation,  there  are  the  general 
rules  of  integration  which  arise  from  (4)  and  (6). 


uv 


=  fuv'+  fu'v.  (61) 


Of  these  rules  the  second  needs  no  comment  and  the  third  will  be  treated  later. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  first.  For  instance  suppose  it  were  re- 
quired to  integrate  2  logx/x.  This  does  not  fall  under  any  of  the  given  types ;  but 

^  log  J.  _  <^  QPga;)'  d  logx  _  dg  dy 
X  dlogx       dx        dy  dx 

Here  (logx)'  takes  the  place  of  z  and  logx  takes  the  place  of  y.  The  integral  is 
therefore  (logx)^  as  may  be  verified  by  differentiation.  In  general,  it  may  be 
possible  to  see  that  a  given  integrand  is  separable  into  two  factors,  of  which  one 
is  integrable  when  considered  as  a  function  of  some  function  of  x,  while  the  other 
is  the  derivative  of  that  function.  Then  (50)  applies.   Other  examples  are : 

fc^*  cosx,        rtan-ix/(l  +  «*),      J  «'  sin  (x*). 
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In  the  first,  x  =  €»\a  integrable  and  as  y  =  sin  z,  ^  =  cos  2 ;  in  the  second,  z  —  yi% 
integrable  and  as  y  ==  tan-^z,  ^  =  (1  +  x')-^ ;  in  the  tliird  x  =  Biwy  is  integrable 
and  as  y  =  x*,  ^  =  8z*.  The  results  are 

€^n*,        \  (tan-1  z)«,        —  t  cos  (x«). 

This  method  of  integration  at  sight  covers  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
that  arise  in  geometry  and  physics  that  it  must  be  thoroughly  mastered.* 

BXERCISB8 

1.  Verify  the  fundamental  integrals  (48)-(58)  and  give  the  hyperbolic  analogues 
of  (60)>(68). 

2.  Tabulate  the  integrals  here  expressed  in  terms  of  inverse  hyperbolic  func- 
tions by  means  of  the  corresponding  logarithmic  equivalents. 

3;  Write  the  integrals  of  the  following  integrands  at  sight : 

(a)  sin  ox,  (j9)  cot(ax  +  &),  (7)  tanhSx, 


a*  +  2'  Vx«  -  a«  V2ax-x« 

1 


X  logx  X*  x'  +  a' 

(«)  x'Vox'  +  6,  (X)  tanxsec'x,  (/x)  cot  x  log  sin  x, 

(p)  ai+«*n*cosx,  (9)  .  (r) 


Vcos  X  Vl  — X*  sin- 1 X 

4.  Integrate  after  making  appropriate  changes  such  as  sin'x  =  }  —  j|  cos2x 
or  sec'x  =  1  +  tan'x,  division  of  denominator  into  numerator,  resolution  of  the 
product  of  trigonometric  functions  into  a  sum,  completing  the  square,  and  so  on. 

(a)  cos*2x,  08)  8in*x.  (7)  tan*x, 

(0)  1  (e)  »  (f)  f 

^'x«  +  3x  +  25  ^'    x  +  2  ^'     versx 


4x«-.6x  +  l  ^'ca*  +  l  V2ax  +  x2 

(x)  sin  5x  COS  2 X  +  1,        (X)  sinh  mx  sinh  nx,        (|i)  cosx  cos  2 x  cos  8 x, 

(r)  sec^xtanx— V2x,      (0)  — -i  (r) ; — 

^  '  '      ^  '  x«  +  ax  +  6  (ax*"  +  t)' 

*  The  use  of  differentials  (§  35)  is  perhaps  more  familiar  than  the  use  of  derivatives. 

Then  J  -  log  x  rfi  =  f  2  log  x  d  log  i  -  (log  x)K 

The  Use  of  this  notation  is  left  optional  with  the  reader ;  it  has  some  advantages  and 
some  disadvantages.  The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
problem  is  to  be  inspected  with  a  view  to  detecting  the  function  which  will  differentiate 
intio  the  given  integrand. 
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5.  How  are  the  following  tyi>e8  integrated  ? 

(a)  8in"*x  cofi"x,  m  or  n  odd,  or  m  and  n  eyen, 

(/3)  tan'*2  or  cot"x  when  n  is  an  integer, 

(7)  8ec*x  or  C8c»x  when  n  is  even, 

(d)  tan"*x  sec'*x  or  cot"»x  csc*x,  n  even. 

6.  Explain  the  alternative  forms  in  (54)-(60)  with  all  detail  possible. 

7.  Find  (a)  the  area  under  the  parabola  y*=:4px  from  x  =  0  to  x  =  a ;  also 
iP)  the  corresponding  volume  of  revolution.  Find  (7)  the  total  volume  of  an  ellip- 
soid of  revolution  (see  Ex.  9,  p.  10). 

8.  Show  that  the  area  under  y  =  sin  mx  sin  nx  or  y  =  cos  mx  cos  nx  from  x  =  0 
to  X  =  V  is  zero  if  m  and  n  are  unequal  integers  but  |  v  if  they  are  equal. 

9.  Find  the  sectorial  area  of  r  =  a  tan ^  between  the  radii  ^  =  0  and  ^  =  }ir. 

10.  Find  the  area  of  the  {a)  lemniscate  r*=a*  cos 2^  and  (/3)  cardioid  r= 1— co60. 

11.  By  Ex.  10,  p.  10,  find  the  volumes  of  these  solids.  Be  careful  to  choose  the 
parallel  planes  so  that  A  (x)  may  be  found  easily. 

(a)  The  part  cut  off  from  a  right  circular  cylinder  by  a  plane  through  a  diameter 
of  one  base  and  tangent  to  the  other.  Ana,  2/3  w  of  the  whole  volume. 

(/3)  How  much  is  cut  off  from  a  right  circular  cylinder  by  a  plane  tangent  to  its 
lower  base  and  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  plane  of  the  base  ? 

(7)  A  circle  of  radius  6  <  a  is  revolved,  about  a  line  in  its  plane  at  a  distance  a 
from  its  center,  to  generate  a  ring.  The  volume  of  the  ring  is  2  w^oft*. 

(5)  The  axes  of  two  equal  cylinders  of  revolution  of  radius  r  intersect  at  right 
angles.  The  volume  common  to  the  cylinders  is  16  r'/S. 

12.  If  the  cross  section  of  a  solid  is  A(x)  =  a^  +  a,x'  +  a^  +  a,,  a  cubic  in  x, 
the  volume  of  the  solid  between  two  parallel  planes  is}A(£  +  4if+^)  where  h 
is  the  altitude  and  B  and  R  are  the  bases  and  M  is  the  middle  section. 

13.  Show  that  f-^  =  tan-i  *  "^  ^ 


J  l  +  x« 


1-cx 


13.  Aids  to  integration.  The  majority  of  cases  of  integration  which 
arise  in  simple  applications  of  calculus  may  be  treated  by  the  method 
of  §  12.  Of  the  remaining  cases  a  large  number  cannot  be  integrated 
at  all  in  terms  of  the  functions  which  have  been  treated  up  to  this 

point.   Thus  it  is  impossible  to  express  I      .  =  in  terms 

J  V(l-x«)(l-aV) 

of  elementary  functions.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  introducing  a 
variety  of  new  functions  in  higher  analysis  is  to  have  means  for  effect- 
ing the  integrations  called  for  by  important  applications.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  cannot  be  taken  up  here.  The  problem  of 
integration  from  an  elementary  point  of  view  calls  for  the  tabular 
tion  of  some  devices  which  will  accomplish  the  integration  for  a 
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wide  variety  of  integrands  integrable  in  terms  of  elementary  functions. 
The  devices  which  will  be  treated  are : 

Integration  by  parts,  Resolution  into  partial  fractions, 

Various  substitutions,        Reference  to  tables  of  integrals. 
InUgraUon  by  porta  is  an  application  of  (61)  when  written  as 

fuv"  =  u«  -  fu'v,  (61') 

That  is,  it  may  happen  that  the  integrand  can  be  written  as  the  product  uv^  of  two 
factors,  where  v"  is  integrable  and  where  ufv  is  also  integrable.  Then  w/  is  integrable. 
For  instance,  log  2  is  not  integrated  by  the  fundamental  formulas ;  but 

flogx  =  flogx .  1  =  X  logx  —  fx/x  =  X  logx  —  X. 

Here  log  x  is  taken  as  u  and  1  as  v',  so  that  o  is  x,  u'  is  1/x,  and  u^o  =  1  is  immedi- 
ately integrable.  This  method  applies  to  the  inverse  trigonometric  and  hyperbolic 
functions.  Another  example  is 

Tx  sin  X  =  —  X  cosx  +  Tcosx  =  sin  X  —  X  cosx. 

Here  if  x  =  u  and  sin  x  =  it',  both  v"  and  u'v  =  —  cosx  are  integrable.  If  the  choice 
lin  x=u  and  x=i<  had  been  made,  t/  would  have  been  integrable  but  u'v= j|  x'  cos  x 
would  have  been  less  simple  to  integrate  than  the  original  integrand.  Hence  in 
^iplying  integration  by  i>arts  it  is  necessary  to  look  ahead  far  enough  to  see  that 
both  v'  and  u'v  are  integrable,  or  at  any  rate  that  V^  is  integrable  and  the  integral 
of  ufv  is  simpler  than  the  original  integral.* 

Frequently  integration  by  i>arts  has  to  be  applied  several  times  in  succession .  Thus 

fx^ef  =  x«€*  —  r2x€*  if  u  =  x«,  !<  =  ^, 

=  xV  — 2rx€*-  r^j  ifu  =  x,    r'rrc*, 

=  x«e*  — 2x€»  +  2e*. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  back  to  the  given  integral 
and  thus  afford  an  equation  from  which  that  integral  can  be  obtained  by  solution. 
For  example, 

ief  coax  =  €f  cosx  +  jefBinx  if  u  =  cosx,  1/=  e*, 

=  e'cosx  +  I  €*sinx—  Tc^cosx  I      if  u  =  sinx,  1^^=  c* 

=  c*(cosx  +  sinx)—  jefcoBX, 
Hence  re*cosx  =  j^e^  (cosx  +  sinx). 

*  The  method  of  differentials  may  again  be  introduced  if  desired. 
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14.  For  the  integraiion  of  a  rational  fraction  f{x)/F(x)  where /and  Fare  poly- 
nomials in  X,  the  fraction  is  first  resolved  into  partial  fmctions.  This  is  accom- 
plished as  follows.  First  if  /  is  not  of  lower  degree  than  JP,  divide  F  into/  until  the 
remainder  is  of  lower  degree  than  F,  The  fraction  f/F  is  thus  resolved  into  the 
sum  of  a  polynomial  (the  quotient)  and  a  fraction  (the  remainder  divided  by  F) 
of  which  the  numerator  is  of  lower  degree  than  the  denominator.  As  the  polyno- 
mial is  integrable,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  consider  fractions  f/F  where  /  is  of 
lower  degree  than  F,  Next  it  is  a  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  that  a  poly- 
nomial F  may  be  resolved  into  linear  and  quadratic  factors 

F(z)  =  k(x  —  a)'(x  —  h)fi(x  —  c)y .  •  .(x«  +  mx  +  n)**(x*  +  jmb  +  7)»'. . ., 

where  a,  6,  c,  •  •  •  are  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  F(x)  =  0  and  are  of  the  respec- 
tive multiplicities  a,  /3,  7,  •  •  • ,  and  where  the  quadratic  factors  when  set  equal  to 
zero  give  the  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots  of  F  =  0,  the  multiplicities  of  the 
imaginary  roots  being  m,  r,  •  •  • .  It  is  then  a  further  theorem  of  algebra  that  the 
fraction //F  may  be  written  as 

F(x)      x-a      (x-a)«  (x-a)«     x-6  ^(x-6)^^ 

X*  -^-mx-^  n      (x*  +  mx  +  n)'  (x*  +  mx  +  n)**  ' 

where  there  is  for  each  irreducible  factor  of  F  a  term  corresponding  to  the  highest 
power  to  which  that  factor  occurs  in  F  and  also  a  term  corresponding  to  every 
lesser  power.  The  coefficients  A,  £,  •  •  • ,  Af,  ^,  •  •  •  may  be  obtained  by  clearing 
of  fractions  and  equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x,  and  solving  the  equations ; 
or  they  may  be  obtained  by  clearing  of  fractions,  substituting  for  x  as  many  dif- 
ferent values  as  the  degree  of  F,  and  solving  the  resulting  equations. 

When  f/F  has  thus  been  resolved  into  partial  fractions,  the  problem  has  been 
reduced  to  the  integration  of  each  fraction,  and  this  does  not  present  serious 
difficulty.  The  following  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  method  of  resolution 
into  partial  fractions  and  of  integration.   Let  it  be  required  to  integrate 

r ^±1 and   r_i^+i 

J  *(z-l)(x-2)(z»  +  x  +  l)  J  (x-l)«(x-8)» 

The  first  fraction  is  exiMuisible  into  partial  fractions  in  the  form 

x«  +  l  A.B.C,Z)X  +  F 

=  — I 7  H -z  + 


x(x-l)(x-2)(x«  +  x  +  l)      X      x-1      x-2     x«  +  x  +  l 

Hence        x«  +  1  =  A{x  - 1)  (x  -  2)  (x«  +  x  +  1)  +  Bx(x  -  2)  (x*  +  x  + 1) 

+  Cx(x  - 1)  (x«  +  X  +  1)  +  (2>K  +  E)x(x  - 1)  (X  -  2). 

Rather  than  multiply  out  and  equate  coefficients,  let  0,  1,  2,  —  1,  —  2  be  substi- 
tuted. Then 

1  =  2A,    2=-8B,     6  =  14C,    D-F  =  l/21,     F-2D  =  l/7, 

4x  +  5 


r x«-|-l rj_  _  r      2  r       6        __  r 

J  x(x-l)(x-2)(x«  +  x+l)     J  2x     J  8(x-l)     J  i4(x-2)      J 


21(x«  +  x  +  l) 


=  llogx-?log(x-l)  +  Alog(x-2)-llog(x»  +  x  +  l)--^tan-i?^ 
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In  the  Becond  case  the  form  to  be  assumed  for  the  expansion  is 

2a»  +  6        _    A  B  C  D  E 

(X  - 1)«  (X  -  3)»  ""  «  -  1      (X  - 1)«      (X  -  3)      (X  -  3)«      (X  -  3)» ' 

2x«  +  6  =  A(x  -  1)  (X  -  3)»  +  B(x  -  3)»  +  C(x  -  l)«(x  -  3)* 
+  D(x  -  1)«  (X  -  3)  +  ^(x  -  1)«. 
The  Bubstitution  of  1,  3,  0,  2,  4  gives  the  equations 

8=-8B,        60  =  4JF,        9A  +  3C-D  +  12  =  0, 
A  —  C  +  D  +  6  =  0,        A  +  3C  +  32)  =  0. 

The  solutions  are  —  9/4,  —  1,  +  9/4,  —  3/2,  15,  and  the  integral  becomes 

J  (x-l)«(x-3)»         4    *^^         '^x-1^4    ^^         ' 

3 16 

2(x-.3)      2(x-3)«* 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  partial  fractions  shows  that  any 
rational  fraction  may  be  inteffraied  and,  moreover,  that  the  integral  may  at  most  con- 
sist of  a  rational  part  plus  the  logarithm  of  a  rational  fraction  plus  the  inverse 
tangent  of  a  rational  fraction  should  not  be  overlooked.  Taken  with  the  method 
of  substitution  it  establishes  very  wide  categories  of  integrands  which  are  inte- 
grate In  terms  of  elementary  functions,  and  effects  their  integration  even  though 
by  a  somewhat  laborious  method. 

15*  The  method  cf  substitution  depends  on  the  identity 

which  is  allied  to  (69).  To  show  that  the  integral  on  the  right  with  respect  to  y 
is  the  integral  of  /(x)  with  respect  to  x  it  is  merely  necessary  to  show  that  its 
derivative  with  respect  to  x  is  /(x).  By  definition  of  integration, 

by  (4).  The  identity  is  therefore  proved.  The  method  of  integration  by  substitu- 
tion is  in  fact  seen  to  be  merely  such  a  systematization  of  the  method  based  on 
(69)  and  set  forth  in  { 12  as  will  make  it  practicable  for  more  complicated  problems. 
Again,  differentials  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

Let  R  denote  a  rational  function.  To  effect  the  integration  of 

fsin  X  B  (sin*x,  cosx),       let    cos  x  =  y,        then  J—  /?  (1  —  y*,  y) ; 
fcosx  B  (cos'x,  sin  x),       let    sin  x  =  y,        then  jR  (1  —  y',  y) ; 

fR(^x,  CO.X),  let    tan|  =  y,        then  j;fi(j^.  T^J^' 

The  last  substitution  renders  any  rational  function  of  sin  x  and  cos  x  rational  in 
the  variable  y ;  it  should  not  be  used,  however,  if  the  previous  ones  are  applicable 
— it  is  almost  certain  to  give  a  more  difficult  final  rational  fraction  to  integrate. 
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A  large  number  of  geometric  problems  give  integrands  which  are  rational  in  x 
and  in  some  one  of  the  radicals  Va*  +  x*,  Va«  —  x*,  Vx*  —  a*.  These  may  be  con- 
verted into  trigonometric  or  hyperbolic  integrands  by  the  following  substitutions : 

fR(x,  Va'  — X*)       x  =  asiny,  j/2  (a  sin  y,  a  cosy)  a  cosy; 

|x  =  atany,  (/{(atany,  asecy)a8e6'y. 

I  X  =  a  sinh  y,  I  R^ol  sinh  y,  a  cosh  y)  a  cosh  y ; 

x  =  asecy,  rA(asecy,  atany)asecytany 


r«  (x,  Vx«  -  a«) 


X  =  a  cosh  y,      f/i  (a  cosh  y,  a  sinh  y)  a  sinh  y. 


It  frequently  turns  out  that  the  integrals  on  the  right  are  easily  obtained  by 
methods  already  given ;  otherwise  they  can  be  treated  by  the  substitutions  above. 

In  addition  to  these  substitutions  there  are  a  large  number  of  others  which  are 
applied  under  specific  conditions.  Many  of  them  will  be  found  among  the  exer- 
cises. Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  integrand,  which  does  not  come 
under  any  of  the  standard  types  for  which  substitutions  are  indicated,  is  none  the 
less  integrable  by  some  substitution  which  the  form  of  the  integrand  will  suggest. 

Tables  of  integrals,  giving  the  integrals  of  a  large  number  of  Integrands,  have 
been  constructed  by  using  various  methods  of  integration.  B.  O.  Peirce*s  "  Short 
Table  of  Integrals  **  may  be  cited.  If  the  i>articular  integrand  which  is  desired  does 
not  occur  in  the  Table,  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  some  substitution  which  will 
reduce  it  to  a  tabulated  form.  In  the  Table  are  also  given  a  large  number  of 
reduction  formulas  (for  the  most  part  deduced  by  means  of  integration  by  parts) 
which  accomplish  the  successive  simplification  of  integrands  which  could  perhaps 
be  treated  by  other  methods,  but  only  with  an  excessive  amount  of  labor.  Several 
of  these  reduction  formulas  are  cited  among  the  exercises.  Although  the  Table  is 
useful  in  performing  integrations  and  indeed  makes  it  to  a  large  extent  unneces- 
sary to  learn  the  various  methods  of  integration,  the  exercises  immediately  below, 
which  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  methods  of  integration,  should 
be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  Table. 


1.  Integrate  the  following  by  parts : 

(a)  fx  cosh  X,  (0)  J  tan-i  x,  (7)  fx""  log  x, 

2.  If  P(x)  is  a  polynomial  and  P'(x),  i^'(x),  •  •  •  its  derivatives,  show 

(ar)/P(x)e«  =  ie«[p(x)-lp'(x)  +  lp'»-...]. 

(/3)  rP(x)cosax  =  isinaxrP(x) -~\p''(x)  +  \ pi^(x) 1 

J  a  \_  or  a*  J 

+ 1 C08  a*  fi  P'(x)  -  i  ^""(0;)  + 1  PT(z) -.. .]. 
a  {_a  a*  a*  J 

and  (7)  derive  a  similar  result  for  the  integrand  P(x)  sin  ax. 
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3.  By  successive  integration  by  parts  and  subsequent  solution,  sliow 

/  V  C.^  t   1       e«*(a8inte  — ftcosftx) 
(a)Je«8inte  =  -i--^-j-^ 1. 

(7)  Jaje^'cosz  =  ^^e^^[6x{8inx  +  2cosz)  —  48inx  —  Scosx]. 

4.  Prove  by  integration  by  parts  the  reduction  formulas 

/  V  T:  -       —        8in"»+ixco8"-ix      n  — 1    /•  .  ^ 

(a)  I  sin"»x  cos" a;  = j- f  sin"*x  cos"-^z, 

//.\  r*     -        -        tan"«-ixsec»z         m  — 1       /^^ 

(/3)  I  tani^xsec^x  = I  tan»-axsec»x, 

^/  m  +  n-l         m  +  n-1^ 

^"^^  J  (x«  +  a«)»  "  2(n  -  l)a«L(x«  +  a«)»-i  +  (^^^ -  ^)  J  (x«  +  a»)» -1 J ' 

^     J  (logx)»  ""     (n-l)(logx)«-i      n- iJ  (logx)»-i ' 

5.  Integrate  by  decomposition  into  partial  fractions : 

(5)  C       ^*  r  ^  rl^!j:L^^±i        /M  r_J__ 

^  'J  (x  +  2)a(x  +  l)'  ^*^J       2x«  +  x«     '  ^*'Jx(l  +  a;2)«* 

6.  Integrate  by  trigonometric  or  hyperbolic  substitution : 

(a)  J  Vo«  -  x\  ip)  J*Vx«  -  a«,  (7)  J*  Va«  +  x«, 

"'/;rhv'       '•'•^'^■'      '"•^^'- 

7.  Find  the  areas  of  these  curves  and  their  volumes  of  revolution : 

(or)  xf  +  yf  =  al,  08)  aV  =  ah^*  -  x«,  (7)  /^Y+  (^  =  1. 

8.  Integrate  by  converting  to  a  rational  algebraic  fraction : 

/•  sinSx  .    r cosSx  t  \  C  8in2x 

^^'  J  a«cori«x  +  6»sin«x*     ^  J  a«  cos* x  +  6»  sin* x '       ^^'  J  a«  co8*x  +  6» sin«x' 

Ja  +  ^cosx'  •/ a  +  6cosx  + csinx'  •/  1  +  sinx 

9.  Show  that  Cr  (x,  Va  +  6x  +  ex')  may  be  treated  by  trigonometric  substitu- 
tion ;  distinguish  between  6*  ^  4  oc  ^  0. 

//      *  fox  +  b\                                           ctx  4*  b 
R  ( 35,  x/ ; )  is  made  rational  by  y»  = .  Hence  infer 
V     \cx  +  d/                                         cx  +  d 

that  1  iJ  (x,  Vlx  —  a)  (x  —  /3))  is  rationalized  by  y*  =     ""     •   This  accomplishes 
J  X  —  a 

the  integration  of  R  (x,  Va  +  te  +  ex*)  when  the  roots  of  a  +  te  +  ex*  =  0  are 

real,  that  is,  when  6*  —  4  ac>  0. 
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11.  Show  that  jrI  x,  ( )  i  I -|  ,  •  •  •  »  where  the  exponents  m,  n, 

' ' '  are  rational,  is  rationalized  by  y*  =  — ^—  if  J;  is  so  chosen  that  km,  Im,  •  •  •  are 
integers.  ex  +  « 

12.  Show  that  Ma  +  bif)Ptf^  may  be  rationalized  if  p  or  9  or  p  +  9  is  an  integer. 
By  setting  x"  =  y  show  that  Tx"*  (a  +  bx")p  may  be  reduced  to  the  above  type  and 

hence  is  integrable  when or  p  or h  p  is  integral. 

n  n 

13.  If  the  roots ofa  +  te  +  cx*  =  Oare imaginary,  JR (x,  Va  +  te  +  ex')  may 
be  rationalized  by  y  =  Va  +  te  +  ex*  T  «  Vc. 

14.  Integrate  the  following . 

(«)  r^.        («  r^.  ■       (»  r-i7=^-7r=. 

•^  Vx-1  ^  l-^Vx  ^  Vl  +  x-Vl  +  x 


•^  V^  +  1  -^  V(l  -  x«)»  -^  (X  -  d)  Va  + te  + 


caJ« 


15.  In  view  of  Ex.  12  discuss  the  integrability  of : 

(or)  rsln"«xcotf»Xi  let  8inx=V^,         (B)  C    _^  <   ®    ^  7       * 

16.  Apply  the  reduction  formulas,  Table,  p.  66,  to  show  that  the  final  integral  for 

f-^=  ^  f  ^  or  r  jL-  or  r   1_ 

according  as  m  is  even  or  odd  and  positive  or' odd  and  negative. 

17.  Prove  sundry  of  the  formulas  of  Peirce^s  Table. 


18.  Show  that  if  R  (x,  Va*  —  x')  contains  x  only  to  odd  powers,  the  substitu- 
tion %  =  Va'  —  »^  will  rationalize  the  expression.  Use  Exs.  1  {g)  and  6  (c)  to 
compare  the  labor  of  this  algebraic  substitution  with  that  of  the  trigonometric  or 
hyperbolic. 

16.  Definite  integrals.  If  an  interval  from  a;  =  atoa;  =  ^be  divided 
into  n  successive  intervals  Aa^i,  Ax^,  •  •  •,  Ax^  and  the  value  /((<)  of  a 
function  f{x)  be  computed  from  some  point  i^  in  each  interval  Aar,-  and 
be  multiplied  by  Ax^,  then  the  limit  of  the  sum 

lim  [/{(,)  A*,  +/(^,)  A*.  +  . . .  +/(Q  A*.]  =  X/(*) ^'^       (62) 

■  ■■• 
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irhen  each  interval  becomes  infinitely  short  and  their  number  n  be- 
comes infinite,  is  known  as  the  definite  integral  of  /(x)  from  o  to  i,  and 
is  designated  as  indicated.  If  y=fix)  be  graphed,  the  sum  will  be 
represented  by  the  area  under 
a  broken  line,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  limit  of  the  sum,  that 
is,  the  integral,  vill  be  repre- 
sented by  the  area  under  the 
curve  y=f(x)  and  between 
the  ordinates  z  =  aandx  =  &. 
Thus  the  definite  integral,  de- 
fined arithmetically  by  (62), 
may  be  connected  with  a  geo- 
metric concept  which  can  serve  to  suggest  properties  of  the  integral 
much  as  the  interpretation  of  the  derivative  as  the  slope  of  the  tan- 
gent served  as  a  useful  geometric  representation  of  the  arithmetical 
definition  (2). 
For  instance,  if  a,  £,  c  are  successive  values  of  x,  then 

l'/(x)dx+£/(x)dx-f'/(x)dx  (63) 

is  the  equivalent  of  the  fact  that  the  area  from  a  to  e  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  areas  from  a  to  d  and  b  to  r.  Again,  if  dx  be  considered 
positive  when  x  moves  from  a  to  i,  it  must  be  considered  negative 
when  X  moves  from  (  to  a  and  hence  from  (62) 


(64) 


j;'/(i)ii.-^/(i)i,. 


Finally,  if  M  be  the  maximom  of  /(z)  in  the  interval,  the  area  under 
the  curve  will  be  less  than  that  under  the  line  ^  =  M  through  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve ;  and  if  m  be  the  minimum  of  /(x),  the 
area  under  the  curve  is  greater  than  that  under  y  =  m.   Hence 

m(h  -  a)<£f(x)dx  <  M(b  -  a).  (66) 

There  is,  then,  some  intermediate  value  m  <  /i  <  M  such  that  the  inte- 
gral is  equal  to  /*(£— a);  and  if  the  line  y  =  f*  cute  the  curve  in  a 
point  whose  abscissa  is  £  intermediate  between  a  and  h,  then 

This  is  the  fundamental  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for  definite  integrals. 
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The  definition  (62)  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  evaluation  of  the  definite  in- 
tegrals of  the  simplest  functions.  Consider  first  l/x  and  let  a,  6  be  positive  with  a 
less  than  6.  Let  the  interval  from  a  to  6  be  divided  into  n  intervals  AXf  which  are 
in  geometrical  progression  in  the  ratio  r  so  that  xi  =  a,  Xs  =  ar,  •  •  *,  x.  +i  =  ar* 

and   Axi  =  a (r  —  1),    Axj  =  ar(r  —  1),  Azs  =  ar*(r^  1),  •  • .,   Ax^  =  ar^-^(r  —  1) ; 

whence       6  —  a  =  Axi  +  Axs  H h  Ax«  =  a  (r*  —  1)    and    r"  =  6/a. 

Choose  the  points  (i*  in  the  intervals  Axt  as  the  initial  points  of  the  intervals.  Then 


Azi 
1 


gi.^^.^...  +  ^  =  ^(^-^)  +  «>'(>'-^)  +  ...  +  ^-^(>'-^)  =  n(r-l). 

But  r  =  \/6/a    or    n  =  log  (6/a)  -h  log  r. 

Hence     —i  +  =?  +  ...  +  —-  =  n(r  - 1)  =  log-  • =  log  -  .  — ,.      .  « 

h        £«  ^»  a    logr  a   log(l  +  A) 

Now  if  n  becomes  infinite,  r  approaches  1,  and  h  approaches  0.  But  the  limit  of 
log  (1  -f  K)/h  as  ft  =  0  is  by  definition  the  derivative  of  log  (1  +  x)  when  x  =  0  and 
is  1.   Hence 

As  another  illustration  let  it  be  required  to  evaluate  the  integral  of  co^x  from 
0  to  )  IT.  Here  let  the  intervals  Ax,-  be  equal  and  their  number  odd.  Choose  the  ('s 
as  the  initial  points  of  their  intervals.    The  sum  of  which  the  limit  is  desired  is 

V  =  cos'  0  •  Ax  +  co^  Ax  •  Ax  +  co^  2  Ax  •  Ax  +  •  •  • 

+  co^  (n  —  2)  Ax  •  Ax  +  co^  (n  —  1)  Ax  •  Ax. 

But        hAx  =  i  V,  and  (n  —  1)  Ax  =  }  v  —  Ax,  (n  —  2)  Ax  =  |  v  —  2  Ax,  •  •  *, 

and  cos  (i  »  —  y)  =  sin  y    and    sin*  y  +  co6*  y  =  1. 

Hence        0-  =  Ax  [cos'  0  +  cos'  Ax  +  cos'  2  Ax  +  •  •  •  +  sin'  2  Ax  +  sin'  Ax] 

Hence         \    co^xdx=:  lim  [|nAx  + |  Ax]  =  lim  (JV  + j|  Az)  =  ^v. 

Indications  for  finding  the  integrals  of  other  functions  are  given  in  the  exercises. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  variable  x  which  appears  in  the  expression  of  the 
definite  integral  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  integral  but  merely 
serves  as  a  symbol  useful  in  forming  the  sum  in  (62).  What  is  of  importance  is 
the  function /and  the  limits  a,  6  of  the  interval  over  which  the  integral  is  taken. 

^/(x)cb;==jr/(Odt==^/(y)dy=^/(»)d.. 

The  variable  in  the  integrand  disappears  in  the  integration  and  leaves  the  ndue  ol 
the  integral  as  a  function  of  the  limits  a  and  6  alone. 
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17.  If  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral  be  fixed,  the  value 


s: 


a 

of  the  integ^  is  a  function  of  the  upper  limit  regarded  as  variable 
To  find  the  derivative  *'  (ft),  form  the  quotient  (2), 


I         f(x)dx-  j  f(x)dx 


^(ft  +  Aft)~^(ft) 

Aft  Aft 

By  applying  (63)  and  (65'),  this  takes  the  simpler  form 

'         fix)  dx 

^      ^^        1   fr^^Aft 

Aft  "  Aft  -Aft-'^(^)'^*' 

where  (  is  intermediate  between  ft  and  ft  4- Aft.  Let  Aft  =0.  Then  ( 
approaches  ft  and  f(i)  approaches  /(ft).   Hence 

*'(j>)=f^£mdx=f(b).  (66) 

If  preferred,  the  variable  ft  may  be  written  as  x,  and 

*(x)=jy(x)dx,      *\x)=£jy(x)dx=f(x).      (ee-) 

This  equation  will  establish  the  relation  between  the  definite  integ^l 
and  the  indefinite  integral.  For  by  definition,  the  indefinite  integral 
F(x)  off(x)  is  any  function  such  that  F'(x)  equals /(x).  As  *'(ar)  =f(x) 
it  follows  that  ^x 

j  f(x)dx  =  F(x)-l-C.  (67) 

Hence  except  for  an  additive  constant,  the  indefinite  integral  of  /  is 
the  definite  integ^l  of  /  from  a  fixed  lower  limit  to  a  variable  upper 
limit  As  the  definite  integral  vanishes  when  the  upper  limit  coincides 
with  the  lower,  the  constant  C  is  —  F(a)  a"^ 


X 


6 

f(x)  dx  =  F(ft)  -  FCa).  (67') 


Hence,  the  definite  integral  of  f(x)  from  a  to  h  is  the  difference  between 
the  values  of  any  indefinite  integral  F(x)  taken  for  the  vj^per  and  lower 
limits  of  the  definite  integral ;  and  if  the  indefinite  integral  of  /  is 
known,  the  definite  integral  may  be  obtained  without  applying  the 
definition  (62)  to/ 
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The  great  importance  of  definite  integrals  to  geometiy  and  physics 
lies  in  that  fact  that  many  quantities  connected  with  geometric  figures 
or  physical  bodies  m^i/  be  expressed  simply  for  small  portions  of  the 
figures  or  bodies  and  may  then  be  obtained  as  the  sum  of  those  quanti- 
ties taken  over  all  the  small  portions,  or  rather,  as  the  limit  of  that  sum 
when  the  portions  become  smaUer  and  smaUer,  Thus  the  area  under  a 
curve  cannot  in  the  first  instance  be  evaluated ;  but  if  only  that  portion 
of  the  curve  which  lies  over  a  small  interval  Ao;  be  considered  and  the 
rectangle  corresponding  to  the  ordinate /(f)  be  drawn,  it  is  clear  that 
the  area  of  the  rectangle  is  /(( )  Aa;,  that  the  area  of  all  the  rectangles  is 
the  sum  %f(^)^kx  taken  from  a  to  ft,  that  when  the  intervals  Aa;  approach 
zero  the  limit  of  their  sum  is  the  area  under  the  curve  ;  and  hence  that 
area  may  be  written  as  the  definite  integ^  off(x)  from  a  to  ft.* 

In  like  manner  consider  the  mass  qf  a  rod  of  variable  density  and  suppose  the 
rod  to  lie  along  the  z-axis  so  that  the  density  may  be  taken  as  a  function  of  x. 
In  any  small  length  Az  of  the  rod  the  density  is  nearly  constant  and  the  mass  of 
that  part  is  approximately  equal  to  the  product  pAx  of  the  density  p(z)  at  the 
initial  point  of  that  part  times  the  length  Az  of  the  part.  In  fact  it  is  clear  that 
the  mass  will  be  intermediate  between  the  products  mAz  and  JtfAz,  where  m  and 
M  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  densities  in  the  interval  Az.  In  other  words 
the  mass  of  the  section  Az  will  be  exactly  equal  to  p  (Q  Az  where  (  is  some  value  of 
X  in  the  interval  Az.  The  mass  of  the  whole  rod  is  therefore  the  sum  Zp(QAz 
taken  from  one  end  of  the  rod  to  the  other,  and  if  the  intervals  be  allowed  to 
approach  zero,  the  mass  may  be  written  as  the  integral  of  p(x)  from  one  end  of 
the  rod  to  the  other,  t 

Another  problem  that  may  be  treated  by  these  methods  is  that  of  finding  the 
total  pressure  on  a  vertical  area  submerged  in  a  liquid,  say,  in  water.   Let  w  be  the 

weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  cross  section  I  sq.  unit  and 
of  height  I  unit.  (If  the  unit  is  a  foot,  to  =  62.5  lb.)  At  a 
point  h  units  below  the  surface  of  the  water  the  pressure  is 
wh  and  upon  a  small  area  near  that  depth  the  pressure  is 
approximately  whA  if  ^  be  the  area.  The  pressure  on  the 
area  A  is  exactly  equal  to  w^A  if  (  is  some  depth  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  top  and  that  of  the  bottom  of 
the  area.  Now  let  the  finite  area  be  ruled  into  strips  of  height  AA.  Consider  the 
product  whb{h)  Ah  where  b{h)  =  f(h)  is  the  breadth  of  the  area  at  the  depth  h.  This 

*  The  ('s  may  evidently  be  so  chosen  that  the  finite  sum  2/(0Az  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  area  under  the  curve  ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  intervals  approach  zero  and 
thus  replace  the  sum  by  an  integral  because  the  values  of  (  which  make  the  sum  equal 
to  the  area  are  unknown. 

t  This  and  similar  problems,  here  treated  by  using  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for 
integrals,  may  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  differentiation  as  in  §  7  or  from  that 
of  Duhamel's  or  Osgood's  Theorem  as  in  $§  34,  35.  It  should  be  needless  to  state  that  in 
any  particular  problem  some  one  of  the  three  methods  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  The  reason  for  laying  such  emphasis  upon  the  Theorem  of  the 
Mean  here  and  in  the  exercises  below  is  that  the  theorem  is  in  itself  very  important  and 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  mastered* 
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is  approximately  the  pressure  on  the  strip  as  it  is  the  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  strip 
multiplied  by  the  approximate  area  of  the  strip.  Then  w^h{^  M,  where  (  is  some 
value  between  h  and  h  +  AA,  is  the  actual  pressure  on  the  strip.  (It  is  sufficient  to 
write  the  pressure  as  approximately  whb(h)Ah  and  not  trouble  with  the  (.)  The 
total  pressure  is  then  Zio(6(Q  Ah  or  better  the  limit  of  that  sum.   Then 

P  =  lim  ^w^b(^)dh=f^whb(h)dh, 

where  a  is  the  depth  of  the  top  of  the  area  and  h  that  of  the  bottom.  To  evaluate 
the  pressure  it  is  merely  necessary  to  find  the  breadth  6  as  a  function  of  h  and 
integrate. 

EXERCISES 

1.  If  J;  is  a  constant,  show   f  k/(x) dz  =  k  f  f{x)dx. 

2.  Show  that  \    (u±v)dz=^  f  udx  ±  f  vdx, 

3.  If,  from  a  to  6,  f  (z) <f(x)  <  ^(x),  show  f  f  (z)dx  <  f  f(x)dx  <  f  <^{x)dx, 

Ja  Ja  Ja 

4.  Suppose  that  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  quotient  Q{x)  =/(x)/^(2) 
of  two  functions  in  the  interval  from  a  to  6  are  m  and  3f,  and  let  ^  (x)  be  positive 
so  that 

m<Q{x)  =  ^^<M    and    m0 («)  </(x)  <  3f^ (x) 
4^(x) 

are  true  relations.   Show  by  Exs.  S  and  I  that 

f''f{x)dx  f'f{x)dx 

^<'-fi <^  -<^   y. =  ^=«^«  =  ^' 

/   i>(x)dx  I  ^(x)dx  ^^^' 

Ja  Ja 

where  (  is  some  value  of  x  between  a  and  b. 

5.  If  m  and  M  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  f(x)  between  a  and  b  and  if 
^(x)  is  always  positive  in  the  interval,  show  that 

b  /*b  /*b 


m  f  ^(x)dx  <  f  /(x)^(x)dx  <M  f  <^{x)dx 

Ja  Ja  Ja 

and  f  f{x)i^(x)dx  =  fjL  f  ^(x)dx=/(£)  f  <p(x)dx. 

Ja  Ja  Ja 

Note  that  the  integrals  of  [M—f(x)']^(x)  and  [/(x)  — m]^(x)  are  positive  and 
apply  Ex.  2. 

6.  Evaluate  the  following  by  the  direct  application  of  (82) : 

Jr»  6  53  _  d^  /*b 

xdx  =  — - — ,  (/3)    /  e*dx  =  €*  —  e«. 

o  2  Ja 

Take  equal  intervals  and  use  the  rules  for  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions. 

Jfb                 I                                         /•b               1 
x*dx  = (6«+J-a"«+i),      (/3)    I    c«dx  =  - ((*-c«). 
a                     m  +  1                                                     J  a                    log  C 

In  the  first  the  intervals  should  be  taken  in  geometric  progression  with  r"  =  b/a. 


f. 
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8.  Show  directly  that  (a)   f  8in*xdx  =  J  ir,    {fi)  f  co8*xdx  =  0,  if  n  is  odd. 

9.  With  the  aid  of  the  trigonometric  formulas 

cosx  +  co82x  +  •••  +  co8(n  —  l)x  =  ^  [sinnxcot^x  —  1  —  cosnx], 
8inx  +  8in2x  H h  8in(n—  l)x  =  J[(l  —  C06nx)cotj|x  — sinnx], 

show    (a)   I    co8xdx  =  sin&  — sina,         (/3)    I    sinxdx  =  cosa— cosd. 

V  a  V  a 

10.  A  function  is  said  to  be  even  if  /(—  x)  =/(x)  and  odd  if  /(—  x)  =  — /(x). 
Show    (a)    r     /(x)dx  =  2  r/(x)dx, /even,        (fi)   f     /(x) dx  =  0,  / odd. 

11.  Show  that  if  an  integral  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  lower  limit,  the 
upper  limit  being  fixed,  then 

*»  =  £  £f(x)dx  =  -/(a),      if  *(a)  =  j^ /(x)dx. 

12.  Use  the  relation  between  definite  and  indefinite  integrals  to  compare 
/(x)dx  =  (6-a)/(0    and    F(6)- F(a)  =  (6- a)F'(0, 

a 

the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for  derivatives  and  for  definite  integrals. 

13.  From  consideration  of  Exs.  12  and  4  establish  Cavichy^B  Formula 

AF^F{b)-^F{a)^F'(^)  a<^<b 

A*      *(6)-*(a)       *'(e)'  ' 

which  states  that  the  quotient  of  the  increments  AF  and  A^  of  two  functions,  in 
any  interval  in  which  the  derivative  ^(x)  does  not  vanish,  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  the  derivatives  of  the  functions  for  some  interior  point  of  the  interval.  What 
would  the  application  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for  derivatives  to  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  left-hand  fraction  give,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from 
Cauchy^s  Formula  ? 

14.  Discuss  the  volume  of  revolution  of  y  =/(x)  as  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  thin 
cylinders  and  compare  the  results  with  those  found  in  Ex.  9,  p.  10. 

15.  Show  that  the  mass  of  a  rod  running  from  a  to  6  along  the  x-axis  is 
}  ik(6'  —  a')  if  the  density  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  origin  {k  is  a  factor  of 
proportional  ity) . 

16.  Show  (a)  that  the  mass  in  a  rod  running  from  a  to  &  is  the  same  as  the  area 
under  the  curve  y  =  p{x)  between  the  ordinates  x  =  a  and  x  =  6,  and  explain  why 
this  should  be  seen  Intuitively  to  be  so.  Show  (/3)  that  if  the  density  in  a  plane  slab 
bounded  by  the  x-axis,  the  curve  y  =:f(z),  and  the  ordinates  x  =  a  and  x  =  6  is  a 

yp  (x)  dx ;  also  (7)  that  the  mass 

a 
pb 

of  the  corresponding  volume  of  revolution  is   I    iry^p  (x)  dx. 

17.  An  isosceles  triangle  has  the  altitude  a  and  the  base  2  6.  Find  (a)  the  mass 
on  the  assumption  that  the  density  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  vertex  (meas- 
ured along  the  altitude).  Find  (/9)  the  mass  of  the  cone  of  revolution  formed  by 
revolving  the  triangle  about  its  altitude  if  the  law  of  density  is  the  same. 
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18.  In  a  plane,  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  vnth  respect  to  a 
point  is  defined  as  the  product  mr^  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
point.   Extend  this  definition  from  particles  to  bodies. 

(a)  Show  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  rod  running  from  a  to  &  and  of  a 
circular  slab  of  radius  a  are  respectively 

Jf*b  /*  a 

x^p(x)dx,    and    /=  /    2iiT'p(r)dr,        p  the  density, 
a  vO 

if  the  point  of  reference  for  the  rod  is  the  origin  and  for  the  slab  is  the  center. 
(/3)  Show  that  for  a  rod  of  length  2 1  and  of  uniform  density,  1=  \  MJ^  with 

respect  to  the  center  and  I  =  1 3f^  with  respect  to  tlie  end,  M  being  the  total  mass 

of  the  rod. 

(7)  For  a  uniform  circular  slab  with  respect  to  the  center  I  =  ^  Ma^, 

(d)  For  a  uniform  rod  of  length  2 1  with  respect  to  a  point  at  a  distance  d  from 

its  center  is  /  =  3f  (|  /^  +  (2^).   Take  the  rod  along  the  axis  and  let  the  point  be 

(a,  p)  with  d«  =  a«  +  /3*. 

19.  A  rectangular  gate  holds  in  check  the  water  in  a  reservoir.  If  the  gate  is 
submerged  over  a  vertical  distance  H  and  has  a  breadth  B  and  the  top  of  the 
gate  is  a  units  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  find  the  pressure  on  the  gate.  At 
what  depth  in  the  water  is  the  i)oint  where  the  pressure  is  the  mean  pressure 
over  the  gate  ? 

20.  A  dam  is  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  trapezoid  100  ft.  along  the  top  (which 
is  at  the  water  level)  and  60  ft.  along  the  bottom  and  30  ft.  high.  Find  the  pres- 
sure in  tons. 

21.  Find  the  pressure  on  a  circular  gate  in  a  water  main  if  the  radius  of  the 
circle  is  r  and  the  depth  of  the  center  of  the  circle  below  the  water  level  is  d  ^  r. 

22.  In  space,  moments  of  inertia  are  defined  relative  to  an  axis  and  in  the  for- 
mula I  =  mr*,  for  a  single  particle,  r  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
particle  to  the  axis. 

(a)  Show  that  if  the  density  in  a  solid  of  revolution  generated  by  y  =  f{x)  varies 
only  with  the  distance  along  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of 

I  iry^p  {x)  dx.   Apply  Ex.  18  after  dividing  the  solid  into  disks. 

a 

(/3)  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  about  a  diameter  in  case  the  density 
is  constant ;  I  =  j  Ma^  —  -{^  irpa^. 

(7)  Apply  the  result  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  spherical  shell  with 
external  and  internal  radii  a  and  6 ;  I—lM(a^'-  6^)/(a'  —  6^).  Let  6  =  a  and 
thus  find  I  =  }  2da^  as  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  spherical  surface  (shell  of  negli- 
gible thickness). 

(d)  For  a  cone  of  revolution  I  =  ^^  Ma^  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  base. 

23.  If  the  force  of  attraction  exerted  by  amass  m  upon  a  point  is  kmf(r)  where 
r  is  the  distance  from  the  mass  to  the  point,  show  that  the  attraction  exerted  at 
the  origin  by  a  rod  of  density  p  (x)  running  from  a  to  &  along  the  x-axis  is 

A  =  r  kf{x) p (x) dx,     and  that    A  =  kM/ab,        M=p{b-  a), 

is  the  attraction  of  a  uniform  rod  if  the  law  is  the  Law  of  Nature,  that  is, 
/(r)  =  l/r«. 
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24.  Suppose  that  the  density  p  in  the  slab  of  Ex.  16  were  a  function  p  (z,  y)  of 
both  X  and  y.  Show  that  the  mass  of  a  small  slice  over  the  interval  AXj  would  be 
of  the  form 

Ax  J  p(z,  y)dy  =  <^(Q  Ax  and  that   j   <^(x)  Ax  =  J    I  J  p(x,  y)dy  \dx 

would  be  the  expression  for  the  total  mass  and  would  require  an  integration  with 
respect  to  y  in  which  x  was  held  constant,  a  substitution  of  the  limits  /(x)  and  0 
for  y,  and  then  an  integration  with  respect  to  x  from  a  to  6. 

25.  Apply  the  considerations  of  Ex.  24  to  finding  moments  of  inertia  of 
(or)  a  uniform  triangle  y  =  mx,  y  =  0,  x  =  a  with  respect  to  the  origin^ 
(^)  a  uniform  rectangle  with  respect  to  the  center, 

(7)  a  uniform  ellipse  with  respect  to  the  center. 

26.  Compare  Exs.  24  and  16  to  treat  the  volume  under  the  surface  z  =  p  (x,  y) 
and  over  the  area  bounded  by  y  =/(x),  y  =  0,  x  =  a,  x  =  6.   Find  the  volume 

(a)  under  z^xy  and  over  y*  =  4i>x,  y  =  0,  x  =  0,  x  =  6, 

(P)  under  «  =  x*  +  y*  and  over  x*  +  y'  =  a*,  y  =  0.  x  =  0,  x  =  Q, 

(7)  under  -.  +  ?-  +  ?-  =  iand  over  ?-  +  ^  =  1,  y  =  0,  x  =  0,  x  =  a. 

27.  Discuss  sectorial  area  }  jr^d^  in  polar  coordinates  as  the  limit  of  the  sum 
of  small  sectors  running  out  from  the  pole. 

28.  Show  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  circular  sector  of  angle  a 

f^d^  in  polar  coordinates. 

29.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  (a)  lemniscate  r*  =  a*  cos'  2  ^ 
and  (p)  cardioid  r  =  a  (1  ~  cos  0)  with  respect  to  the  pole.  Also  of  (7)  the  circle 
r  =  2  a  cos  ^  and  (8)  the  rose  r  =  a  sin  2  ^  and  (e)  the  rose  r  =  a  sin  8  0. 


CHAPTER  II 

RSVIBW  OF  FUlfDAMBNTAL  THEORY « 

18.  Numbers  and  limits.  The  concept  and  theory  of  recU  nuinJber^ 
integral,  rational,  and  irrational,  will  not  be  set  forth  in  detail  here. 
Some  matters,  however,  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  imderstand- 
ing  of  rigorous  methods  in  analysis  must  be  mentioned ;  and  numerous 
points  of  view  which  are  adopted  in  the  study  of  irrational  nimiber 
will  be  suggested  in  the  text  or  exercises. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  by  his  earlier  work  the  reader  has  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  real  numbers.  In  particular  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  accustomed 
to  represent  numbers  as  a  scale^  that  is,  by  points  on  a  straight  line,  and  that  he 
knows  that  when  a  line  is  given  and  an  origin  chosen  upon  it  and  a  unit  of  measure 
and  a  positive  direction  have  been  chosen,  then  to  each  point  of  the  line  corre- 
sponds one  and  only  one  real  number,  and  conversely.  Owing  to  this  correspond- 
ence, that  is,  owing  to  the  conception  of  a  scale,  it  is  possible  to  interchange 
statements  about  numbers  with  statements  about  points  and  hence  to  obtain  a 
more  vivid  and  graphic  or  a  more  abstract  and  arithmetic  phraseology  as  may  be 
desired.  Thus  instead  of  saying  that  the  numbers  Xi,  Xj,  •  •  •  are  increasing  algebra- 
ically, one  may  say  that  the  points  (whose  coordinates  are)  Xi,  Xs,  •  •  •  are  moving 
in  the  positive  direction  or  to  the  right ;  vrith  a  similar  correlation  of  a  decreasing 
suite  of  numbers  with  points  moving  in  the  negative  direction  or  to  the  left.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  whether  a  statement  is  couched  in  geometric 
or  algebraic  terms,  it  is  always  a  statement  concerning  numbers  when  one  has  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  of  pure  analysis,  t 

It  may  be  recalled  that  arithmetic  begins  with  the  integers,  including  0,  and 
with  addition  and  multiplication.  That  second,  the  rational  numbers  of.  the 
form  p/q  are  introduced  with  the  operation  of  division  and  the  negative  rational 
numbers  with  the  operation  of  subtraction.  Finally,  the  irrational  numbers  are 
introduced  by  various  processes.  Thus  V2  occurs  in  geometry  through  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  and  Vs  for  the 
diagonal  of  a  cube.  Again,  ir  is  needed  for  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter 
in  a  circle.  In  algebra  any  equation  of  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  defining  a  number.  But  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  rational  and  irrational  numbers  in  that  any  rational  number  is  of  the 

*  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  set  forth  systematically,  with  attention  to  precision 
of  statement  and  accuracy  of  proof,  those  fundamental  definitions  and  theorems  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  calculus  and  which  have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter  from  an 
intuitive  rather  than  a  critical  point  of  view. 

t  Some  illustrative  graphs  will  be  given ;  the  student  should  make  many  others. 
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form  ±  p/q  with  q  ^0  and  can  therefore  be  written  down  explicitly ;  whereas 
the  irrational  numbers  arise  by  a  variety  of  processes  and,  although  they  may  be 
represented  to  any  desired  accuracy  by  a  decimal,  they  cannot  all  be  written 
down  explicitly.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  definite  axioms  regulating 
the  essential  properties  of  irrational  numbers.  The  particular  axiom  upon  which 
stress  will  here  be  laid  is  the  axiom  of  continuity,  the  use  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  proof  of  elementary  theorems  on  limits. 

19.  Axiom  of  Continuity.  Jf  all  the  points  of  a  line  are  divided  into 
two  classes  such  that  every  point  of  the  first  class  precedes  every  point  of 
the  second  class,  there  must  be  a  point  C  such  that  any  point  preceding 
C  is  in  the  first  class  and  any  point  succeeding  C  is  in  the  second  class. 
This  principle  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  numbers,  as :  Jfall  real  num- 
bers be  assorted  into  two  classes  such  that  every  number  of  the  first  ckiss 
is  algebraically  less  than  every  number  of  the  second  class,  there  must  be 
a  number  N  such  that  any  number  less  than  N  is  in  the  first  class  and 
any  nuinber  greater  than  N  is  in  the  second.  The  number  N  (or  point  C) 
is  called  the  frontier  number  (or  point),  or  simply  the  frontier  of  the 
two  classes,  and  in  particular  it  is  the  upper  frontier  for  the  first  class 
and  the  lower  frontier  for  the  second. 

To  consider  a  particular  case,  let  all  the  negative  numbers  and  zero  constitute 
the  first  class  and  all  the  positive  numbers  the  second,  or  let  the  negative  numbers 
alone  be  the  first  class  and  the  positive  numbers  with  zero  the  second.  In  either 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  classes  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  axiom  and  that  zero  is 
the  frontier  number  such  that  any  lesser  number  is  in  the  first  class  and  any 
greater  in  the  second.  If,  however,  one  were  to  consider  the  system  of  all  positive 
and  negative  numbers  but  without  zero,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  no  number 
N  which  would  satisfy  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  axiom  when  the  two 
classes  were  the  negative  and  positive  numbers  ;  for  no  matter  how  small  a  posi- 
tive number  were  taken  as  N,  there  would  be  smaller  numbers  which  would  also 
be  positive  and  would  not  belong  to  the  first  class ;  and  similarly  in  case  it  were 
attempted  to  find  a  negative  N.  Thus  the  axiom  insures  the  presence  of  zero  in 
the  system,  and  in  like  manner  insures  the  presence  of  every  other  number  —  a 
matter  which  is  of  importance  because  there  is  no  way  of  writing  all  (irrational) 
numbers  in  explicit  form. 

Further  to  appreciate  the  continuity  of  the  number  scale,  consider  the  four 
significations  attributable  to  the  phrase  **  the  interval  from  a  to  h.^^   They  are 

a^x^6,        a<x  =  6,        a  =  x<6,        a<x<h. 

That  is  to  say,  both  end  points  or  either  or  neither  may  belong  to  the  interval.  In 
the  case  a  is  absent,  the  interval  has  no  first  point ;  and  if  h  is  absent,  there  is  no 
last  point.  Thus  if  zero  is  not  counted  as  a  positive  number,  there  is  no  least 
positive  number  ;  for  if  any  least  number  were  named,  half  of  it  would  surely  be 
less,  and  hence  the  absurdity.  The  axiom  of  continuity  shows  that  if  all  numbers 
be  divided  into  two  classes  as  required,  there  must  be  either  a  greatest  in  the  first 
class  or  a  least  in  the  second  —  the  frontier  —  but  not  both  unless  the  frontier  is 
counted  twice,  once  in  each  class. 
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30.  Definition  of  a  Limit.   If  x  is  a  variable  which  takes  on  succes- 
sive values  x^,x^,"'yXi,Xjy"'y  the  variable  x  is  said  to  approach  the  con- 
stant I  as  a  limit  if  the  numerical  difference  between  x  and  I  ultimately 
becomes y  and  for  all  succeeding  values  of  x  remains y 
less  than  any  preassiyned  number  no  m^atter  how      i    '  ^    '    l"'H  '  ^ 
smalL    The  numerical  difference  between  x  and  I 
is  denoted  by  |aj  — /|  or  |^  — a?|  and  is  called  the  absolute  value  of  the 
difference.    The  fact  of  the  approach  to  a  limit  may  be  stated  as 

[a;  —  /|  <  €     for  all  a:'s  subsequent  to  some  x 
or  aj  =  Z-hi7,     kl"*^*     ^^^  ^^  ^'^  subsequent  to  some  x, 

where  e  is  a  positive  number  which  may  be  assigned  at  pleasure  and 
must  be  assigned  before  the  attempt  be  made  to  find  an  x  such  that 
for  all  subsequent  af^s  the  relation  |x  —  /|  <  e  holds. 

So  long  as  the  conditions  required  in  the  definition  of  a  limit  are  satisfied  there 
is  no  need  of  bothering  about  how  the  variable  approaches  its  limit,  whether  from 
one  side  or  alternately  from  one  side  and  the  other,  whether  discontinuously  as  in 
the  case  of  the  area  of  the  polygons  used  for  computing  the  area  of  a  circle  or 
continuously  as  in  the  case  of  a  train  brought  to  rest  by  its  brakes.  To  speak 
geometrically,  a  point  x  which  changes  its  position  upon  a  line  approaches  the 
point  I  as  a  limit  if  the  point  z  ultimately  comes  into  and  remains  in  an  assigned 
interval,  no  matter  how  small,  surrounding  L 

A  variable  is  said  to  become  infinite  if  the  numerical  value  of  the 
variable  ultimately  becomes  and  remains  greater  than  any  preassigned 
number  A",  no  matter  how  large.*  The  notation  is  a:  =  oo,  but  had  best 
be  read  "  x  becomes  infinite,"  not  "  x  equals  infinity." 

Theorem  1.  If  a  variable  is  always  increasing,  it  either  becomes 
infinite  or  approaches  a  limit. 

That  the  variable  may  increase  indefinitely  is  apparent.  But  if  it  does  not 
become  infinite,  there  must  be  numbers  K  which  are  greater  than  any  value  of 
the  variable.  Then  any  number  must  satisfy  one  of  two  conditions :  either  there 
are  values  of  the  variable  which  are  greater  than  it  or  there  are  no  values  of  the 
variable  greater  than  it.  Moreover  all  numbers  that  satisfy  the  first  condition  are 
less  than  any  number  which  satisfies  the  second.  All  numbers  are  therefore 
divided  into  two  classes  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  axiom  of  continuity,  and 
there  must  be  a  number  N  such  that  there  are  values  of  the  variable  greater  than 
any  number  N  —  e  which  is  less  than  N,  Hence  if  e  be  assigned,  there  is  a  value  of 
the  variable  which  lies  in  the  interval  JV  —  e  <  x  ^  JST,  and  as  the  variable  is  always 
increasing;  all  subsequent  values  must  lie  in  this  interval.  Therefore  the  variable 
approaches  A'  as  a  limit. 

*  This  definition  means  what  it  says,  and  no  more.  Later,  additional  or  different 
meanings  may  be  assigned  to  infinity,  bat  not  now.  Loose  and  extraneous  concepts  in 
this  connection  are  almost  certain  to  introduce  errors  and  confusion. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  If  Xi,  X],  •  •  •,  x»,  •  •  •,  x»+i„  •  •  •  is  a  suite  approaching  a  limit,  apply  the  defi- 
nition of  a  limit  to  show  that  when  e  is  given  it  must  be  possible  to  find  a  value  of 
n  80  great  that  |x»  ^p  ->  x^ |  <  e  f or  all  values  of  p. 

2.  If  xi,  X],  •  •  •  is  a  suite  approaching  a  limit  and  if  yi,  ys,  •  •  *  is  any  suite  such 
that  I  ^n  —  Xn  I  approaches  zero  when  n  becomes  infinite,  show  that  the  y^s  approach 
a  limit  which  is  identical  with  the  limit  of  the  x^s. 

3.  As  the  definition  of  a  limit  is  phrased  in  terms  of  inequalities  and  absolute 
values,  note  the  following  rules  of  operation  : 

(a)  If    a  > 0    and    oft,   then     -  >  -    and    -  <  7 » 

a     a  e      h 

(ft  |a  +  6  +  c+  •••|^|a|  +  |6|  +  |c|+  ••.,       (7)  |a6c..  .|  =  |a|.|6|.|c|..., 

where  the  equality  sign  in  (/?)  holds  only  if  the  numbers  a,  6,  c,  •  •  •  have  the  same 
sign.  By  these  relations  and  the  definition  of  a  limit  prove  the  fundamental 
theorems : 

If  limx  =  X  and  limy  =  T,  then  lim  (x  ±  y)  =  X±  F  and  lim  xy  =  XT. 

4.  Prove  Theorem  1  when  restated  in  the  slightly  changed  form :  If  a  variable 
X  never  decreases  and  never  exceeds  K^  then  x  approaches  a  limit  N  and  N  ^K, 
Blustrate  fully.  State  and  prove  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the  case  of  a 
variable  never  increasing. 

5.  If  Xi,  x,,  •  •  •  and  yi,  ys,  •  •  •  are  two  suites  of  which  the  first  never  decreases 
and  the  second  never  increases,  all  the  y^s  being  greater  than  any  of  the  x^s,  and  if 
when  ff  is  assigned  an  n  can  be  found  such  that  y*  —  x»  <  e,  show  that  the  limits 
of  the  suites  are  identical. 

6.  If  Xi,  x„  •  •  •  and  yi,  ys,  •  •  •  are  two  suites  which  never  decrease,  show  by  Ex.  4 
(not  by  Ex.  3)  that  the  suites  Xi  +  yi,  Xs  +  ys,  •  •  •  and  x^yi,  Xsys,  •  •  •  approach 
limits.  Note  that  two  infinite  decimals  are  precisely  two  suites  which  never  de- 
crease as  more  and  more  figures  are  taken.  They  do  not  always  increase,  for  some 
of  the  figures  may  be  0. 

7.  If  the  word  "all-in  the  hypothesis  of  the  axiom  of  continuity  be  assumed  to 
refer  only  to  rational  numbers  so  that  the  statement  becomes:  If  all  rational 
numbers  be  divided  into  two  classes  •  •  • ,  there  shall  be  a  number  N  (not  neces- 
sarily rational)  such  that  *  •  • ;  then  the  conclusion  may  be  taken  as  defining  a 
number  as  the  frontier  of  a  sequence  of  rational  numbers.  Show  that  if  two  num- 
bers X,  F  be  defined  by  two  such  sequences,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  numbers  be 
d^ned  as  the  number  defined  by  the  sequence  of  the  sums  of  corresponding  terms 
as  in  Ex.  6,  and  if  the  product  of  the  numbers  be  d^ned  as  the  number  defined  by 
the  sequence  of  the  products  as  in  Ex.  6,  then  the  fundamental  rules 

X+Tz=Y-\-X,  XT=TX,  {X+T)Z  =  XZ+TZ 

of  arithmetic  hold  for  the  numbers  X,  F,  Z  defined  by  sequences.  In  this  way  a 
complete  theory  of  irrationals  may  be  built  up  from  the  properties  of  rationals 
combined  with  the  principle  of  continuity,  namely,  1°  by  defining  irrationals  as 
frontiers  of  sequences  of  rationals,  2P  by  defining  the  operations  of  addition,  multi- 
plication, •  •  •  as  operations  upon  the  rational  numbers  in  the  sequences,  8°  by 
showing  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  still  hold  for  the  irrationals. 
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8.  Apply  the  principle  of  continuity  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  number  z 
sooh  that  z*  =  2.  To  do  this  it  should  be  shown  that  the  rationals  are  divisible 
into  two  classes,  those  whose  square  is  less  than  2  and  those  whose  square  is  not 
less  than  2 ;  and  that  these  classes  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  axiom  of  conti- 
nuity. In  like  manner  if  a  is  any  positive  number  and  n  is  any  positive  integer, 
show  that  there  is  an  x  such  that  x"  =  a. 

21.  Theorems  on  limits  and  on  sets  of  points.  The  theorem  on 
limits  which  is  of  fundamental  algebraic  importance  is 

Theorem  2.  If  R  (Xy  y,  «,*••)  be  any  rational  function  of  the  variables 
X,  y,  X,  '  *  ->  s^d  if  these  variables  are  approaching  limits  JC,  7,  Z,  •  •  *, 
then  the  value  of  R  approaches  a  limit  and  the  limit  is  R  (X,  Yy  Z,  "  •), 
provided  there  is  no  division  by  zero. 

As  any  rational  expression  is  made  up  from  its  elements  by  combinations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
theorem  for  these  four  operations.  All  except  the  last  have  been  indicated  in  the 
above  Ex.  3.  As  multiplication  has  been  cared  for,  division  need  be  considered 
only  in  the  simple  case  of  a  reciprocal  1/x.  It  must  be  proved  that  if  lim  x  =  X, 
then  Urn  (1/x)  =  1/X  Now 

1       1 


X     X 


1*11-3:1 


This  quantity  must  be  shown  to  be  less  than  any  assigned  c.  As  the  quantity  is 
compUcated  it  wiU  be  replaced  by  a  simpler  one  which  is  greater,  owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  denominator.  Since  x  =  X,  x  ~  X  may  be  made  numerically  as 
smaU  as  desired,  say  less  than  c^,  for  all  x^s  subsequent  to  some  particular  x.  Hence 
if  c^  be  taken  at  least  as  smaU  as  i|X|,  it  appears  that  |x|  must  be  greater  than 
||X|.  Then 

I x-^l     |x--_XJ ^  _^ 

|x||X|^l|X|«       i|X|«'  ^  ^^ 

and  if  c'  be  restricted  to  being  less  than  }|X|'ff,  the  difference  is  less  than  c  and 
the  theorem  that  lim  (1/x)  =  1/X  is  proved,  and  also  Theorem  2.  The  necessity 
for  the  restriction  X  ^  0  and  the  corresponding  restriction  in  the  statement  of 
the  theorem  is  obvious. 

Theorem  3.  If  when  c  is  given,  no  matter  how  small,  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  value  of  n  so  great  that  the  difference  |a^»+p  — ^»|  between  x^ 
and  every  subsequent  term  a;.^^  in  the  suite  Xi,  a^,  <••,  a;.,  •••  is  less 
than  c,  the  suite  approaches  a  limit,  and  conversely. 

The  converse  part  has  already  been  given  as  Ex.  1  above.  The  theorem  itself  is 
a  consequence  of  the  axiom  of  continuity.  First  note  that  as|Xa+p  —  Xn|<ff  for 
all  x*s  subsequent  to  Xn,  the  x*s  cannot  become  infinite.  Suppose  1^  that  there 
is  some  number  I  such  that  no  matter  how  remote  x.  is  in  the  suite,  there  are 
always  subsequent  values  of  x  which  are  greater  than  {  and  others  which  are  less 
than  I.  As  all  the  x^s  after  x^  lie  in  the  interval  2  c  and  as  I  is  less  than  some  x^s 
and  greater  than  others,  I  must  lie  in  that  interval.   Hence  |  Z  —  x»^.p  |  <  2  c  for  aU 
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z'b  subsequent  to  x^.  But  now  2  e  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired  because  e  can  be 
taken  as  small  as  desired.  Hence  the  definition  of  a  limit  applies  and  the  x*b 
approach  2  as  a  limit. 

Suppose  2?  that  there  is  no  such  number  I,  Then  every  number  k  is  such  that 
either  it  is  possible  to  go  so  far  in  the  suite  that  all  subsequent  numbers  x  are 
as  great  as  A:  or  it  is  possible  to  go  so  far  that  all  subsequent  x^s  are  less  than  k. 
Hence  all  numbers  k  are  divided  into  two  classes  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  axiom  of  continuity,  and  there  must  be  a  number  N  such  that  the  x^s  ultimately 
come  to  lie  between  N  ^  ^  and  -AT  +  e',  no  matter  how  small  e'  is.  Hence  the  x's 
approach  ^  as  a  limit.  Thus  under  either  supposition  the  suite  approaches  a  limit 
and  the  theorem  is  proved.  It  may  be  noted  that  under  the  second  supposition  the 
x^s  ultimately  lie  entirely  upon  one  side  of  the  point  N  and  that  the  condition 
|x»+p-'X»{<eis  not  used  except  to  show  that  the  x^s  remain  finite. 

22*  Consider  next  a  set  of  points  (or  their  correlative  numbers) 
without  any  implication  that  they  form  a  suite,  that  is,  that  one  may 
be  said  to  be  subsequent  to  another.  If  there  is  only  a  finite  number 
of  points  in  the  set,  there  is  a  point  farthest  to  the  right  and  one 
farthest  to  the  left.  If  there  is  an  infinity  of  points  in  the  set,  two 
possibilities  arise.  Either  1^  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  point  K  so 
far  to  the  right  that  no  point  of  the  set  is  farther  to  the  right  —  in 
which  case  the  set  is  said  to  be  unlimited  above  —  or  2*  there  is  a 
point  K  such  that  no  point  of  the  set  is  beyond  K — and  the  set  is 
said  to  be  limited  above.  Similarly,  a  set  may  be  limited  below  or  ur^ 
limited  below.  If  a  set  is  limited  above  and  below  so  that  it  is  entirely 
contained  in  a  finite  interval,  it  is  said  merely  to  be  limited.  If  there 
is  a  point  C  such  that  in  any  interval,  no  matter  how  small,  surround- 
ing C  there  are  points  of  the  set,  then  C  is  called  a  point  of  condensa^ 
tion  of  the  set  (C  itself  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  set). 

Theorem  4.  Any  infinite  set  of  points  which  is  limited  has  an 
upper  frontier  (maximum?),  a  lower  frontier  (minimum?),  and  at 
least  one  point  of  condensation. 

Before  proving  this  theorem,  consider  three  infinite  sets  as  illustrations : 
(a)  1,  1.9,  1.99,  1.999,  .  • .,  09)  -  2,  . . .,  -  1.99,  -  1.9,  -  1, 

(7)  -l,-l,-J,---,}iiil- 

In  (a)  the  element  1  is  the  minimum  and  serves  also  as  the  lower  frontier ;  it  is 
clearly  not  a  point  of  condensation,  but  is  isolated.  There  is  no  maximum  ;  but  2 
is  the  upper  frontier  and  also  a  point  of  condensation.  In  {p)  there  is  a  maximum 
—  1  and  a  minimum  —  2  (for  —  2  has  been  incorporated  with  the  set).  In  (7)  there 
is  a  maximum  and  minimum ;  the  point  of  condensation  is  0.  If  one  could  be  sure 
that  an  infinite  set  had  a  maximum  and  minimum,  as  is  the  case  with  finite 
sets,  there  would  be  no  need  of  considering  upper  and  lower  frontiers.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  upper  or  lower  frontier  belongs  to  the  set,  there  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum  and  the  frontier  is  not  necessarily  a  point  of  condensation ;  whereas 
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if  iht  frontier  does  not  belong  to  the  set,  it  is  necessarily  a  point  of  condensation  and 
the  corresponding  extreme  point  is  missing. 

To  prove  that  there  is  an  upper  frontier,  divide  the  points  of  the  line  into  two 
classes,  one  consisting  of  points  which  are  to  the  left  of  some  point  of  the  set,  the 
other  of  points  which  are  not  to  the  left  of  any  point  of  the  set  —  then  apply  the 
axiom.  Similarly  for  the  lower  frontier.  To  show  the  existence  of  a  point  of  con- 
densation, note  that  as  there  is  an  infinity  of  elements  in  the  set,  any  point  p  is  such 
that  either  there  is  an  infinity  of  points  of  the  set  to  the  right  of  it  or  there  is  not. 
Hence  the  two  classes  into  which  all  points  are  to  be  assorted  are  suggested,  and 
the  application  of  the  axiom  offers  no  difficulty. 

EXERCISES 

1.  In  a  manner  analogous  to  the  proof  of  Theorem  2,  show  that 

(or)  lim  - — -  =  -,  (/5)hm  —-—  =  -,  (7)    lim  - — r=-l. 

X&0X  —  2      2  *=2   x+o       7  xi-ix*  — 1 

2.  Given  an  infinite  series  jS  =  ux  +  us  +  Ug  +  •  •  • .  Construct  the  suite 

Si  =  ui,  Sj  =  ui  +  tti,  5t  =  ui  +  ui  +  ut,  . . .,  Si  =  ui  +ui  +  • . .  +  u<,  . . ., 

where  Si  is  the  sum  of  the  first  i  terms.  Show  that  Theorem  3  gives :  The  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  condition  that  the  series  S  converge  is  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
an  n  so  large  that  |'Sm+|,  —  <$«!  shall  be  less  than  an  assigned  e  for  all  values  of  p. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  series  converges  when  the  suite  of  S^a  approaches  a  limit, 
and  conversely. 

3.  If  in  a  series  ui  —  us  +  ug  — 1^4  +  •  •  •  the  terms  approach  the  limit  0,  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative,  and  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  the 
series  converges.   Consider  the  suites  <Si,  Sz,  S^,  •  •  •  and  Ss,  S4,  St,  •  •  • . 

4.  Given  three  infinite  suites  Of  numbers 

ati,  x«,  •  •  •,  x»,  •  •  • ;      yi,  y%,  •  •  •,  y*,  •  •  • ;      «i,  ««,  •  •  •,  ^n,  •  •  • 

of  which  the  first  never  decreases,  the  second  never  increases,  and  the  terms  of  the 
third  lie  between  corresponding  terms  of  the  first  two,  x^  ^  z*  ^  yn.  Show  that 
the  suite  of  z^s  has  a  point  of  condensation  at  or  between  the  limits  approached  by 
the  x^s  and  by  the  y^s ;  and  that  if  lim  x  =  lim  y  =  /,  then  the  z^s  approach  Z  as  a 
limit. 

5.  Restate  the  definitions  and  theorems  on  sets  of  points  in  arithmetic  terms. 

6.  Give  the  details  of  the  proof  of  Theorem  4.  Show  that  the  proof  as  outlined 
gives  the  least  point  of  condensation.  How  would  the  proof  be  worded  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  point  of  condensation  ?  Show  that  if  a  set  is  limited  abovei|it  has  an 
upper  frontier  but  need  not  have  a  lower  frontier. 

7.  If  a  set  of  points  is  such  that  between  any  two  there  is  a  third,  the  set  is  said 
to  be  dense.  Show  that  the  rationals  form  a  dense  set ;  also  the  irrationals.  Show 
that  any  point  of  a  dense  set  is  a  point  of  condensation  for  the  set. 

8.  Show  that  the  rationals  p/q  where  q  <  K  do  not  form  a  dense  set  —  in  fact 
are  a  finite  set  in  any  limited  interval.  Hence  in  regarding  any  irrational  as  the 
limit  of  a  set  of  rationals  it  is  necessary  that  the  denominators  and  also  the  numer- 
ators should  become  infihite. 
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9.  Show  that  if  an  infinite  set  of  points  lies  in  a  limited  region  of  the  plane, 
say  in  the  rectangle  a^x^b,  c^y^d,  there  must  be  at  least  one  point  of 
condensation  of  the  set.  Give  the  necessary  definitions  and  apply  the  axiom 
of  continuity  successively  to  the  abscissas  and  ordinates. 

23.  Real  functions  of  a  real  variable.  If  x  he  a  variable  which 
takes  on  a  certain  set  of  values  of  which  the  totality  may  be  denoted 
by  [pc]  and  if  y  is  a  second  variable  the  value  of  which  is  uniquely 
determined  for  each  x  of  the  set  [as],  then  y  is  said  to  be  a  function  of 
X  defined  over  the  set  [a;].  The  terms  "  limited,"  "  unlimited,"  "  limited 
above,"  "  unlimited  below,"  •  •  •  are  applied  to  a  function  if  they  are 
applicable  to  the  set  [y]  of  values  of  the  function.  Hence  Theorem  4 
has  the  corollary : 

Theorem  5.  If  a  function  is  limited  over  the  set  [a;],  it  has  an 
upper  frontier  M  and  a  lower  frontier  m  for  that  set 

If  the  function  takes  on  its  upper  frontier  My  that  is,  if  there  is  a 
value  x^  in  the  set  [a?]  such  that  f(x^  =  A/,  the  function  has  the  abso- 
lute maximuvi  M  at  x^)  and  similarly  with  respect  to  the  lower 
frontier.  In  any  case,  the  difference  M—m  between  the  upper  and 
lower  frontiers  is  called  the  oscillation  of  the  function  for  the  set  [x]. 
The  set  [x]  is  generally  an  interval. 

Consider  some  illustrations  of  functions  and  sets  over  which  they  are  defined. 
The  reciprocal  1/x  is  defined  for  all  values  of  x  save  0.  In  the  neighborhood  of  0 
the  function  is  unlimited  above  for  positive  x^s  and  unlimited  below  for  negative  z*s. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  function  is  not  limited  in  the  interval  0  <  x  ^  a  but  is 
limited  in  the  interval  e  ^  x  ^  a  where  e  is  any  assigned  positive  number.  The 
function  +  Vx  is  defined  for  all  positive  x^s  including  0  and  is  limited  below.  It 
is  not  limited  above  for  the  totality  of  all  positive  numbers ;  but  if  K  is  assigned, 
the  function  is  limited  in  the  interval  Q^x^K,  The  factorial  function  x  1  is  de- 
fined only  for  positive  integers,  is  limited  below  by  the  value  1,  but  is  not  limited 
above  unless  the  set  [x]  is  limited  above.  The  function  E  (x)  denoting  the  integer 
not  greater  than  x  or  **  the  integral  i>art  of  x  ^^  is  defined  for  all  positive  numbers 
—  for  instance  ^  (3)  =  ^  (ir)  =  3.  This  function  is  not  expressed,  like  the  elemen- 
tary functions  of  calculus,  as  a  **  formula  ^* ;  it  is  defined  by  a  definite  law,  however, 
and  is  just  as  much  of  a  function  asx'  +  3x  +  2or}  b\v?2x  +  logx.  Indeed  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  elementary  functions  themselves  are  in  the  first  instance 
defined  by  definite  laws  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  they  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  considerable  study  and  have  been  largely  developed  along  analytic  lines 
that  they  appear  as  formulas.  The  ideas  of  function  and  formula  are  essentially 
distinct  and  the  latter  is  essentially  secondary  to  the  former. 

The  definition  of  function  as  given  above  excludes  the  so-called  nwUiple-vaXued, 
functions  such  as  Vx  and  sin-^  x  where  to  a  given  value  of  x  correspond  more  than 
one  value  of  the  function.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  treating  multiple-valued  func- 
tions to  resolve  the  functions  into  different  parts  or  branches  so  that  each  branch 
ifl  a  flingle-valued  function.  Thus  +  Vx  is  one  branch  and  ->  Vx  the  other  branch 
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of  Vx ;  in  fact  when  z  is  positiye  the  symbol  Vx  is  usually  restricted  to  mean 
merely  +  Vx  and  thus  becomes  a  single-valued  symbol.  One  branch  of  sin*^  x  con- 
sists of  the  values  between  —  }  ir  and  +  ^  v,  other  branches  give  values  between 
\  X  and  }  V  or  —  }  IT  and  —  |  x,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  term  "  function  *'  will  be 
restricted  in  this  chapter  to  Uie  single-valued  functions  allowed  by  the  definition. 

2S4.  If  x  =  a  18  any  point  of  an  interval  over  which  f(x)  is  defined^ 
the  function  f(x)  is  said  to  be  continuous  at  the  point  x  =  a  if 

lim/(ic)  =f(a)y  no  matter  how  x  =  a. 

The  function  is  said  to  he  continuous  in  the  interval  if  it  is  continuous 
at  evert/  point  of  the  interval.  If  the  function  is  not  continuous  at  the 
point  a,  it  is  said  to  be  discontinuous  at  a;- and  if  it  fails  to  be  con- 
tinuous at  any  one  point  of  an  interval,  it  is  said  to  be  discontinuous 
in  the  interval. 

Theorem  6.  If  any  finite  number  of  functions  are  continuous  (at  a 
point  or  over  an  interval),  any  rational  expression  formed  of  those 
functions  is  continuous  (at  the  point  or  over  the  interval)  provided  no 
division  by  zero  is  called  for. 

Theorem  7.  If  y=f(x)  is  continuous  at  x^  and  takes  the  value 
y^j=/(x^  and  if  «  =  4>(y)  is  a  continuous  function  oi  y  Sit  y  =  y^  then 
z  =  <^[/(ap)]  will  be  a  continuous  function  of  x  at  x^. 

In  regard  to  the  definition  of  continuity  note  that  a  function  cannot  be  con- 
tinuous at  a  point  unless  it  is  defined  at  that  point.  Thus  e-^/^  is  not  continuous 
atx  =  0  because  division  by  0  is  impossible  and  the  function  is  undefined.  If,  how- 
ever, the  function  be  defined  at  0  as/(0)  =  0,  the  function  becomes  continuous  at 
X  =  0.  In  like  manner  the  function  1/x  is  not  continuous  at  the  origin,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to/(0)  any  value  which  will  render  the  function 
continuous ;  the  function  becomes  infinite  at  the  origin  and  the  very  idea  of  be- 
coming infinite  precludes  the  possibility  of  approach  to  a  definite  limit.  Again,  the 
function  ^(x)  is  in  general  continuous,  but  is  discontinuous  for  integral  values 
of  X.  When  a  function  is  discontinuous  at  x  =  a,  the  amount  of  the  discontinuity  is 
the  limit  of  the  oscillation  3f  —  m  of  the  function  in  the  interval  a  —  d<x<a  +  d 
surrounding  the  point  a  when  d  approaches  zero  as  its  limit.  The  discontinuity 
of  E  (x)  at  each  integral  value  of  x  is  clearly  1 ;  that  of  1/x  at  the  origin  is  infi- 
nite no  matter  what  value  is  assigned  to/(0). 

In  case  the  interval  over  which /(x)  is  defined  has  end  points,  say  a  =  x  ^  6, 
the  question  of  continuity  at  x  =  a  must  of  course  be  decided  by  allowing  x  to 
approach  a  from  the  right-hand  side  only ;  and  similarly  it  is  a  question  of  lef t^ 
handed  approach  to  b.  In  general,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  restrict  the 
approach  of  a  variable  to  its  limit  to  being  one-sided,  the  notations  x±a+  and 
X  =  6-  respectively  are  used  to  denote  approach  through  greater  values  (right- 
handed)  and  through  lesser  values  (left-handed).  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this 
specification  in  the  case  of  the  ends  of  an  interval ;  for  it  is  understood  that  x 
shall  take  on  only  values  in  the  interval  in  question.    It  should  be  noted  that 
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lim  f(x)  =/(xo)  when  z  =  Xo***  in  no  wise  implies  the  continuity  of  /(x)  at  Xo ;  * 
simple  example  is  that  of  E  (x)  at  the  positive  integral  points. 

The  proof  of  Theorem  6  is  an  immediate  corollary  application  of  Theorem  2.  For 

lim  R  [/(x),  0  (x) . . .]  =  B  [lim/(x),  lim  0  (x), . .  •]  =  ^  [/(lim  x),  0  (lim  x),  •  •  ], 

and  the  proof  of  Theorem  7  is  equally  simple. 

Theorem  8.  If  f(x)  is  continuous  at  a;  =  a,  then  for  any  positive 
c  which  has  been  assigned,  no  matter  how  small,  there  may  be  found  a 
number  S  such  that  \f(x)  —/(a)  |  <  €  in  the  interval  |  x—  a|  <  8,  and 
hence  in  this  interval  the  oscillation  of  f(x)  is  less  than  2  c.  And 
conversely,  if  these  conditions  hold,  the  function  is  continuous. 

This  theorem  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  restatement  of  the  definition  of  conti- 
nuity combined  with  the  definition  of  a  limit.  For  "lim/(x)  =/(a)  when  x  :£=  a, 
no  matter  how  *^  means  that  the  difference  between /(x)  and /(a)  can  be  made  as 
small  as  desired  by  taking  x  sufficiently  near  to  a ;  and  conversely.  The  reason 
for  this  restatement  is  that  the  present  form  is  more  amenable  to  analytic  opera- 
tions. It  albo  suggests  the  geometric  picture  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  usual  idea  of  continuity  in  graphs.  For  the 
theorem  states  that  if  the  two  lines  y  =f{a)  ±e\)e  drawn, 
the  graph  of  the  function  remains  between  them  for  at  least 
the  short  distance  d  on  each  side  of  x  =  a ;  and  as  e  may  be 
assigned  a  value  as  small  as  desired,  the  graph  cannot  exhibit 
breaks.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that  the  actual 
physical  graph  is  not  a  curve  but  a  band,  a  two-dimensional  region  of  greater  or 
less  breadth,  and  that  a  function  could  be  discontinuous  at  every  point  of  an 
interval  and  yet  lie  entirely  within  the  limits  of  any  given  physical  graph. 

It  is  clear  that  d,  which  has  to  be  determined  subsequerUly  to  e,  is  in  general 
more  and  more  restricted  as  e  is  taken  smaller  and  that  for  different  points  it  is 
more  restricted  as  the  graph  rises  more  rapidly.  Thus  if  /(x)  =  1/x  and  e  =  1/1000, 
I  can  be  nearly  1/10  if  Xo  =  100,  but  must  be  slightly  less  than  1/1000  if  Xo  =  1,  and 
something  less  than  10-  ^  if  x  is  10-  '.  Indeed,  if  x  be  allowed  to  approach  zero,  the 
value  S  for  any  assigned  e  also  approaches  zero ;  and  although  the  function 
/(x)  =  1/x  is  continuous  in  the  interval  0  <  x  =  1  and  for  any  given  Xo  and  e  a 
number  8  may  be  found  such  that  |/(x)  — /(xo)  |  <  e  when  |x  —  Xo|  <  3,  yet  it  is  not 
possible  to  assign  a  number  8  which  shall  serve  uniformly  for  all  values  of  Xo. 

25.  Theorem  9.  If  a  function  f(x)  is  continuous  in  an  interval 
a  ^x^b  with  end  points,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  S  such  that 
\f(x)  — /(a;o)|<  «  when  |x  —  a:?©  |  <  8  for  all  points  Xq  ;  and  the  function 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  continuous. 

The  proof  is  conducted  by  the  method  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Suppose  c 
li  assigned.  Consider  the  suite  of  values  \,  ^,  ^,  •  •  • ,  or  any  other  suite  which 
iipproaches  zero  as  a  limit.  Suppose  that  no  one  of  these  values  will  serve  as  a  3 
iir  all  points  of  the  interval.  Then  there  must  be  at  least  one  point  for  which  | 
not  serve,  at  least  one  for  which  \  will  not  serve,  at  least  one  for  which  \  will 

,Mrve,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  This  infinite  set  of  points  must  have  at  least  one 
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point  of  condenBation  C  such  that  in  any  interval  surrounding  C  there  are  points  for 
which  2-*  will  not  serve  as  d,  no  matter  how  large  k.  But  now  by  hyx)othe8is/(z) 
is  continuous  at  C  and  hence  a  number  i  can  be  found  such  that  |/(z)  — /(C)|<  \  e 
when  |x  —  Zo|  <  2 a.  The  oscillation  of /(x)  in  the  whole  interval  4d  is  less  than  e. 
Now  if  xo  be  any  point  in  the  middle  half  of  this  interval,  |xo  ~  C\<i\  and  if  x 
satisfies  the  relation  |x  ->  Xo|  <  d,  it  must  still  lie  in  the  interval  4d  and  the  differ- 
ence |/(x)  — /(xo)  I  <  e,  being  surely  not  greater  than  the  oscillation  of  /in  the  whole 
interval.  Hence  it  is  i)06sible  to  surround  C  with  an  interval  so  small  that  the 
same  5  will  serve  for  any  point  of  the  interval.  This  contradicts  the  former  con- 
clusion, and  hence  the  hypothesis  upon  which  that  conclusion  was  based  must  have 
been  false  and  it  must  have  been  possible  to  find  a  i  which  would  serve  for  all 
points  of  the  interval.  The  reason  why  the  proof  would  not  apply  to  a  function 
like  1/x  defined  in  the  interval  0  <  x  =  1  lacking  an  end  point  is  precisely  that 
the  point  of  condensation  C  would  be  0,  and  at  0  the  function  is  not  continuous 
and  |/(x)  —/(C)  |<le,  |x— C|<2a  could  not  be  satisfied. 

Theorem  10.  If  a  function  is  continuous  in  a  region  which  includes 
its  end  points,  the  function  is  limited. 

Theorem  11.  If  a  function  is  continuous  in  an  interval  which  includes 
its  end  points,  the  function  takes  on  its  upper  frontier  and  has  a  maxi- 
mum Jf ;  similarly  it  has  a  minimum  m. 

These  are  successive  corollaries  of  Theorem  0.  For  let  e  be  assigned  and  let  8 
be  determined  so  as  to  serve  uniformly  for  all  points  of  the  interval.  Divide  the 
interval  6  —  a  into  n  successive  intervals  of  length  8  or  less.  Then  in  each  such 
interval /cannot  increase  by  more  than  e  nor  decrease  by  more  than  e.  Hence  / 
will  be  contained  between  the  values /(a)  +  ru  and /(a)  —  ne,  and  is  limited.  And 
/(x)  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  frontier  in  the  interval.  Next  consider  the  rational 
function  l/(3f ->/)  of  /.  By  Theorem  6  this  is  continuous  in  the  interval  unless 
the  denominator  vanishes,  and  if  continuous  it  is  limited.  This,  however,  is  impos- 
sible for  the  reason  that,  as  3f  is  a  frontier  of  values  of  /,  the  difference  3f ->/ 
may  be  made  as  small  as  desired.  Hence  \/(M-^f)  is  not  continuous  and  there 
must  be  some  value  of  x  for  which  /  =  Jlf . 

Theorem  12.  lff(x)  is  continuous  in  the  interval  a^x^b  with  end 
points  and  if  f(a)  and  f(b)  have  opposite  signs,  there  is  at  least  one 
point  (,  a  <  i  <  by  in  the  interval  for  which  the  function  vanishes. 
And  whether  /(a)  and  f(b)  have  opposite  signs  or  not,  there  is  a  point 
i,  a  <  (  <bf  such  that  /(()  =  /i,  where  /jl  is  any  value  intermediate  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  of /in  the  interval. 

For  convenience  suppose  that /(a)  <  0.  Then  in  the  neighborhood  of  x  =  a  the 
function  will  remain  negative  on  account  of  its  continuity ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  h  it  will  remain  positive.  Let  f  be  the  lower  frontier  of  values  of  x  which 
make/(x)  positive.  Suppose  that/(()  were  either  positive  or  negative.  Then  as 
/  is  continuous,  an  interval  could  be  chosen  surrounding  (  and  so  small  that  /  re- 
mained positive  or  negative  in  that  interval.  In  neither  case  could  (  be  the  lower 
frontier  of  positive  values.   Hence  the  contradiction,  and  /(Q  must  be  zero.  To 
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prove  the  second  part  of  the  theorem,  let  c  and  d  be  the  values  of  z  which  make 
/  a  minimum  and  maximum.  Then  the  function  /—/a  ^as  opposite  signs  at  c  and 
d,  and  must  vanish  at  some  point  of  the  interval  between  c  and  d ;  and  hence  a 
fortiori  at  some  point  of  the  interval  from  a  to  6. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Note  that  x  is  a  continuous  function  of  x,  and  that  consequently  it  follows 
from  Theorem  6  that  any  rational  fraction  P(x)/Q(x),  where  P  and  Q  are  poly- 
nomials in  X,  must  be  continuous  for  all  x^s  except  roots  of  Q  (x)  =  0. 

2.  Graph  the  function  x  —  ^(x)  for  x  ^  0  and  show  that  it  is  continuous  except 
for  integral  values  of  x.  Show  that  it  is  limited,  has  a  minimum  0,  an  upper  fron- 
tier 1,  but  no  maximum. 

3.  Suppose  that/(x)  is  defined  for  an  infinite  set  [x]  of  which  x  =  a  is  a  point 
of  condensation  (not  necessarily  itself  a  point  of  the  set).   Suppose 

llm    [/(x0-/(x'0]  =  O    or    |/(x')-/(x")|<«,  |x'- a|<  «,  |x"- a|<  «, 

when  z'  and  x''  regarded  as  independent  variables  approach  a  as  a  limit  (passing 
only  over  values  of  the  set  [x],  of  course).  Show  that/(x)  approaches  a  limit  as 
X  i  a.  By  considering  the  set  of  values  of /(x),  the  method  of  Theorem  3  applies 
almost  verbatim.  Show  that  there  is  no  essential  change  in  the  proof  if  it  be 
assumed  that  z'  and  z''  become  infinite,  the  set  [x]  being  unlimited  instead  of 
having  a  point  of  condensation  a. 

4.  From  the  formula  sin  x  <  x  and  the  formulas  for  sin  u  ->  sin  o  and  cos  u  —  cos  v 
show  that  A  sin  x  and  A  cos  x  are  numerically  less  than  2 1  Ax  | ;  hence  infer  that  sin  x 
and  cosx  are  continuous  functions  of  x  for  all  values  of  x. 

5.  What  are  the  intervals  of  continuity  for  tanx  and  cscx  ?  If  e  =  10-*,  what 
are  approximately  the  largest  available  values  of  8  that  will  make  |/(x)  — /(Xq)  |<e 
when  Xo  =  1**,  30°,  60°,  89°  for  each  ?   Use  a  four-place  table. 

6.  Let  /(x)  be  defined  in  the  interval  from  0  to  1  as  equal  to  0  when  x  is  irra- 
tional and  e(iual  to  I/9  when  x  is  rational  and  expressed  as  a  fraction  p/q  in  lowest 
terms.  Show  that/  is  continuous  for  irrational  values  and  discontinuous  for 
rational  values.   Ex.  8,  p.  30,  will  be  of  assistance  in  treating  the  irrational  values. 

7.  Note  that  in  the  definition  of  continuity  a  generalization  may  be  introduced 
by  allowing  the  set  [x]  over  which  /  is  defined  to  be  any  set  each  point  of  which 
is  a  point  of  condensation  of  the  set,  and  that  hence  continuity  over  a  dense  set 
(Ex.  7  above),  say  the  rationals  or  irrationals,  may  be  defined.  This  is  important 
because  many  functions  are  in  the  first  instance  defined  only  for  rationals  and  arfe 
subsequently  defined  for  irrationals  by  interpolation.  Note  that  if  a  function  is 
continuous  over  a  dense  set  (say,  the  rationals),  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  uni- 
formly continuous  over  the  set.  For  the  i)oint  of  condensation  C  which  was  used 
in  the  pnM)f  of  Theorem  9  may  not  be  a  i)oint  of  the  set  (may  be  irrational),  and 
the  proof  would  f Jill  through  for  the  same  reason  that  it  would  in  the  case  of  1/x 
in  the  interval  0  <  x  ^  1,  namely,  because  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  the  function 
WM  continuous  at  C.  Show  that  if  a  function  is  defined  and  is  uniformly  continu- 
ous over  a  dense  set,  the  value /(x)  will  approach  a  limit  when  x  approaches  anv 
value  a  (not  necessarily  of  the  set,  but  situated  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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frontien  of  the  set),  and  that  if  this  limit  be  defined  as  the  value  of  /(a),  the 
function  will  remain  continuous.   Ex.  8  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

8.  By  factoring  (x  +  A  x)"  —  x**,  show  for  integral  values  of  n  that  when 
0^  X  ^  IT,  then  A  (x")  <nK^-^  Az  for  small  Ax's  and  consequently  x*  is  uniformly 
continuous  in  the  interval  O^z^K,  If  it  be  assumed  that  x"  has  been  defined 
only  for  rational  x*s,  it  follows  from  Ex.  7  that  the  definition  may  be  extended 
to  all  x's  and  that  the  resulting  x»  will  be  continuous. 

9.  Suppose  (a)  that/(x)  +/(y)  =/(x  +  y)  for  any  numbers  x  and  y.  Show  that 
/(n)  =  r^(l)  and  nf (1/n)  =/(!),  and  hence  infer  that  /(x)  =  a/(l)  =  Cx,  where 
C  =/(!),  for  all  rational  x's.  From  Ex.  7  it  follows  that  if  /(x)  is  continuous, 
/(x)  =  Cx  for  all  x's.  Consider  {p)  the  function  f(z)  such  that /(x)  f{y)  =f{z  +  y). 
Show  that  it  is  Ce«  =  a*. 

10.  Show  by  Theorem  12  that  if  y  =/(x)  is  a  continuous  constantly  increasing 
function  in  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  6,  then  to  each  value  of  y  corresponds  a  single  value 
of  X  so  that  the  function  x  =/~i  (y)  exists  and  is  single-valued ;  show  also  that 
it  is  continuous  and  constantly  increasing.  State  the  corresponding  theorem  if 
/(x)  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  function  f-^(y)  is  called  the  inverse  function 
to/(x). 

11.  Apply  Ex.  10  to  discuss  y  =  Vx,  where  n  is  integral,  x  is  positive,  and  only 
positive  roots  are  taken  into  consideration. 

12.  In  arithmetic  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  the  equations 

a"Hi»  =  a*+'»,  (a"*)"  =  a"~,  o"6"  =  (a6)», 

are  true  when  a  and  h  are  rational  and  positive  and  when  m  and  n  are  any  positive 

and  negative  integers  or  zero,    (or)  Can  it  be  inferred  that  they  hold  when  a 

and  b  are  positive  irrationals  ?   (p)  How  about  the  extension  of  the  fundamental 

inequalities 

x">l,    when    x>l,  x»<l,    when    0^x<l 

to  all  rational  values  of  n  and  the  proof  of  the  inequalities 

x">x"    if    m>n    and    x>l,  x*<x»    if    m>n    and    0<x<l. 

(7)  Next  consider  x  as  held  constant  and  the  exponent  n  as  variable.  Discuss  the 
exponential  function  a'  from  this  relation,  and  Exs.  10, 11,  and  other  theorems  that 
may  seem  necessary.  Treat  the  logarithm  as  the  inverse  of  the  exponential. 

26.  The  derivatiye.  If  x  =  a  is  a  point  of  an  interval  over  which 
f(x)  is  defined  and  if  the  quotient 

Ax  h  . 

approaches  a  limit  when  h  approa>ches  zero,  no  matter  how,  the  function 
f(z)  is  said  to  be  differentiahle  at  x  =  a  and  the  value  of  the  limit  of 
the  quotient  is  the  derivative  f'(a)  off  at  x  =  a.  In  the  case  of  differ- 
entiability, the  definition  of  a  limit  gives 

/(a  +  h)-f(a)^^,^^^^^     or    /(a  +  A) -/(«)  =  A/'(«)  + -jA,    (1) 

where  lim  i;  =  0  when  lini  h  =  0,  no  matter  how. 
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In  other  words  if  e  is  given,  a  6  can  be  found  so  that|iy|<ff  when  |A|<9.  This 
shows  that  a  function  differentiable  at  a  as  in  (1)  is  continuous  at  a.  For 

|/(a  +  h)  -/(a)l  ^  |/'(a) | a  +  e«,  \h\  <  9, 

If  the  limit  of  the  quotient  exists  when  A  =  0  through  positive  values  only,  the 
function  has  a  right-hand  derivative  which  may  be  denoted  by  /'  (a+)  and  similarly 
for  the  left-hand  derivative /'(a-).  At  the  end  points  of  an  interval  the  derivative 
is  always  considered  as  one-handed ;  but  for  interior  points  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  derivatives  must  be  equal  if  the  function  is  to  have  a  derivative  (unqualified). 
The  function  is  said  to  have  an  ir^finUe  derivative  at  a  if  the  quotient  becomes  infi- 
nite as  A  =  0 ;  but  if  a  is  an  interior  point,  the  quotient  must  become  positively 
infinite  or  negatively  infinite  for  all  manners  of  approach  and  not  positively  infinite 
for  some  and  negatively  infinite  for  others.  Geometrically  this  allows  a  vertical 
tangent  with  an  inflection  point,  but  not  with  a  cusp  as  in  Fig.  3,  p.  8.  If  infinite 
derivatives  are  allowed,  the  function  may  have  a  derivative  and  yet  be  discontin- 
uous, as  is  suggested  by  any  figure  where /(a)  is  any  value  between  lim/(a;)  when 
X  =  a+  and  lim/(x)  when  x  =  a-. 

Theorem  13.  If  a  function  takes  on  its  maximum  (or  minimum)  at 
an  interior  point  of  the  interval  of  definition  and  if  it  is  differentiable 
at  that  point,  the  derivative  is  zero. 

Theorem  14.  Rollers  Theorem,  If  a  function  f(x)  is  continuous  over 
an  interval  a^x  ^  b  with  end  points  and  vanishes  at  the  ends  and  has 
a  derivative  at  each  interior  point  a  <x  <  b,  there  is  some  point  f, 
a<(<b,  such  that /'(^)  =  0. 

Theorem  15.  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  If  a  function  is  continuous  over 
an  interval  a  ^  x  ^  b  and  has  a  derivative  at  each  interior  point,  there 
is  some  point  (  such  that 

f(^i^=m  or  A- +^2 -/(-)=/>(.+,,), 

where  A  ^  6  —  a*  and  tf  is  a  proper  fraction,  0  <  tf  <  1. 

To  prove  the  first  theorem,  note  that  if /(a)  =  3f,  the  difference /(a  +  h)  ^f(a) 
cannot  be  positive  for  any  value  of  h  and  the  quotient  ^/h  cannot  be  positive 
when  h>0  and  cannot  be  negative  when  A < 0.  Hence  the  right-hand  derivativo 
cannot  be  positive  and  the  left-hand  derivative  cannot  be  negative.  As  these  two 
must  be  equal  if  the  function  has  a  derivative,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  zero, 
and  the  derivative  is  zero.  The  second  theorem  is  an  immediate  corollary.  For  as 
the  function  is  continuous  it  must  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  (Theorem  11) 
both  of  which  cannot  be  zero  unless  the  function  is  always  zero  in  the  interval. 
Now  if  the  function  is  identically  zero,  the  derivative  is  identically  zero  and  the 
theorem  is  true ;  whereas  if  the  function  is  not  identically  zero,  either  the  maximum 
or  minimum  must  be  at  an  interior  point,  and  at  that  point  the  derivative  will  vanish. 

*  That  the  theorem  is  true  for  any  part  of  the  interval  from  a  to  &  if  it  is  true  for  the 
whole  interval  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  namely,  that  /  be  continuous 
and  that/'  exist,  hold  for  any  part  of  the  interval  if  they  hold  for  the  whole. 
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To  prove  the  last  theorem  construct  the  auxiliary  function 

^(x)=/(x)-/(«)-(x-«)M-?>).         ^.  (,)=/'(,)  _/(^rM. 

0  —  a  0  —  a 

As  ^  (a)  =  ^  (6)  =  0,  Rollers  Theorem  shows  that  there  is  some  point  for  which 
^'  (Q  =  0,  and  if  this  value  be  substituted  in  the  expression  for  ^'  (x)  the  solution 
for/' (I)  gives  the  result  demanded  by  the  theorem.  The  proof,  however,  requires 
the  use  of  the  function  ^  {x)  and  its  derivative  and  is  not  complete  until  it  is  shown 
that  ^  (z)  really  satisfies  the  conditions  of  Rollers  Theorem,  namely,  is  continuous 
in  the  interval  a^x^h  and  has  a  derivative  for  every  point  a < x < b.  The  con- 
tinuity is  a  consequence  of  Theorem  6 ;  that  the  derivative  exists  follows  from  the 
direct  application  of  the  definition  combined  with  the  assumption  that  the  deriva- 
tive of /exists. 

27.  Theorem  16.  If  a  function  has  a  derivative  which  is  identically 
zero  in  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  b,  the  function  is  constant ;  and  if  two 
functions  have  derivatives  equal  throughout  the  interval,  the  functions 
differ  by  a  constant. 

Theorem  17.  If  f(x)  is  differentiable  and  becomes  infinite  when 
x  =  a,  the  derivative  cannot  remain  finite  as  a;  ==  a. 

Theorem  18.  If  the  derivative  /'  (x)  of  a  function  exists  and  is  a 
continuous  function  of  x  in  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  b,  the  quotient  A//A 
converges  uniformly  toward  its  limit /'(ar). 

These  theorems  are  consequences  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean.  For  the  first, 

/(o  +  A)-/(a)  =  A/(a  +  ^A)  =  0,    if    A^6-a,    or   /(a  +  A)=/(a). 

Hence /(x)  is  constant.  And  in  case  of  two  functions/and  ^  with  equal  derivatives, 
the  difference  ^  (x)  =/(x)  —  0(x)  will  have  a  derivative  that  is  zero  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  constant.  For  the  second,  let  x^  be  a  fixed  value  near  a  and  suppose  that 
in  the  Interval  from  x^  to  a  the  derivative  remained  finite,  say  less  than  K,  Then 

\f(xo  +  h)-f{xo)\  =  \hr(xo+eh)\^\h\K. 

Now  let  Xq  +  A  approach  a  and  note  that  the  left-hand  term  becomes  infinite  and 
the  supposition  that/'  remained  finite  is  contradicted.  For  the  third,  note  that/', 
being  continuous,  must  be  uniformly  continuous  (Theorem  0),  and  hence  that  if  c  is 
given,  a  9  may  be  found  such  that 


/(x  +  A)~/(x)_^.^^^ 


^|/'(x  +  ^A)-/'(x)|<c 


when  I  A|<  d  and  for  all  x^s  in  the  interval ;  and  the  theorem  is  proved. 

Concerning  derivatives  of  higher  order  no  special  remarks  are  necessary.  Each 
is  the  derivative  of  a  definite  function  —  the  previous  derivative.  If  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  first  n  orders  exist  and  are  continuous,  the  derivative  of  order  n  +  1 
may  or  may  not  exist.  In  practical  applications,  however,  the  functions  are  gen- 
erally indefinitely  differentiable  except  at  certain  isolated  points.  The  proof  of 
Leibniz's  Theorem  (§  8)  may  be  revised  so  as  to  depend  on  elementary  processes. 
Let  the  formula  be  assumed  for  a  given  value  of  n.  The  only  terms  which  can 
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contribute  to  the  term  DhiD^-^-^-h  in  the  formula  for  the  (n  +  l)Bt  derivative  of 
no  are  the  terms 

n(n-l).>.(n-i  +  2)^,,^^  n(n~l)..>(n- i  + 1)^^ 

1.2...(i-l)  '  1.2...i  ' 

in  which  the  first  factor  is  to  be  differentiated  in  the  first  and  the  second  in  the 
second.  The  sum  of  the  coefficients  obtained  by  differentiating  is 

n(n-l)«>-(n-i  +  2)      n(n- 1)»  .«(n— i  +  1)  _  (n  + l)n- ».(n~  i  + 2) 
1.2.   .(i-1)  1.2. ..i  ""  1.2...i 

which  is  precisely  the  proper  coefficient  for  the  term  DhiL^ +^-h\n  the  expansion 
of  the  (n  +  1)  St  deriyative  of  uv  by  Leibniz^s  Theorem. 

With  regard  to  this  rule  and  the  other  elementary  rules  of  operation  (4)-(7)  of 
the  previous  chapter  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  theorem  as  well  as  a  rule  is  in- 
volved— thus:  If  two  functions  u  and  v  are  differentiable  at  x^,  then  the  product 
uv  is  differentiable  at  x^,  and  the  value  of  the  derivative  is  u  (Xq)  v"  {x^  +  u'  (Xq)  v  (x^. 
And  similar  theorems  arise  in  connection  vdth  the  other  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  ordinary  proof  needs  only  to  be  gone  over  with  care  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
a  rigorous  demonstration.  But  care  does  need  to  be  exercised  both  in  stating  the 
theorem  and  in  looking  to  the  proof.  For  instance,  the  above  theorem  concerning 
a  product  is  not  true  if  infinite  derivatives  are  allowed.  For  let  u  be  —  1, 0,  or  +  1 
according  as  x  is  negative,  0,  or  positive,  and  let  v  =  x.  Now  v  has  always  a  deriva- 
tive which  is  1  and  u  has  always  a  derivative  which  is  0,  +  «o,  or  0  according  as  x 
is  negative,  0,  or  positive.  The  product  uv  is  |x|,  of  which  the  derivative  is  —  1  for 
negative  x^s,  +  1  for  positive  x^s,  and  wmexistent  for  0.  Here  the  product  has  no 
derivative  at  0,  although  each  factor  has  a  derivative,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  have 
a  formula  for  attempting  to  evaluate  something  that  did  not  exist. 


1.  Show  that  if  at  a  point  the  derivative  of  a  function  exists  and  is  positive,  the 
function  must  be  increasing  at  that  point. 

2.  Suppose  that  the  derivatives  f'{a)  and  /'(&)  exist  and  are  not  zero.  Show 
that  f{a)  and  /(b)  are  relative  maxima  or  minima  of  /  in  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  6,  and 
determine  the  precise  criteria  in  terms  of  the  signs  of  the  derivatives /'(a)  and/'(6). 

3.  Show  that  if  a  continuous  function  has  a  positive  right-hand  derivative  at 
every  point  of  the  interval  a^x^6,  then/(&)  is  the  maximum  value  of/.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  right-hand  derivative  is  negative,  show  that/(6)  is  the  minimum  of/. 

4.  Apply  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  to  show  that  if /'(x)  is  continuous  at  a,  then 

x'  and  x"  being  regarded  as  independent. 

5.  Form  the  increments  of  a  function /for  equicresceni  values  of  the  variable : 

AJ  =  f{a  +  h)  -/(o),  Kf=f(a  +  2h)-f(a  +  A), 

Aj/  =  /(a  +  8 A) -/(a  +  2A), . . .. 


/ 
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These  are  called  first  differenoes ;  the  diiferenoeB  of  these  differences  are 

A*/=/(o  +  2 A)  -  2/(0  +  k)  +/(a>, 
A,V=/(«  +  8A)-  2/(a  +  2A)+/(a  +  A),. .. 

which  are  called  the  second  differences ;  in  like  manner  there  are  third  differences 

A,V=/(«  +  3  A)  -  8/(a  +  2  A)  +  8/(tt  +  A)  -/(a), . . . 
and  so  on.  Api^y  the  Law  of  the  Mean  to  all  the  differences  and  show  that 
A«/=  A«/"(o  +  $^h  +  $Jk),        Aff  =  A»/'-(o  +  $^k  +  M  +  M).  •  •  •  • 
Hence  show  that  if  the  first  a  deriyatiTes  of  /  are  continuous  at  a^  then 

/"(a)  =  Urn  ^  •  /'"(a)  =  lim  ^ ,  - . . ,  /c-)(a)  =  Urn  ^ . 

AsO   A'  AAO  A'  AAO  A" 

6.  Cauekff^s  Tkeorrm,  If  /(x)  and  ^  (x)  are  continuous  OTer  a  ^  x  ^  ft,  have 
deriTatives  at  each  interior  point,  and  if  ^'(x)  does  not  vanish  in  the  interral, 

f(b)-f{a)  ^nt)    ^^    /(a  +  A)-/(a)  ^/(g-t-^A) 
^(6)-^  (a)      ^'(0  ^(a  +  A)-^(a)      ^'(a  +  ^A)* 

Prove  that  this  follows  from  the  application  of  Rollers  Theorem  to  the  function 

^(x)  =f(x)  -/(a)  -  [^(x)  -  ^(a)]  ^^^^J . 

7.  One  application  of  Ex.  6  is  to  the  theory  of  indeterminate  fonns.  Show  that 
iff  {a)  =  ^  (a)  =  0  and  if /'(x)/^'(x)  approaches  a  limit  when  x  =  a,  then/(x)/^  (x) 
will  approach  the  same  limit. 

8.  Ttxyhr's  Tkeorrm.  Note  that  the  form  f{b)  =/(a)  +  (6  —  ci)/'(0  is  one  way 
of  writing  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean.   By  the  application  of  RoUe's  Theorem  to 

Hx)  =/(6) -/(x)  -  (6  -  x)/'(x)  -  (6  -  X).  m-^<|5^f^Lni) . 

show  /(6)  =  /(a)  +  (6  -  a)/'(o)  +  <^^^/"({), 

and  to  y.(x)  =/(6)  -/(x)  -  (6-  x)/'(x)-  ^^^r(x) ^^~jy/<'-''(x) 


-  I^ll^ [/(6)  -/(«)  -  (*  -  «)/'(«) 

2  ^  '  (n-1)!  J 


show  /(b)  =f(a)  +  (6  -  a)/'{a)  +  <5_-^/"(a)  +  •  •  • 

(n  - 1)  I  ^  '  n  I  ^^ 

What  are  the  restrictions  that  must  be  imposed  on  the  function  and  its  derivatives  ? 

9.  If  a  continuous  function  over  a^i^h  has  a  right-hand  derivative  at  each 
point  of  the  interval  which  is  zen),  show  that  the  function  is  constant.  Apply  Ex.  2 
to  the  functions /(x)  +  e(x  —  a)  and/(x)  —  e(x  —  a)  to  show  that  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  functions  is  2  c  (6  ~  a)  and  that  /  must  therefore  be  constant. 
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10.  State  and  prove  the  theorems  implied  in  the  formulas  (4)-(6),  p.  2. 

11.  Consider  the  extension  of  Ex.  7,  p.  44,  to  derivatives  of  functions  defined 
over  a  dense  set.  If  the  derivative  exists  and  is  uniformly  continuous  over  the  dense 
set,  what  of  the  existence  and  continuity  of  the  derivative  of  the  function  when  its 
definition  is  extended  as  there  indicated  ? 

12.  If  f{x)  has  a  finite  derivative  at  each  point  of  the  interval  a^z^6,  the 
derivative  f'{z)  must  take  on  every  value  intermediate  between  any  two  of  its  values. 
To  show  this,  take  first  the  case  where /'(a)  and/'(6)  have  opposite  signs  and  show, 
by  the  continuity  of  /  and  by  Theorem  18  and  Ex.  2,  that  /'(Q  =  0.  Next  if 
/'(a)<M</'(6)  without  any  restrictions  on /'(a)  and/'(6),  consider  the  function 
/(x)  —  iix  and  its  derivative  f\x)  —  n.  Finally,  prove  the  complete  theorem.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  continuity  of  /^(x)  is  not  assumed,  nor  is  it  proved ;  for 
there  are  functions  which  take  every  value  intermediate  between  two  given  values 
and  yet  are  not  continuous. 

28.  Summation  and  integration.  Let  f(x)  be  defined  and  limited 
over  the  interval  a  ^x  ^h  and  let  M,  m,  and  0=^  M  —  m  be  the 
upper  frontier,  lower  fron- 
tier, and  oscillation  of  f{x)     ^        •  ^  •'"* 1-**" 

in  the  interval.  Let  n  —  1 
points  of  division  be  intro- 
duced in  the  interval  divid- 
ing it  into  n  consecutive 
intervals  8i,  Sj,  •  •,  8»  of 
which  the  largest  has  the 
length  A  and  let  3/,-,  t??;,  O;, 

and  /(f,)  be  the  upper  and  lower  frontiers,  the  oscillation,  and  any 
value  of  the  function  in  the  interval  8,.   Then  the  inequalities 

7w8<  ^  mfi,  ^  /(f,)8<  ^  3/A  ^  Mil 
will  hold,  and  if  these  terms  be  summed  up  for  all  n  intervals, 


m 


(b-a)^  ^mfi,  ^  ^m)ii  ^  2  A/A  ^  M(b  -  a)  (A) 


will  also  hold.  Let  s  =  Sm,^-,  o"  =  S/(f.)8,.,  and  S  =  ^M,^^  From  (A) 
it  is  clear  that  the  difference  S  —  s  does  not  exceed 

(3f  -  m)  (ft  -  a)  =  0(^  -  a), 

the  product  of  the  length  of  the  interval  by  the  oscillation  in  it.  The 
values  of  the  sums  5,  s,  a-  will  evidently  depend  on  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  interval  is  divided  and  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  divided 
into  that  number  of  parts. 

Theorem  19.  If  n'  additional  points  of  division  be  introduced  into 
the  interval,  the  sum  5'  constructed  for  the  n  -f-  n'  —  1  points  of  division 
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canuot  be  greater  than  S  and  cannot  be  less  than  S  by  more  than 
n'0\.  Similarly,  «'  cannot  be  less  than  s  and  cannot  exceed  s  by  more 
than  n'OA. 

Theorem  20.  There  exists  a  lower  frontier  L  for  all  possible  methods 
of  constructing  the  sum  5  and  an  upper  frontier  I  for  s. 

Theorem  21.  Darboua^s  Theorem,  When  c  is  assigned  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  A  so  small  that  for  all  methods  of  division  for  which  S^.  ^  A, 
the  sums  S  and  s  shall  differ  from  their  frontier  values  L  and  I  by  less 
than  any  preassigned  c 

To  prove  the  firet  theorem  note  that  although  {A)  is  written  for  the  whole  inter- 
Yal  from  a  to  6  and  for  the  sums  constructed  on  it,  yet  it  applies  equally  to  any 
part  of  the  interval  and  to  the  sums  constructed  on  that  part.  Hence  it  Si  =  M^i  be 
the  part  of  S  due  to  the  interval  d,*  and  if  ^  be  the  part  of  S'  due  to  this  interval 
after  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  additional  points  into  it,  m^  ^  ^  =  ^  =  lf|d<. 
Hence  5/  is  not  greater  than  Si  (and  as  this  is  true  for  each  interval  d,-,  S'  is  not 
greater  than  S)  and,  moreover,  Si—  9>^  is  not  greater  than  O.-d,  and  a  fortiori  not 
greater  than  OA.  As  there  are  only  n'  new  points,  not  more  than  n'  of  the  intervals 
Sf  can  be  affected,  and  hence  the  total  decrease  iS  —  iS'  in  ^S  cannot  be  more  than 
n^OA.  The  treatment  of  8  is  analogous. 

Inasmuch  as  (A)  shows  that  the  sums  5  and  8  are  limited,  it  follows  from  Theo- 
rem 4  that  they  possess  the  frontiers  required  in  Theorem  20.  To  prove  Theorem  21 
note  first  that  as  L  is  a  frontier  for  all  the  sums  S^  there  is  some  particular  sum  S 
which  differs  from  X  by  as  little  as  desired,  say  \  e.  For  this  iS  let  n  be  the  number 
of  divisions.  Now  consider  S'  as  any  sum  for  which  each  d,-  is  less  than  A  =  }  c/nO. 
If  the  sum  S'*  be  constructed  by  adding  the  n  points  of  division  for  5  to  the  points 
of  division  for  S'^  S^'  cannot  be  greater  than  iS  and  hence  cannot  differ  from  L  by 
so  much  as  }  e.  Also  S^'  cannot  be  greater  than  S'  and  cannot  be  less  than  iS'  by 
more  than  nOA,  which  is  \  c.  As  iS''  differs  from  L  by  less  than  \  e  and  S^  differs 
from  S^'  by  less  than  ^  e,  S'  cannot  differ  from  L  by  more  than  c,  which  was  to  be 
proved.  The  treatment  of  8  and  I  is  analogous. 

29.  If  indices  are  introduced  to  indicate  the  interval  for  which  the 
frontiers  L  and  I  are  calculated  and  if  p  lies  in  the  interval  from  a  to  ft, 
then  Zjf  and  Zjf  will  be  functions  of  fi. 

Theorem  22.  The  equations  L^  =  L^'^ 4- Z *,  a<c<b;  L^  =  —  Z^" ; 
Li  =  fjL(b  —  a)y  m  ^  fi ^  My  hold  for  L,  and  similar  equations  for  L  As 
functions  of  fi,  Zf  and  Zf  are  continuous,  and  if  f(x)  is  continuous, 
they  are  differentiable  and  have  the  common  derivative  /()8). 

To  prove  that  L^  =  L^  +  X*,  consider  c  as  one  of  the  points  of  division  of  the 
interval  from  a  to  6.  Then  the  sums  S  will  satisfy  <S^  =  <S/  +  iS^,  and  as  the  limit 
of  a  sum  is  the  sum  of  the  limits,  the  corresponding  relation  must  hold  for  the 
frontier  X.  To  show  that  X^  =  —  X "  it  is  merely  necessary  to  note  that  5^  =  —  5^ 
because  in  x)A88ing  from  6  to  a  the  intervals  5i  must  be  taken  with  the  sign  opposite 
to  that  which  they  have  when  the  direction  is  from  a  to  6.  From  (A)  it  appears 
that m (6—  a)^-S^^  Af  (6— a)  and  hence  in  the  limit  m (6  —  a)^Li^M(h—  a). 
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Hence  there  is  a  value  ttytn^/i^M^  such  that  L^  =  fi{b—  a).  To  show  that  L} 
is  a  continuous  function  of  /3,  take  K>\M\  and  |m|,  and  consider  the  relations 

LS*^-LS  =  LS  +  i(?+»  -  LS  =  i(?+»  =  A  ImK  JT, 

i.'-*  -  i.'  =  i.*-*  -  if-*  -  i^»  =-  i^»  =-  M'A,        |M'|<  JJ^- 

Hence  if  c  is  assigned,  a  i  may  be  found,  namely  i  <  e/K,  so  that  |  X^  '^^  —  Xjf  |  <  c 
when  A  <  <  and  L^  is  therefore  continuous.  Finally  consider  the  quotients 


i^+A-.i^  x^-*-i^ 


■^  =  fi    and 


-A 


=  m'» 


where  fi  is  some  number  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  otf{x)  in  the  inter- 
val/3^2^/3+A  and,  if  /  is  continuous,  is  some  value  /(^)  of  /  in  that  interval 
and  where  fi'  =/(0  Is  some  value  of  /  in  the  interval  fi  —  h^x^p.  Now  let 
A  =  0.  As  the  function /is  continuous,  lim/(0  =f(ft)  and  lim/(D  =/(/9).  Hence 
the  right-hand  and  left-hand  derivatives  exist  and  are  equal  and  the  function  L^ 
has  the  derivative /(/9).  The  treatment  of  I  is  analogous. 

Theorem  23.  For  a  given  interval  and  function  f,  the  quantities  I 
and  L  satisfy  the  relation  l^  L;  and  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition that  L  =  l  Is  that  there  shall  be  some  division  of  the  interval 
which  shall  make  S  (3/,  —  ?w,)  8^  =  20<8,-  <  c 

If  Z^  =  y,  the  function  /  is  said  to  be  integrable  over  the  interval 

from  a  to  b  and  the  integral    i    f(x)  dx  is  defined  as  the  common  value 

Li  =  y.    Thus  the  definite  integral  is  defined. 

Thborbm  24.  If  a  function  is  integrable  over  an  interval,  it  is  inte- 
grable over  any  part  of  the  interval  and  the  equations 

rf(x)dx-h  f  f(x)dx=.  f  f{x)dx, 

%Ja  %Je  %Ja 

f  fix)  dx  =  -  f'fix)  dx,  f  f{x)  dx  =  ^L(b-a) 

%Ja  %Jb  %Ja 

hold ;  moreover,  I  f(x)  dx  =  F(fi)  is  a  continuous  function  of  fi ;  and 
\if(x)  is  continuous,  the  derivative  F\P)  will  exist  and  be/()3). 

By  (A)  the  sums  8  and  s  constructed  for  the  same  division  of  the  interval  satisfy 
the  relation  8  —  «  ^  0.  By  Darboux^s  Theorem  the  sums  8  and  s  will  approach  the 
values  L  and  I  when  the  divisions  are  indefinitely  decreased.  Hence  L  —  { ^  0. 
Now  if  X  =  2  and  a  A  be  found  so  that  when  d,-  <  A  the  inequalities  8  ~  X  <  )  c  and 
I  —  «  <  1  c  hold,  then  5  —  «  =  2  (Mi  —  m,) «,-  =  20,- J,-  <  j;  and  hence  the  condition 
"LOfii  <  c  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  Conversely  if  there  is  any  method  of  division  such 
that  ZOfd,' < e,  then  S  —  s<€  and  the  lesser  quantity  X  —  I  must  also  be  less  than c. 
But  if  the  difference  between  two  constant  quantities  can  be  made  less  than  e, 
where  c  is  arbitrarily  assigned,  the  constant  quantities  are  equal ;  and  hence  the 
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condttton  la  seen  to  be  also  sufficient.  To  show  that  if  a  function  is  integrable  over 
an  interval,  it  is  integrable  over  any  part  of  the  interval,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
show  that  if  L^  =  {^,  then  L^  =  iS  where  a  and  p  are  two  points  of  the  interval. 
Here  the  condition  20<^i<c  applies;  for  if  Z0i9i  can  be  made  less  than  c  for  the 
whole  interval,  its  value  for  any  part  of  the  interval,  being  less  than  for  the  whole, 
must  be  less  than  c.  The  rest  of  Theorem  24  is  a  corollary  of  Theorem  22. 

30.  Theorem  25.  A  function  is  integrable  over  the  interval  a^x^b 
if  it  is  continuous  in  that  interval. 

Theorem  26.  If  the  interval  a^x^b  over  which  f(x)  is  defined 
and  limited  contains  only  a  finite  number  of  points  at  which  /  is  dis- 
continuous or  if  it  contains  an  infinite  number  of  points  at  which  /  is 
discontinuous  but  these  points  have  only  a  finite  number  of  points  of 
condensation,  the  function  is  integrable. 

Theorem  27.    If  f(x)  is  integrable  over  the  interval  a^x^b^  the 

sum  a  =  Xf((i)  8<  will  approach  the  limit  I  f(x)  dx  when  the  indi- 
vidual intervals  8^  approach  the  limit  zero,  it  being  immaterial  how 
they  approach  that  limit  or  how  the  points  {^  are  selected  in  their 
respective  intervals  fi^. 

Theorem  28.   If  f(x)  is  continuous  in  an  interval  a^x^b,  then 

Theorem  26  may  be  reduced  to  Theorem  23.  For  as  the  function  is  continuous, 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  A  so  small  that  the  oscillation  of  the  function  in  any  interval 
of  length  A  shall  be  as  small  as  desired  (Theorem  0).  Suppose  A  be  chosen  so  that 
the  oscillation  is  less  than  c/(&  —  a).  Then  20^{  <  c  when  d;  <  A ;  and  the  function 
is  integrable.  To  prove  Theorem  26,  take  first  the  case  of  a  finite  number  of  discon- 
tinuities. Cut  out  the  discontinuities  surrounding  each  value  of  x  at  which  /  is  dis- 
continuous by  an  interval  of  length  d.  As  the  oscillation  in  each  of  these  intervals 
is  not  greater  than  O,  the  contribution  of  these  intervals  to  the  sum  ZO{d{  is  not 
greater  than  On^,  where  n  is  the  number  of  the  discontinuities.  By  taking  9  small 
enough  this  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired,  say  less  than  \  c.  Now  in  each  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  6,  the  function  /  is  continuous  and  hence 
integrable,  and  consequently  the  value  of  SO.-dj  for  these  portions  may  be  made  ai* 
small  as  desired,  say  )  c.  Thus  the  sum  SO^d^  for  the  whole  interval  can  be  made 
as  small  as  desired  and  f(x)  is  integrable.  When  there  are  points  of  condensation 
they  may  be  treated  just  as  the  isolated  points  of  discontinuity  were  treated.  After 
they  have  been  surrounded  by  intervals,  there  will  remain  over  only  a  finite  num- 
ber of  discontinuities.  Further  details  will  be  left  to  the  reader. 

For  the  proof  of  Theorem  27,  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  fundamental  relation 
(A)  which  shows  that  »^v^8.  Now  let  the  number  of  divisions  increase  indefi- 
nitely and  each  division  become  indefinitely  small.  As  the  function  is  integrable, 

f{x)dx,  and  consequently  0*  which  is  included 
between  them  must  approach  that  limit.  Theorem  28  is  a  corollary  of  Theorem  24 
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which  bcates  that  as/(x)  is  continuous,  the  derivative  of  j  f(x)  dx  \sf{x).  By  defi- 
nition, the  indefinite  integral  is  any  function  whose  derivative  is  the  integrand. 
Hence  j    f(x)  dx  is  an  indefinite  integral  of  /(x),  and  any  other  may  be  obtained 

by  adding  to  this  an  arbitrary  constant  (Theorem  16).  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  indefinite  integral  for  any  given  continuous  function 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  theory  of  definite  integrals. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Rework  some  of  the  proofs  in  the  text  with  I  replacing  L, 

2.  Show  that  the  L  obtained  from  C/(x),  where  C  is  a  constant,  is  C  times  the  L 
obtained  from/.  Also  if  u,  v,  w  are  all  limited  in  the  interval  a ^ x ^ 6,  the  L  for 
the  combination  u  +  v  ~  to  will  be  L {u) -{-  L{v)  —  L (lo),  where  L (u)  denotes  the  L 
for  u,  etc.  State  and  prove  the  corresponding  theorems  for  definite  integrals  and 
hence  the  corresponding  theorems  for  indefinite  integrals. 

3.  Show  that  20,-^^  can  be  made  less  than  an  assigned  c  in  the  case  of  the  func- 
tion of  Ex.  6,  p.  44.  Note  that  I  =  0,  and  hence  infer  that  the  function  is  integrable 
and  the  integral  is  zero.  The  proof  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  a  finite  number  of  values  of  the  function  greater  than  any  assigned  value. 

4.  State  with  care  and  prove  the  results  of  Exs.  3  and  6,  p.  29.  What  restric- 
tion is  to  be  placed  on  /(x)  if  /(()  may  replace  fi  ? 

5.  State  with  care  and  prove  the  results  of  Ex.  4,  p.  20,  and  Ex.  13,  p.  30. 

6.  If  a  function  is  limited  in  the  interval  a^x^h  and  never  decreases,  show 
that  the  function  is  integrable.   This  follows  from  the  fact  that  Z0{  ^  O  is  finite. 

7.  More  generally,  let/(x)  be  such  a  function  that  20,-  remains  less  than  some 
number  JT,  no  matter  how  the  interval  be  divided.  Show  that/  is  integrable.  Such 
a  function  is  called  Sk  function  of  limited  variation  (§  127). 

8.  Change  of  variable.  Let  /(x)  be  continuous  over  a  ^  x  ^  6.  Change  the 
variable  to  x  =  ^  (Q,  where  it  is  supposed  that  a  =  ^  {t^  and  6  =  0  (£,),  and  that 
0 (Oi  ^'if)y  suid/[0 (ty]  are  continuous  in  t  over  t^^t^t^.   Show  that 

r  /(x)  dx=C  '^[4^  (0]  0'(O  dt    OT     f^ ^'^f(x)  dx  =  r  /[0  (t)]  0'(O  di. 

Do  this  by  showing  that  the  derivatives  of  the  two  sides  of  the  last  equation  with 
respect  to  t  exist  and  are  equal  over  t^^t^t^^  that  the  two  sides  vanish  when 
t  =  t^  and  are  equal,  and  hence  that  they  must  be  equal  throughout  the  interval. 

9.  Osgood's  Theorem,  Let  a^  be  a  set  of  quantities  which  differ  uniformly  from 
/(^i)  d<  by  an  amount  ^,-<i,  that  is,  suppose 

a»-  =  /((»•)  ^i  +  iv*i,    where    |  M  <  «    and    a  ^  (  ^  6. 

Prove  that  if  /  is  integrable,  the  sum  2a{  approaches  a  limit  when  d<  =  0  and  that 

the  limit  of  the  sum  is  \   f{x)dx, 

10.  Apply  Ex.  9  to  the  case  4/"  = /'Ax  +  ^Ax  where  f  is  continuous  to  show 
directly  that/(6)  -f{ay=  f  f{x)dx.  Also  by  regarding  Ax  =  ^'(0  At  +  fA^  apply 
to  Ex.  8  to  prove  the  rule  for  change  of  variable. 


PART  I.    DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS 


CHAPTER  III 

TAYLOR'S  FORMULA  AND  ALLIED  TOPICS 

31.  Taylor's  Formula.  The  object  of  Taylor's  Formula  is  to  express 
the  value  of  a  function  f(x)  in  terms  of  the  values  of  the  function  and 
its  derivatives  at  some  one  point  x=^a.   Thus 

fix)  =/(a)  +  (x-  a)f'(a)  +  (£^f'(a)  +  •  •  • 

Such  an  expansion  is  necessarily  true  because  the  remainder  R  may  be 
considered  as  defined  by  the  equation;  the  real  significance  of  the 
formula  must  therefore  lie  in  the  possibility  of  finding  a  simple  ex- 
pression for  Ry  and  there  are  several. 

Theorem.  On  the  hypothesis  that  f(x)  and  its  first  n  derivatives 
exist  and  are  continuous  over  the  interval  a^x^hj  the  function  may 
be  expanded  in  that  interval  into  a  polynomial  in  a;  —  a, 

f{x)  =fia)  +  (x-  a)f(a)  +  i^^Vw  +  •  •  • 


(»  —  «)—' 


with  the  remainder  R  expressible  in  any  one  of  the  forms 


n\      •'     ^^'  («-l)!    •'     ^^' 


=  (;^X*'"-V-(«  +  A-0*. 


(2) 


where  A  =  as  —  a  and  a<f<a;orf  =  a-|-tfA  where  0  <  tf  <  1. 


A  first  proof  may  be  made  to  depend  on  Rollers  Theorem  as  indicated  in  Ex.  8, 
p.  49.   Let  X  be  regarded  for  the  moment  as  constant,  say  equal  to  6.  Construd 
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the  function  ^  (x)  there  indicated.  Note  that  ^  (a)  =  ^  (6)  =  0  and  that  the  deriva- 
tive ^'(x)  is  merely 

By  RoUe's  Theorem  ^'(Q  =  0.  Hence  if  {  be  substituted  above,  tlie  result  is 

f{b)  =/(a)  +  (6  -  a)r(a)  +  ■■■+    ,         ,  ,  /<'-'>(«)  +  ^^— p-/'»' (t), 

after  striking  out  the  factor  —  (6  —  {)"  -^  multiplying  by  (6  —  a)*/n^  and  transposing 

/(6).  The  theorem  is  therefore  proved  with  the  first  form  of  the  remainder.    This 

proof  does  not  require  the  conlinuUy  of  the  nth  derivative  nor  its  existence  at  a  and  at  6. 

The  second  form  of  the  remainder  may  be  found  by  applying  Rollers  Theorem  to 

(n  — 1)  I 

where  P  is  determined  so  that  R  =  {b  —  a)  P»  Note  that  ^  (&)  =  0  and  that  by 
Taylor's  Formula  ^  (a)  =  0.   Now 

^'(x)=-^^^ — ^ /(">(x)  +  P    or    P=f<^m)^ — ^ since    ^'(0  =  0. 

Hence  If  |  be  written  ^=a+0h  where  A=6— a,  then  b—^=b^a—Oh={b^a){l^ff), 

^        '         ^        '  (n^l)\  ^'  (n-l)\ 

The  second  form  of  R  is  thus  found.  In  this  work  as  before,  the  result  is  proved 
for  X  =  6,  the  end  point  of  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  6.  But  as  the  interval  could  be 
considered  as  terminating  at  any  of  its  points,  the  proof  clearly  applies  to  any  x 
in  the  interval. 

A  second  proof  of  Taylor's  Formula,  and  the  easiest  to  remember,  consists  in 
integrating  the  nth  derivative  n  times  from  a  to  x.   The  successive  results  are 


r7(«)(x)dx  =/—i(x)T=/<»-i)(x)  -/(— i>(a). 

r'r/(»)(x)dx«=  fyx— i>(x)dx-  f/c- i)(a)dx 

=/(»-«> (x)  -/(»-«)(a)  -  (X  -  a)/(»-i)(a). 
^*^'j^>->(x)dx«  =/<-»)(x)-/<-»)(a)-(x-  a)/(-«)(a)-  <?=^/(»-i)(a). 

21     ''    ^  '  (n-l)\  ^  ' 

The  formula  is  therefore  proved  with  R  in  the  form  I    •  •  •  /    /(*>(x)  dx».  To  trans- 
form this  to  the  ordinary  form,  the  Law  of  the  Mean  may  be  applied  ((65),  §  16).  For 

m(x-a)<r/CO(x)dx<Jtf(x-a),      m^^""  °^''<  f'.-.  r/(")(x)dx»<3f^^~^^", 
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where  m  is  the  least  and  M  the  greatest  value  of  /^'*^(x)  from  a  to  x.  There  is  then 
some  intermediate  value  /<">(()  =  fi  such  that 

This  proof  requires  that  the  nth  derivative  be  continuous  and  is  less  general. 
The  third  proof  is  obtained  by  applying  successive  integrations  by  parts  to  the 

obvious  identity  f(a  +  h)  —/(a)  =  /    /'(a  +  h—  t)dtto  make  the  integrand  contain 

Jo 
higher  derivatives. 

/(a  +  h)  -/(a)  =  r*/'(a  +  A  -  0<tt  =  if'{a  +  *-«)]*+  f  V"(a  +  h^t)dt 

Jv  J  0     Jo 

=  V"(a)  +  i «»/"(«  +  A-  Ol*  +  X**  ^■^'"(''  +  *  -  O*** 

=  V(a)  +  J^/"(a)  +. . .+  J^/(«-i)(a)  +  r*-i^  +  A-  Qdt 

2  1  (n — 1):  •'0   (n — 1)! 

This,  however,  is  precisely  Taylor^s  Formula  with  the  third  form  of  remainder. 

If  the  point  a  about  which  the  function  is  expanded  is  a;  =  0,  the 
expansion  will  take  the  form  known  as  Maclaurin's  Formula : 

/(*)  =/(0)  +  */'(0)  +  fj/"(0)  +• .  •  +  (£^/<-'>  (0)  +  R,   (3) 

n  =  ^/c.>(to)=^  (i-tf).-./c..(fe)=  _l^j^V->/c.)(.-o*. 

32.  Both  Taylor's  Formula  and  its  special  case,  Maclaurin's,  express 
a  function  as  a  polynomial  in  h  =  x  —  a,  of  which  all  the  coefficients 
except  the  last  are  constants  while  the  last  is  not  constant  but  depends 
on  h  both  explicitly  and  through  the  unknown  fraction  0  which  itself  is 
a  function  of  A.  If ,  however,  the  nth  derivative  is  continuous,  the  coeffi- 
cient f^*\a  +  $h)/n !  must  remain  finite,  and  if  the  form  of  the  deriva- 
tive is  known,  it  may  be  possible  actually  to  assign  limits  between 
which  f^*\a  -|-  $h)/n !  lies.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  making 
approximate  calculations  as  in  £xs.  8  ff.  below ;  for  it  sets  a  limit  to 
the  value  of  R  for  any  value  of  n. 

Theorem.  There  is  only  one  possible  expansion  of  a  function  into 
a  polynomial  in  h^x  —  a  of  which  all  the  coefficients  except  the  last 
are  constant  and  the  last  finite;  and  hence  if  such  an  expansion  is 
found  in  any  manner,  it  must  be  Taylor's  (or  Maclaurin's). 

To  prove  this  theorem  consider  two  polynomials  of  the  nth  order 

which  represent  the  same  function  and  hence  are  equal  for  all  values  of  h  from  0 
to  6  —  a.   It  follows  that  the  coefficients  must  be  equal.  For  let  h  approach  0. 
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The  terms  containing  A  will  approacli  0  and  hence  c^  and  Cq  may  be  made  as 
nearly  equal  as  desired ;  and  as  they  are  constants,  they  must  be  equal.  Strike 
them  out  from  the  equation  and  divide  by  h.  The  new  equation  must  hold  for  all 
values  of  A  from  0  to  6  —  a  with  the  possible  exception  of  0.  Again  let  A  =  0  and 
now  it  follows  that  c^  =  Cy  And  so  on,  with  all  the  coefficients.  The  two  devel- 
opments are  seen  to  be  identical,  and  hence  identical  with  Taylor^s. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  theorem,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  expan- 
sion of  tanx  about  0  when  the  expansions  of  sinx  and  cosx  about  0  are  given. 

sinx  =  x-  J«'  +  Tk^  +  ^^"^y  co8X  =  1  — lx«  +  JiX*  +  Qc«, 

where  P  and  Q  remain  finite  in  the  neighborhood  of  x  =  0.  In  the  first  place  note 
that  tan  x  clearly  has  an  expansion ;  for  the  function  and  its  derivatives  (which 
are  combinations  of  tan  x  and  sec  x)  are  finite  and  continuous  until  x  approaches  i  w. 
By  division, 

x-t-^x«+  Ax* 


g-ix'-f  Ax* 


+  Px7 
+  Qx^ 


Ax* 

Hence  tan  x  =  x  +  lx'  +  Ax*H x^,  where  8  is  the  remainder  in  the  division 

cosx 

and  is  an  expression  containing  P,  Q,  and  powers  of  x  ;  it  must  remain  finite  if  P 
and  Q  remain  finite.  The  quotient  S/coa  x  which  is  the  coefficient  of  x^  therefore 
remains  finite  near  x  =  0,  and  the  expression  for  tan  x  is  the  Maclaurin  expansion 
up  to  terms  of  the  sixth  order,  plus  a  remainder. 

In  the  case  of  functions  compounded  from  simple  functions  of  which  the  expan- 
sion is  known,  this  method  of  obtaining  the  expansion  by  algebraic  processes  upon 
the  known  expansions  treated  as  polynomials  is  generally  shorter  than  to  obtain 
the  result  by  differentiation.  The  computation  may  be  abridged  by  omitting  the 
last  terms  and  work  such  as  follows  the  dotted  line  in  the  example  above ;  but  if 
this  is  done,  care  must  be  exercised  against  carrying  the  algebraic  operations  too 
far  or  not  far  enough.  In  Ex.  6  below,  the  last  terms  should  be  put  in  and  carried 
far  enough  to  insure  that  the  desired  expansion  has  neither  more  nor  fewer  terms 
than  the  circumstances  warrant. 


1.  Assume  JR  =  (6 -  a)''P;  show  R  =  ^"(^^  ^^   */(i»)(q. 

2.  Apply  Ex.  5,  p.  20,  to  compare  the  third  form  of  remainder  with  the  first. 

3.  Obtain,  by  differentiation  and  substitution  in  (1),  three  nonvanishing  terms : 

(a)  sin-^x,  a  =  0,      (p)  tanh  x,  a  =  0,         (y)  tan  x,  a  =  J  w, 
(d)  cscx,  a  =  !«-,      (e)  €■*■*,  a  =  0,  (^  logsinx,  a  =  j  «•. 

4.  Find  the  nth  derivatives  in  the  following  cases  and  write  the  expansion : 

(a)  sin  X,  a  =  0,  09)  sin  x,  a  =  | «-,         (7)  c*,  o  =  0, 

(«)c*,a  =  l,  (c)logx,a  =  l,  (n  (1  +  X)*,  a  =  0. 
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5.  By  algebraic  proceases  find  the  Maclaurin  expansion  to  the  term  in  x* : 

(a)  aecat,  (fi)  tanhz,  (7)  —  Vl  —  z^, 

(«)  e=  sin  X,  (c)  [log  (1  -  x)]«,         (f)  +  Vcoeh  g, 

(if)  c*^**  (^  log  cos  X,  (i)  log  Vl  +  x«. 

The  expansions  needed  in  this  work  may  be  found  by  differentiation  or  taken 
from  B.  O.  Peiroe's  ** Tables.*'  In  (7)  and  (^)  apply  the  binomial  theorem  of  Ex. 
4  (^.  In  (iy)  let  y  =  sin  x,  expand  e^,  and  sabstitute  for  y  the  expansion  of  sin  x. 
In  (#)  let  cos  X  =  1  —  y.  In  all  cases  show  that  the  coefficient  of  the  term  in  a^ 
really  remains  finite  when  x  =  0. 

6.  If  /(a  +  A)  =  Co  +  CjA  +  c^«  +  •  •  •  +  c,_i  A«-i  +  ejt\  show  that  in 

Jo  2  8  n  Jo 

the  last  term  may  really  be  put  in  the  form  Ph*-*-^  with  P  finite.   Apply  Ex.  6,  p.  29. 

^  etc.,  to  find  developments  of 

0   Wt  _  «s 


(a)  sin  -1 X,  (fi)  tan-i  x,  (7)  sinh-*  x, 

...  ,      1  +  x  /  V    /*'     -.J  /..v    r*8inx 

1  —  X  Jo  Jo 


dz. 


X 

In  all  these  cases  the  results  may  be  found  if  desired  to  n  terms. 

8.  Show  that  the  remainder  in  the  Maclaurin  development  of  e*  is  less  than 
3P^/n  I ;  and  hence  that  the  error  introduced  by  disregarding  the  remainder  in  com- 
puting e^  is  less  than  ZHF/n ! .  How  many  terms  will  suffice  to  compute  e  to  four 
decimals  ?  How  many  for  c*  and  for  6®-^  ? 

9.  Show  that  the  error  introduced  by  disregarding  the  remainder  In  comput- 
ing log  (1  +  x)  is  not  greater  than  x^/n  if  x  >  0.  How  many  terms  are  required  for 
the  computation  of  log  H  to  four  places  ?  of  log  1.2  ?  Compute  the  latter. 

10.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  triangle  is  20  and  one  angle  is  31°.  Find  the  sides  by 
expanding  sinx  and  cosx  about  a  =  J  v  as  linear  functions  of  x  —  J  v.  Examine 
the  term  in  (x  —  j  ir)*  to  find  a  maximum  value  to  the  error  introduced  by 
neglecting  it. 

11.  Compute  to  6  places:  (a)  ei,  (fi)  log  1.1,  (7)  sin3(K,  (d)  cos 30".  During 
the  computation  one  place  more  than  the  desired  number  should  be  carried  along 
in  the  arithmetic  work  for  safety. 

12.  Show  that  the  remainder  for  log  (1  +  x)  is  less  than  x**/n(l  +  x)»  if  x  <  0. 
Compute  (a)  log  0.0  to  6  places,  (/9)  log  0.8  to  4  places. 

13.  Show  that  the  remainder  for  tan-^x  is  less  than  x"/n  where  n  may  always 
be  taken  as  odd.  Compute  to  4  places  tan-^ }. 

14.  The  relation  J  ir  =  tan-*  1  =  4  tan-^  J  —  tan-* , J^  enables  }  ir  to  be  found 
easily  from  the  series  for  tan-^  x.  Find  }  ir  to  7  places  (intermediate  work  carried 
to  8  places). 

15.  Computation  cf  logarithms,   (a)  If  a  =  log  V,  &  =  log  )},  c  =  log  }},  then 
log2  =  7a  — 26  + 8c,        log8=  11  a -36  +  6c,        log  6  =  16a -46+  7c. 
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Now  o  =-  log (1  -  T^o),  6  =-  log (1  -  tJ^),  c  =  log (1  +  ^\)  are  readily  computed 
and  hence  log  2,  log  3,  log  5  may  be  found.  Carry  the  calculations  of  a,  6,  c  to 
10  places  and  deduce  the  logarithms  of  2,  8,  6, 10,  retaining  only  8  places.  Com- 
pare Peirce's  "Tables,"  p.  109. 

1  +  X                         2x* 
(5)  Show  that  the  error  in  the  series  for  log is  less  than .  Com- 

pute  log  2  corresponding  to  x  =  |  to  4  places,  log  1}  to  6  places,  log  1 ;  to  6  places. 

w  Show  iog^=2ri^'+i(^y+...+-JL-^(^y"-VB,.  4 

q       Lp  +  g     8\p  +  g/  2n-l\p  +  g/  J 

give  an  estimate  of  R^n+u  ^^^  compute  to  10  figures  log  8  and  log  7  from  log  2 
and  log  6  of  Peirce^s  **  Tables  **  and  from 

81  7* 

41og8  —  41og2~  log6=slog  — f       41og7—  61og2  —  logS  —  21og6  =  log 


80  "*  ^  °  ''7*-l 

16.  Compute  Ex.  7  (e)  to  4  places  for  x  =  1  and  to  6  places  for  x  =  }. 

17.  Compute  sin-^  0.1  to  seconds  and  sin-^  |  to  minutes. 

18.  Show  that  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)''  the  remainder,  as  x  is  >  or  <  0,  is 


Rn< 


|*.(*-l)...(*-n  +  l)^ 


1  •  2  •  •  •  H 


or  Rn< 


ik.(ik-l)...(ik-n  +  l)        x» 


1.2...n  (l+x)»-* 


n>k. 


Hence  compute  to  6  figures  Vl08,  VS,  VSi,  V260,  VToOO. 

19.  Sometimes  the  remainder  cannot  be  readily  found  but  the  terms  of  the 
expansion  appear  to  be  diminishing  so  rapidly  that  all  after  a  certain  point  appear 
negligible.  Thus  use  Peirce*s  **  Tables,"  Nos.  774-780,  to  compute  to  four  places 
(estimated)  the  values  of  tan  6°,  log  cos  10^,  esc  8^,  sec  2^. 

20.  Find  to  within  1%  the  area  under  cos  (x^  and  sin  (x*)  from  0  to  }  ir. 

21.  A  unit  magnetic  pole  is  placed  at  a  distance  L  from  the  center  of  a  magnet 
of  pole  strength  M  and  length  2 1,  where  l/L  is  small.  Find  the  force  on  the  pole 
if  (a)  the  pole  is  in  the  line  of  the  magnet  and  if  (/9)  it  is  in  the  perpendicular 

bisector 

Ans.  (a)  ^  (1  +  €)  with  e  about  2^i-Y,       (fi)  ^  (1  -  e)  with  c  about  ? (^V. 

22.  The  formula  for  the  distance  of  the  horizon  is  D  sVfA  where  D  is  the 
distance  in  miles  and  h  is  the  altitude  of  the  observer  in  feet.  Prove  the  formula 
and  show  that  the  error  is  about  )%  for  heights  up  to  a  few  miles.  Take  the  radius 
of  the  earth  as  8060  miles. 

23.  Find  an  approximate  formula  for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  in  minutes  below 
the  horizontal  if  A  in  feet  is  the  height  of  the  observer. 

24.  If  iS  is  a  circular  arc  and  C  its  chord  and  c  the  chord  of  half  the  arc,  prove 
5  =  J  (8  c  -  C)  (1  +  f)  where  c  is  about  5*/7680  fl*  if  B  is  the  radius. 

25.  If  two  quantities  differ  from  each  other  by  a  small  fraction  c  of  their  value, 
show  that  their  geometric  mean  will  differ  from  their  arithmetic  mean  by  about 
}  c*  of  its  value. 

26.  The  algebraic  method  may  be  applied  to  finding  expansions  of  some  func- 
tions which  become  infinite.  (Thus  if  the  series  for  cos  x  and  sin  x  be  divided  to 
find  cot  X,  the  initial  term  is  1/x  and  becomes  infinite  at  x-^  0  just  as  cot x  does. 
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Such  expansions  are  not  Maclaurin  developments  but  are  analogous  to  them. 
The  function  xcotx  would,  however,  have  a  Maclaurin  development  and  the 
expansion  found  for  cot  x  is  this  development  divided  by  z.)  Find  the  develop- 
ments about  X  =  0  to  terms  in  x*  for 

(a)  cot  2,  (/})  cot'x,  (7)  cscx,  (9)  csc'x, 

(e)  cot  X  CSC  X,  (f)  l/(tan-i  x)*,  (ij)  (sin  x  —  tan  x)-* 

27.  Obtain  the  expansions : 
(a)  logsinx  =  logx-Jx«-ytTjX*  +  B,      (/S)  logtanx  =  logx  +  }x«  + ^x*  + ..., 

(7)  likewise  for  log  versx. 

33.  Indeterminate  forms,  infinitesimals,  infinites.  If  two  functions 
f(x)  and  ^  (x)  are  defined  for  a;  =  a  and  if  ^  («)  ^  0,  the  quotient  //^  is 
defined  for  x  =  a.  But  if  ^  (a)  =  0,  the  quotient  //^  is  not  defined  for  a. 
If  in  this  case  /  and  ^  are  defined  and  continuous  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  and /(a)  ^  0,  the  quotient  will  become  infinite  as  a*  =  a ;  whereas 
\if(a)  =  0,  the  behavior  of  the  quotient//^  is  not  immediately  appar- 
ent but  gives  rise  to  the  indeterminate  form  0/0.  In  like  manner  if  / 
and  ^  become  infinite  at  a,  the  quotient  //^  is  not  defined,  as  neither 
its  niunerator  nor  its  denominator  is  defined ;  thus  arises  the  indeter- 
minate form  00 /qo.  The  question  of  determining  or  evaluating  an 
indeterminate  form  is  merely  the  question  of  finding  out  whether  the 
quotient  //^  approaches  a  limit  (and  if  so,  what  limit)  or  becomes 
positively  or  negatively  infinite  when  x  approaches  «. 

Theorem.  UHospitaVs  Rule,  If  the  functions /(a:)  and  ^  (a;),  which 
give  rise  to  the  indeterminate  form  0/0  or  qo/qo  when  x  =  a,  are  con- 
tinuous and  differentiable  in  the  interval  a  <  x  ^  b  and  if  b  can  be 
taken  so  near  to  a  that  ^'(o;)  does  not  vanish  in  the  interval  and  if  the 
quotient  f^/^*  of  the  derivatives  approaches  a  limit  or  becomes  posi- 
tively or  negatively  infinite  as  a:  =  a,  then  the  quotient  //^  will  ap- 
proach that  limit  or  become  positively  or  negatively  infinite  as  the  case 
may  be.  Hence  an  indeterminate  form  0/0  or  oo/oo  ntai/  be  replaced  by 
the  quotient  of  the  derivatives  of  numerator  and  denominator. 

Case  I.  /(a)  =  ^  (a)  =  0.  The  proof  follows  from  Cauchy^s  Formula,  Ex.  6,  p.  40. 

0(x)      ^(x)-0(a)      0'(« 

Now  if  X  :£:  a,  so  most  (,  which  lies  between  x  and  a.  Hence  if  the  quotient  on  the 
right  approaches  a  limit  or  becomes  positively  or  negatively  infinite,  the  same  is 
true  of  that  on  the  left.  The  necessity  of  inserting  the  restrictions  that  /  and  ^ 
shall  be  continuous  and  differentiable  and  that  if/  shall  not  have  a  root  indefinitely 
near  to  a  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Cauchy^s  Formula  is  proved  only  for  func- 
tions that  satisfy  these  conditions.  If  the  derived  form  f'/^'  should  also  be  inde- 
terminate, the  rule  could  again  be  applied  and  the  quotient  f'f^t'  would  replace 
/V^'  with  the  understanding  that  proper  restrictions  were  satisfied  by/',  ^\  and  4»\ 
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Case  II.  /(a)  =  ^  (a)  =  oo.   Apply  Cauchy ^8  Formula  as  follows : 

f(x)-m  ^f{x)   l-/(6)//(x)  ^/-«)  a<x<b, 

0(x)-0(6)      0(x)l-0(6)/0(x)      0'(|)'  x<^<6, 

where  the  middle  expression  is  merely  a  different  way  of  writing  the  first.  Now 
suppose  that/'(x)/0^(x)  approaches  a  limit  when  x  =  a.  It  must  then  be  possible  to 
take  b  so  near  to  a  that/^(Q/0^(Q  differs  from  that  limit  by  as  little  as  desired,  no 
matter  what  value  (  may  have  between  a  and  h.  Now  as  /  and  0  become  infinite 
when  X  =  a,  it  is  possible  to  take  x  so  near  to  a  that  f(b)/f(x)  and  0  (6)/0  (x)  are 
as  near  zero  as  desired.  The  second  equation  above  then  shows  that /(x)/0  (x), 
multiplied  by  a  quantity  which  differs  from  1  by  as  little  as  desired,  is  equal  to 
a  quantity  /'(|)/0'(ft  which  differs  from  the  limit  of  /'(x)/0'(x)  as  x  =  a  by  as  little 
as  desired.  Hence //^  must  approach  the  same  limit  as/V0^  Similar  reasoning 
would  apply  to  the  supposition  that/V^'  became  positively  or  negatively  infinite, 
and  the  theorem  is  proved.  It  may  be  noted  that,  by  Theorem  16  of  §  27,  the  form 
/y^^  is  sure  to  be  indeterminate.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  differentiate 
therefore  lies  wholly  in  the  possibility  that  the  new  form  be  more  amenable  to 
algebraic  transformation  than  the  old. 

The  other  indeterminate  forms  0  •  00,  (>*,  1*,  «'>,  00  —  00  may  be  reduced  to  the 
foregoing  by  various  devices  which  may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

0-ao  =  -  =  ->     (fi  =  e^**^  =  tfi^^  =  tfi'*,     •••,     00  — ao  =  logc--- =log  — . 

00       0 

The  case  where  the  variable  becomes  infinite  instead  of  approaching  a  finite  value 
a  is  covered  in  Ex.  1  below.  The  theory  is  therefore  completed. 

Two  methods  which  frequently  may  be  used  to  shorten  the  work  of  evaluating 
an  indeterminate  form  are  the  method  of  E-functions  and  the  application  of  Taylor'' 8 
Formula,  By  definition  an  E-functionfor  the  point  x  =  ais  any  continuous  function 
which  approaches  a  finite  limit  other  than  0  when  x  =  a.  Suppose  then  that/(x)  or 
0(x)  or  both  may  be  written  as  the  products  E^f^  and  ^j^p  Then  the  method  of 
treating  indeterminate  forms  need  be  applied  only  to/^/^^  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  lim  EJE^,  For  example, 

lim   f"^^    =  lim  (x«  +  ox  +  a«)  lim     ^""^     =  8 a« lim     ^"^     =  8 a«. 
«Ji«sin(x  — a)      x^a  x±a8in(x  — a)  x^a8in(x— a) 

Again,  suppose  that  in  the  form  0/0  both  numerator  and  denominator  may  be  de- 
veloped about  X  =  a  by  Taylor^s  Formula.  The  evaluation  is  immediate.  Thus 

tanx  -  sinx  _  (x  +  jx*  ■>-  Px»)  -  (x  —  jx*  ■>-  Qx*)  _  j  -KP  -  Q)x» 
xMog(l  +  x)'"  x«(x-lx«  +  i2x»)  ■"  l-lx  +  i2x«  ' 

and  now  if  x  =  0,  the  limit  is  at  once  shown  to  be  simply  }. 

When  the  functions  become  infinite  at  x  =  a,  the  conditions  requisite  for  Taylor^s 
Formula  are  not  present  and  there  is  no  Taylor  expansion.  Nevertheless  an  expan- 
sion may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  algebraic  method  (§  82)  and  may  frequently 
be  used  to  advantage.  To  illustrate,  let  It  be  required  to  evaluate  cot  x  —  1  /x  which 
is  of  the  form  00  —  00  when  x  =  0.   Here 

sinx     x-Jx»+Qk«     x1-1x«+^     xV       3  / 

*  • 
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where  S  remains  finite  when  x  =  0.   If  this  value  be  substituted  for  cot  z,  then 

lim  (cotz  -  i^  =  lim  (1  -  ^x  +  Sx»  -  -W  lim  ^-  ix  +  SaA  =  0. 
x^0\  x/       x^ovc      3  x/       xc&oV     8  / 

34.  An  infinvtesinud  is  a  variable  which  is  ultimately  to  approoA^h  the 
lim  it  zero  ;  an  infinite  is  a  variable  which  is  to  become  either  positively 
or  negatively  infinite.  Thus  the  increments  Ay  and  Aa;  are  finite  quan- 
tities, but  when  they  are  to  serve  in  the  definition  of  a  derivative  they 
must  ultimately  approach  zero  and  hence  may  be  called  infinitesimals. 
The  form  0/0  represents  the  quotient  of  two  infinitesimals ;  *  the  form 
oo/oo,  the  quotient  of  two  infinites ;  and  0  •  oo,  the  product  of  an  infin- 
itesimal by  an  infinite.  If  any  infinitesimal  a  is  chosen  as  the  primary 
infinitesim^alf  a  second  infinitesimal  fi  is  said  to  he  of  the  same  order  as 
a  if  the  limit  of  the  quotient  p/a  exists  and  is  not  zero  when  or  =  0 ; 
whereas  if  the  quotient  p/a  becomes  zero,  fi  is  said  to  be  an  infinites- 
imal of  higher  order  than  cr,  but  of  lower  order  if  the  quotient  becomes 
infinite.  If  in  particular  the  limit  /3/af  exists  and  is  not  zero  when 
cr  =  0,  then  fi  is  said  to  be  o/  the  nth  order  relative  to  a.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  order  of  one  infinitesimal  relative  to  another  is  there- 
fore essentially  a  problem  in  indeterminate  forms.  Similar  definitions 
may  be  given  in  regard  to  infinites. 

Theorem.  If  the  quotient  fi/a  of  two  infinitesimals  approaches  a 
limit  or  becomes  infinite  when  a  =  0,  the  quotient  /S'/a'  of  two  infin- 
itesimals which  differ  respectively  from  fi  and  a  by  infinitesimals  of 
higher  order  will  approach  the  same  limit  or  become  infinite. 

Theorem.  DuhameVs  Theorem.   If  the  sum  2a,.  =  a^  -f-  a^  -j ya^ 

of  n  positive  infinitesimals  approaches  a  limit  when  their  number  n 

becomes  infinite,  the  sum  Sft  =  /Sj  +  /S^  H f-  A,  where  each  fi^  differs 

uniformly  from  the  corresponding  a,-  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher 
order,  will  approach  the  same  limit. 

As  o^  —  a  is  of  higher  order  than  a  and  /9^  —  /9  of  higher  order  than  /9, 
lim?^:^  =  0,      lim?^^  =  0      or      ^  =  l  +  i,,      ^  =  l+f, 
where  iy  and  ^  are  infinitesimals.   Now  a'  =  a  (1  +  ^)  &nd  /9^  =  /9(1  +  ^.   Hence 

^  =  ^L+i:    and    lim^=lim^, 
a'      or  1  +  ij  of  a 

provided  /9/a  approaches  a  limit ;  whereas  if  /9/a  becomes  infinite,  so  will  ff/af. 
In  a  more  complex  fraction  such  as  (/3  —  i)/a  it  is  voi  permissible  to  replace  /9 

*  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  the  symbol  0/0  th<^  O's  are  merely  sym- 
bolic for  a  mode  of  yariation  just  as  oo  is;  they  are  not  actual  0>  and  some  other  nota- 
tion would  be  far  preferable,  likewise  for  0  *  oo,  O'^,  etc- 
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and  7  Individually  by  infinitosimaU  of  higher  order ;  for  /9  —  7  may  itself  be  of 
higher  order  than  fi  or  7.  Thus  tan  z  —  sin  x  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order 
relative  to  x  although  tan  x  and  sin  x  are  only  of  the  first  order.  To  replace  tan  x 
and  sin  x  by  Infinitesimals  which  differ  from  them  by  those  of  the  second  order  or 
even  of  the  third  order  would  generally  alter  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  tanx  —  sin  x 
to  x*  when  x  i  0. 

To  prove  Duhamel's  Theorem  the  /9'8  may  be  written  in  the  form 

ft=a<(l+iji),  <  =  1,  2,  ...,  n,  |iw|<«, 

where  the  ly's  are  infinitesimals  and  where  all  the  ly^s  simultaneously  may  be  made 
leas  than  the  assigned  c  owing  to  the  uniformity  required  in  the  theorem.  Then 

I  (^i  +  ft  +  •  •  •  +  /S,)  -  (a^  +  a,  +  . . .  +  a,)  I  =  lijitri  +  ijja,  +  •  •  •  +  if,cr,  |  <  c Za. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  /9*s  may  be  made  to  differ  from  the  sum  of  the  a*s  by  less 
than  e2a,  a  quantity  as  small  as  desired,  and  as  Za  approaches  a  limit  by  hypoth- 
esiSf  80  2^  must  approach  the  same  limit.  The  theorem  may  clearly  be  extended 
to  the  case  where  the  a^s  are  not  all  positive  provided  the  sum  2|a<|  of  the  abso- 
lute values  of  the  a^a  approaches  a  limit. 

35.   If  y  =zf(x)y  the  differential  of  y  is  defined  as 

df/  =/'(x)  Aa:,         and  hence         dx  =  l'  Aa;.  (4) 

From  this  definition  of  dy  and  dx  it  appears  that  dyfdx  =/'(ar),  where 
the  quotient  dy/dx  is  the  quotient  of  two  finite  quantities  of  which  dx 
may  be  assigned  at  pleasure.  This  is  true  if  x  is  the  independent 
variable.   If  x  and  y  are  both  expressed  in  terms  of  t, 

x^x(t)y         y  =  y(t^^         dx  =  D^dtf         dy=:D^dt; 

and  ^  =  1^  =  2)^,  by  virtue  of  (4),  §  2. 

From  this  appears  the  important  theorem :  The  quotient  dy/dx  is  the 
derivative  of  y  with  respect  to  x  no  matter  what  the  independent  variable 
may  be.  It  is  this  theorem  which  really  justifies  writing  the  derivative 
as  a  fraction  and  treating  the  component  differentials  according  to  the 
rules  of  ordinary  fractions.  For  higher  derivatives  this  is  not  so,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ex.  10. 

As  Ay  and  Ax  are  regarded  as  infinitesimals  in  defining  the  derivar 
tive,  it  is  natural  to  regard  dy  and  dx  as  infinitesimals.  The  difference 
Ay  —  dy  may  be  put  in  the  form 

Ay-iy=[/<''  +  ^>-A--)-A^)]Ax,  (6) 

wherein  it  appears  that,  when  Ax  ==  0,  the  bracket  approaches  zero. 
Hence  arises  the  theorem  \  If  x  is  the  independent  variable  and  if  Ay 
and  dy  are  regarded  as  infinitesimals,  the  difference  Ay  ^dy  is  an  infin- 
itesimal of  higher  order  than  Ax,    This   has  an  application  to   the 
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subject  of  change  of  variable  in  a  definite  integral.  For  if  x  =  ^  (^), 
then  dx  =  <^\t)  dt,  and  apparently 

f  "fix)  dx=  f  /[^(O]  *'(0  dt, 

where  ^  {t^  =  a  and  ^  (^j)  =  6,  so  that  ^  ranges  from  t^  to  ^,  when  x 
ranges  from  a  to  h. 

But  this  substitution  is  too  hasty ;  for  the  dx  written  in  the  integrand 
is  really  Ax,  which  differs  from  e^  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order 
when  X  is  not  the  independent  variable.  The  true  condition  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  two  sums 

the  limits  of  which  are  the  two  integrals  above.  Now  as  Aa;  differs 
from  dx  =  <^'(t)dt  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order,  so/(x)Aa;  will 
differ  from /[^(^)]^'(#)c?^  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order,  and 
with  the  proper  assumptions  as  to  continuity  the  difference  will  be  uni- 
form.  Hence  if  the  infinitesimals  f(x)  Aa;  be  all  positive,  Duhamel's 
Theorem  may  be  applied  to  justify  the  formula  for  change  of  variable. 
To  avoid  the  restriction  to  positive  infinitesimals  it  is  well  to  replace 
Duhamel's  Theorem  by  the  new 

Theorem.  Osgood's  Theorem.  Let  a^,  a^,  •  •  •,  a„  be  n  infinitesimals 
and  let  a^  differ  uniformly  by  infinitesimals  of  higher  order  than  Ax 
from  the  elements  /(a:<)Aa:<  of  the  integrand  of  a  definite  integral 

f(x)  dxy  where  /  is  continuous ;  then  the  sum  2a  =  a^  +  a,  H f- «» 


X 


approaches  the  value  of  the  definite  integral  as  a  limit  when  the  num- 
ber n  becomes  infinite. 

Let  ai  =f(Xi)Sxi-\-^iSxi,  where  |fv|  <t  owing  to  the  uniformity  demanded. 

Then  [X^*""  X"^^^^^|~|  X^'^'H'X^  = '(^"  ")' 

But  aa/is  continuous,  the  definite  integral  exists  and  one  can  make 


2  f(^)  ^ ""  J    /(^)  ^  <*j     *"d  hence        V  ac  —  J    f{x)  dx 


<f(6-a  +  l). 


It  therefore  appears  that  Za,-  may  be  made  to  differ  from  the  integral  by  as  little 
as  desired,  and  Za<  must  then  approach  the  integral  as  a  limit.  Now  if  this  theo- 
rem be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  change  of  variable  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
/[0  (Q]  and  ^'(0  ^^^  continuous,  the  infinitesimals  AZj  and  dxi  =  ^^{U)  dl{  will 
differ  onifozmly  (compare  Theorem  18  of  §  27  and  the  above  theorem  on  Ay  —  dy) 
by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order,  and  so  will  the  infinitesimals  f(ii)  Axi  and 
/[^  (^)]  ^'(^)  ^'  Hence  the  change  of  variable  suggested  by  the  hasty  substitution 
is  juKtified. 
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1.  Show  that  THofipital^s  Rule  applies  to  evaloating  the  indeterminate  form 
/(x)/0 (x)  when  x  becomes  infinite  and  both/ and  ^  either  become  zero  or  infinite. 

2.  Evaluate  the  following  forms  by  differentiation.  Examine  the  quotients 
for  left-hand  and  for  right-hand  approach ;  sketch  the  graphs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  points. 

(a)  llm — ^^^ — 9  (fi)    lim  ; — ,  (7)  limxlogx, 

xibO       X  x^^wX  —  ^'W  x^O 

(«)  Wmxer*^  (f)  llm(cotx)«*»*,  (f)  llmxi^ 

Xsa»  X^O  C^l 

3.  Evaluate  the  following  forms  by  the  method  of  expansions : 

e<r_etonx  logos 


(a)  lim  fl  -  cot«xV  {B)  lim  ^ — ^,  (7)  lim 

^  '  xAo V  /  ^xAoac-tana?  ^     xai 


All— « 


e«— 6-«— 2a; 


( «)  lim  (csch  X  -  CSC  X),        (t)  llm  ^^^(^^^-^^^'^ ,       ( j)  ,im 

xAo                                      xAo              a^  xAo     X  — sinx 

4.  Evaluate  by  any  method :  ^ 

.  V  ii     e^— c-*  + 28inx— 4x  ,^  ,,     /tanx\^ 

(a)  lim ,  (ftllml )    , 

xJiO                        X*  xAO\    X    / 

(V)  ito*c°«'»->08(l+»)-'»in-Hx«^  „^log(*-i»), 

cJiO                        x"  xA|,      tanx 


<'>i!?LK'+i)'-'**'°K'+9] 


5.  Give  definitions  for  order  as  applied  to  infinites,  noting  that  higher  order 
would  mean  becoming  infinite  to  a  greater  degree  just  as  it  means  becoming  zero 
to  a  greater  degree  for  infinitesimals.  State  and  prove  the  theorem  relative  to  quo- 
tients of  infinites  analogous  to  that  given  in  the  text  for  infinitesimals.  State  and 
prove  an  analogous  theorem  for  the  product  of  an  infinitesimal  and  infinite. 

6.  Note  that  if  the  quotient  of  two  infinites  has  the  limit  1,  the  difference  of 
the  infinites  is  an  infinite  of  lower  order.  Apply  this  to  the  proof  of  the  resolution 
In  partial  fractions  of  the  quotient /(x)/F(x)  of  two  polynomials  in  case  the  roots 
of  the  denominator  are  all  real.  For  if  ^(x)  =  (x  —  a)^F^(x),  the  quotient  is  an 
Infinite  of  order  k  in  the  neighborhood  of  x  =  a ;  but  the  difference  of  the  quotient 
and/(a)/(x  —  a)'^F^(a)  will  be  of  lower  Integral  order  —  and  so  on. 

7.  Show  that  when  x=+ao,  the  function  ef  Is  an  Infinite  of  higher  order 
than  X"  no  matter  how  large  n.  Hence  show  that  If  P(x)  Is  any  polynomial, 
lim  P (x)  e-*  =  0  when  x  =  +  oo. 

8.  Show  that  (log  x)"*  when  x  is  infinite  is  a  weaker  Infinite  than  x"  no  matter 
how  large  m  or  how  small  n,  supposed  positive,  may  be.  What  is  the  graphical 
interpretation  ? 

/1\  -- 

9.  If  P  Is  a  polynomial,  show  that  llm  P(-)c  ^•  =  0.   Hence  show  that  the 

-—  --       X* 

Maclaurln  development  of  e  ^  l8/(x)  =  e  *•  =  — /(»)(ftc)  If /(O)  is  defined  as  0. 

n ! 
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10.  The  higher  differentials  are  defined  as  d»y  =/C")(2)  (dx)"  where  x  is  taken 
as  tne  independent  variable.  Show  that  d^x  =  0  f or  ib  >  1  if  2  is  the  independent 
variable.  Show  that  the  higher  derivatives  2)^,  Dj^y,  •  •  •  are  not  the  quotients 
tPy/dx*,  d^/ctx*,  •  •  •  if  X  and  y  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  third  variable,  but  that 
the  relations  are 

,       d^dx  —  d^xdy          y^,        dx  {dxd^  —  dyd^)  —  8  cPx  {dxd^y  —  dyd^) 
D,y  = — n;v^ — ,     .... 

The  fact  that  the  quotient  d^/dx^,  n  >  1,  is  not  the  derivative  when  x  and  y  are 
expressed  parametrically  militates  against  the  usefulness  of  the  higher  differentials 
and  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  working  with  derivatives.  The  notation  d^/di^ 
is,  however,  used  for  the  derivative.  Nevertheless,  as  indicated  in  Exs.  1&-10, 
higher  differentials  may  be  used  if  proper  care  is  exercised. 

11.  Compare  the  conception  of  higher  differentials  with  the  work  of  Ex.  6,  p.  48. 

12.  Show  that  in  a  circle  the  difference  between  an  infinitesimal  arc  and  its 
chord  is  of  the  third  order  relative  to  either  arc  or  chord. 

13.  Show  that  if  /9  is  of  the  nth  order  with  respect  to  a,  and  7  is  of  the  first 
order  with  respect  to  a,  then  /9  is  of  the  nth  order  with  respect  to  7. 

14.  Show  that  the  order  of  a  product  of  infinitesimals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
orders  of  the  infinitesimals  when  all  are  referred  to  the  same  primary  infinitesimal 
a.  Infer  that  in  a  product  each  infinitesimal  may  be  replaced  by  one  which  differs 
from  it  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  than  it  without  affecting  the  order  of  the 
product. 

15.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  points  of  a  unit  circle  and  let  the  angle  A  OB  subtended 
at  the  center  be  the  primary  infinitesimal.  Let  the  tangents  at  A  and  B  meet  at 
7,  and  OT  cut  the  chord  AB  in  M  and  the  arc  ^^  in  C  Find  the  trigonometric 
expression  for  the  infinitesimal  difference  TC  —  CM  and  determine  its  order. 

16.  Compute  d*  (x  sinx)  =  (2  cosx  •-  z  sin  2)  dx*  +  (sin  x  +  x  cos  x)  d'x  by  taking 
the  differential  of  the  differential.  Thus  find  the  second  derivative  of  x  sin  x  if  x  is 
the  independent  variable  and  the  second  derivative  with  respect  to  t  if  x  =  1  +  f'. 

17.  Compute  the  first,  second,  and  third  differentials,  d'x  ^  0. 

(a)  x'coBX,  09)  Vl  —  X  log  (1  —  x),  (7)  xc«*8inx. 

18.  In  Ex.  10  take  y  as  the  independent  variable  and  hence  express  D^,  D/y 
in  terms  of  DyX,  D^.  Cf .  Ex.  10,  p.  14. 

19.  Make  the  changes  of  variable  in  Exs.  8,  9,  12,  p.  14,  by  the  method  of 
differentials,  that  is,  by  replacing  the  derivatives  by  the  corresponding  differential 
expressions  where  x  is  not  assumed  as  independent  variable  and  by  replacing  these 
dlfferentialB  by  their  values  in  terms  of  the  new  variables  where  the  higher  differ- 
entials of  the  new  independent  variable  are  set  equal  to  0. 

80.  Reconsider  some  of  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  Chap.  I,  say,  17-19,  22,  23, 
S7,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Osgood^s  Theorem  instead  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean. 

21.  Find  the  areas  of  the  bounding  suifaces  of  the  solids  of  Ex.  11,  p.  18. 
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22.  Assume  the  law  F  =  lemm'/r^  of  attraction  between  particles.  Find  tho 
attraction  of  : 

(a)  a  circular  wire  of  radius  a  and  of  mass  Jf  on  a  particle  m  at  a  distance  r  from 

the  center  of  the  wire  along  a  perpendicular  to  its  plane ;     Am,  kMmr  (<>' jfJ^JT '. 

(/3)  a  circular  disk,  etc.,  as  in  (a) ;  Ara,  2kMma-^(\  —  r/y/r*  +  a'). 

(7)  a  semicircular  wire  on  a  particle  at  its  center  ;  Ana.  2kMm/wa*. 

(8)  a  finite  rod  upon  a  particle  not  in  the  line  of  the  rod.  The  answer  should 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angle  the  rod  subtends  at  the  particle. 

(t)  two  parallel  equal  rods,  forming  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rectangle,  on  each 
other. 

23.  Compare  the  method  of  derivatiyes  (§  7),  the  method  of  the  Theorem  of  the 
Mean  (§17),  and  the  method  of  infinitesimals  above  as  applied  to  obtaining  the  for- 
mulas for  (a)  area  in  polar  coordinates,  (fi)  mass  of  a  rod  of  variable  density,  (7)  pres- 
sure on  a  vertical  submerged  bulkhead,  (8)  attraction  of  a  rod  on  a  particle.  Obtain 
the  results  by  each  method  and  state  which  method  seems  preferable  for  each  case. 

24.  Is  the  substitution  dx  =  ^'(t)dt  in  the  indefinite  integral  Cf(x)dxXx>  obtain 
the  indefinite  integral  f/C^  (0]  4»\t)  dt  justifiable  immediately  ? 

36.  Infinitesimal  analysis.  To  work  rapidly  in  the  applications  of 
calculus  to  problems  in  geometry  and  physics  and  to  follow  readily  the 
books  written  on  those  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  familiarity 
with  working  directly  with  infinitesimals.  It  is  possible  by  making  use 
of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  and  allied  theorems  to  retain  in  every  ex- 
pression its  complete  exact  value ;  but  if  that  expression  is  an  infini- 
tesimal which  is  ultimately  to  enter  into  a  quotient  or  a  limit  of  a  sum, 
any  infinitesimal  which  is  of  higher  order  than  that  which  is  ultimately 
kept  will  not  influence  the  result  and  may  be  discarded  at  any  stage  of 
the  work  if  the  work  may  thereby  be  simplified.  A  few  theorems 
worked  through  by  the  infinitesimal  method  will  serve  partly  to  show 
how  the  method  is  used  and  partly  to  establish  results  which  may  be 
of  use  in  further  work.   The  theorems  which  will  be  chosen  are : 

1.  The  increment  AaJ  and  the  differential  c^  of  a  variable  differ  by 
an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  than  either. 

2.  If  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  from  the  curve 
to  the  tangent  is  of  higher  order  than  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  to  the  point  of  tangency. 

3.  An  infinitesimal  arc  differs  from  its  chord  by  an  infinitesimal  of 
higher  order  relative  to  the  arc.  , 

4.  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle,  none  of  whose  angles  are  infinitesimal, 
differs  infinitesimally  from  a  right  angle  and  if  h  is  the  side  opposite 
and  if  4>  is  another  angle  of  the  triangle,  then  the  side  opposite  t^  is 
h  sin  ^  except  for  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order  and  the  adjacent 
side  is  h  cos  ^  except  for  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order. 
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The  first  of  these  theorems  has  been  proved  in  §  36.  The  second  follows  from 
it  and  from  the  idea  of  tangency.  For  take  the  x-axis  coincident  with  the  tangent 
or  parallel  to  it.  Then  the  perpendicular  is  Ay  and  the  distance  from  its  foot  to  the 
point  of  tangency  is  Az.  The  quotient  Ay/Az  approaches  0  as  its  limit  because  the 
tangent  is  horizontal ;  and  the  theorem  is  proved.  The  theorem  jooutd  remain  true 
if  the  perpendicular  were  replaced  by  a  lin^e  making  a  constant  angle  unlh  the  tangent 
€md  the  distance  from  the  point  qf  tangency  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendiadar  were  re- 
placed by  the  distance  to  the  foot  cf  the  oblique  line.  For  if  Z  PMN  =  6^ 

PM  PNcscO  PN        C8C0  ^^ 


TM      TN^PN  cote      TN^      PN     ^^ 

l--=;rrC0t^ 

and  therefore  when  P  approaches  T  with  0  constant,  PJf/ Tif  approaches  zero  and 
PM  is  of  higher  order  than  TM, 

The  third  theorem  follows  without  difficulty  from  the  assumption  or  theorem 
that  the  arc  has  a  length  intermediate  between  that  of  the  chord  and  that  of  the 
sum  of  the  two  tangents  at  the  ends  of  the  chord.  Let  0^  and  0^  be  the  angles 
between  the  chord  and  the  tangents.  Then 


8-AB        AT-\-  TB-AB_AM{Bec&^'^l)  +  MB(eec$^^l) 
AM+MB^^      AM+MB      "  AM+MB 


(«) 


Now  as  AB  approaches  0,  both  sec  ^^  —  1  and  sec  ^,  —  1  approach  0  and  their 

coefficients  remain  necessarily  finite.   Hence  the  difference  between  the  arc  and 

the  chord  is  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  than  the  chord.  As 

the  arc  and  chord  are  therefore  of  the  same  order,  the  difference 

is  of  higher  order  than  the  arc.  This  result  enables  one  to  replace 

the  arc  by  its  chord  and  vice  versa  in  discussing  infinitesimals  of 

the  first  order,  and  for  such  purposes  to  consider  an  infinitesimal 

arc  as  straight.   In  discussing  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  this  substitution 

would  not  be  permissible  except  in  view  of  the  further  theorem  given  below  in 

t  37,  and  even  then  the  substitution  will  hold  only  as  far  as  the  lengths  of  arcs  are 

concerned  and  not  in  regard  to  directions. 

For  the  fourth  theorem  let  0  be  the  angle  by  which  C  departs  from  00°  and  with 
the  perpendicular  BM  as  radius  strike  an  arc  cutting  BC.  Then  by  trigonometry 


AC  =  AM+  3fC  =  A  cos0  +  BJftan^, 
BC  =  Asin0  +  B3f  (sec  0  —  1). 


Now  tan  ^  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order  with  respect  to  9  \ 
for  its  Maclaurin  development  begins  with  B,  And  sec  ^  —  1 
is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order;  for  its  development 
begins  with  a  term  in  ^.  The  theorem  is  therefore  proved. 

This  theorem  is  frequently  applied  to  infinitesimal  triangles,     J^ jj^ 

that  is,  triangles  in  which  A  is  to  approach  0. 

37-  As  a  further  discussion  of  the  third  theorem  it  may  be  recalled  that  by  defi- 
nition the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  curve  is  the  limit  of  the  length  of  an  inscribed 
polygon,  namely, 

a  =  lim  (Vaxj*  +  Ly^  +  Va3j|  +  Ay|  +  •  •  •  +  Vaz,«  +  ^yl » . 


»«« 
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Now 


and 


_  (Ax  -  dx)  (Az  4-  cfo)  +  (Ay  -  dy)  (Ay  ■>-  dy) 
Vax«  +  Ay«  +  Vdx«  +  dya 
VAg«  +  Ay'  -Vdx^  -^df/^  _    (Ax  -  dx) Ax  +  dx 

VAx2  +  Ay8  VAx«  +  Ay«  VAx«  +  Ay«  +  Vdx«  +  dy* 

,     (Ay  -  dy)  Ay  +  dy 


VAx2  +  Ay«  Vax'  +  Ay^+Vdx^  +  dy« 

But  Ax  —  dx  and  Ay  —  dy  are  infinitesimals  of  higher  order  than  Ax  and  Ay. 
Hence  the  right-hand  side  must  approach  zero  as  its  limit  and  hence  VAx'  +  Ay' 
differs  from  Vdx'  +  d]/^  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  and  may  replace  it  in 
the  sum 

a  =  lim  T  Vax^s  +  Ay<'  =  lim  V  Vdx»  +  dy^  =  fVl  +  y^dx. 

The  length  of  the  arc  measured  from  a  fixed  point  to  a  variable  point  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  upper  limit  and  the  differential  of  arc  is 

ds  =  d  r Vl  +  y^dx  =  Vl  +  y^dx=^/dx^  +  d}/^. 

To  find  the  order  of  the  difference  between  the  arc  and  its  chord  let  the  origin 
be  taken  at  the  initial  point  and  the  x-axis  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 
The  expansion  of  the  arc  by  Maclaurin^s  Formula  gives 

« (x)  =  « (0)  +  »i'(0)  +  }  xV(0)  +  J  x»»'"(ftc), 


where        «(0)  =  0,        »'(0)  =Vl  +  y^|o  =  l,        »"(0)  =  — ^: 


=  0. 

0 


Vl  +  y^ 

Owing  to  the  choice  of  axes,  the  expansion  of  the  curve  reduces  to 

y  =/(x)  =  y  (0)  +  xy'(O)  +  J  xV'(^x)  =  i  xV'(^), 
and  hence  the  chord  of  the  curve  is 

c(x)  =Vx*+y'  =  X  Vl  + Jx«[y"(^x)]«  =  x  (1  +  x«P), 

where  P  is  a  complicated  expression  arising  in  the  expansion  of  the  radical  by 
Maclaurin^s  Formula.  The  difference 

8(x) -  c(x)  =  [X  +  Jx»»'"(ftc)]  -  [x(l  +  x«P)]  =  x»(J»'"(^)  -  P). 

This  is  an  infinitesimal  of  at  least  the  third  order  relative  to  x.  Now  as  both  a  (x) 
and  c  (x)  are  of  the  first  order  relative  to  x,  it  follows  that  the  difference  s  (x)  —  c  (x) 
must  also  be  of  the  third  order  relative  to  either  8  (x)  or  c  (x).  Note  that  the  proof 
assumes  that  y''  is  finite  at  the  point  considered.  This  result,  which  has  been 
found  analytically,  follows  more  simply  though  perhaps  less  rigorously  from  the 
fact  that  sec  ^1  —  1  and  sec  ^,  —  1  in  (6)  are  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order  with 
0-^  and  0^, 

38.  The  theory  of  contact  of  plane  curves  may  be  treated  by  means 
of  Taylor's  Formula  and  stated  in  terms  of  infinitesimals.  Let  two 
ourves  yz=f(x)  and  y^g(x)  be  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  let  the 
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origin  be  chosen  at  that  point  with  the  a>axis  tangent  to  the  curves. 
The  Maclaurin  developments  are 

y = /(«)  =  |/"(0)  **+•••  +  -^^r  ^  -'f  -'XO)  +  ^  i<->/<->(0)  + . . . 

y = y(*)  =  I  A0)'«'+ ••  •  +  (j^riyja^-V"-"(0)  +  ^a^y<"X<>) +  •••• 

If  these  developments  agree  up  to  but  not  including  the  term  in  a^,  the 
difference  between  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  is 

fix)  -  y  (X)  =  ^  *-  C/- «(0)  -  j^«)(0)]  + . . . ,        /<->(0)  #  j7<->(0), 

and  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order  with  respect  to  x.  The  curves 
are  then  said  to  have  contact  of  order  n  —  1  at  their  point  of  tangency. 
In  general  when  two  curves  are  tangent,  the  derivatives  /"(^)  ^^^  9"(P') 
are  unequal  and  the  curves  have  simple  contact  or  contact  of  the  first 
order. 

The  problem  may  be  stated  differently.  Let  PM  be  a  line  which 
makes  a  constant  angle  6  with  the  a:;-axis.  Then,  when  P  approaches  T^ 
if  /2Q  be  regarded  as  straight,  the  proportion 

lim  {PR  :  PQ)  =  lim  (sin  Z  PQR  :  sin  Z  P/JQ)  =  sin  d :  1 

shows  that  PR  and  PQ  are  of  the  same  order.  Clearly  also  the  lines 
TM  and  TN  are  of  the  same  order.   Hence  if 

PR  PQ 

Hence  if  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  (n  —  1)  st 

order,  the  segment  of  a  line  intercepted  between 

the  two  curves  is  of  the  nth  order  with  respect  to 

the  distance  from  the  point  of  tangency  to  its  foot.   It  would  also  be 

of  the  nth  order  with  respect  to  the  perpendicular  TF  from  the  point 

of  tangency  to  the  line. 

In  view  of  these  results  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two 
curves  have  a  special  relation  to  the  axis.  Let  two  curves  y =/(x)  and 
y^g(x)  intersect  when  x  =  a,  and  assume  that  the  tangents  at  that  point 
are  not  parallel  to  the  y-axis.   Then 

y  =  y,  +  (x-  a)f\a)  +  •  •  •  +  i^=^/(.-»(a)  +  ^ZLfl7(.)(.)  + . . . 
y  =  y,  +  (x-a)  g'(a)  +  •  •  •  4-  ^^~_°j^j"V<-^W  +  ^^f^  i^"'(«)  +  •  • ' 
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will  be  the  Taylor  developments  of  the  two  curves.  If  the  difference 
of  the  ordinates  for  equal  values  of  x  is  to  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
nth  order  with  respect  to  x  —  a  which  is  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  of  tangencj  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  Taylor  developments  must 
agree  up  to  but  not  including  the  terms  in  of.  This  is  the  condition  for 
contact  of  order  n  —  1. 

As  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  is 

f(x)  -g(x)  =  ^(x-  a)'  [/<-)(«)  -  ^-)(a)]  + . . . , 

the  difference  will  change  sign  or  keep  its  sign  when  x  passes  through 
a  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even,  because  for  values  sufficiently  near  to 
X  the  higher  terms  may  be  neglected.  Hence  the  curves  will  crass  each 
other  if  the  order  of  contact  is  even,  but  will  not  cross  each  other  if  the 
order  of  contact  is  odd.  If  the  values  of  the  ordinates  are  equated  to  find 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  curves,  the  result  is 

0  =  1  (x  -  a)-  { [/«(«)  -  ^-Xa)]  + . . .  j 

and  shows  that  x  =  a  is  a  root  of  multiplicity  n.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
two  curves  have  in  common  as  many  coincident  points  as  the  order  of 
their  contact  plus  one.  This  fact  is  usually  stated  more  graphically 
by  saying  that  tike  curves  have  n  consecutive  points  in  common.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  what  Taylor's  development  carried  to  n  terms  does,  is 
to  give  a  polynomial  which  has  contact  of  order  n  —  l  with  the  function 
that  is  developed  by  it. 

As  a  problem  on  contact  consider  the  determination  of  the  circle  which  shall 
have  contact  of  the  second  order  with  a  curve  at  a  given  point  (a,  yo).  Let 

y  =  yo  +  (X  -  a)r(a)  +  l(x  -  a)*r{a)  +  .  • . 

he  the  development  of  the  curve  and  let  y'  =f'(a)  =  tanr  be  the  slope.  If  the 
circle  is  to  have  contact  with  the  curve,  its  center  must  be  at  some  point  of  the 
normal.  Then  if  B  denotes  the  assumed  radius,  the  equation  of  the  circle  may  be 
written  as 

(X  -  a)«  +  2Rsin t(x  -  a)  +  (y  -  y©)'  -  2R  cosT(y  -  y©)  =  0, 

where  it  remains  to  determine  E  so  that  the  development  of  the  circle  will  coincide 
with  that  of  the  curve  as  far  as  written.   Differentiate  the  equation  of  the  circle. 

^^fisinr  +  (x-a)  /^\       =tanr=Aa), 

dx      KcosT-.(y-yo)  \dx/i^n 

^  __  [RcosT-  (y -  y^>)]«  +  [Rsinr  ■>-  (x  -»  o)]»  /tfV\       _       1 

dx«  [Rco8T-(y-y^)]»  '  XdxV^^"  Rooter 

»nd  y  =  Vo  +  (* -  «)/»  +  i(*  -  q)*       ^.    +-' 

a  C08*T 
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18  the  development  of  the  circle.  The  equation  of  the  coefficients  of  (x  —  a)^, 
_i_=r(a),    gives    B  =  ??2!l  =  il±I:n^. 

This  is  the  well  known  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  and  shows  that  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature  has  contact  of  at  least  the  second  order  with  the  curve.  The  circle 
is  sometimes  called  the  osculating  circle  instead  of  the  circle  of  curvature. 

39.  Three  theorems,  one  in  geometry  and  two  in  kinematics,  will 
now  be  proved  to  illustrate  the  direct  application  of  the  infinitesimal 
methods  to  such  problems.   The  choice  will  be : 

1.  The  tangent  to  the  ellipse  is  equally  inclined  to  the  focal  radii 
drawn  to  the  point  of  contact. 

2.  The  displacement  of  any  rigid  body  in  a  plane  may  be  regarded 
at  any  instant  as  a  rotation  through  an  infinitesimal  angle  about  some 
point  unless  the  body  is  moving  parallel  to  itself. 

3.  The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  in  a  plane  may  be  regarded  as  the 
roUing  of  one  curve  upon  another. 

For  the  first  problem  consider  a  secant  FP*  which  may  be  converted  into  a 
tangent  TT'  by  letting  the  two  points  approach  until  they  coincide.  Draw  the 
focal  radii  to  P  and  P*  and  strike  arcs  with  F  and  F'  as 
centers.  As  F'P  '\-PF=  F'P"  +  P'F  =  2  o,  it  follows 
that  NP  =  MP',  Now  consider  the  two  triangles  PP'M 
and  P'PN  nearly  right-angled  at  M  and  N,  The  sides 
PP',  PM,  PN,  P'M,  P'N  are  all  infinitesimals  of  the 
same  order  and  of  the  same  order  as  the  angles  at  F  and 
-P.  By  proposition  4  of  §  36  "  F 

MP' =  PP' COS  ZPP'M-^-  Ci,  NP  ^PP' cos  Z  P'PN  •{-  e,, 

where  e^  and  e,  are  infinitesimals  relative  to  MP'  and  NP  or  PP'.  Therefore 

lim  [coeZPP'M'-  coaZP'PN]  =  cos Z  TPF-  cos i^  rPF'  =  lim  ^^^  =  0, 

and  the  two  angles  TPF'  and  I^PF  are  proved  to  be  equal  as  desired. 

To  prove  the  second  theorem  note  first  that  if  a  body  is  rigid,  its  position  is  com- 
pletely determined  when  the  position  AB  ot  any  rectilinear  segment  of  the  body 
is  known.  Let  the  points  A  and  B  of  the  body  be  de- 
scribing curves  A  A'  and  BR  so  that,  in  an  infinitesimal 
interval  of  time,  the  line  AB  takes  the  neighboring  posi- 
tion A'B',  Erect  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  lines  \\\  ^"V^^^^^L^^^ 
A  A*  and  BR  and  let  them  intersect  at  O.  Then  the  tri- 
angles AOB  and  A'OR  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one 
equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other  and  are  equal,  and 
the  second  may  be  obtained  from  the  first  by  a  mere  rotation  about  O  through  the 
angle  ^0^'=  BOR,  Except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order,  the  magnitude  of 
the  angle  is  AA'/OA  or  BR /OB.  Next  let  the  interval  of  time  approach  0  so  that 
A'  approaches  A  and  R  approaches  B,  The  perpendicular  bisectors  will  approach 
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the  nonnaU  to  the  arcs  A  A'  and  BR  at  A  and  B^  and  the  point  O  will  approach 
the  intersection  of  those  normals. 

The  theorem  may  then  be  stated  that :  At  any  iMtant  of  time  the  moUon  qf  a 
rigid  body  in  a  plane  may  he  considered  as  a  rotation  through  an  infinitesimal  angle 
about  the  intersection  of  the  normals  to  the  paths  of  any  two  of  Us  points  at  that  in- 
stant ;  the  amount  of  the  rotation  will  be  the  distance  ds  that  any  point  mates  divided 
by  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation ;  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  instantaneous  center  unll  be  this  amount  of  rotation  divided  by  the 
inUrvat  of  time  dt,  that  is^  it  unll  be  o/r,  where  vis  the  velocity  of  any  point  of  the  body 
and  r  is  its  distance  from  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation.  It  is  therefore  seen 
that  not  only  is  the  desired  theorem  proved,  but  numerous  other  details  are  found. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  point  about  which  the  body  is  rotating  at  a  given  instant 
is  called  the  instantaneous  center  for  that  instant. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  center  will  generally  change. 
If  at  each  instant  of  time  the  position  of  the  center  is  marked  on  the  moving  plane 
or  body,  there  results  a  locus  which  is  called  the  moving  centrode  or  body  centrode; 
if  at  each  instant  the  position  of  the  center  is  also  marked  on  a  fixed  plane  over 
which  the  moving  plane  may  be  considered  to  glide,  there  results  another  locus  which 
is  called  the^ed  centrode  or  the  space  centrode.  From  these  definitions  it  follows 
that  at  each  instant  of  time  the  body  centrode  and  the  space  centrode  intersect  at 
the  instantaneous  center  for  that  instant.  Consider  a  series  of 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  center  as  P.qP-iPPiPj  marked 
in  space  and  Q-aQ-iQQiQs  marked  in  the  body.  At  a  given 
instant  two  of  the  points,  say  P  and  Q,  coincide ;  an  instant 
later  the  body  will  have  moved  so  as  to  bring  Q^  into  coin- 
cidence with  P^ ;  at  an  earlier  instant  Q_i  was  coincident  with 
P-i.  Now  as  the  motion  at  the  instant  when  P  and  Q  are  together  is  one  of 
rotation  througti  an  infinitesimal  angle  about  that  point,  the  angle  between  PP^ 
and  QQ|  is  infinitesimal  and  the  lengths  PP^  and  QQ^  are  equal ;  for  it  is  by  the 
rotation  about  P  and  Q  that  Q,  is  to  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  P|.  Hence 
it  follows  1°  tliat  the  two  centrodes  are  tangent  and  2°  that  the  distances  PP|  =  QQ^ 
which  the  point  of  contact  moves  along  the  two  curves  during  an  infinitesimal  inter- 
val of  time  are  the  same,  and  this  means  that  the  two  curves  roll  on  one  another 
without  slipping  —  because  the  very  idea  of  slipping  implies  that  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  curves  should  move  by  different  amounts  along  the  two  curves, 
the  difference  in  the  amounts  being  the  amount  of  the  slip.  The  third  theorem 
is  therefore  proved. 


1.  If  a  finite  parallelogram  is  nearly  rectangled,  what  is  the  order  of  infinites- 
imals neglected  by  taking  the  area  as  the  product  of  the  two  sides  ?  What  if  the 
figure  were  an  isosceles  trapezoid  ?  What  if  it  were  any  rectilinear  quadrilateral 
all  of  whose  angles  differ  from  right  angles  by  infinitesimals  of  the  same  order  ? 

8.  On  a  sphere  of  radius  r  the  area  of  the  zone  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
X  and  X  +  dX  is  taken  as  2  irr  cos  X  •  rdX,  the  perimeter  of  the  base  times  the  slant 
height.  Of  what  order  relative  to  dX  is  the  infinitesimal  neglected  ?  What  if  the 
perimeter  of  the  middle  latitude  were  taken  so  that  2  «t*  cos  (X  +  |  dX)  dX  were 
assumed? 
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3.  What  is  the  order  of  the  infinitesimal  neglected  in  taking  4wr^dr  as  the 
Tolume  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  interior  radius  r  and  thickness  dr  ?  What  if  the  mean 
radius  were  taken  instead  of  the  interior  radius  ?  Would  any  particular  radius  be 
best? 

4.  Discuss  the  length  of  a  space  curve  y  =/(x),  z  =  g(x)  analytically  as  the 
length  of  the  plane  curve  was  discussed  in  the  text. 

5.  Discuss  proposition  2,  p.  68,  by  Maclaurln^s  Formula  and  In  particular  show 
that  if  the  second  derivative  is  continuous  at  the  point  of  tangency,  the  infinites- 
imal in  question  is  of  the  second  order  at  least.   How  about  the  case  of  the  tractrlz 

a,     a  —  Via'  —  x^       r-z r 

y  =  ^log^^ +  Va'  -  x», 

and  its  tangent  at  the  vertex  x  =  a?  How  about  s (x)  —  c (x)  of  §  37  ? 

6.  Show  that  if  two  curves  have  contact  of  order  n  —  1,  their  derivatives  will 
have  contact  of  order  n  —  2.  What  Is  the  order  of  contact  of  the  kth  derivatives 
t<n-l? 

7.  State  the  conditions  for  maxima,  minima,  and  points  of  Infiectlon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  point  where  /<")(a)  Is  the  first  derivative  that  does  not  vanish. 

8.  Determine  the  order  of  contact  of  these  curves  at  their  intersections : 

y/2(x*  +  y«  +  2)  =  S(x  +  y)  r«  =  a«co820  x«  +  y^  =  y 

^  '  6x»-6jcy  +  6y«  =  8,  ^^  y«  =  jo(a- x),     ^^'x»  +  y»  =  xy. 

9.  Show  that  at  points  where  the  radius  of  curvature  Is  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum the  contact  of  the  osculating  circle  with  the  curve  must  be  of  at  least  the 
third  order  and  must  always  be  of  odd  order. 

10.  Let  PN  be  a  normal  to  a  curve  and  P^N  a  neighboring  normal.  If  0  is  the 
center  of  the  osculating  circle  at  P,  show  with  the  aid  of  Ex.  6  that  ordinarily  the 
perpendicular  from  0  to  P'N  Is  of  the  second  order  relative  to  the  arc  PP'  and  that 
the  distance  OX  Is  of  the  first  order.  Hence  Interpret  the  statement :  Consecutive 
normals  to  a  curve  meet  at  the  center  of  the  osculating  circle. 

11.  Does  the  osculating  circle  cross  the  curve  at  the  point  of  osculation  ?  Will 
the  osculating  circles  at  neighboring  points  of  the  curve  Intersect  In  real  points  ? 

12.  In  the  hyperbola  the  focal  radii  drawn  to  any  point  make  equal  angles  with 
the  tangent.  Prove  this  and  state  and  prove  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the 
parabola. 

13.  Given  an  Infinitesimal  arc  AB  cut  at  C  by  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  Its 
chord  AB.  What  Is  the  order  of  the  difference  AC  —  BC  ? 

14.  Of  what  order  Is  the  area  of  the  segment  Included  between  an  infinitesimal 
arc  and  its  chord  compared  with  the  square  on  the  chord  ? 

15.  Two  sides  AB,  AC  of  a  triangle  are  finite  and  differ  Infinlteslmally ;  the 
angle  ^  at  J.  is  an  Infinitesimal  of  the  same  order  and  the  side  BC  Is  either  recti- 
linear or  curvilinear.  What  Is  the  order  of  the  neglected  Infinitesimal  If  the  area 
Is  assumed  as  )  AffO ?  What  If  the  assumption  is  i  AB -AC-B? 
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16.  A  cycloid  is  the  locos  of  a  fixed  point  npon  a  circumference  which  rolls  on 
a  straight  line.  Show  that  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  cycloid  pass  through  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  rolling  circle  at  each  of  its  instantaneous  positions. 

17.  Show  that  the  increment  of  arc  As  in  the  cycloid  differs  from  2  a  sin  J  BdB 
by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  and  that  the  increment  of  area  (between  two 
consecntiTe  normals)  differs  from  8  a*  sin*  \  BdB  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order. 
Hence  show  that  the  total  length  and  area  are  8  a  and  8«a*.  Here  a  is  the  radius 
of  the  generating  circle  and  0  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  center  by  the  lowest 
point  and  the  fixed  point  which  traces  the  cycloid. 

18.  Show  that  the  radius  of  cmrature  of  the  cycloid  is  bisected  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  generating  circle  and  hence  is  4  a  sin  |  ^. 

19.  A  triangle  ABC  is  circumscribed  about  any  oval  curve.  Show  that  if  the 
side  BC  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  area  of  the  triangle  will  be  changed 
by  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order  when  BC  is  replaced  by  a  neighboring  tan- 
gent RC\  but  that  if  BC  be  not  bisected,  the  change  will  be  of  the  first  order. 
Hence  infer  that  the  minimum  triangle  circumscribed  about  an  oval  will  have  its 
thiee  sides  bisected  at  the  points  of  contact. 

20.  If  a  string  is  wrapped  about  a  circle  of  radius  a  and  then  imwound  so  that 
its  end  describes  a  curve,  show  that  the  length  of  the  curve  and  the  area  between 
the  curve,  the  circle,  and  the  string  are 

s  =f*a$d$,  A  =  f\  a»^W, 

where  0  is  the  angle  that  the  unwinding  string  has  turned  through. 

81.  Show  that  the  motion  in  space  of  a  rigid  body  one  point  of  which  is  fixed 
may  be  regarded  as  an  instantaneous  rotation  about  some  axis  through  the  given 
point.  To  do  this  examine  the  displacements  of  a  unit  sphere  surrounding  the  fixed 
point  as  center. 

88.  Suppose  a  fiuld  of  variable  density  D(x)  is  flowing  at  a  given  instant  through 
a  tube  surrounding  the  2-axis.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  fiuld  be  a  function  v(x)  of  z. 
Show  that  during  the  infinitesimal  time  it  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the 
fiuld  which  lies  between  z  =  a  and  x  =  a  +  ^  is 

8  [v(a  +  h)D(a  +  h)8t  -v(a)D(a)8t], 

where  8  is  the  cross  section  of  the  tube.   Hence  show  that  D{x)  v  (x)  =  const,  is  the 
condition  that  the  fiow  of  the  fiuld  shall  not  change  the  density  at  any  point. 

83.  Consider  the  curve  y  =  f{x)  and  three  equally  spaced  ordinates  at  x  =  a  —  d, 
x=:a,  x  =  a  +  8.  Inscribe  a  trapezoid  by  joining  the  ends  of  the  ordinates  at 
x  =  a±  8  and  circumscribe  a  trapezoid  by  drawing  the  tangent  at  the  end  of  the 
ordinate  at  x  =  a  and  producing  to  meet  the  other  ordinates.   Show  that 

So  =  2«/(a),  8  =  2«[/(a)  +  J/"(a)  +  j^/^»^>(0]. 


8,  =  2«[/(a)  +  ^r(a)  +  J/^^^H^i)] 
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are  the  areas  of  the  circumscribed  trapezoid,  the  curve,  the  inscribed  trapezoid. 
Hence  infer  that  to  compute  the  area  under  the  curve  from  the  inscribed  or  cir- 
cumscribed trapezoids  introduces  a  relative  error  of  the  order  d^,  but  that  to  com- 
pute from  the  relation  <S  =  ^  (2  S^  +  8^)  introduces  an  error  of  only  the  order  of  9*. 

24.  Let  the  interval  from  a  to  6  be  divided  into  an  even  number  2n  of  equal 
parts  9  and  let  the  2  n  +  1  ordinates  Vof  Vi*  **  *«  Vflii  s^t  the  extremities  of  the  inter- 
vals be  drawn  to  the  curve  y  =f(x).  Inscribe  trapezoids  by  joining  the  ends  of 
every  other  ordinate  beginning  with  y^,  y,,  and  going  to  y%^.  Circumscribe  trape- 
zoids by  drawing  tangents  at  the  ends  of  every  other  ordinate  Vi,  y^' '  * '«  Vsit-i* 
Compute  the  area  under  the  curve  as 

S=J  f(x)dx  =  -^ [4(1^1  +  Vj  +..  +  ya«-i) 

+  2(^0  +  Vj  +  •  •  •  +  VaJ  -  Vo-  y«J  +  ^ 

by  using  the  work  of  Ex.  28  and  infer  that  the  error  R  is  less  than  (b—a)  ^/Ci^)(()/46. 
This  method  of  computation  is  known  as  SimpwrCs  Rule,  It  usually  gives  accu- 
racy sufficient  for  work  to  four  or  even  five  figures  when  d  =  0.1  and  6  —  a  =  1 ;  for 
/(*^)(x)  usually  is  small. 

25.  Compute  these  integrals  by  Simpson^s  Rule.  Take  2n  =  10  equal  intervals. 
Carry  numerical  work  to  six  figures  except  where  tables  must  be  used  to  find/(x) : 

(a)   r*  —  =  log 2  =  0.60816,  (/5)    f* -^  =  tan-U  =  lir  =  0.78686, 

(7)   f^'Anxdx  =  1.00000,  («)   f^log^^xdx  =  2  log^oX  -  Jf  =  0.16776, 

(c)   r  '  }2ESL±A  Ox  =  0.27220,  («   f '  ISiH+iD  ^x  =  0.82247. 

•/o         1  +  X*  Jo  X 

The  answers  here  given  are  the  true  values  of  the  integrals  to  five  places. 

26.  Show  that  the  quadrant  of  the  ellipse  x  =  a  sin  0,  v  =  &  cos  0  is 

«  =  a  r     Vl-e^8ln«0d^  =  lira  r  Vl(2 -  e*)  +  ie^coswiidu. 

Compute  to  four  figures  by  Simpeon^s  Rule  with  six  divisions  the  quadrants  of 
the  ellipses : 

(a)e  =  i\/8,    «  =  1.211a,  {p)e  =  iV2,    «  =  1.861a. 

27.  Expand  a  in  Ex.  26  into  a  series  and  discuss  the  remainder. 

2       L       W  \2.4/   8      \2.4.6/   6  \     2.4...2n     /2n-l  J 

1      /I'8'*'f2n4- lU'c8"  +  a 

«,<—!--  (^— ^ ^      ^    M  ^ SeeEx.l8,p.60,andPeirce'8"Tables,"p.62. 

1  —  e^  \2  •  4  •  •  •  {2  n  +  2)/  2  n  + 1 

Estimate  the  number  of  terms  necessary  to  compute  Ex.  26  (/9)  with  an  error  not 
greater  than  2  in  the  last  place  and  compare  the  labor  with  that  of  Simpson^s  Rule. 

28.  If  the  eccentricity  of  an  ellipse  is  ^,  find  to  five  decimals  the  percentage 
error  made  in  taking  2  iro  as  the  perimeter.  A  lu.  0.00004% 
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29.  If  the  catenary  v  =  c  cosh  (x/c)  gives  the  shape  of  a  wire  of  length  L  sos- 
pended  between  two  points  at  the  same  level  and  at  a  distance  I  nearly  equal  to 
X,  find  the  first  approximation  connecting  X,  Z,  and  d,  where  d  is  the  dip  of  the 
wire  at  its  lowest  point  below  the  level  of  support. 

80.  At  its  middle  point  the  parabolic  cable  of  a  suspension  bridge  1000  ft.  long 
between  the  supports  sags  60  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ends.  Find  the  length  of 
the  cable  correct  to  inches. 

40.  Some  differential  geometry.  Suppose  that  between  the  incre- 
ments of  a  set  of  variables  all  of  which  depend  on  a  single  variable  t 
there  exists  an  equation  which  is  true  except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher 
order  than  A^  =  dt,  then  the  equation  will  be  exactly  true  for  the  differ- 
entials of  the  variables.   Thus  if 

is  an  equation  of  the  sort  mentioned  and  if  the  coefficients  are  any  func- 
tions of  the  variables  and  if  e^y  e,,  •  •  •  are  infinitesimals  of  higher  order 
than  dty  the  limit  of 

-Aa   ,      Ay  .    .  A«  ,   _A^  ,         .    ^1    .    «•      /> 
•^  A^      ^  A^  ^     Ae  ^    A^  ^       ^  A^  ^  A^ 

dx         dy         dz 

or  fdx  +  gdy  -\-  hdz  -|-  ^<^  =  0; 

and  the  statement  is  proved.  This  result  is  very  useful  in  writing 
down  various  differential  formulas  of  geometry  where  the  approximate 
relation  between  the  increments  is  obvious  and  where  the  true  relation 
between  the  differentials  can  therefore  be  found. 

For  instance  in  the  case  of  the  differential  of  arc  in  rectangular  coor- 
dinates, if  the  increment  of  arc  is  known  to  differ  from  its  chord  by  an 
infinitesimal  of  higher  order,  the  Pythagorean  theorem  shows  that  the 

equation  A5*  =  Ax« -|- Ay«    or     A^  =  Ax« -|- Ay"  4- A;^  (7) 

is  true  except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order;  and  hence 

cfo«  =  cfa^  +  rfy«    or     df?  =  ds?  +  df -\- d:f.  (T*) 

In  the  case  of  plane  polar  coordinates,  the  triangle  PP^N  (see  Fig.) 
has  two  curvilinear  sides  PP*  and  PN  and  is  right- 
angled  at  N,    The  Pythagorean  theorem  may  be 
applied  to  a  curvilinear  triangle,  or  the  triangle  may 
be  replaced  by  the  rectilinear  triangle  PP^N  with     "*^  "Zx 

the  angle  at  N  no  longer  a  right  angle  but  nearly  so.  In  either  way  of 
looking  at  the  figure,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  equation  A^  =  Ar^  -f  r'A^' 
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which  the  figure  suggests  differs  from  a  true  equation  by  an  infinitesi- 
mal of  higher  order;  and  hence  the  inference  that  in  polar  coordinates 

The  two  most  used  systems  of  coordinates  ^Jr^^'e 

other  than  rectang^ar  in  space  are  the  polar  J  ^i^' 

or  gpherieal  and  the  cylindrical.  In  the  first  y    z 

the  distance  r  =  OP  from  the  pole  or  center,  O  /       if  T 

the  longitude  or  meridional  angle  ^,  and  the     X^^iE^^^SlS^  <^i^ 
colatitude  or  polar  angle  $  are  chosen  as  coor- 

dinates ;  in  the  second,  ordinary  polar  coordinates  r  =  OM  and  ^  in 
the  x^plane  are  combined  with  the  ordinary  rectangular  z  for  distance 
from  that  plane.   The  formulas  of  transformation  are 

r=  Vx*  +  y*  +  «*> 


«  =  r  cos  $, 

y  =  r  sin  $  sin  ^, 

X  =  r  sin  $  cos  ^, 


^  =  cos 


-1 


v?+7+?' 


(8) 


A  =  tan-*^> 


for  polar  codrdinates,  and  for  cylindrical  coordinates  they  are 

«  =  «,     y  =  rsin^,     a:  =  rco8^,     r  =  Va:*  -|-  y*,     ^=stan~*-«     (9) 

Formulas  such  as  that 
for  the  differential  of 
arc  may  be  obtained  for 
these  new  coordinates  by 
mere  transformation  of 
(7*)  according  to  the  rules 
for  change  of  variable. 

In  both  these  cases, 
however,  the  value  of 
ds  may  be  f  oimd  readily 
by  direct  inspection  of 
the  figure.  The  small 
parallelepiped  (figure 
for  polar  case)  of  which 
£k8  is  the  diagonal  has 
some  of  its  edges  and 
&ces  curved  instead  of 
straight;  all  the  angles, 
however,  are  right  angles, 
and  as  the  edges  are  infinitesimal,  the  equations  certainly  suggested  as 
holding  except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order  are 
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A5«  =  Ar*4-r*8m«^A<^2  +  ;^A^     and     A^  =  Ar«  +  r^A<^»  4- A«*    (10) 
or   ds^  =  dr^ -\- f^  sin^  edil>^ -h  r'dff'      and     ds^  =  dr^  +  T^d^J"  +  di^.    (10') 

To  make  the  proof  complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  noth- 
ing but  infinitesimals  of  higher  order  have  been  neglected  and  it  might 
actually  be  easier  to  transform  Vcfa^  +  dy^  +  ds?  rather  than  give  a 
rigorous  demonstration  of  this  fact.  Indeed  the  infinitesimal  method  is 
seldom  used  rigorously ;  its  great  use  is  to  make  the  facts  so  clear  to  the 
rapid  worker  that  he  is  willing  to  take  the  evidence  and  omit  the  proof. 
In  the  plane  for  rectangular  coordinates  with  rulings  parallel  to  the 
^^axis  and  for  polar  coordinates  with  rulings  issuing  from  the  pole  the 
increments  of  area  differ  from 

dA  =  ydx     and     dA  =  \  r^d^  (11) 

respectively  by  infinitesimals  of  higher  order,  and 

^=  f'V^    an^     ^  =  i  r  *^«^*  (llO 

are  therefore  the  formulas  for  the  area  under  a  curve  and  between  two 
ordinates,  and  for  the  area  between  the  curve  and  two  radii.  If  the  plane 
is  ruled  by  lines  parallel  to  both  axes  or  by  lines  issuing  from  the  pole 
and  by  circles  concentric  with  the  pole,  as  is  customary  for  double  inte- 
gration (§§  131,  134),  the  increments  of  area  differ  respectively  by 
infinitesimals  of  higher  order  from 

dA  =  dxdy     and     dA  =  rdrdift,  (12) 

and  the  formulas  for  the  area  in  the  two  cases  are 

.4  =  lim  V  A  A  =  jjdA  =  ffdxdy,  (12') 


^  =  lim  V  A^  =  CCdA  =  CCrdrdil>, 


where  the  double  integrals  are  extended  over  the  area  desired. 

The  elements  of  volume  wliich  are  required  for  triple  integration 
(§§133,  134)  over  a  volume  in  space  may  readily  be  written  down  for 
the  three  cases  of  rectangular,  polar,  and  cylindrical  coordinates.  In  the 
first  case  space  is  supposed  to  be  divided  up  by  planes  x  =  a,  y^b, 
z  =  c  perpendicular  to  the  axes  and  spaced  at  infinitesimal  intervals;  in 
the  second  case  the  division  is  made  by  the  spheres  r  =  a  concentric 
with  the  pole,  the  planes  ^  =  ft  tlirough  the  polar  axis,  and  the  cones 
$  =  c  of  revolution  about  the  polar  axis ;  in  the  third  case  by  the  cylin- 
ders r  =  a,  the  planes  ^  =  />,  and  the  planes  «  =  c.    The  infinitesimal 
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Yolumes  into  which  space  is  divided  then  differ  from 

dv  =  dxdydz,         dv  =  r^s\nBdrd^dB^         dv  =  rdrd^d»  (13) 

respectively  by  infinitesimals  of  higher  order,  and 

iffdxdydz,         jjJT^Qinedrd^e,  CCCrdrd4>dz         (IS*) 

are  the  formulas  for  the  volumes. 

41.  The  direction  of  a  line  in  space  is  represented  by  the  three  angles 
which  the  line  makes  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  axes  or  by  the 
cosines  of  those  angles,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  line.  From  the  defi- 
nition and  figure  it  appears  that 

.  dx  _      dy  dz 

l  =  coaa  =  —y        m  =  cos/9=-j^,         n  =  cosy  =  —  (14) 

are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  arc  at  the  point;  of  the 
tangent  and  not  of  the  chord  for  the  reason 
that  the  increments  are  replaced  by  the  differ- 
entials.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  for  the  direc- 
tion cosines  of  the  tangent  the  proportion 

I  :ni:n  =  dx  :  di/  :  dz  (1^*) 

holds.   The  equations  of  a  space  curve  are 

x=f(t),        y  =  9(t),        z  =  h(t) 

in  terms  of  a  variable  parameter  t.*  At  the  point  (x^  y^  z^  where 
t  =  t^  the  equations  of  the  tangent  lines  would  then  be 

Wo       Wo       Wo  /'(O       ^'W       h\ty      ^    ^ 

As  the  cosine  of  the  angle  0  between  the  two  directions  given  by  the 
direction  cosines  Z,  m,  n  and  /',  m\  n'  is 

cos  6  =  W-\-  mm'  +  nn',     so     W  +  mm*  +  nn*  =0  (16) 

is  the  condition  for  the  perpendicularity  of  the  lines.  Now  if  {x,  y,  z) 
lies  in  the  plane  normal  to  the  curve  at  x^  y^  z^  the  lines  determined 
by  the  ratios  x  —  x^i  y  —  y^\  z  —  z^  and  (dx)^ :  (dy)^ :  (dz)^  will  be  per- 
pendicular.   Hence  the  equation  of  the  normal  plane  is 

(x  -  x^dx),  +  (y  -  y,)(rfy),  +  (z-  z^(dz\  =  0 

or  /'(<•)(* -*,)+y'(<o)(y-y.)+A'W(«-*.)  =  o-         (17) 

*  For  the  sake  of  generality  the  parametric  form  in  t  is  assumed ;  in  a  particular  case  a 
simplification  might  be  made  by  taking  one  of  the  variables  as  t  and  one  of  the  functions 
ft  ff't  ^'  would  then  be  1.  Thus  in  Ex.  8  (e),  j^  should  be  taken  as  t. 
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The  tangent  plane  to  the  curve  is  not  determinate ;  any  plane  through 
the  tangent  line  will  be  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  \  be  a  parameter,  the 
pencil  of  tangent  planes  is 

There  is  one  particular  tangent  plane,  called  ths  osculating  planefWhich 
is  of  especial  importance.   Let 

with  similar  expansions  for  y  and  z,  be  the  Taylor  developments  of 
X,  yy  z  about  the  point  of  tangency.  When  these  are  substituted  in  the 
equation  of  the  plane,  the  result  is 


2  L/'W^  /(O    ^^^^^A'(gJ 


«-«o  y-y<,  «-«o 

«-«o  y-^o  *-*o 

/'(O    y'W    A'W 

=  0    or 

Wo     W.     W« 

/"(O   ^^"(0    A"(0 

(^^X    (A),    (rf**). 

This  expression  is  of  course  proportional  to  the  distance  from  any  point 
a;,  yy  z  of  the  curve  to  the  tangent  plane  and  is  seen  to  be  in  general  of 
the  second  order  with  respect  to  r  or  c^.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
choose  for  \  that  value  which  makes  the  first  bracket  vanish.  The  tan- 
gent plane  thus  selected  has  the  property  that  the  distance  of  the  curve 
from  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of  tangency  is  of  the  third  order 
and  is  called  the  osculating  plane.  The  substitution  of  the  value  of  A.  gives 

=  0    (18) 

Oo 
or  (dyd^z  —  dzcPy\(x  —  a^o)  +  (c^«^  —  ^^^\{y  —  ^o) 

+  (dxd^  -  dydhc)Jiz  -  «o)  =  ^ 

as  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane.  In  case  f^\t^ = g^^t^ = h\t^ = 0, 
this  equation  of  the  osculating  plane  vanishes  identically  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  push  the  development  further  (Ex.  11). 

42.  For  the  case  of  plane  curves  the  curvature  is  defined  as  the  rate 
at  which  the  tangent  turns  compared  with  the  description  of  arc,  that 
is,  as  d^/ds  if  d^  denotes  the  differential  of  the  angle  through  which 
the  tangent  turns  when  the  point  of  tangency  advances  along  the  curve 
by  ds.  The  radius  of  curvature  R  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  curvature, 
that  is,  it  is  ds/d^.    Then 


^  dx  ds       dx  ds       [1  +  y'*]*  V 


(19) 
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where  accents  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  x.  For  space  curves 
the  same  definitions  are  given.  If  Z,  m,  n  and  l-\-dlf  m  +  dm,  n  +  dn 
are  the  direction  cosines  of  two  successive  tangents, 

cos  dif>  =  1(1  -\-  dt)  +  7/1  (wt  +  dm)  +  n(n'\'  dn). 

But       P  +  m*  +  n«=l     and     (I  +  dl)^  +  (m -\- dmf  +  (n  +  dn^  =  1. 

Hence        dP  +  dm^  +  c?n*  =  2  -  2  cos  rf<^  =  (2  sin  \  d^)\ 

where  accents  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  s. 

The  torsion  of  a  space  curve  is  defined  as  the  rate  of  turning  of  the 
osculating  plane  compared  with  the  increase  of  arc  (that  is,  diff/ds,  where 
diff  is  the  differential  angle  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  turns 
through),  and  may  clearly  be  calculated  by  the  same  formula  as  the 
curvature  provided  the  direction  cosines  X,  M,  N  of  the  normal  to  the 
plane  take  the  places  of  the  direction  cosines  l,  m,  n  of  the  tangent  line. 
Hence  the  torsion  is 

and  the  radius  of  torsion  R  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  torsion, 
where  from  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane 

L  ^  M N 

dycPz  —  dz^      dzdhc  —  dxcPz      dxcPy  —  dydhc 

V sum  of  squares 
The  actual  computation  of  these  quantities  is  somewhat  tedious. 

The  vectorial  discussion  of  curvature  and  torsion  (§  77)  gives  a  better  insight 
into  the  principal  directions  connected  with  a  space  curve.  These  are  the  direction 
of  the  iangeniy  that  of  the  normal  in  the  osculating  plane  and  directed  towards 
the  concave  side  of  the  curve  and  called  the  prindpaX  normcU,  and  that  of  the 
normal  to  the  osculating  plane  drawn  upon  that  side  which  makes  the  three  direc- 
tions form  a  right-handed  system  and  called  the  binormal.  In  the  notations  there 
given,  combined  with  those  above, 

r  =  xi  +  yi  +  zk,       t  =  a  +  mj  +  nk,       c  =  Xl  +  MJ  +  ^k,       n  =  Xl  +  Jfj  +  Nk, 

where  \  ti,  p  are  taken  as  the  direction  cosines  of  the  principal  normal.  Now  dt 
iM  parallel  to  c  and  dn  is  parallel  to  —  c.  Hence  the  results 

(21) 


dl 

dm 

dn 

d8 

dL 

dM 

dN 

d$ 

—-  ~ 

z^  •— 

and 

•  ^— 

X 

M 

9 

H 

\ 

M 

9 

R 
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follow  from  dt/ds  =  C  and  dn/ds  =  T.  Now  dc  is  perpendicular  to  c  and  hence  in 
the  plane  of  t  and  n ;  it  may  be  written  as  dc= (t*dc)t+  (n*(lc)n.  But  as  t*c=n*c=0, 
t«dc  =  —  c«(2t  and  n«(2c  =  —  c«(Zn.    Hence 

dc=-{c.dt)t-(c.dii)n=-  Ctd«+  TYufe  =——(&  + -(fa. 

R  R 

Hence         ^=-7j  +  -r-         S=-B+^'         S^-fi+R"  <^> 

Formulas  (22)  are  known  as  FreneVs  Formulas ;  they  are  usually  written  with  —  R 

in  the  place  of  R  because  a  left-handed  system  of  axes  is  used  and  the  torsion,  being 

an  odd  function,  changes  its  sign  when  all  the  axes  are  reversed.   If  accents  denote 

differentiation  by  «, 

x"      y"      f 


x' 

/ 

xT 

x"' 

r 

z" 

aT" 

r' 

«"' 

X"     y"     «" 
X'"     y"'     «"' 


1       x"'    y"'    «"'  1 

above  formulas,  -  =     ^^    ^^ — -r »    usual  formulas,  —  =  —    ^^      ^^      ^^ 

right-hander  R      ^'»+y"*+^'^  lef t-handeT  «  a^'*+y"*+^'« 


(28) 


EXERCISES 


1.  Show  that  in  polar  co-ordinates  in  the  plane,  the  tangent  of  the  inclination 
of  the  curve  to  the  radius  vector  is  rd4>/dr, 

2.  Verify  (10),  (10^  by  direct  transformation  of  coordinates. 

3.  Fill  in  the  steps  omitted  in  the  text  in  regard  to  the  proof  of  (10),  (10^  by 
the  method  of  infinitesimal  analysis. 

4.  A  rhumb  line  on  a  sphere  is  a  line  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  a  constant 
angle,  say  a.  Show  that  for  a  rhumb  line  sin  $d^  =  tan  adO  and  ds  =  raocadB, 
Hence  find  the  equation  of  the  line,  show  that  it  coils  indefinitely  around  the 
poles  of  the  sphere,  and  that  its  total  length  is  trr  sec  a. 

5.  Show  that  the  surfaces  represented  by  F(0,  ^)  =  0  and  F(r,  ^)  =  0  in  polar 
coordinates  in  space  are  respectively  cones  and  surfaces  of  revolution  about  the 
polar  axis.   What  sort  of  surface  would  the  equation  F(ry  0)  =  0  represent  ? 

6.  Show  accurately  that  the  expression  given  for  the  differential  of  area  in 
polar  coordinates  in  the  plane  and  for  the  differentials  of  volume  in  polar  and 
cylindrical  coordinates  in  space  differ  from  the  corresponding  increments  by  in- 
finitesimals of  higher  order. 

7.  Show  that  — »  r  — »  r  sin  ^  —  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  a 

da      da  da 

space  curve  relative  to  the  radius,  meridian,  and  parallel  of  latitude. 

8.  Find  the  tangent  line  and  normal  plane  of  these  curves. 

(a)  xyz  =  1,  y*  =  X  at  (1,  1,  1),       (fi)  x  =  cos  f,  y  =  sinf,  z  =  kt, 

(y)  2ay  =  x*,  6  a'z  =  x',  (d)  x  =  t  cos  t,  y  =  i  sin  i,  z  =  W, 

(«)  y  =  x«,  z2  =  1  -  y,  (V)  x»  +  ya  +  z2  =  a^,  x^  +  y2  +  2ax  =  0. 

9.  Find  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane  in  the  examples  of  Ex.  8.  Note 
that  if  X  is  the  independent  variable,  the  equation  of  the  plane  is 

es-isi"-'-(i)*-'^-(S)'-^--   . 
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10.  A  space  curve  passeB  through  the  origin,  is  tangent  to  the  x-azis,  and  has 
£  =  0  as  its  osculating  plane  at  the  origin.   Show  that 

X  =  (^'(0)  +  i<y''(0)  +  . . .,        V  =  l<«flr"{0)  +  . . . ,        z  =  i  W'(0)  +  . . . 

will  be  the  form  of  its  Maclaurin  deyelopment  if  f  =  0  gives  x  =  v  =  ^  =  0. 

11.  If  the  2d,  8d,  •  •  • ,  (n  —  l)st  derivatives  of  /,  g^  h  vanish  f or  £  =  ^  but  not 
all  the  nth  derivatives  vanish,  show  that  there  is  a  plane  from  which  Uie  curve 
departs  by  an  infinitesimal  of  the  (n  +  l)st  order  and  with  which  it  therefore 
has  contact  of  order  n.  Such  a  plane  is  called  a  hyperosculating  plane.  Find  its 
equation. 

12.  At  what  points  if  any  do  the  curves  (/3),  (7),  (e),  (^),  Ex.  8  have  hyperoscu- 
lating planes  and  what  is  the  degree  of  contact  in  each  case  ? 

13.  Show  that  the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

where  in  the  first  case  accents  denote  differentiation  by  «,  in  the  second  by  U 

14.  Show  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  space  curve  is  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  its  projection  on  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point  in  question. 

15.  From  Frenet's  Formulas  show  that  the  successive  derivatives  of  x  are 

^         t  //         1/  ^  ^*f  ^'         ^^'  '  X    ^     .       -^ 

where  accents  denote  differentiation  by  «.  Show  that  the  results  for  y  and  z  are 
the  same  except  that  m,  /u,  3f  orn,  r,  ^  take  the  places  of  Z,  X,  L.  Hence  infer 
that  for  the  nth  derivatives  the  results  are 

x(")  =  iPj  +  XP,  +  iP„  y<'»>  =  mV^  +  mPj  +  ^^t^  2^">  =  ^^\  +  ^^%  +  ^^^^ 
where  'P^^'P^^  P,  are  rational  functions  of  B,  and  R  and  their  derivatives  by  a. 

16.  Apply  the  foregoing  to  the  expansion  of  Ex.  10  to  show  that 
«  =  «  —  --— 8*  + •••,        y  =  r-;; ""  ^T^s  *^  H »       *  = 


61J«  '        '      2JB      6fi«  '  6i?R 

where  B  and  R  are  the  values  at  the  origin  where  s  =  0,  Z  =  ^i  =  JV=l,  and  the 
other  six  direction  cosines  m^n^\ifyL^}l  vanish.  Find  s  and  write  the  expan- 
sion of  the  curve  of  Ex.  8  (7)  in  this  form. 

17.  Note  that  the  distance  of  a  point  on  the  curve  as  expanded  in  Bx.  16  from 
the  sphere  through  the  origin  and  with  center  at  the  point  (0,  i2,  i2'R)  is 

Va^  +  (y  -  i2)«  +  (z  -  iJ'R)«  -  Vfi«  +  B'^rs 

(x»  +  y«  ~  2  Ry  -I-  g8  -  2  R^Rz) 

Vx«  +  (y  -  B)«  +  («  -  B'R)«  +  VR«  +  ir«R«' 

and  consequently  is  of  the  fourth  order.  The  curve  therefore  has  contact  of  the 
third  order  with  this  sphere.  Can  the  equation  of  this  sphere  be  derived  by  a 
limitlpg  process  like  that  of  Ex.  18  as  applied  to  the  osculating  plane 
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18.  The  osculating  plane  may  be  regarded  as  the  plane  passed  through  three 
consecutive  points  of  the  curve ;  in  fact  it  is  easily  shown  that 


lim 


y 

Vo 


Xo  +  Ax    1^0  +  ^    «o  +  ^    1 


1 

2 


x-Xj,    y-Vo    *-*o 
(^)o      Wo      Wo 
((Px)o     {cPv)o     ((P«)o 


=  0. 


19.  Express  the  radius  of  torsion  in  terms  of  the  derivatives  of  x,  y^  zhj  t 
(Ex.  10,  p.  67). 

20.  Find  the  direction,  curvature,  osculating  plane,  torsion,  and  osculating 
sphere  (Ex.  17)  of  the  conical  helix  x  =  £  cos  t,  y  =  t  sin  2,  z  =  X:^  at  2  =  2  ir. 

21.  Upon  a  plane  diagram  which  shows  A«,  Ax,  Ay,  exhibit  the  lines  which 
represent  ds,  dx,  dy  under  the  different  hypotheses  that  x,  v,  or  s  is  the  independ- 
ent variable. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PARTIAL  DIFF£R£irTIATIOir ;  BXPUaX  FUNCTIOITS 

43.  Functions  of  two  or  more  variables.  The  definitions  and  theo- 
rems about  functions  of  more  than  one  independent  variable  are  to  a 
large  extent  similar  to  those  given  in  Chap.  II  for  functions  of  a  single 
variable,  and  the  changes  and  difficulties  which  occur  are  for  the  most 
part  amply  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two  variables.  The  work  in  the 
text  will  therefore  be  confined  largely  to  this  case  and  the  generaliza- 
tions to  functions  involving  more  than  two  variables  may  be  left  as 
exercises. 

If  the  value  of  a  variable  z  is  uniquely  determined  when  the  values 
(x,  y)  of  two  variables  are  known,  z  is  said  to  be  a  function  z  =/(«,  y) 
of  the  two  variables.  The  set  of  values  [(x,  y)]  or  of  points  P(x,  y)  of 
the  a;y-plane  for  which  z  is  defined  may  be  any  set,  but  usually  consists 
of  all  the  points  in  a  certain  area  or  region  of  the  plane  bounded  by 
a  curve  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  region,  just  as  the  end 
points  of  an  interval  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it.  Thus  the  function 
1/Vl  —  a^  — y*  is  defined  for  all  points  within  the  circle  x*  +  y*  =  1, 
but  not  for  points  on  the  perimeter  of  the  circle.  For  most  purposes  it 
is  sufficient  to  think  of  the  boundary  of  the  region  of  definition  as  a 
polygon  whose  sides  are  straight  lines  or  such  curves  as  the  geometric 
intuition  naturally  suggests. 

The  first  way  of  representing  the  function  z  =/(a;,  y)  geometrically 
IS  by  the  surface  z  =/(«,  y),  just  as  y  =/(«)  was  represented  by  a  curve. 
This  method  is  not  available  for  u  =/(a!,  y, «),  a  function  of  three  vari- 
ables, or  for  functions  of  a  greater  number  of  variables ;  for  space  has 
only  three  dimensions.  A  second  method  of  representing  the  function 
X  —f(x,  y)  is  by  its  contour  lines  in  the  rry-plane,  that  is,  the  curves 
f(xy  y)  =  const,  are  plotted  and  to  each  curve  is  attached  the  value  of 
the  constant.  This  is  the  method  employed  on  maps  in  marking  heights 
above  sea  level  or  depths  of  the  ocean  below  sea  level.  It  is  evident  that 
these  contour  lines  are  nothing  but  the  projections  on  the  xy-plane 
of  the  curves  in  which  the  surface  z  =/(a;,  y)  is  cut  by  the  planes 
;r  =  const.  This  method  is  applicable  to  functions  u=f(x,  y,  z)  of 
three  variables.  The  contour  surfaces  u  =  const,  which  are  thus  obtained 
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are  frequently  called  equipotenticU  surfaces.  If  the  function  is  single 
Yalued,  the  contour  lines  or  surfaces  cannot  intersect  one  another. 

The  function  z  =/(a;,  y)  is  continuous  for  (a,  b)  when  either  of  the 
following  equivalent  conditions  is  satisfied : 

1*.       lim/(a:,  y)  =  /(«,  b)     or    lim/(«,  y)  =  /(lim  x,  lim  y), 
no  matter  how  the  variable  point  P(x,  y)  approaches  (a,  w). 

2*.  If  for  any  assigned  e,  a  number  8  m/iy  be  found  so  that 
\f(x,  y).-f(a,  b)\<€     when     \x  -  a\<  i,  \y  -  b\<  i. 
Geometrically  this  means  that  if  a  square  with  (a,  b)  as  center  and 
with  sides  of  length  2  8  parallel  to  the  axes  be  drawn, 
the  portion  of  the  surface  «=/(«,  y)  above  the 
square  will  lie  between  the  two  planes  z=f(a,  b)±€. 
Or  if  contour  lines  are  used,  no  line  /(x,  y)  =  const 
where  the  constant  differs  from /(a,  b)hy  so  much 
as  e  will  cut  into  the  square.  It  is  clear  that  in  place 
of  a  square  surrounding  (a,  b)  a  circle  of  radius  8  or  any  other  figure 
which  lay  within  the  square  might  be  used. 

.  44.  Continuity  examined.  From  the  definition  of  continuity  just  given  and 
from  the  corresponding  definition  in  §  24,  it  follows  that  if  f(x,  y)  is  a  continuous 
function  of  x  and  y  for  (a,  6),  then  /(x,  b)  is  a  continuous  function  of  x  for  x  =  a 
and  /(a,  y)  ia  &  continuous  function  of  y  for  y  =  b.  That  is,  if  /  is  continuous  in 
X  and  y  jointly,  it  is  continuous  in  x  and  y  severally.  It  might  be  thought  that 
conversely  if  /(x,  h)  is  continuous  for  x  =  a  and  /(a,  y)  for  y  =  6,  /(x,  y)  would 
be  continuous  in  (x,  y)  for  (a,  &).  That  is,  if  /  is  continuous  in  x  and  y  severally, 
it  would  be  continuous  in  x  and  y 

jointly.   A  simple  example  will  show        o    i     /^^-— ^  z 

that  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  Con- 
sider the  case 


«=/{«,  y) 


__x«-|-y« 


x  +  y 
/(O,  0)  =  0 

and  examine  z  for  continuity  at 
(0,  0).  The  functions  /(x,  0)  ^  c, 
and  /(O,  y)=y  are  surely  continuous 
in  their  respective  variables.  But  the  surface  z  =/(x,  y)  is  a  conical  surface  (except 
for  the  points  of  the  z-axis  otlier  than  the  origin)  and  it  is  clear  that  P(x,  y)  may 
approach  the  origin  in  such  a  manner  that  z  shall  approach  any  desired  value. 
Moreover,  a  glance  at  the  contour  lines  shows  that  they  all  enter  any  circle  or 
square,  no  matter  how  small,  concentric  with  the  origin.  If  P  approaches  the  origin 
along  one  of  these  lines,  z  remains  constant  and  its  limiting  value  is  that  constant. 
In  fact  by  approaching  the  origin  along  a  set  of  points  which  jump  from  one  con- 
tour line  to  another,  a  method  of  approach  may  be  found  such  that  z  approaches 
no  limit  whatsoever  but  oscillates  between  wide  limits  or  becomes  infinite.  Clearly 
the  conditions  of  continuity  are  not  at  all  fulfilled  by  z  at  (0,  0). 
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Double  limits.  There  often  arise  for  consideration  expressions  like 

Jim  r  lim  f(x;  y)-|,        lim  f  lim  /(x,  y)l, 


(1) 


where  the  limits  exist  whether  x  first  approaches  its  limit,  and  then  y  its  limit,  or 
vice  versa,  and  where  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  two  limits  thus  obtained 
are  equal,  that  is,  whether  the  order  of  taking  the  limits  in  the  double  limit  may 
be  interchanged.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  function /(x,  y)  is  continuous  at  (a,  b),  the 
limits  approached  by  the  two  expressions  will  be  equal ;  for  the  limit  of  /(x,  y)  is 
/(a,  b)  no  matter  how  (x,  y)  approaches  (a,  6).  If  /  is  discontinuous  at  (a,  6),  it 
may  still  happen  that  the  order  of  the  limits  in  the  double  limit  may  be  inter- 
changed, as  was  true  in  the  case  above  where  the  value  in  either  order  was  zero ; 
but  this  cannot  be  affirmed  in  general,  and  special  considerations  must  be  applied 
to  each  case  when/  is  discontinuous. 

Varieties  of  regions.*  For  both  pure  mathematics  and  physics  the  classification 
of  regions  according  to  their  connectivity  is  important.  Consider  a  finite  region  R 
bounded  by  a  curve  which  nowhere  cuts  itself.  (For  the  present 
purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  subtleties  of  the 
meaning  of  '' curve  ^^  (see  §§127-128);  ordinary  intuition  will 
suffice.)  It  is  clear  that  if  any  closed  curve  drawn  in  this  region 
had  an  unlimited  tendency  to  contract,  it  could  draw  together 
to  a  point  and  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  i2'  be  a  region 
like  R  except  that  a  portion  has  been  removed  so  that  R'  is 
bounded, by  two  curves  one  within  the  other,  it  is  clear  that 
some  closed  curves,  namely  those  which  did  not  encircle  the 
portion  removed,  could  shrink  away  to  a  point,  whereas  other 
closed  curves,  namely  those  which  encircled  that  portion,  could 
at  most  shrink  down  into  coincidence  with  the  boundary  of  that 
portion.  Again,  if  two  portions  are  removed  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  region  R'\  there  are  circuits  around  each  of  the  portions 
which  at  most  can  only  shrink  down  to  the  boundaries  of  those 
portions  and  circuits  around  both  portions  which  can  shrink  down  to  the  bounda- 
ries and  a  line  joining  them.  A  region  like  12,  where  any  closed  curve  or  circuit 
may  be  shrunk  away  to  nothing  is  called  a  simply  connected  region ;  whereas  regions 
in  which  there  are  circuits  which  cannot  be  shrunk  away  to  nothing  are  called 
multiply  connected  regions. 

A  multiply  connected  region  may  be  made  simply  connected  by  a  simple  device 
and  convention.  For  suppose  that  in  R^  a  line  were  drawn  connecting  the  two 
bounding  curves  and  it  were  agreed  that  no  curve  or  circuit  drawn  within  R'  should 
cross  this  line.  Then  the  entire  region  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
single  boundary,  part  of  which  would  be  counted  twice.  The  figure 
indicates  the  situation.  In  like  manner  if  two  lines  were  drawn  in 
R'*  connecting  both  interior  boundaries  to  the  exterior  or  connecting 
the  two  interior  boundaries  together  and  either  of  them  to  the  outer 
boundary,  the  region  would  be  rendered  simply  connected.  The  entire  region 
would  have  a  single  boundary  of  which  parts  would  be  counted  twice,  and  any 
circuit  which  did  not  cross  the  lines  could  be  shrunk  away  to  nothing.  The  lines 


*  The  discussion  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  §  4R  may  be  connected  with  that  of 
§§  123-138. 
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thus  drawn  in  the  region  to  make  it  ^mply  connected  are  called  cuit.  There  is  no 
need  that  the  region  be  flnite  ;  it  might  extend  oft  indeflultety  in  some  directions 
like  the  region  between  two  parallel  lines  or  between  the  sides  of  an  angle,  or  like 
the  entire  half  of  the  zv-plane  lor  which  j/  is  positive.  In  such  cases  the  cula  may 
be  drawn  either  to  the  boundary  or  off  Indefinitely  in  mich  a  way  as  not  to  meet 
the  boundary. 

4S.  MiMpU  Botaed  functions.  If  more  than  one  value  of  z  coiregponds  to  the 
pair  of  values  (z,  v),  the  function  z  is  multiple  valued,  and  there  are  some  note- 
worthy differences  between  multiple  valued  functionaof  one  variable  and  of  several 
variables.  It  was  stated  (%  23)  that  multiple 
valued  functions  were  divided  into  branches 
each  of  which  was  single  valued.  There  are 
two  cases  to  coDsider  when  there  is  one  vari- 
able, and  they  are  illustrated  in  the  Bgure. 
Either  there  is  no  value  of  x  iu  the  Interval 
for  which  the  different  values  of  the  funcUon 
are  equal  and  there  is  consequently  a  number 
D  which  gives  the  least  value  of  the  difference 
between  any  two  branches,  or  there  is  a  value  of  z  for  which  different  branches 
have  the  same  value.  Now  in  the  first  case,  if  z  changes  its  value  continuously  and 
if /(z)  be  constrained  also  to  change  con^nuously,  there  is  no  possibility  of  pasdng 
from  one  biancb  of  the  function  to  another ;  but  In  the  second  case  such  change  is 
possible  for,  when  z  passes  through  the  value  for  which  the  branches  have  the  same 
value,  the  function  while  constrained  to  change  its  value  continuously  may  turn  off 
onto  the  other  branch,  although  It  need  not  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  function  z  =/(z,  y)  of  two  variables.  It  is  not  true  that  if  the 
values  of  the  function  nowhere  become  equal  in  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  region 
over  which  the  function  is  defined,  then  it  is  impossible  to  pass  continuously  from 
one  branch  to  another,  and  if  P{x,  y)  describes  any  , 

continuous  closed  curve  or  circuit  in  the  region,  the  -JT  , 

value  atf(z,  y)  changing  continuously  must  return  to  i,         ^ 

its  original  value  when  P  has  completed  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  circuit.  For  suppose  the  function  t  be  a 
belicoidal  surface  z  tz  a  tan~ '  (ji/z),  or  rather  the  por- 
tion of  that  surface  between  two  cylindrical  surfaces 
concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  helicoid,  as  is  the  case 
of  the  surface  of  the  screw  of  a  jack,  and  the  circuit 
be  taken  around  the  inner  cylinder.  The  multiple  num- 
bering of  the  contour  lines  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
function  is  multiple  valued.  Clearly,  each  time  that 
the  circuit  Is  described,  the  value  of  z  is  increased  by  the  amount  between  the  suc- 
cessive branches  or  leaves  of  the  surface  (or  decreased  by  that  amount  if  the  circuit 
is  described  in  the  opposite  direction).  The  region  here  dealt  with  Is  not  simply 
connected  and  the  circuit  cannot  be  shrunk  to  nothing  —  wltich  is  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

Thbobbm.  If  the  difference  between  the  different  values  of  a  continuous  mul- 
tiple valued  function  is  never  less  titan  a  finite  number  D  tor  any  set  (z,  y)  of 
values  of  the  variables  whether  in  or  upon  Che  boundary  of  the  region  of  defini- 
tion, then  the  value  /(z,  y)  of  the  function,  constrained  to  change  continuously, 
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will  return  to  its  initial  value  when  the  point  P(x,  v),  describing  a  closed  curve 
which  can  be  shrunk  to  nothing,  completes  the  circuit  and  returns  to  its  starting 
point. 

Now  owing  to  the  continuity  of  /  throughout  the  region,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
number  8  so  that  |/(x, y)  —f{x\ v^\<«  when  \x  —  x'|<«  and  \y  —  y'|<d  no  matter 
what  points  of  the  region  (x,  y)  and  {x%  y")  may  be.  Hence  the  values  of  /  at  any 
two  points  of  a  small  region  which  lies  within  any  circle  of  radius  \  8  cannot  differ 
by  so  much  as  the  amount  D.  If,  then,  the  circuit  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  inclosed  within  such  a  circle,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  passing  from  one  value  of  /  to  another  when  the  circuit 
is  described  and  /  must  return  to  its  initial  value.  Next  let 
there  be  given  any  circuit  such  that  the  value  of  /  starting  from     V  ^^ 

a  given  value /(x,  y)  returns  to  that  value  when  the  circuit  has  "^ 

been  completely  described.  Suppose  that  a  modification  were 
introduced  in  the  circuit  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  inclosed  area  by  a  small 
area  lying  wholly  within  a  circle  of  radius  }  d.  Consider  the  circuit  ABCDEA  and 
the  modified  circuit  ABC  BE  A,  As  these  circuits  coincide  except  for  the  arcs  BCD 
and  BCD,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  /  takes  on  the  same  value  at  D  whether 
D  is  reached  from  B  by  the  way  of  C  or  by  the  way  of  C\  But  this  is  necessarily 
80  for  the  reason  that  both  arcs  are  within  a  circle  of  radius  }  9. 
Then  the  value  of  /  must  still  return  to  its  initial  value  /(x,  y) 
when  the  modified  circuit  is  described.  Now  to  complete  the 
proof  of  the  theorem,  it  suffices  to  note  that  any  circuit  which 
can  be  shrunk  to  nothing  can  be  made  up  by  piecing  together  a 
number  of  small  circuits  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Then  as  the 
change  in  /  around  any  one  of  the  small  circuits  is  zero,  the  change  must  be  zero 
around  2,  8,  4,  •  •  •  adjacent  circuits,  and  thus  finally  around  the  complete  large 
circuit. 

ReducUnlUy  qf  drcuUs,  If  a  circuit  can  be  shrunk  away  to  nothing,  it  is  said  to 
be  reducible;  if  it  cannot,  it  is  said  to  be  irreducible.  In  a  simply  connected  region 
all  circuits  are  reducible  ;  in  a  multiply  connected  region  there  are  an  infinity  of 
irreducible  circuits.  Two  circuits  are  said  to  be  equivcUerU  or  reducible  to  each 
other  when  either  can  be  expanded  or  shrunk  into  the  other.  The  change  in  the 
value  of  /  on  passing  around  two  equivalent  circuits  from  ^  to  ^  j 

is  the  same,  provided  the  circuits  are  described  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.  For  consider  the  figure  and  the  equivalent  circuits  AC  A 
and  AC  A  described  as  indicated  by  the  large  arrows.  It  is  clear 
that  either  may  be  modified  little  by  little,  as  indicated  in  the 
proof  above,  until  it  has  been  changed  into  the  other.  Hence  the 
change  in  the  value  of  /  around  the  two  circuits  is  the  same.  Or,  as  another  proof, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  combined  circuit  AC  AC  A ,  where  the  second  Is 
described  as  indicated  by  the  small  arrows,  may  be  regarded  as  a  reducible  circuit 
which  touches  itself  at  A.  Then  the  change  of  /  around  the  circuit  is  zero  and  / 
must  1006  as  much  on  passing  from  ^  to  ^  by  C  as  it  gains  in  passing  from  A  to 
A  by  C  Hence  on  passing  from  ^  to  ^  by  C  in  the  direction  of  the  large  arrows 
the  gain  in/ must  be  the  same  as  on  passing  by  C 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  that  any  circuit  ABC  may  be  reduced  to  circuits  around 
the  portions  cut  out  of  the  region  combined  with  lines  going  to  and  from  A  and  the 
boundaries.    The  figure  shows  this;  for  the  circuit  ABCBADC'DA  is  clearly 
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reducible  to  the  circuit  AC  A,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  lines  AB 
and  BA  coincide,  the  values  of  the  function  are  not  necessarily  the  same  on  AB 
as  on  BA  but  differ  by  the  amount  of  change  introduced  in 
/on  pawing  around  the  irreducible  circuit  BCB,  One  of  the 
cases  which  arises  most  frequently  in  practice  is  that  in 
which  the  successive  branches  of  /(x,  y)  differ  by  a  constant 
amount  as  in  the  case  z  =  tan-  ^  (y/x)  where  2  ir  is  the  differ- 
ence between  successive  values  of  z  for  the  same  values  of  the 
variables.  If  now  a  circuit  such  as  ABCBA  be  considered,  where  it  is  imagined 
that  the  origin  lies  within  BC'B^  it  is  clear  that  the  values  of  z  along  AB  and 
along  BA  differ  by  2  tt,  and  whatever  z  gains  on  passing  from  A  to 
B  will  be  lost  on  passing  from  B  to  A^  although  the  values  through 
which  z  changes  will  be  different  in  the  two  cases  by  the  amount 
2ir.  Hence  the  circuit  ABC'BA  gives  the  same  changes  for  z  as 
the  simpler  circuit  BC'B,  In  other  words  the  result  is  obtained 
that  if  the  different  vo/iies  q/"  a  multiple  valued  function  for  the  same 
Tfolues  of  the  variables  differ  by  a  constant  independent  cf  the  values  cf 
the  variables,  any  circuit  may  he  reduced  to  circuits  about  the  bound- 
aries cf  the  portions  removed ;  in  this  case  the  lines  going  from  the  point  A  to  the 
boundaries  and  back  may  be  discarded. 


EXERaSES 
1.  Draw  the  contour  lines  and  sketch  the  surfaces  corresponding  to 


(a)z  = 


x  +  y 


,     z(0,0)  =  0,  03)  z  = 


xy 


z(0,  0)  =  0. 


x  —  y         ^  '    '        '  "  '  flc  +  y 

Note  that  here  and  in  the  text  only  one  of  the  contour  lines  passes  through  the 
origin  although  an  infinite  number  have  it  as  a  frontier  point  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  contour  line.   Discuss  the  double  limits  lim  lim  z,  lim  lim  z. 

2.  Draw  the  contour  lines  and  sketch  the  surfaces  corresponding  to 


(a)z  = 


x*  +  y*  - 1 


W«  = 


(i)  «  = 


aj«  +  2y«-l 


2y  ^'  x'  '"         2x«  +  y«-l 

Examine  particularly  the  behavior  of  the  function  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
apparent  points  of  intersection  of  different  contour  lines.   Why  apparent  ? 

8.  State  and  prove  for  functions  of  two  independent  variables  the  generaliza- 
tions of  Theorems  6-11  of  Chap.  II.  Note  that  the  theorem  on  uniformity  is  proved 
for  two  variables  by  the  application  of  Ex.  0,  p.  40,  in  almost  the  identical  manner 
aa  for  the  case  of  one  variable. 

4.  Outline  definitions  and  theorems  for  functions  of  three  variables.  In  partio- 
olar  indicate  the  contour  surfaces  of  the  functions 


(ar)u  = 


*  +  V  +  2z 


W«  = 


X*  +  y*  +  z* 


(7)  u- 


xy 


x  —  y  —  z  ''  x  +  y  +  z  '"  z 

and  discuss  the  triple  limits  as  x,  v,  z  in  different  orders  approach  the  origin. 

5.  Let  z^P(x,  y)/Q(^i  y)y  where  P  and  Q  are  polynomials,  be  a  rational  func- 
tion of  X  and  y.  Show  that  if  the  curves  P  =  0  and  Q  =  0  intersect  in  any  points, 
all  the  contour  lines  of  z  will  converge  toward  these  points ;  and  conversely  show 
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that  if  two  different  contour  lines  of  z  apparently  cut  in  some  point,  all  the  contour 
lines  will  converge  toward  that  point,  P  and  Q  will  there  vanish,  and  z  will  be 
undefined. 

6.  If  D  is  the  minimum  difference  between  different  values  of  a  multiple  valued 
function,  as  in  the  text,  and  if  the  function  returns  to  its  initial  value  plus  I/^D 
when  P  describes  a  circuit,  show  that  it  will  return  to  its  initial  value  plus  I/^p 
when  P  describes  the  new  circuit  formed  by  piecing  on  to  the  given  circuit  a  small 
region  which  lies  within  a  circle  of  radius  \  8. 

7.  Study  the  function  z  =  tan-^(y/x),  noting  especially  the  relation  between 
contour  lines  and  the  surface.  To  eliminate  the  origin  at  which  the  function  is  not 
defined  draw  a  small  circle  about  the  point  (0,  0)  and  observe  that  the  region  of 
the  whole  xy-plane  outside  this  circle  is  not  simply  connected  but  may  be  made  so 
by  drawing  a  cut  from  the  circumference  off  to  an  infinite  distance.  Study  the 
variation  of  the  function  as  P  describes  various  circuits. 

8.  Study  the  contour  lines  and  the  surfaces  due  to  the  functions 

1  —  X* 

(a)  z  =  tan-  ^ xy,        (jS)  «  =  tan-  * -,        (7)  z  =  sin-  ^  (x  —  y). 

1  —  y' 

Cut  out  the  points  where  the  functions  are  not  defined  and  follow  the  changes  in 
the  functions  about  such  circuits  as  indicated  in  the  figures  of  the  text.  How  may 
the  region  of  definition  be  made  simply  connected  ? 

9.  Consider  the  function  z  =  tan- ^(P/Q)  where  P  and  Q  are  polynomials  and 
where  the  curves  P  =  0  and  Q  =  0  intersect  in  n  points  (04, 6j),  (fljf  ^2)1  * ** « (Ont bn) 
but  are  not  tangent  (the  polynomials  have  common  solutions  which  are  not  mul- 
tiple roots).  Show  that  the  value  of  the  function  will  change  by  2ibr  if  (x,  y) 
describes  a  circuit  which  includes  k  of  the  points.  Illustrate  by  taking  for  P/Q 
the  fractions  in  Ex.  2. 

10.  Consider  regions  or  volumes  in  space.  Show  that  there  are  regions  in  which 
some  circuits  cannot  be  shrunk  away  to  nothing ;  also  regions  in  which  all  circuits 
may  be  shrunk  away  but  not  all  closed  surfaces. 

46.  First  partial  derivatives.  Let  z^fix^y)  be  a  single  valued 
function,  or  one  branch  of  a  multiple  valued  function,  defined  for  (a,  h) 
and  for  all  points  in  the  neighborhood.  If  y  be  given  the  value  5, 
then  z  becomes  a  function  f{x,  b)  of  x  alone,  and  if  that  function  has  a 
derivative  for  x  =  a,  that  derivative  is  called  the  partial  derivative  of 
z  =/(«,  y)  with  respect  to  x  at  (a,  h).  Similarly,  if  x  is  held  fast  and 
equal  to  a  and  iifia^  y)  has  a  derivative  when  y  =  hy  that  derivative  is 
called  the  partial  derivative  of  z  with  respect  to  y  at  (a,  h).  To  obtain 
these  derivatives  formally  in  the  case  of  a  given  function  /(ar,  y)  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  differentiate  the  function  by  the  ordinary  rules, 
treating  y  as  a  constant  when  finding  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x 
and  X  as  a  constant  for  the  derivative  with  respect  to  y.  Notations  are 


dx 


=|=/;=/,=<=i>./=^v=(|)^ 
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for  the  a--derivative  with  similar  ones  for  the  y-derivative.  The  partial 
derivatives  are  the  limits  of  the  quotients 

jj^  /(g  +  h,  b)  -f(a,  h)  ^       j.^  /(«,  b  +  k)  -f(a,  b)  ^ 

provided  those  limits  exist.  The  application  of  the  Theorem  of  the 
Mean  to  the  functions  /(a*,  h)  and  /(a,  y)  gives 

f(a^h,h)-f{a,h)^hf,ia^e^h,b),     0  <  ^,  <  1, 

f(a,b  +  k)^f(a,b)^kf;(a,b^ejc),     0  <  ^,  <  1,  ^' ^ 

under  the  proper  but  evident  restrictions  (see  §  26). 

Two  comments  may  be  made.  First,  some  writers  denote  the  partial  derivatives 
by  the  same  symbols  dz/dx  and  dz/dy  as  if  z  were  a  function  of  only  one  variable 
and  were  diCTerentiated  with  respect  to  that  variable ;  and  if  they  desire  especially 
to  call  attention  to  the  other  variables  which  are  held  constant,  they  affix  them  as 
subscripts  as  shown  in  the  last  symbol  given  (p.  03).  This  notation  is  particularly 
prevaltMit  in  thermodynamics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  probably  be  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  simple  notation  for  partial  derivatives  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory for  all  purposes.  The  only  safe  rule  to  adopt  is  to  use  a  notation  which  is 
sufficiently  explicit  for  the  purposes  in  hand,  and  at  all  times  to  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  what  the  derivative  actually  means  in  each  case.  Second,  it  should  be  noted 
that  for  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  region  of  definition  of  /(x,  y)  there  may  be 
merely  right-hand  or  left-hand  partial  derivatives  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  For  it 
is  necessary  that  the  lines  y  =  b  and  z  =  a  cut  into  the  region  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  neighborhood  of  (a,  b)  if  there  is  to  be  a  derivative  even  one-sided ; 
and  at  a  comer  of  the  boundary  it  may  happen  that  neither  of  these  lines  cuts 
into  the  region. 

Theokkm.  If  /(a*,  y)  and  its  derivatives  J^  and  f^  are  continuous  func- 
tions of  (ar,  y)  in  the  neighborhood  of  (a,  b),  the  increment  A/  may  be 
written  in  any  of  the  three  forms 

/if=f(a  +  h,b  +  k)^f(a,b) 

=  hf,(a  -h  (9/,  b)  -h  kf,(a  -h  ^,  ^  -h  ejc) 

=  KCi^i  -^eh,b-^  Ok)  -h  kr,(a  +  eh,b  +  $k)  ^  ^ 

where  the  ^'s  are  proper  fractions,  the  f's  infinitesimals. 

To  prove  the  first  form,  add  and  subtract /(a  +  A,  6) ;  then 

V=  [/(o  +  h,  b)  ^f(a,  6)]  +  [/(a  +  A,  6  +  ifc)  -/(a  +  A,  6)] 
=  A/;  (a  +  e^h,  b)  +  A/;  (a  +  A,  6  +  OJc) 

by  the  application  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for  functions  of  a  single  variable 
(§§  7,  26).  The  application  may  be  made  because  the  function  is  continuous  and 
the  indicated  derivatives  exist.  Now  if  the  derivatives  are  also  continuous,  they 
may  be  exp^^ssedas 

/;(«  +  ^lA,  b)  :=f;(a,  b)  +  i-p     /;(« +  A,  6  +  e^k)  =f;(a,  b)  +  r. 
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where  ^|,  ^j  ^^J  ^  made  as  Bmall  as  desired  by  taking  h  and  k  sufficiently  small. 
Hence  the  third  form  follows  from  the  first.  The  second  form,  which  is  symmetric 
in  the  increments  A,  k,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  x  =  a  +  ^  and  y  =  b-\-  tk, 
Then/(a;,  y)  =  ^{t).  As/  is  continuous  in  (x,  v),  the  function  ^  is  continuous  in  t 
and  its  increment  is 


A*  =/(a  +  t  +  Aih,  6  +  t  +  Atk) ^f(a  +  «A,  6  +  tk). 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  increment  of  /  taken  from  the  point  (x,  y)  with  6i  •  h 
and  At  •  it  as  increments  in  x  and  y.   Hence  A4  may  be  written  as 

A*  =  ^'hf^(a  •\- ih,  h '\' ik)  +  At'kf^(a  +  tA,  6  +  tt;)>  i-jAi-  A  +  ^^At-k. 

Now  if  A4  be  divided  by  M  and  M  be  allowed  to  approach  zero,  it  is  seen  that 

lim^  =  V;(a  +  tA,  6  +  tt:)  +  */;(a  +  tA,  6  +  tt:)  =  ^. 
At  at 

The  Theorem  of  the  Mean  may  now  be  applied  to  ^  to  give  *  (1)  —  *  (0)  =  1  •  ♦'(^, 
and  hence 

*(1)  -  *(0)  =f{a  +  A,  6  +  jfc)  -/(a,  b) 

=  \fz=  hf;,(a  +  ^A,  6  +  Sk)  +  ik/;(a  +  ^A,  6  +  Sk). 

47.    The  partial  differentials  of /may  be  defined  as 

dj^fjax,     so  that     </a:  =  Aar,         -^  =  ^, 

dj^^e^y.     80  that     rfy  =  Ay,         -j^  =  ^' 

where  the  indices  a?  and  y  introduced  in  d^f  and  r/^/  indicate  that  x  and 
y  respectively  are  alone  allowed  to  vary  in  forming  the  corresponding 
partial  differentials.    The  total  differential 

df=  dj+  rf,/=  g  rfx  +  ^  dy,  (6) 

which  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  differentials,  may  be  defined  as  that 
sum ;  but  it  is  better  defined  as  that  part  of  the  increment 

^f=%^  +  %i^y^i.^  +  ^y  (7) 

which  is  obtained  by  neglecting  the  terms  f^Aap  4-  fjAy,  which  are  of 
higher  order  than  Ax  and  Ay.  The  total  differential  may  therefore  be 
computed  by  finding  the  partial  derivatives,  multiplying  them  respec- 
tively by  dx  and  rfy,  and  adding. 

The  total  differential  of  z  =/(a:,  y)  may  be  formed  for  (x^  y^  as 

*-*«=(l),(^-'«.)+(ll(y-^»)'  w 

where  the  values  x  —  x^  and  y  —  y^  are  given  to  the  independent  differ- 
entials dx  and  dy,  and  df  =  dz  is  written  as  «  —  «^j.    This,  however,  is 
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the  equation  of  a  plane  since  x  and  t/  are  independent.  The  difference 
Af—df  which  measures  the  distance  from  the  plane  to  the  surfcu^e 
along  a  parallel  to  the  «-axis  is  of  higher  order  than  VA«*-f  Ap ;  for 


^f-df 


Va^TaP 


C,^x  +  CAi/ 


<|iil  +  |£al  =  0. 


Hence  the  plane  (8)  will  be  defined  as  the  tangent  plane  at  (x^  y^  z^ 
to  the  surface  z  =f(x,  y).   The  normal  to  the  plane  is 


X  —  X 


0  _  y  -  yp  _ 


(^)o     Vy\ 


-1 


w 


which  will  be  defined  as  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  (x^  y^  z^.  The 
tangent  plane  will  cut  the  planes  y  =  y^^  and  x  =  x^  in  lines  of  which 
the  slope  is  f^  and  f^.  The  surface  will  cut  these  planes  in  curves 
which  are  tangent  to  the  lines. 

In  the  figure,  PQSR  is  a  portion  of  the 
surface  z  =/(«,  y)  and  PT*TT**  is  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  its  tangent  plane 
at  P(x^  y^  z^.  Now  the  various  values 
may  be  read  off. 

P'Q  =  A  j; 

p'r  =  (f j; 

P'^T"  =  dj, 
N*S  =  A/, 
N'T=df^dJ^+dJ. 

48.  If  the  variables  x  and  y  are  expressed  as  x  =  i^(t)  and  y  =  ^(t) 
so  that/(ar,  y)  becomes  a  function  of  t,  the  derivative  of /with  respect 
to  ^  is  found  from  the  expression  for  the  increment  off. 

A/;^a/;A5    a/;Ay       ^  .  ^  ^ 

A^       dx  M      dy  M       ^»  A^      ^*  A^ 

li,n^  =  ^==§^^^§^^. 
Aiibo  A^        e/^       dx  dt       dy  dt 

The  conclusion  requires  that  x  and  y  should  have  finite  derivatives  with 
respect  to  t.   The  differential  of  /  as  a  function  of  t  is 


PP'  =  ^, 
P'T'lPP'^fl,, 
PP''  =  Ay, 
P''r*/PP''=f^, 


(10) 


^^      ^/ ^       ^fd^^    ,^fdy,       df  ^        df  ^ 

'f-dt^'-iYt''^iji''-i^''^i/y 


(11) 


and  hence  it  appears  that  the  differential  has  the  same  form  as  the  total 
differential.   This  result  will  be  generalized  later. 
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As  a  particular  case  of  (10)  suppose  that  x  and  y  are  so  related  that 
the  point  (Xy  y)  moves  along  a  line  inclined  at  an  angle  r  to  the  a;-axis. 
If  8  denote  distance  along  the  line,  then 

aj  =  aj^^  -h  «  cos  t,    y  =  y^,  "^"  *  ^^^  ^>    rfaj  =  cos  rd^,    dy  =  sin  rds  (12) 


f-IS^|S-^-'+^"»- 


c*Aa 


The  derivative  (13)  is  called  the  directional  derivative  of  /  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line.  The  partial  derivatives  /^,  f^  are  the  particular  direc- 
tional derivatives  along  the  directions  of  the  ar-axis  and  y^xis.  The 
directional  derivative  of  /  in  any  direction  is  the  rate  of  increase  of 
/  along  that  direction ;  if  z  =f(x,  y)  be  inter- 
preted as  a  surface,  the  directional  derivative  is 
the  slope  of  the  curve  in  which  a  plane  through 
the  line  (12)  and  perpendicular  to  the  a?y-plane 
cuts  the  surface.  If  /(x,  y)  be  represented  by 
its  contour  lines,  the  derivative  at  a  point 
(x,  y)  in  any  direction  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio 
A//A«  =  AC/A«  of  the  increase  of  /,  from  one  contour  line  to  a  neigh- 
boring one,  to  the  distance  between  the  lines  in  that  direction.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  derivative  along  any  contour  line  is  zero  and 
that  the  derivative  along  the  normal  to  the  contour  line  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  direction  because  the  element  dn  of  the  normal  is  less  than 
ds  in  any  other  direction.   In  fact,  apart  from  infinitesimals  of  higher 


^  =  cos^,    ;^  =  ;^co8^,    ^  =  ^co8f 


(14) 


Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  derivative  along  any  direction  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  derivatitw  along  the  normal  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  that  direction  and  the  normal.  The  derivative  along  the  normal 
to  a  contour  line  is  called  the  normal  derivative  of  /  and  is,  of  course, 
a  function  of  (x,  y). 

49.  Next  suppose  that  %i  =/(a;,  y, «,  •  •  •)  is  a  function  of  any  number 
of  variables.  The  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be 
repeated  without  change  except  for  the  additional  number  of  variables. 
The  increment  of/  will  take  any  of  the  forms 

A/=:/(a  -h  A,  *  -h  Ar,  c  +  Z,  . . .)  —/(a,  ^  c,  •  •  •) 
=  Vx  (a  +  BJi,  byC,''')  +  kf;(a+h,b-^  eje,  c, 
-f  lf:(a  +  h,b^k,c  +  ej,    -•)  +  "' 

-  V^'  +  ^y;  +  //:  -h  •  •  -f  f ,  A  -f  t/:  -h  y  t  •  r . , 


•) 


(16) 


(17) 
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and  the  total  differential  will  naturally  be  defined  as 

and  finally  if  a:,  j/,  «,  ■  ■  -  be  functions  of  <,  it  follows  that 

dt       dx  dt       dy  dt       dx  dt 
and  the  differential  of /as  a  function  of  i  is  still  (16). 

If  the  variables  x,  y,  z,  ■■•  were  expressed  in  terms  of  several  new 
variables  r, »,  ■  ■  - ,  the  function  /  would  become  a  function  of  those  vari- 
aliitm.  To  find  the  partial  derivative  of  /  with  respect  to  one  of  those 
variables,  say  r,  the  remaining  ones,  s,  ■■■,  would  be  held  constant  and 
/  would  for  the  moment  become  a  function  of  r  alone,  and  so  would  z, 
y,  «,  '■'.    Hence  (17)  may  be  applied  to  obtain  the  partial  derivatives 

^  =  ^^  +  ^!^  +  ^^^.... 

dr       8x  dr       Si/  Sr       dz  Sr  ' 

Th«iMi  are  the  formulas  for  change  of  variable  analogous  to  (4)  of  §  2. 
] f  thttse  equations  be  multiplied  by  Ar,  As,  ■■■  and  added, 


-Ar  +  4-As  +  -- 


dx\8r 


^f. 


■vm-^-Y 


for  when  r,  «,    •  -  are  the  independent  variables,  the  parentheses  above 
an'  <lr,  dy,  dz,  ■■■  and  the  expression  on  the  left  is  df. 
'       TiiKOKBM.  The  expression  of  the  total  differential  of  a  function  of 

^  .J-,  y,  «i    ■■  as  d/= f^dx  +  f^dy  +f^dx  '\ is  the  same  whether  x,  y, 

/»,.-■  are  the  independent  variables  or  functions  of  other  independent 
)  variables  r, »,  ■  ■  - ;  it  being  assumed  that  all  the  derivatives  which  occur, 
/  whether  of  /  by  x,  y,  «,  ■  ■  ■  or  of  x,  y,  «,    ■  ■  by  r,  «,  ■  ■  ■ ,  are  continuous 
funotions. 
By  the  same  reasoning  or  by  virtue  of  this  theorem  the  rules 
diev)  =  edu,     d(ii  +  v  —  v')s=du  +  dv  —  dw, 
d  (uv)  =  wdv  +  vdv,     d(-l= j 1  ^     ' 

of  the  differential  calculus  will  apply  to  calculate  the  total  differential 
at  oombinations  or  functions  of  several  variables.   If  by  this  means,  or 
J  other,  there  is  obtained  an  expression 
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df=R(r,  8,ty"  ')dr  -f  S{r,  8,1,-  ')ds  +  r(r,  «,  ^,  •  •  ')dt  H (20) 

for  the  total  differential  in  which  r,  s,t,  -"  are  independent  variables, 
the  coefficients  Rj  Sy  Ty---  are  the  derivatives 

For  in  the  equation  rf/=  /2(fr-h'S^c^«+  ra^-h-  •=f^dr-{'f;d8+f^dt'{-"  -, 
the  variables  r,  «,  ^,  •  •,  being  independent,  may  be  assigned  increments 
absolutely  at  pleasure  and  if  the  particular  choice  rfr  =  1,  cfe  =  rf^  =  •  •  ==  0, 
be  made,  it  follows  that  R  =f^',  and  so  on.  The  single  equation  (20)  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  equations  (21)  in  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  independent  variables. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  case  of  the  function  tan-  ^  (y/x).  By  the  rules  (19) 

dtjiii-^^  r=    ^(y/^)     _dy/x-vdx/x*  _xdy-'Vdx 
X     l-^(y/xf         l  +  (y/x)*  ac^  +  y* 

Then  — tan-*??  =-    ,  ^      »        — tan-^?^  =   ^^      .        by  (20H21). 

ex  X         x»  +  y»  by  x     x«  +  y*  ^  \    /  \    / 

If  y  and  x  were  expressed  as  y  =  sinh  rsl  and  x  =  cosh  r«t,  then 

_  J  y  _  xdy  —  ydx  _  [Mr  +  rtd«  +  r«tt]  [coshVrt  —  8inhV«f] 


and 


X        X*  +  y*  cosh*r«<  +  sinh*r«< 

df  8t  bf  H  a/  TB 


dr      C06h2r8f  bs      cosh2r«t  bt      cosh2r«t 


EXERaSBS 

1.  Find  the  partial  derivatives /J,  /^  or/,',  Z^',  /,'  of  these  functions : 
(a)  log(x«  +  y»),  (/5)  e»cosy sinz,  (7)  x*  +  8xy  +  y«, 

<*)  iTy'  ^'^  ^^'  ^^^  log(8lnx  +  sin«y  +  sln«z), 

(,)  sta-i?,  W  -^»  (0  tanh-iV2(?|±l^y. 

2.  Apply  the  definition  (2)  directly  to  the  following  to  find  the  partial  deriva- 
tives at  the  indicated  points : 

(«)  :^.  ^^  (1'  1)'  W  X*  +  8xy  +  y«  at  (0,  0),  and  (7)  at  (1, 1), 

X  "f  y 

(a)  ^^LZJL  at  (0,  0);  also  try  differentiating  and  substituting  (0,  0). 

X  -T  y 

8.  Find  the  partial  derivatives  and  hence  the  total  differential  of : 

(a)  -— — .  {p)  X  log  yz,  (7)  Va2  -  x^  -  y\ 

"^  ^  /        IT  \ 

(a)  tf-*8iny,  (e)  e^sinhxy,  (f)  log tan(x  + -yj, 


">©■•      ws-'.     (.).-C7'+v^) 
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4.  Find  the  general  equations  of  tlie  tangent  plane  and  nonnal  line  to  these 
surfaces  and  find  the  equations  of  the  plane  and  line  for  the  indicated  (x^  y^) : 

(a)  the  helicoid  z  =  k  tan- » (y/x),  (1,  0),  (1,  -  1),  (0,  1), 

(/J)  the  paraboloid  4pz  =  (g«  -f  y*),  (0,  p),  (2p,  0),  (p,  -  p), 

(7)  the  hemisphere  z  =  Va«  —  x«  —  y«,  (0,  —  i  a),  (J  a,  J  a),  {\  Vs  a,  0), 

(a)  the  cubic  xyz  =  1,  (1,  1,  1),  (-  J,  -  J,  4),  (4,  J,  I). 

5.  Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  t  in  these  cases  by  (10) : 

(a)  /=x*  +  y\  x  =  aco6t,  y  =:&sint,    (/5)  tan-^-^p,  2^=:coshf,  x  =  sinht, 
(7)  «ln-i(x  — y),  x  =  3f,  y  =  4(«,  (a)  cos2xy,  x  =  tan-*(,  y  =  cot-^t. 

6.  Find  the  directional  derivative  in  the  direction  indicated  and  obtain  its 
numerical  value  at  the  points  indicated : 

(a)  x*y,  T  =  46%  (1,  2),  {p)  sin«xy,  r  =  60°,  (VS,  -  2). 

7.  (a)  Determine  the  maximum  value  of  dif/da  from  (13)  by  regarding  r  as 
variable  and  applying  the  ordinary  rules.  Show  that  the  direction  that  gives  the 
maximum  is  ,  r^— -- — — -- 

(fi)  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  derivatives  along  any  two  perpen- 
dicular directions  is  the  same  and  is  the  square  of  the  normal  derivative. 

8.  Show  that  (/;  +  y7;)/Vl  +  y'«  and  (/;/  -/y')/Vl  +  y'»  are  the  deriva- 
UvM  of  /  along  the  curve  y  =  0  (x)  and  normal  to  the  curve. 

9.  If  (Jtf/dn  is  defined  by  the  work  of  Ex.  7  (a),  prove  (14)  as  a  consequence. 

10.  Apply  the  formulas  for  the  change  of  variable  to  the  following  cases : 

1(1)  X  =  rcos0,  y  =  rsin^.  Find  ^,  ^,  /^*+  4^^*- 

(y)  x  =  2r-8«+  7,  y=-r  +  8«-9.    Find  —  =  4x  +  2y  if  tt  =  x«-y«. 

>  '  \y  =  X'  sin  a  +  /cosa.  \ax/      \ay/      \ax7      W/ 

(f)  Prove^  +  ^  =  0    if    /(u,u)=/(x-y,y-x). 
ox      oy 

(f)  Let  X  =  ox'  +  V  +  car,  y  =  aV  +  y/  +  cV,  «  =  o'V  +  ft^y'  +  c^'i',  where 

f^  K  «,  a^  6",  c^  a'\  l/%  c''  are  the  direction  cosines  of  new  rectangular  axes  with 

mpiOt  to  the  old.  This  transformation  is  called  an  orthogonal  transformation.  Show 

©■^  ©"^  ©■=  (!)■*  (1)'^  ©•-  (D*     ■ ' 

11,  Define  directional  derivative  in  space ;  also  nonnal  derivative  and  estab- 
)hh  (14)  for  this  case.  Find  the  normal  derivative  of  /  =  xyz  at  (1,  2,  3)« 

II,  Find  the  total  differential  and  hence  the  partial  derivatives  in  Exs.  1, 3,  and 

^  lair(««  +  If*  +  «^,       («  y/x,       (7)  ^^,       («)  xi^4bgxy«, 
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(f )  M  =  X*  —  y*,  X  =  rco8«^  y  =  «8lnrt.  Find  du/dr^  du/d8,  du/dt, 

(f )  tt  =  y/Zj  X  =  r  000 0  sin ^,  y  =  r sin  ^ sin  ^.     Find  u^  uA  u^. 
(i|)  u  =  e^^zz:z  log  Vr»  +  ««,  y  =  tan- 1  («/r).      Find  u^  w/. 

18.  If^  =  ^and^=-^,8how^  =  l^andl^=-:??ifr,0arepolar 
dxdy         dy         dx  drrd^         ra^         dr 

ooOrdinfttes  and/,  ^  are  any  two  functions. 

14.  If  p(x,  y,  z,  Q  is  the  pressure  in  a  fluid,  or  p(x,  y,  z,  t)  is  Uie  density,  depend- 
ing on  the  position  in  the  fluid  and  on  the  time,  and  if  u,  o,  io  are  the  velocities  of 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  along  the  axes, 

^  =  «^  +  .^  +  „^  +  ^    and    ^  =  «?e  +  ,?e  +  «?e  +  ^. 
di        dx        dy        dz      dt  di        dz        by        H      6i 

Explain  the  meaning  of  each  derivative  and  prove  the  formula. 

15.  If  z  =  xy,  interpret  z  as  the  area  of  a' rectangle  and  mark  d^z,  A^z,  Az  on  the 
figure.  Consider  likewise  u  =  xyz  as  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped. 

16.  Small  errors.  If  /(x,  y)  be  a  quantity  determined  by  measurements  on  x 
and  y,  the  error  in  /  due  to  small  errors  dx,  dy  in  x  and  y  may  be  estimated  as 
df = f^dz  +  f^dy  and  the  relative  error  may  be  taken  as  df + /  =  dlogf.  Why 
is  this? 

(a)  Suppo6eiS  =  ia6sinCbetheareaof  a  triangle  with  a  =  10,  6  =  20,  0  =  80". 
Find  the  error  and  the  relative  error  if  a  is  subject  to  an  error  of  0.1.  Arts,  0.5, 1%. 

O)  In  (a)  suppose  C  were  liable  to  an  error  of  lO'  of  arc.  Ara.  0.27,  )%. 

(7)  If  a,  6,  C  are  liable  to  errors  of  1%,  the  combined  error  in  S  may  be  3.1%. 

{9)  The  radius  r  of  a  capillary  tube  is  determined  from  ld.6irr^2  =  10  by  find- 
ing the  weight  ir  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  length  2.  If  to  =  1  gram  with  an  error 
of  10-'  gr.  and  I  =  10  cm.  with  an  error  of  0.2  cm.,  determine  the  possible  error 
and  relative  error  in  r.  Ana.  1.05%,  5  x  10-^,  mostly  due  to  error  in  I. 

(c)  The  formula  c*  =  a*  +  6*  —  2a6co8C  is  used  to  determine  c  where  a  —  20, 
5  =  20,  C  =  60°  with  possible  errors  of  0.1  in  a  and  b  and  80"  in  C.  Find  the  possible 
absolute  and  relative  errors  in  c.  Ans.  J,  \\%. 

(i)  The  possible  percentage  error  of  a  product  is  the  sum  of  the  percentage 
errors  b(  the  factors. 

(if)  The  constant  g  of  gravity  is  determined  from  9  =  2  «t-'  by  observing  a  body 
fall.  If  8  is  set  at  4  ft.  and  t  determined  at  about  \  sec.,  show  that  the  error  in  g 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  error  in  2,  that  is,  that  3  can  be  set  very  much  more 
accurately  than  t  can  be  determined.  For  example,  find  the  error  in  t  which  would 
make  the  same  error  in  (jf  as  an  error  of  \  inch  in  3. 

{6)  The  constant  g  is  determined  by  ^  =  ir'f  with  a  pendulum  of  length  I  and 
period  U  Suppose  t  is  determined  by  taking  the  time  100  sec.  of  100  beats  of  the 
pendulum  with  a  stop  watch  that  measures  to  \  sec.  and  that  I  may  be  measured 
as  100  cm.  accurate  to  \  millimeter.  Discuss  the  errors  in  g. 

17.  Let  the  coordinate  x  of  a  particle  be  x  =/(9i,  9,)  and  depend  on  two  inde- 
>«>d«nt  variables  9,,  9,.  Show  that  the  velocity  and  kinetic  energy  are 

•=/;f^+/;§'  r=Jmt«  =  aj,«»+2airfA  +  (4rf», 
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whore  dotii  denote  differentiation  by  t,  and  ai^,  Oi,,  o^,  are  functions  of  (q^,  q^). 

Show  —  =  — ♦  i  =  1,  2,  and  similarly  for  any  number  of  variables  q, 
d^i      dqt 

18.  The  helix  ob  =  a cosf,  y  =  aBint^z=zal  tan  a  cuts  the  sphere x'  +  y'  +  i^  = 
a'  fieo'/9  at  sin-  *  (sin  nr  Hin  /9). 

19,  Apply  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  to  prove  that  /(x,  v,  2)  is  a  constant  if 
/^  =/^  =/^  =  0  is  true  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  «.  Compare  Theorem  16  (§  27)  and 
make  the  statement  aocurato. 


20.  Transform  ^  =  \/(— /+  i^)^'^  (^V  ^  ^^^  cylindrical  and  (fi)  polar 
coordinates  (§  40). 

81.  Find  the  angle  of  Intersection  of  the  helix  x=:2co8t,y  =  28int,z  =  t  and 
the  surface  xyz  =  1  at  their  first  intersection,  that  is,  with  0  <  t  <  ^  ir. 

88.  Lot/,  (jF,  A  be  three  functions  of  (x,  y,  2).  In  cylindrical  coordinates  (f  40) 
form  the  combinations  F  =  /cos  0  +  sf  sin  0,  6  =  ~  /sin  0  +  fi^  cos  0,  £r  =  A.  Tran^ 

^  '  U      dy      tz  ^'  dy      dz  ^  '  dz     dy 

to  oyliudrioal  coordinates  and  express  in  terms  of  F,  6,  JST  in  simplest  form. 

83.  (liven  the  functions  y*  and  (z»)*  and  «(i^.  Find  the  total  differentials  and 
hence  obtain  the  derivatives  of  x*  and  (x*)*  and  x(*^. 

50.  Derivatives  of  higher  order.  If  the  first  derivatives  be  again 
diffimMitiutedy  there  arise  four  derivatives  f^  f^  f^  f^  of  the  second 
order,  where  the  lirst  subscript  denotes  the  first  differentiation.  These 
may  also  be  written 

/***    —     JL.  f*    —^         ^  f**    =;         ^  #*"   —  ^^ 

where  the  derivative  of  ^f/^y  with  respect  to  x  is  written  ^Jdxcy 
with  tlie  variables  in  the  same  order  as  required  in  Djy^^siA.  opposite 
to  the  ortter  of  the  sulisoripts  in  f^  This  matter  of  order  is  usuaUj  of 
m>  impi^rtance  owing  to  the  theorem :  If  the  deriratires  /^  /^  hare 
denmttitts  /^^  /^  frAirA  are  comtinmaus  in  {x^  y\  m  the  mei^hhorhood 
0/  amy  |H»iii/  ^or^  y^y  the  deriratires  /^  amd  /^  art  equaiy  that  is, 

TW  ibcorMtt  mj  be  proved  by  repealed  appUcmtioD  of  the  Tbeorem  of  the 
Meaa«  V^ 
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by  applying  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  to  4t(y)  and  ^(x)  regarded  as  functions  of  a 
single  variable  and  then  substituting.  The  results  obtained  are  necessarily  equal 
to  each  other ;  but  each  of  these  is  in  form  for  another  application  of  the  theorem. 

*[/;(^o  +  ^»  Vo  +  ^*)  -/;(«o»  Vo  +  ^*)]  =  W^{Xo  +  nA,  Vo  +  ^*)» 
h[f:{Xo  +  O'h,  Vo  +  A:) -/;(Xo  +  ^A,  Vo)]  =  W^(Xo  +  ^A,  y^  +  ,'fc). 
Hence  /;; (x^  +  n^  Vo  +  ^A:)  =  /^  K  +  ^^»  Vo  +  ^'^)' 

As  the  derivatives  /^  f^  are  supposed  to  exist  and  be  continuous  in  the  variables 
(x,  y)  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  (Xq,  y^),  the  limit  of  each  side  of  the  equation 
exists  as  A  =  0,  A:  =  0  and  the  equation  is  true  in  the  limit.   Hence 

The  differentiation  of  the  three  derivatives  f^,  f^  =  f^^  f^  will  give 
six  derivatives  of  the  third  order.  Consider  f!^  and  f'^  These  may 
be  written  as  (Z^):^  and  (/^)^  and  are  equal  by  the  theorem  just  proved 
(provided  the  restrictions  as  to  continuity  and  existence  are  satisfied). 
A  similar  conclusion  holds  for  /^  and  /^ ;  the  number  of  distinct 
derivatives  of  the  third  order  reduces  from  six  to  four,  just  as  the 
number  of  the  second  order  reduces  from  four  to  three.  In  like  manner 
for  derivatives  of  any  order,  the  value  of  the  derivative  depends  not  on 
the  order  in  which  the  individual  differentiations  with  respect  to  x  and 
y  are  performed,  but  only  on  the  total  number  of  differentiations  with 
respect  to  ea^h,  and  the  result  may  be  written  with  the  differentiations 
collected  as  Tm-tnf 

I>TD:f=  ^  =^">,  etc.  (22) 

Analogous  results  hold  for  functions  of  any  number  of  variables.  If 
several  derivatives  are  to  be  found  and  added  together,  a  symbolic 
form  of  writing  is  frequently  advantageous.    For  example, 

or  (D,  +  D,yf  =  (/>i  +  2DJ),  +  D*)/  =  /^  +  2/^  +  /;; 

51.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the  variable  in  higher  deriv- 
atives, particularly  in  those  of  the  second  order.  This  is  done  by  a 
repeated  application  of  (18).  Thus  f^  would  be  found  by  differentiat- 
ing the  first  equation  with  respect  to  r,  and  f^  by  differentiating  the 
first  by  s  or  the  second  by  r,  and  so  on.  Compare  p.  12.  The  exercise 
below  illustrates  the  method.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  use  of  higher 
differentials  is  often  of  advantage,  although  these  differentials,  like  the 
higher  differentials  of  functions  of  a  single  variable  (Exs.  10,  16-19, 
p.  67),  have  the  disadvantage  that  their  form  depends  on  what  the 
independent  variables  are.  This  is  also  illustrated  below.  It  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  value  of  the  first  differential 
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lies  in  the  facts  that  it  may  be  treated  like  a  finite  quantity  and  that 
its  form  is  independent  of  the  variables. 

To  change  the  variable  inv^  +  v^  to  polar  cottrdinates  and  show 


ax«      ay«      dr^      rdr     r»a^ 


2 


f  g  =  r  coe  0,         y  =  r8in^, 

t  r  =  Vx«  +  y«,    0  =  tan- i(y/x). 


-y 


Then  —  = 1 -f       —  = 1 

dx     drdx     d4tdz  by     dr  ty     b^by 

by  applying  (18)  directly  with  z,  y  taking  the  place  of  r,  8,  •  •  •  and  r,  ^  the  place 
of  X,  y,  z,  •  •  • .  These  expressions  may  be  reduced  so  that 

bt do        X         1^     —  y    dvx      dfo  "' y 

^""^\^^TP      ^«*  +  y*~"irr      a^'f*"* 

--,    ^  5*0       5  5t       d  dv    dr       d  dv    5<6 

Next  — r  = = 1 - 

dx^      dxdx      drdx   dx      d4»dx    dx 

[S^x      a»  5  X       dH  —  y      dv  d  —  ylx 
dt^r      drdrr      drd^^r^      d4»dr~i^Jr 

La^r    ara^r    a02~f^    a0a0"r^J 

The  differentiations  of  x/r  and  —  y/r*  may  be  performed  as  indicated  with  respect  to 
r,  ^,  remembering  that,  as  r,  0  are  independent,  the  derivative  of  r  by  0  is  0.  Then 

a»t>_x'a^      y^dv        xy  dh)       ^xy  dv      y*  dh 
dx^  "  f^  dr^      r*  dr         r*  drdip         r^  d4>      r^  d4>^' 

In  like  manner  d^v/dy^  may  be  found,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  derivatives  reduces 
to  the  desired  expression.  This  method  is  long  and  tedious  though  straightforward. 
It  is  considerably  shorter  to  start  with  the  expression  in  polar  coordinates  and 
transform  by  the  same  method  to  the  one  in  rectangular  co5rdinates.  Thus 

dv      dvdx  ,  dvdy      dv  .  a©  .  1 /dv      ,  dv   \ 

—  = 1 ^  =  —  COS0  +  —  sin0  =  -(  —  xH y], 

dr      dxdr      dy  dr      dx  dy  r \dx        dy   / 

d  /  dv\     /dh       ^  ,    Sh    ,     \       /  dh        ^,^*«.^\.at       ^  ,  dv  ,   ^ 
z:l*"z:)  =  lri*^*+  r-r-8in0)x  +  (— — COS0+  -— 8in0)y  +  — coe0+— sin^^ 
ar\  dr/      \ax»  dydx         /       \dxdy  dy*        /       dx  dy 

dv      dv  dx  ^  dv  dy  dv     ,     ,   ,  dv  dv      .  dv 

—  = 1 = rsin0  +  — rcos0  = y  -\ x, 

d4>      dxd^      dyd^  dx  dy  dx        dy 

Id^v      /dh  .    ^       dh)         A     .  /      d^v 
=  ( — -  sin  ^  — 


r  a^    \ax*  ayax 


^\    .  /     a«i>  .  ^  .  a^o     ^\ 


dv        .      dv  ,     , 
cos  4» sin  0. 

Then  l(r^)  +  l^-(^^  +  ?l\r 

dr\  dri      rd<p*      \dx*      dyV 

^'  di^      dy^^rdrKdrJ      r^di^'^dr^      rdr'^f^difl'  ^^ 

The  definitions  d^f^f^dx^  d^pf  =  f^dxdy,  d^f  =  f^dy*  would  naturally  be 
given  for  parUaX  differential  qf  the  second  order^  each  of  which  would  vanish  if  / 
reduced  to  either  of  the  independent  variables  x,  v  or  to  any  linear  function  of 
them.  Thus  the  second  differentials  of  the  independent  variables  are  zero.   The 
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second  total  differential  would  be  obtained  by  differentiating  the  first  total  differ- 
ential. 

\dz  dy     /        bz  by  dz  by 

U    *  ^^f  ^f  A        .        ^/    A  A^f  ^f    A        ,     ^f  A 

but  d—  =  -:i.  cfaj  +  — —  dy,        d—  =  — —  dx  +  -^dy, 

bx     bx^         bybx     '  by     bxby         by^ 

and  */=g^.  +  2^d«l.  +  gd.»  +  g<Px+|dV.  (24) 

The  last  two  terms  vanish  and  the  total  differential  reduces  to  the  first  three  terms 
if  X  and  y  are  the  independent  variables ;  and  in  this  case  the  seoond  derivatives, 
/sf  /jq^i  fn*  ^^  ^^  coefficients  of  dx\  2  dxdy^  dy*,  which  enables  those  derivatives 
to  be  found  by  an  extension  of  the  method  of  finding  the  first  derivatives  (§  40). 
The  method  is  particularly  useful  when  all  the  second  derivatives  are  needed. 
The  problem  of  the  change  of  variable  may  now  be  treated.  Let 

bx*  bx*  by* 

=  ^di^  +  2-^dnZ0  +  ^d^«  +  5?dar+^d«^, 
br^  brd4>  d4»*  br  a^    ^' 

where  x,  y  are  the  independent  variables  and  r,  ^  other  variables  dependent  on 
them  —  in  this  case,  defined  by  the  relations  for  polar  coordinates.  Then 

dx  =  cos^dr  —  r  sin  0d^,        dy  =  sin  ^r  +  r  cos^d^ 
or  dr  =  co80dx  +  sin  i>dy,        rdtp  =  —  sin  0dx  +  cos  4tdy.  (26) 

Then  d*r  =  (—  sin  ^dx  +  cos  ^y)  d^  =  rd4>d4t  =  rd4>\ 

drd^  4*  Td^4>  =  —  (cos^dx  +  sin ^y)d^  =  —  drd4>, 

where  the  differentials  of  dr  and  rd^  have  been  found  subject  to  dH  =  d^y  =  0. 
Hence  dV  =  rd^  and  nP^  =  ~  2  drdtp.  These  may  be  substituted  in  dh>  which 
becomes 

dh>  ^  —-df^  '\'  2( ]drd<h  +  ( — -  +  r  —  ]dd>K 

br^  \brd4>      r  bip/  \b^*        br/^ 

Next  the  values  of  dr*,  drd4>,  dtp*  may  bb  substituted  from  (25)  and 

d..  =  [-cos^0--(_-~)cos^sin^  +  (-  +  r-)_Jdx« 

.  c%r^^       .1    .   .  /^       1  atXcosV  — sin*0      a«u  COS  0  sin  0"1  ,  ^ 

Thus  finally  the  derivatives  v^^  t^,  v^  are  the  three  brackets  which  are  the 
coefficients  of  dx*,  2  dxdy,  dy*.  The  value  of  w^^  +  r^^  is  as  found  before. 

52.  The  condition  f^=f^  which  subsists  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  §  50  gives  the  condition  that 

M(x,  y)dx  -f  N(x,  y)dy  =  ^dx-h^dy  =  df 
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be  the  total  differential  of  some  function  /(x,  y).    In  fact 

d_df_d\£      dN^_d_df 
dydx       dy        dx       dxdy 

dy        dx      ^       \dy)^     \dx),  ^     ^ 

The  second  form,  where  the  variables  which  are  constant  during  the 
differentiation  are  explicitly  indicated  as  subscripts,  is  more  common  in 
works  on  thermodynamics.  It  will  be  proved  later  that  conversely  if 
this  relation  (26)  holds,  the  expression  Mdx  +  Ndy  is  the  total  differ- 
ential of  some  function,  and  the  method  of  finding  the  function  will 
also  be  given  (§§  92,  124).  In  case  Mdx  +  Ndy  is  the  differential  of 
some  function  /(or,  y)  it  is  usually  called  an  exact  differential. 

The  application  of  the  condition  for  an  exact  differential  may  be 
made  in  connection  with  a  problem  in  thermodynamics.  Let  S  and  U 
be  the  entropy  and  energy  of  a  gas  or  vapor  inclosed  in  a  receptacle  of 
volume  V  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  p  at  the  temperature  T,  The 
fundamental  equation  of  thermodynamics,  connecting  the  differentials 
of  energy,  entropy,  and  volume,  is 

dU=TdS-pdv.,      and     {^)--{%\  (27) 

is  the  condition  that  dU  he  b,  total  differential.  Now,  any  two  of  the 
five  quantities  [7,  5,  t;,  T,  p  may  be  taken  as  independent  variables.  In 
(27)  the  choice  is  S,  v;  if  the  equation  were  solved  for  dSy  the  choice 
would  he  Uj  v,  and  U,  S  if  solved  for  dv.  In  each  case  the  cross  differ- 
entiation to  express  the  condition  (26)  would  give  rise  to  a  relation 
between  the  derivatives. 

If  p,  T  were  desired  as  independent  variables,  the  change  of  variable 
should  be  made.  The  expression  of  the  condition  is  then 


/ds\  .  «  as         dh)      ^  a«s      /dv\        a»© 

W/r        dTdp         dTdp         dpdT      \dT/p     ^  dpdT 


where  the  differentiation  on  the  left  is  made  with  p  constant  and  that  on  the  right 
with  T  constant  and  where  the  subscripts  have  been  dropped  from  the  second 
derivatives  and  the  usual  notation  adopted.  Everything  cancels  except  two  terms 
which  give 
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The  importance  of  the  test  for  an  exact  differential  lies  not  only  in  the  relations 
obtained  between  the  derivatives  as  above,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  in  applied 
mathematics  a  great  many  expressions  are  written  as  differentials  which  are  not 
the  total  differentials  of  any  functions  and  which  must  be  distinguished  from  exact 
differentials.  For  instance  if  dH  denote  the  infinitesimal  portion  of  heat  added 
to  the  gas  or  vapor  above  considered,  the  fundamental  equation  is  expressed  as 
dH  =  dU  +  pdv.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  heat  added  is  equal  to  the  increase 
in  the  energy  plus  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding.  Now  dH  is  not  the  dif- 
ferential of  any  function  H(U^  v);  it  is  dS  =  dH/T  which  is  the  differential,  and 
this  is  one  reason  for  introducing  the  entropy  ^S.  Again  if  the  forces  X,  Y  act  on  a 
particle,  the  work  done  during  the  displacement  through  the  arc  ds  =  Vdaj*  +  dj/^ 
is  written  d  IF  =  Xdx  +  Ydy.  It  may  happen  that  this  is  the  total  differential  of 
some  function  ;  indeed,  if 

dir=-.dF(x,y),    Xdx+Ydy  =  ^dV,    X=-— ,    r=-— , 

dx  dy 

where  the  negative  sign  is  introduced  in  accordance  with  custom,  the  function  V  is 
called  the  poientUU  energy  of  the  x>article.  In  general,  however,  there  is  no  poten- 
tial energy  function  F,  and  dW  \b  not  an  exact  differential ;  this  is  always  true 
when  part  of  the  work  is  due  to  forces  of  friction.  A  notation  which  should  dis- 
tinguish between  exact  differentials  and  those  which  are  not  exact  is  much  more 
needed  than  a  notation  to  distinguish  between  partial  and  ordinary  derivatives ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  none. 

Many  of  the  physical  magnitudes  of  thermodynamics  are  expressed  as  derivi^ 
tives  and  such  relations  as  (26)  establish  relations  between  the  magnitudes.  Some 
definitions : 

specific  heat  at  constant  volume      is    Cv  =  l——\  =  r|— -)  t 

\dT/v         \dT/v 

specific  heat  at  constant  pressure    is    Cp  =  {—=]  =  ^(-7— )  1 

\dT/p         \dT/p 

latent  heat  of  expansion  is    Lp=z{—-)   =  r(-— I  » 

\  dv  IT         \dv/T 

coefficient  of  cubic  expansion  is    ct»  =  -  ( — =  1  t 

*^  "      V  \dT/p 

modulus  of  elasticity  (isothermal)    is    Et  —  —  vl-^]  9 

\dv/T 

modulus  of  elasticity  (adiabatic)      is    Es  =  —  ^l-^]  • 

\dv/s 

53.  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneoTis  when  each  of  its  terms 
is  of  the  same  order  when  all  the  variables  are  considered.  A  defini- 
tion of  homogeneity  which  includes  this  case  and  is  applicable  to  more 
general  cases  is  :  A  function  f(xy  y^  z^  •  •  •)  of  any  number  of  variables  is 
called  homogeneous  if  the  function  is  mtdtiplied  by  soms  power  of  \  when 
all  the  variables  are  multiplied  by  A;  and  the  power  of  A  which  factors 
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out  is  called  the  order  of  homogeneity  of  the  functioiL  In  symbols  the 
condition  for  homogeneity  of  order  n  is 

/(Aaj,  Ay,  X«,  ..)  =  ^"/(^>  Vy  «>  ••)•  (29) 

Thus  x^-^-^i      ^4- tan-* -I         ,    ^  (29*) 

«  «^  «        •s/x'  +  f  ^     ' 

are  homogeneous  functions  of  order  1,  0,  —  1  respectively.  To  test  a 
function  for  homogeneity  it  is  merely  necessary  to  replace  all  the  vari- 
ables by  X  times  the  variables  and  see  if  X  factors  out  completely.  The 
homogeneity  may  usually  be  seen  without  the  test. 

If  the  identity  (29)  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  A,  with  a;'=Aaj,  etc., 

*a^'"^^ap"^^^'^"  •  )-^(^'  ^^'  A^,  •  •  •)  =  w^-'yc^,  y, «,  •  •  •). 

A  second  differentiation  with  respect  to  A  would  give 

*'a^^"*"^2/^^,+^^+...j/+...=n(n-l)A--V^^^ 


+  I«i;: 


or 


(»^^+2xy^  +  j^|;i+...)/=„(»-l)X-y(x,y,  *,...). 


Now  if  A  be  set  equal  to  1  in  these  equations,  then  x^  ^x  and 

In  words,  these  equations  state  that  the  sum  of  the  partial  derivatives 
each  multiplied  by  the  variable  with  respect  to  which  the  differentia- 
tion is  performed  is  n  times  the  function  if  the  function  is  homogeneous 
of  order  n ;  and  that  the  sum  of  the  second  derivatives  each  multiplied 
by  the  variables  involved  and  by  1  or  2,  according  as  the  variable  is 
repeated  or  not,  is  n{n  —  X)  times  the  function.  The  general  formula 
obtained  by  differentiating  any  number  of  times  with  respect  to  A  may 
be  expressed  symbolically  in  the  convenient  form 

(xD^  4-  y^„  4-  «^.  +  •  •  •)*/  =  n  (n  -  1) . . .  (n  -  A:  +  1)/.        (31) 
This  is  known  as  Eulei^s  Formula  on  homogeneous  functions. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  in  a  certain  sense  every  equation  which  represents 
a  geometric  or  physical  relation  is  liomogeneous.  For  instance,  in  geometry  the 
magnitudes  that  arise  may  be  lengths,  areas,  volumes,  or  angles.  These  magni- 
tudes are  expressed  as  a  number  times  a  unit ;  thus,  V2  ft.,  8  sq.  yd.,  ir  cu.  ft. 
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In  adding  and  subtracting,  the  terms  must  be  like  quantities ;  lengths  added  to 
lengths,  areas  to  areas,  etc.  The  fundamenUU  unit  is  taken  as  length.  The  units  of 
area,  volume,  and  angle  are  derived  therefrom.  Thus  the  area  of  a  rectangle  or 
the  volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  is 

^  =  aft.  x6ft.  =a6ft.*  =  a6sqft.,     F=oft.  x6ft.  xcft.  =  a6cft.»=a6ccu.  ft., 

and  the  units  sq.  ft.,  cu.  ft.  are  denoted  as  ft.^,  ft.'  just  as  if  the  simple  unit  ft. 
had  been  treated  as  a  literal  quantity  and  included  in  the  multiplication.  An  area 
or  volume  is  therefore  considered  as  a  compound  quantity  consisting  of  a  number 
which  gives  its  magnitude  and  a  unit  which  gives  its  quality  or  dimensions.  If  L 
denote  length  and  [X]  denote  **  of  the  dimensions  of  length,^*  and  if  similar  nota- 
tions be  introduced  for  area  and  volume,  the  equations  [A]  =  [X]^  and  [F]  =  [X]' 
state  that  the  dimensions  of  area  are  squares  of  length,  and  of  volumes,  cubes  of 
lengths.  If  it  be  recalled  that  for  purposes  of  analysis  an  angle  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  arc  subtended  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  the  dimensions  of  angle  are 
seen  to  be  nil,  as  the  definition  involves  the  ratio  of  like  magnitudes  and  must 
therefore  be  a  pure  number. 

When  geometric  facts  are  represented  analytically,  either  of  two  alternatives  is 
open  I  1^,  the  equations  may  be  regarded  as  existing  between  mere  numbers ;  or 
2^,  as  between  actual  magnitudes.  Sometimes  one  method  is  preferable,  sometimes 
the  other.  Thus  the  equation  x*  4*  y'  =  r^  of  a  circle  may  be  interpreted  as  1^,  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  co(5rdinates  (numbers)  is  constant ;  or  2^,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  legs  of  a  right  triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
(Pythagorean  Theorem).  The  second  interpretation  better  sets  forth  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  equation.  Consider  in  like  manner  the  parabola  y^  =  4  jxc.  Gen- 
erally y  and  z  are  regarded  as  mere  numbers,  but  they  may  equally  be  looked 
upon  as  lengths  and  then  the  statement  is  that  the  square  upon  the  ordinate  equals 
the  rectangle  upon  the  abscissa  and  the  constant  length  4p ;  this  may  be  inter- 
preted into  an  actual  construction  for  the  parabola,  because  a  square  equivalent 
to  a  rectangle  may  be  constructed. 

In  the  last  interpretation  the  constant  p  was  assigned  the  dimensions  of  length 
so  as  to  render  the  equation  homogeneous  in  dimensions,  with  each  term  of  the 
dimensions  of  area  or  [X]'.  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  in  the  definition  of 
the  parabola,  the  quantity  p  actually  has  the  dimensions  of  length,  being  half  the 
distance  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  fixed  line  (focus  and  directrix).  This  is  merely 
another  corroboration  of  the  initial  statement  that  the  equations  which  actually 
arise  in  considering  geometric  problems  are  homogeneous  in  their  dimensions,  and 
must  be  so  for  the  reason  that  in  stating  the  first  equation  like  magnitudes  must 
be  compared  with  like  magnitudes. 

The  question  of  dimensions  may  be  carried  along  through  such  processes  as 
differentiation  and  integration.  For  let  y  have  the  dimensions  [y]  and  x  the  dimen- 
sions [x].  Then  Ay,  the  difference  of  two  v*s,  must  still  have  the  dimensions  [y] 
and  Ax  the  dimensions  [x].  The  quotient  Ay/ Ax  then  has  the  dimensions  [y]/[x]. 
For  example  the  relations  for  area  and  for  volume  of  revolution. 


^  =  y,     ^  =  »1^,    give    |__J  =  k_i  =  [X],    |__J  =  Li  =  [X]^ 


and  the  dimensions  of  the  left-hand  side  check  with  those  of  the  right-hand  side. 
As  integration  is  the  limit  of  a  sum,  the  dimensions  of  an  integral  are  the  product 
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of  the  dimensions  of  the  function  to  be  integrated  and  of  the  differential  dx 

Thus  if 

=  -tan-i~-f  c 
0  a*  +  X*     a  a 

were  an  integral  arising  in  actual  practice,  the  very  fact  that  a^  and  x'  are  added 
would  show  that  they  must  have  the  same  dimensions.  If  the  dimensions  of  x 
be  [X],  then 

and  this  checks  with  the  dimensions  on  the  right  which  are  [X]-i,  since  angle  has 
no  dimensions.  As  a  rule,  the  theory  of  dimensions  is  neglected  in  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  but  it  can  nevertheless  be  made  exceedingly  useful  and  instructive. 

In  mechanics  the  fundamenUU  units  are  length,  mass,  and  time ;  and  are  denoted 
by  [X],  [AT],  [T].  The  following  table  contains  some  derived  units : 

velocity  j—^t       acceleration;*^!  force  '■    ■"•   -• 


[T]  [r]«  [Ty 

areal  velocity      ^:r-»       density  - — {,  momentum  ^= — ==— ^> 

[T]  ^  [X]«  [T] 

angular  velocity  — ,       moment  i^nT"'      energy         LiLi. 

With  the  aid  of  a  table  like  this  it  is  easy  to  convert  magnitudes  in  one  set  ol 
units  as  ft.,  lb.,  sec.,  to  another  system,  say  cm.,  gm.,  sec.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  substitute  for  each  individual  unit  its  value  in  the  new  system.  Thus 

jp=:82l-^.        1  ft  =  30.48  cm.,        y  =  821  x  30.48 -^  =  WOJ  ^™* 

Bee.  sec. 


1.  Obtain  the  derivaUves/;;,  f^,  /;;,  f;^  and  verify/;;  =/;;;. 

(a)  sln-i  ?.  03)  log?^±^.  (7)  «^)  +  f  (aqr). 

8.  Compute  d^/d^  In  polar  coordinates  by  the  straightforward  method. 

3.  Show  that  a«  —  =  —  If  »  =/(x  +  at)  +  ^(x  -  at). 

4.  Show  that  this  equation  Is  unchanged  In  form  by  the  transformation : 

g  +  2xy«g  +  2(|f-|f»)g  +  xV/=0;      u^xif,    t  =  l/y. 

5.  In  pdar  coordinates  x  =  r  cos^,  x  =  r  sin ^  cos ^,  y  =  r  sin ^ sin  ^  in  gptioe 

Tbe  woik  of  innifoniiation  may  be  shortened  by  substituting  successively 
s:er|0CMi4,   ysFjSin^,    and    £  =  rco6^,    r|=r8ln#. 

(•  Lot  c«  y,  s»  t  be  four  independent  variables  and  x  =  rco6^y  =  rsln^£  =  x 
fbe  eqjQAlloM  tor  tniMfoniiiiig  x,  y,  x  to  cylindrical  coordinates.  Let 
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dxbz  dydz  ex«      dy^  dydt  dxdl 

show    Z  =  --^,    Xco8^+F8in^  = 5,     Fsin^- Gcos^  =  -^, 

r  dr  r  52  r  5t 

where  r~^Q  =  Hf/dr,   (Of  importance  for  the  Hertz  oscillator.)     Take  y/5^  =  0. 

7.  Apply  the  test  for  an  exact  differential  to  each  of  the  following,  and  write 
by  inspection  the  functions  corresponding  to  the  exact  differentials : 

(or)  Sxdx  +  y^dy,        (/3)  Sxydx  +  a;»dy,        (7)  z^dx  +  j/^y, 
xdx  +  ydy  xdx-^ydy  ydx  —  xdy 

(i|)  (4x»  +  3x«y  +  y»)dx  +  (z»  +  2xy  +  3 y»)dy,        {^)  a;V{<te  +  dy). 

8.  Express  the  conditions  that  P(x,  yjZ)dz-\'  Q{x,  y,  z)dy  +  R{z,  y,  z)dz  be 
an  exact  differential  dF(x,  y,  z).   Apply  these  conditions  to  the  differentials  : 

(a)  8xV«te  +  22^yzdy  +  fl5»y«d2,        (/5)  (y  +  z)dz  +  (a;  +  2)dy  +  (x  +  y)dz, 

9.  Obtain  ( — ^  |  =  ( — )  and  ( —  ]  =  ( —  ]  from  (27)  with  proper  variables. 

\dTh     UvJt        \d5/p     \dp)s         ^    '  "^    ^ 

10.  If  three  functions  (called  thermodynamic  potentials)  be  defined  as 

i^  =  U''TS,  x  =  ^  +  jw,         f=cr-ra  +  iw, 

show  d}ff  =  —  SdT  -  pdv,    dx  =  TdS -\- vdp,    dj:  =  —  SdT -\- vdp, 

and  express  the  conditions  that  df ,  dx,  dj*  be  exact.   Compare  with  Ex.  9. 

11.  State  in  words  the  definitions  corresponding  to  the  defining  formulas,  p.  107. 

18.  If  the  sum  (Mdx  4*  -A^dy)  +  (Pdx  +  Qdy)  of  two  differentials  is  exact  and  one 
of  the  differentials  is  exact,  the  other  is.   Prove  this. 

13.  Apply  Euler^s  Formula  (81),  for  the  simple  case  A;  =  1,  to  the  three  func- 
tions (29^  and  verify  the  formula.   Apply  it  for  k  =  2to  the  first  function. 

14.  Verify  the  homogeneity  of  these  functions  and  determine  their  order : 

xyz 
ax-{-by  -{■  cz 

Vx  —  Vy 

y/x-^y/y 

15.  State  the  dimensions  of  moment  of  inertia  and  convert  a  unit  of  moment  of 
inertia  in  ft.-Ib.  into  its  equivalent  in  cm.-gm. 

16.  Discuss  for  dimensions  Peirce's  formulas  Nos.  93,  124-126,  220,  800. 

17.  Continue  Ex.  17,  p.  101,  to  show =  —  and =  mt 1 

dt  bqi      dqi         dl  tqi  tqi      dqt 

fiT 

18.  If  pf  =  — 7-  in  Ex.  17,  p.  101,  show  without  analysis  that  2  T  =  yjPj  +  y^p,. 

If  IT  denote  T'  =  T,  where  T'  is  considered  as  a  function  of  p„  p,  while  T  is  con- 
sidered as  a  function  of  q^,  g^,  prove  from  T'  =  ViPi  +  92^2 ""  ^  ^^*^ 

ar'_.  dT'  _      dT 

dpi^   '*        dqi''      dqi' 


(a)  y«/x  +  a;(logx  -  logy), 

99 

Vx^  +  y« 

(7) 

(«)  xyef  +  «*, 

(e)  Vxcot-i-, 
^  '                  z 

(f) 
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19.  If  (Sj,  y,)  and  (jb^  y,)  axe  the  codrdinates  d  two  moTing  paitidea  and 

m.^-x    m.^-r    «.^--L  «.^-r 

"H^""^»'    "^idC*""*'    ^dC«""^'    ^il««~« 
aie  tlw  equatioiiB  d  moCioo,  and  if  X|,  y^,  z^  y^  axe  expreanble  aa 

of  three  independent  Taiiahlea  ^j,  q^  q^,  show  that 

^l  ^i  ^l  ^l       «*»l        ^1 

r=  J (m^r^*  +  am^*)  =  T{q^,  q^  q^  q^,  9^  9,)  and  ia  homogeneona  of  the 
degree  in  9^,  q^  9,.  The  work  maj  he  carried  on  aa  a  gmeialization  of 
Kx.  17,  p.  101,  and  Ex.  17  aboTe.  It  maj  he  farther  extended  to  any  nomber  of 
partideB  whose  poaitiona  in  Bptuce  depend  on  a  nomber  oi  Tariahlea  9. 

M.  In  Kx.  10  if  p£  =  — ,  generalixe  Ex.  18  to  obtain 

^* 

Hie  eqoationa  Qi  = and  Q^  =  —  +  —  are  reepectiTdy  the  Lagran- 

dilqi      dqi  dt        dqi 

gian  and  HamOtonian  equations  of  motion. 

11.  If  rr^  =  H  and  ^'  =  ^  andr'(K,  ^')  =  v{r,  ^),  show 

rV      l?r;       1  ^_  r«/«*r      lee     _1  f^\ 
^r^^'^r'^^c^'«""f^\^r«'*■r^^"*'?«a^/ 

».  If  rr'  =  *«,  ^'  =  ^  r  =  ^,  and  r'(K,  ^',  ^  =  -e(r,  4,  #),  show  that  the 

f  Tpi f MJon  of  Ex.  5  in  tlie  primed  letters  is  kr*/r'*  of  its  ralne  for  the  unprimed 
letters.   (Uaefol  in  f  106.) 

54.  Make  the  indicated  changes  of  Tariable : 

x=/(mr).    ,r  =  *(i.r).    -  =  -.    _  =  _-. 

55.  Tor  an  orthogonal  transformation  (Ex.  10  (r>«  p.  100) 

c^      €^      ?^      ^f       ?*r       r^f 

M.  Taylor's  Formula  and  applkations.  The  development  of /(x,  y) 
k  foandy  as  iras  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  from  the  nelation  (p.  95) 


L.. 
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A/=*(l)-*(0)     if     4f(t)^f(a  +  th,b  +  tk). 
If  O(^)  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  Formula  to  n  terms, 

The  expressions  for  ^\t)  and  *'(0)  may  be  found  as  follows  by  (10) : 

♦'(0  =  ^r,  +  kf„  ♦'(©) = [A/;  +  Jcf,%_,, 

then  ♦"(0  =  h(hf:,  +  kf^)  +  k(hr^  +  kf;,)       '"* 

=  *«/;  +  2  hkf^  +  Av;;  =  (AD,  +  */),)»/, 

♦<0(<)  =  (AZ),  +  A/),)'/,    ««)(0)  =  [(AZ).  +  Ai),)'/]._,. 
And  /(a  +  h,h  +  k)  -f{a,  b)  =  Af=  ♦(!)  -♦(©)  =  (hD,  +  kD;)f(a,  b) 
+  ^  (hD,  +  kD,)*f(a,  b)  +  ...  +  j^^^  (AD.  +  kD,y-^f(a, b) 

+  —^  (hD,  +  kD^Yf(a  +  $h,b  +  6k).  (32) 

In  this  expansion,  the  increments  h  and  k  may  be  replaced,  if  de- 
sired, by  a:  —  a  and  y  —  i  and  then  /(x,  y)  will  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  its  value  and  the  values  of  its  derivatives  at  (a,  h)  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  single  variable.  In  particular  if  the 
point  (a,  h)  about  which  the  development  takes  place  be  (0,  0)  the 
development  becomes  Maclaurin's  Formula  for  /(ar,  y). 

/(«,  y)  =/(0, 0)  +  (xD,  +  y2),)/(0, 0)  +  |j  (xD,  +  yZ),)y(0,  0)  +  •  •  • 

"•"  (;^3l)T  ^*^'+y^'>""''''(^'  ®)  ■*■  ^  (xD^  +  yD.Yfiex,  »y).      (32') 

Whether  in  Maclaurin's  or  Taylor's  Formula,  the  successive  terms  are 
homogeneous  polynomials  of  the  1st,  2d,  •  •  •,  (n  —  l)st  order  in  a;,  y  or 
\xi  X  —  aj  y  —  h.    The  formulas  are  unique  as  in  §  32. 

Suppose  Vl  —  x^  —  y^  is  to  be  developed  about  (0,  0).  The  successive  deriva- 
tives are 

/;=  ,  "^  ^.  r,=  ,  ""  =.  >:;(o,o)=o,  /;(o,o)=o, 


2 


Vl  -  xa  -  y2  Vl  -  x*  -  y 

^.,        5(l-y>)fl;  ,..      y^  —  'ixy^  —  y 

and     Vl  -  a«  -  y^  =  1  -f  (Ox  +  Oy)  +  i(-  a;«  +  Oxy  -  y«)  +  J  (Ox»  +  ...)  +  ..., 
or       Vl  —  x«  —  y«  =  1  —  I  (x2  -f  y«)  -f  terms  of  fourth  order  +  •  •  • . 

In  this  case  the  expansion  may  be  found  by  treating?  x^  +  y'  as  a  single  term  and 
expanding  by  the  binomial  theorem.  The  result  would  be 
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[  1  -  (x«  +  y«)  ] » =  1  -  1  (x«  +  y2)  -  Hic*  +  2  X V  +  y*)  -  A  («•  +  y*)* . 

That  the  development  thus  obtained  is  identical  with  the  Maclaurin  development 
that  might  be  had  by  the  method  above,  follows  from  the  uniqueness  of  the  devel- 
opment. Some  such  short  cut  is  usually  available. 

55.  The  condition  that  a  function  z  =^f(xj  y)  have  a  minimum  or 
maximum  at  (a,  h)  is  that  A/  >  0  or  A/  <  0  for  all  values  of  A  =  A:r 
and  k  =  Ay  which  are  sufficiently  small.  From  either  geometrical  or 
analytic  considerations  it  is  seen  that  if  the  surface  z  =f(Xy  y)  has  a 
minimum  or  maximum  at  (a,  ft),  the  curves  in  which  the  planes  y  =  b 
and  X  =z  a  cut  the  surface  have  minima  or  maxima  at  a;  =  a  and  y  =  b 
respectively.  Hence  the  partial  derivatives  J^  and  f^  must  both  vanish 
at  (a,  b)y  provided,  of  course,  that  exceptions  like  those  mentioned  on 
page  7  be  made.   The  two  simultaneous  equations 

r.  =  o,  r,  =  o,  (33) 

corresponding  to  /'(x)  =  0  in  the  case  of  a  function  of  a  single  varia- 
ble, may  then  be  solved  to  find  the  positions  (x,  y)  of  the  minima 
and  maxima.  Frequently  the  geometric  or  physical  interpretation  of 
z  =  f(x,  y)  or  some  special  device  will  then  determine  whether  there 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or  neither  at  each  of  these  points. 

For  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  rectangular  parallelepiped 
which  has  three  faces  in  the  co5rdinate  planes  and  one  vertex  in  the  plan* 
*/fl  +  y/^  +  «/c  =  1.  The  volume  is 


—=-(-';-?) 


—  =  -2-xy-^l^  +  cy  =  0         —  =  -  2^xy- -x«  +  cx  =  0. 
dz  a  b  ty  b  a 

The  solution  of  these  equations  isz  =  }a,  y  =  }6.  The  corresponding  z  Is  \e  and 
the  volume  Fis  therefore  abc/27  or  {  of  the  volume  cut  off  from  the  first  octant  by 
the  plane.  It  is  evident  that  this  solution  is  a  maximum.  There  are  other  solutions 
of  Fj  =  Fy  =  0  which  have  been  discarded  because  they  give  F  =  0. 

The  conditions  /,'  =/j,'  =  0  may  be  established  analytically.   For 

A/=  (/;  +  (;)Ax  -Ky;  4- «  Ay. 

Now  as  {j,  {^  are  infinitesimals,  the  signs  of  the  parentheses  are  deter- 
mined by  the  signs  oif^yf^  unless  these  derivatives  vanish ;  and  hence 
unless  ^  =  Oy  the  sign  of  A/  for  Ax  sufficiently  small  and  positive  and 
Ay  =  0  would  be  opposite  to  the  sign  of  A/  for  Ax  sufficiently  small  and 
negative  and  Ay  s  0.  Therefore  for  a  minimum  or  maximum  /^  =  0 ; 
mmi  m  iik^  manner  f^  =  0.  Considerations  like  these  will  serve  to 
—tihliah  a  eriterion  for  distinguishing  between  maxima  and  mininift 
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Bnalogoos  to  the  criterioii  famished  by  f"yx^  in  the  case  of  ODe  ^:uv 
aUe.   For  if /;  =^  =  0,  then 

by  Tkjlor's  Formula  to  two  terms.  Now  if  the  second  deriTatiTes  ane 
Gontiniioiis  fimctiaiis  of  4  x,  y)  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^n,  b\  edk^h  deriv- 
ative  at  (a  +  #A.  h  +  §kt  may  be  written  as  its  valae  at  ^a^  ^>  plus  au 
infinitesimaL   Hence 

Now  the  sign  of  A/  for  sufficiently  small  valaes  of  A,  ib  must  be  the 
same  as  the  sign  of  the  first  parenthesis  provided  that  pai^nthesis  does 
not  Tanish.   Henoe  if  the  quantity 

/^AV"  -I.  o  hhr"  J-  l^f-"i       ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^  (*'  ^*)'  *  minimum 
^^7«  -r-  -  «if/^  -1-  i^/,, »(..»)  ^  ^  j^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  maximum. 

A«  the  deriTadTes  are  taken  at  the  point  (a,  6).  they  hare  certain  constant 
Taloea,  wkj  A^B^  C  The  qnestion  of  distinguishing  between  minima  and  maxima 
tbeiefoie  reduces  to  the  dinruwaon  of  the  possible  signs  of  a  iptadnlUe  farm 
Ak^  +  SBtt  +  CH  for  different  Talues  of  k  and  k.    The  examples 

show  that  a  quadratic  form  maj  be :  either  1^,  positive  for  every  (A,  k)  except  (0«  0) : 
or  2^,  negative  for  every  {k,  k)  except  (0,  0) ;  or  3^,  positive  for  some  values  {k^  k) 
and  negative  for  others  and  zero  for  others ;  or  finally  4^  zero  for  values  other  than 
(0, 0),  but  either  never  negative  or  never  positive.  Moreover,  the  four  possibilities 
here  mentioned  are  the  only  cases  conceivable  except  5^  that  A  =  B  =  C  =  0  and 
the  form  always  is  0.  In  the  first  case  the  form  is  called  a  d^nile  posititt  form,  in 
the  second  a  d^faste  negative  form,  in  the  third  an  ind^nUe  form,  and  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  a  sia^vior  form.  The  first  case  assures  a  minimum,  the  second  a  maxi- 
mum, the  third  neither  a  minimnm  nor  a  maximum  (sometimes  called  a  minimax)  ; 
bot  the  case  of  a  singular  form  leaves  the  question  entirely  undecided  just  as  the 
condition /''(z)  =  0  did. 

The  conditions  which  distinguish  between  the  different  possibilities  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  coefficients  A^  B^C. 

Ppos.  def.,    B^<AC,     A,C>0;        S^indef.,     B^>AC; 
2^neg.def.,    B^<AC,    A,C<0;        4°  sing.,      B^  =  AC, 

The  conditions  for  distinguishing  between  maxima  and  minima  are : 

>J  =  0J     "      "^"^    (^/„^<Oinaiimuin; 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  applying  these  conditions  to  the  case  of  a  definite  form  it 
is  soificient  to  show  that  either/^  ^^fn  ^^  P^^^^'^  or  negative  because  they  neces- 
■urily  have  the  same  sign. 
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1.  Write  at  length,  without  symbolic  shortening,  the  ezxMuision  of /(x,  y)  by 
Taylor's  Formula  to  and  including  the  terms  of  the  third  order  in  x  ~  a,  y  —  6. 
Write  the  formula  also  with  the  terms  of  the  third  order  as  the  remainder. 

2.  Write  by  analogy  the  proper  form  of  Taylor's  Formula  for/(x,  y,  t)  and 
prove  it.   Indicate  the  result  for  any  number  of  variables. 

3.  Obtain  the  quadratic  and  lower  terms  in  the  development 

(a)  of  xy*  +  sin  xy  at  (1,  i  w)    and    (p)  of  tan-^  (y/x)  at  (1,  1). 

4.  A  rectangular  parallelepiped  with  one  vertex  at  the  origin  and  thfee' faces 
in  the  oo()rdinate  planes  has  the  opposite  vertex  upon  the  ellipsoid 

Find  the  maximum  volume. 

5.  Find  the  point  within  a  triangle  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its 
distances  to  the  vertices  shall  be  a  minimum.  Note  that  the  point  is  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  medians.   Is  it  obvious  that  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  is  present  ? 

6.  A  floating  anchorage  is  to  be  made  with  a  cylindrical  body  and  equal  coni- 
cal ends.   Find  the  dimensions  that  make  the  surface  least  for  a  given  volume. 

7.  A  cylindrical  tent  has  a  conical  roof.   Find  the  best  dimensions. 

8.  Apply  the  test  by  second  derivatives  to  the  problem  in  the  text  and  to  any 
of  Kxs.  4-7.   DIhcuhs  for  maxima  or  minima  the  following  functions : 

{a)  x»y  -I-  xy«  -  X,  (/j)  x>  -f  y«  -  x«y«-  J  (x«  +  y«), 

(7)  2*  +  y«  +  X  +  y,  («)  iy*  -  xy^  +  x^y  -  x, 

(•)  x»-J.y»-9xy-J.27,         (f)  x*  +  y*  -  2x« -f  4xy- 2y«. 

9.  State  the  conditions  on  the  first  derivatives  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  of 
function  of  three  or  any  number  of  variables.   I^ve  in  the  case  of  three  variables. 

10.  A  wall  tent  with  rectangular  body  and  gable  roof  is  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  use  the  least  amount  of  tenting  for  a  given  volume.   Find  the  dimensions. 

11.  Given  any  number  of  masses  m^,  rr^,  •  *  *,  m.  situated  at  (x,, y^),  (x,,  y,),  •  •  *, 
(Xn,  Vn).  Show  that  the  point  about  which  their  moment  of  inertia  is  least  is  their 
center  of  gravity.  If  the  points  were  (X|,  y^,  z^),  -"  in  space,  what  point  would 
make  SmH*  a  minimum  ? 

18.  A  test  for  maximum  or  minimum  analogous  to  that  of  Ex.  27,  p.  10,  may 
be  given  for  a  function /(x,  y)  of  two  variables,  namely :  If  a  function  is  positive 
all  over  a  region  and  vanishes  upon  the  contour  of  the  region,  it  must  have  a  max- 
imum within  the  region  at  the  point  for  which  /^  =/y  =  0.  If  a  function  is  finite 
all  over  a  region  and  becomes  infinite  over  the  contour  of  the  region,  it  must  have 
a  minimum  within  the  region  at  the  point  for  which  /^  =yj^  =  0.  These  tests  are 
•abject  to  the  proviso  that/^  =  yj^  =  O  has  only  a  single  solution.  Conmient  on  the 
fait  and  apply  it  to  exercises  above. 

IS.  If  Oi  ft,  e,  r  are  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed 
dnle,  the  pyramid  of  altitude  h  constructed  on  the  triangle  as  base  will  have  iu 
■urface  when  the  tuiface  ia  |(a  -h  6  +  c)Vr*-h  A*. 


CHAPTER  V 
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56.  The  tlmplest  case ;  F(Xf  y)  =  0.   The  total  differential 

indicates  f g,        ^  =  -5  (1) 

dx  Fy  dy  F^  ^  ' 

as  the  derivative  of  y  by  x^  or  of  x  by  y^  where  y  is  defined  as  a  function 
of  Xy  or  a;  as  a  function  of  y,  by  the  relation  F(x,  y)  =  0 ;  and  this  method 
of  obtaining  a  derivative  of  an  implicit  function  without  solving  expli- 
citly for  the  function  has  probably  been  familiar  long  before  the  notion 
of  a  partial  derivative  was  obtained.  The  relation  F(x,  y)  =  0  is  pictured 
as  a  curve,  and  the  function  y  =  ^(«),  which  would  be  obtained  by  solu- 
tion, is  considered  as  multiple  valued  or  as  restricted  to  some  definite 
portion  or  branch  of  the  curve  F(x,  y)  =  0.  If  the  results  (1)  are  to 
be  applied  to  find  the  derivative  at  some  point 
(^o>  ^o)  ^^  *^®  curve  F(x,  y)  =  0,  it  is  necessary 
that  at  that  point  the  denominator  F^  or  F^  should  (^     ">^(a8,y)— 0 

not  vanish. 

These  pictorial  and  somewhat  vague  notions 
may  be  stated  precisely  as  a  theorem  susceptible 
of  proof,  namely :  Let  x^  be  any  real  value  of  x 
such  that  1%  the  equation  F(x^,  y)  =  ^  l^as  a  real  solution  y^ ;  and  2*,  the 
function  F(x,  y)  regarded  as  a  function  of  two  independent  variables 
(a;,  y)  is  continuous  and  has  continuous  first  partial  derivatives  F^,  F^  in 
the  neighborhood  of  (x^y  y^ ;  and  3®,  the  derivative  F^(x^y  y^  ^  0  does 
not  vanish  for  (a^^^,  y^ ;  then  F(ar,  y)  =  0  may  be  solved  (theoretically) 
as  y  =  ^(x)  in  the  vicinity  of  x  =  x^  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
y^  =  ^  (x J,  that  ^  (x)  is  continuous  in  x,  and  that  ^  (x)  has  a  derivative 
^*(x)  =s  —  Px/^w  i  ^^^  ^^6  solution  is  unique.  This  is  the  fundamental 
theorem  on  implicit  functions  for  the  simple  case,  and  the  proof  follows. 

By  the  conditions  on  F,^,  F^,  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  is  applicable.  Hence 

F(x,  y)  -  F(Xo,  Vo)  =  F(x,  y)  =  (AF;  +  fcF;)^+^^+,*.  (») 

Furthermore,  in  any  square  |A|<d,  1^1  <'  surrounding  (Xg,  y^)  and  sufficiently 
small,  the  continuity  of  F^  insures  |F^|<3f  and  the  continuity  of  F,  taken  with 
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the  f»ct  tbat  f^(Xgi  Vo)  ^  "  insuren  j^^{>m.    Conaider  the  nnge  of  z  as  fnitbat 

rcacricted  to  v»]ue<  such  that  |  z  —  2g  |  <  mi/il  il  m<M.   Now  consider  tlw  tiIiw 

<d  F{x,  y)  for  anj  z  In  the  penulnlble  Intorral 

aad  lor  y  =  y^  +  ioiy  =  y„-i.   Aa\kF^\>m! 

bat  j(z-zJF;|<)nJ,   It  follows  from  (2)  that 

^(^i  V(  +  )}  liu  the  sign  of  JF^  aDd  Fix,  Vo->) 

hai  the  rign  of  —  IF^ ;  and  a«  Uie  sign  of  F^  doea 

DM  change,  F(x,  Vg  4  <)  and  F(x,  y^  —  >)  have 

oppoaite  signs.   Hence  by  Ex.  10,  p.  46,  there  Is 

tmt  Mtd  odIj  one  value  of  y  between  y^  —  i  and 

y,  -t- 1  such  that  F{x^  y)  =  0.   Thus  for  each  x  in 

the  interval  there  la  one  and  onlj  one  y  such 

Unt  F(z,  y)  =  0.  The  equation  F{x.,  v)  =  0  ha*  a  " 

□niqne  solution  near  ix„  y^.   Let  y  =  ^(z)  denote  the  solution.   The  wiation  is 

continuous  at  z  ^Zg  because  [y  —  y^\<S.    If  (z,  y)  are  restricted  to  values  y  =  ^(z) 

nch  that  Fix,  y)  =  0,  equation  (2)  gives  at  once 
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As  F^,  P]^  are  continnous  and  F'^  ^  0,  tliu  fncltun  k/h  appToaches  a  limit  and  th« 
derivative  ^'(zg)  exists  and  is  given  bj  (I).  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to 
an;  point  x  in  the  interval.  The  theorem  Is  completely  proved.  It  may  be  added 
tbat  tlie  expiession  for  ^'(z)  Is  such  as  to  show  that  >'(z)  Itself  Is  coutiDuons. 

The  values  of  higher  derivatives  of  iiiiplitnt  fuuctions  are  obtainable 
by  soccesaive  total  differentiation  aa 


(3) 


etc  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  succesHivo  etjuations  may  be  solved  for 
the  derivative  of  highest  order  by  dividing  by  F'^  which  has  been  assumed 
not  to  vanish.  The  question  of  wh(>tht<r  the  function  y  =  ^(x)  defined 
implicitly  by  F{x,  y)  =  0  has  dorirativea  of  order  higher  than  the  first 
may  he  seen  by  these  equations  to  dejtend  on  whether  F(x,  y)  has 
higher  partial  derivatives  whioh  are  continuous  in  (j*,  y). 

57.  To  find  the  m€Utima  nnd  minima  of  y  =  ^  (x),  that  is,  to  find  the 
points  where  the  tangent  to  F(x,  y)  =  0  is  parallel  to  the  a--axis,  observe 
that  at  such  points  y'  =:  0,    Equations  (3)  give 


(*) 


'^=0,       F-^  +  Fy=<i. 

Henee  «lw»ys  under  the  assumption  that  F,'  ^  0,  ther*  a 
tk»  MifaraartiiM  #/ F  =  0  anrf  f;»0{^F^  niu/  f;  hart  thf  sam«  giffn, 
tmdwtinimmmtliuimttnrttioiujortrlkieh  F^and  F^  hart  ojiponte  tigtu f 
Oe^Me^BcO* 
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For  tTMSi^i*:  if  Fiz,  >  i  =  x*  *  y*  —  S  uy  =  «  liw  derirfturef  j^iv 


3u*  — «jj-^  ZijT  —  4riy'  =  0, 


dr  ir—  «r 


«z-««y  -r«yy-^3iy2-4r»r=0.  ^  =  -     "**^ 


lb  find  tike  TraThra  or  irir-ina  of  y  a«  a  functioii  of  x«  iclre 

rbe  real  solazioiu  of  F^  =  0  and  F  =  0  are  (€1.  0)  and  «._>  2a._>  4«^  of  which  the 
Sir  must  be  discarded  becaxifie  Fy<OLO|  =  0.  At  <^>ia«  %4d)  th*  deriTadTn 
F^  aikd  F^  are  poadre ;  aixi  the  pc«int  is  a  manmum.  The  curre  F=0  is  the 
folium  of 


The  role  of  the  variables  x  and  y  mav  be  inten^hanged  \fF^=^0  and 
the  equation  Fix^  y)  =  0  may  be  solved  for  x  =  ^\jf\  the  functions  ^ 
and  ^  being  inverse.  In  this  way  the  vertical  tangents  to  the  curve 
F  =  0  may  be  discussed.  For  the  points  of  F  =  0  at  which  both  F^  =  0 
and  F^  =  0y  the  equation  cannot  be  solved  in  the  sense  here  defined. 
Such  points  are  called  singular  point*  of  the  curve.  The  questions  of 
the  singular  points  of  F  =  0  and  of  maxima,  minima,  or  minimax  ^§  oo) 
of  the  surface  z  =  Fi>,  y)  are  related-  For  if  F',  =  F^  =  0,  the  surface 
has  a  tangent  plane  parallel  to  z  =  0,  and  if  the  condition  z  =  F  =  0  is 
also  satisfied,  the  surface  is  tangent  to  the  xi/-plane.  Now  if  r  =  F^x,  y> 
has  a  maximum  or  minimum  at  its  point  of  tangency  with  z  =  0,  the 
surface  lies  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  plane  and  the  point  of  tangency 
is  an  isolated  point  of  F^jr,  y)  =  0 :  whereas  if  the  surface  has  a  mini- 
max it  cuts  through  the  plane  z  =  0  and  the  point  of  tangency  is  not 
an  isolated  point  of  Fix,  y)  =  0.  The  shape  of  the  curve  F  =  0  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  singular  point  is  discussed  by  developing  F[^Xy  y) 
about  that  point  by  Taylors  Formula. 

For  example,  consider  the  curve  F(z,  y)  =  jt*  +  V*  —  JrV  —  J  C*  +  ^)  =  ^  *"^ 
the  sarface  z  =  F(x,  y).  The  common  real  solutions  of 

F;  =  3z«  -  2xy*  -  z  =  0,        F;  =  3y«  -  2z«y  -  y  =  0,        F{z,  y)  =  0 

are  the  nngolar  points.  The  real  solutions  of  F^  =  0,  F^  =  0  are  (0,  0),  (1,  1), 
(),  })  and  of  these  the  first  two  satisfy  F(jr,  y)  =  0  but  the  last  does  not.  The 
singular  points  of  the  curve  are  therefore  (0,  0)  and  (1,  1).  The  test  (34)  of  §  55 
shows  that  (0,  0)  is  a  maximum  for  z  =  F(jr,  y)  and  hence  an  isolated  point  of 
F(z,  y)  =  0.  The  test  also  shows  that  (1,  1)  is  a  minimax.  To  discuss  the  curve 
F(x,  y)  =  0  near  (1,  1)  apply  Taylor's  Formula. 

0  =  F(x,  y)  =  J  (3 A«  -  8 AJk  +  3H)  +  J  (6 A»  -  12 A«fc  -  12  AA^  +  6*^  +  remainder 
=  }  (3  co^  ^— 8sin^co6^4*3  sin^  <f>) 

+  r(co8'  ^  —  2  co^  ^  sin  ^  —  2  cos  ^  sin*  ^  +  sin*  ^)  +  •  •  • , 
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if  polar  oo()rdinate8  A  =  r  cos  ^,  it  =  r  sin  ^  be  introduced  at  (L,  1)  and  r^  be  can- 
celed. Now  for  very  small  values  of  r,  the  equation  can  be  satisfied  only  when 
the  first  parenthesis  is  very  small.   Hence  the  solutions  of 

8-48in2^  =  0,        sin2^=:},      or      ^  =  24°  17J',  66<> 42J', 

and  ^  +  ir,  are  the  directions  of  the  tangents  to  F(2,  y)  =  0.  The  equation  F  =  0  is 

0  =  (1^  -  2  sin  2  ^)  +  r  (cos  ^  +  sin  ^)  (1  —  1^  sin  2  ^) 

if  ooljr  tibe  flnt  two  terms  are  kept,  and  this  will  serve  to  sketch  F(x,  y)  =  0  for 
▼•17  gmall  ^nes  of  r,  that  is,  for  ^  very  near  to  the  tangent  directions. 

88«  It  is  important  to  obtain  conditions  for  the  maximum  or  minimum 
of  a  function  «  =f(xy  y)  where  the  variables  oj,  y  are  connected  by  a 
relaticki  F(x,  y)  =  0  so  that  z  really  becomes  a  function  of  x  alone  or  y 
alone.  For  it  is  not  always  possible,  and  frequently  it  is  inconvenient, 
to  solve  F(x^  y)  =  0  for  either  variable  and  thus  eliminate  that  variable 
from  z  =f(Xy  y)  by  substitution.  When  the  variables  ar,  y  in  «  =f(x,  y) 
are  thus  connected,  the  minimum  or  maximum  is  called  a  constrained 
minimum  or  maximum  ;  when  there  is  no  equation  F{xy  y)  =  0  between 
them  the  minimum  or  maximum  is  called  free  if  any  designation  is 
needed.*  The  conditions  are  obtained  by  differentiating  z  =/(«,  y) 
and  F(x,  y)  =  0  totally  with  respect  to  x.   Thus 

dx      ox      dy  dx        '         dx       dx       dy  dx        * 
dfdF      dfdP      ,,  d'z      ^  „      ^ 

where  the  first  equation  arises  from  the  two  above  by  eliminating  dy/dx 
and  the  second  is  added  to  insure  a  minimum  or  maximum,  are  the  con- 
ditions desired.  Note  that  all  singular  points  of  /'(x,  y)  =  0  satisfy  the 
first  condition  identically,  but  that  the  process  by  means  of  which  it 
was  obtained  excludes  such  points,  and  that  the  rule  cannot  be  expected 
to  apply  to  them. 

Another  method  of  treating  the  problem  of  constrained  maxima  and 
minima  is  to  introduce  a  multiplier  and  form  the  function 

«  =  ♦(»,  y)  =/(a;,  y)  +  XF(x,  y),         X  a  multiplier.  (6) 

Now  if  this  function  ;s  is  to  have  a  free  maximum  or  minimum,  then 

♦;=/;  +  xf;  =  o,      *;=y;  +  xF;  =  o.  (7) 

These  two  equations  taken  with  F  =  0  constitute  a  set  of  three  from 
whioh  the  three  values  x,  y,  X  may  be  obtained  by  solution.   Note  that 

*  Tbe  sdjMtiTe  **  velalive  "  Is  sometimes  used  for  constrained,  and  '*  absolute  *'  for 
Am;  but  tlit  term  **abeolate "  Is  best  kept  for  the  greatest  of  the  maxima  or  least  of 
tks  flilBfaiM,  sad  ths  term  **  velallTe  "  for  the  other  maxima  and  minima. 
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X  cannot  be  obtained  from  (7)  if  both  F^  and  F,  vanish ;  and  hence  this 
method  also  rejects  the  singular  points.  That  this  method  really  deter- 
mines the  constrained  maxima  and  minima  of  /(x,  y)  subject  to  the 
constraint  F(Xf  y)  =  0  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  if  A  be  eliminated  from 
(7)  the  condition /;Fy  — /JF;  =  0  of  (5)  is  obtained.  The  new  method 
is  therefore  identical  with  the  former,  and  its  introduction  is  more  a 
matter  of  convenience  than  necessity.  It  is  possible  to  show  directly 
that  the  new  method  gives  the  constrained  maxima  and  minima.  For 
the  conditions  (7)  are  those  of  a  free  extreme  for  the  function  ^(x,  t/) 
which  depends  on  two  independent  variables  (x,  y).  Now  if  the  equa- 
tions (7)  be  solved  for  (x,  y),  it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  maximum 
or  minimum  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  X  as  a  parameter  and  that 
consequently  the  point  (x  (X),  y  (X))  cannot  in  general  lie  on  the  curve 
F(xyy)  =  0;  but  if  X  be  so  determined  that  the  point  shall  lie  on  this 
curve,  the  function  ^(x,  y)  has  a  free  extreme  at  a  point  for  which 
F  =  0  and  hence  in  particular  must  have  a  constrained  extreme  for  the 
particular  values  for  which  F(x,  y)  =  0.  In  speaking  of  (7)  as  the  con- 
ditions for  an  extreme,  the  conditions  which  should  be  imposed  on 
the  second  derivative  have  been  disregarded. 

For  example,  suppose  the  maximum  radius  vector  from  the  origin  to  the  folium 
of  Descartes  were  desired.  The  problem  is  to  render /(x,  y)  =  x*  -^  ^  maximum 
subject  to  the  condition  F(2,  y)  =  z"  +  y*  —  8  axy  =  0.   Hence 

2x  +  8X(a;«  -  ay)  =  0,        2y  +  8X(y«  -a«)  =  0,        x»  +  y*-8axy  =  0 

or  2«.  8(y«  —  ax)  —  2y  •  8(x«  -  ay)  =  0,        x»  +  y»  —  8axy  =  0 

are  the  conditions  in  the  two  cases.  These  equations  may  be  solved  for  (0,  0), 
(1|  a,  li  a),  and  some  imaginary  values.  The  value  (0,  0)  is  singular  and  X  cannot 
be  determined,  but  the  point  is  evidently  a  minimum  of  x'  +  V^  by  inspection.  The 
point  (1}  a,  1}  a)  gives  X  =  —  1}  a.  That  the  point  is  a  (relative  constrained)  maxi- 
mum of  X*  +  y^  is  also  seen  by  inspection.  There  is  no  need  to  examine  dV*  Ini 
most  practical  problems  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  second  order 
may  be  waived.  This  example  is  one  which  may  be  treated  in  polar  coordinates 
by  the  ordinary  methods ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  if  it  could  not  be  treated  that 
way,  the  method  of  solution  by  eliminating  one  of  the  variables  by  solving  the 
cubic  F{x,  y)  =  0  would  be  unavailable  and  the  methods  of  constrained  maxima 
would  be  required. 


1.  By  total  differentiation  and  division  obtain  dy/dx  in  these  cases.   Do  not 
substitute  in  (1),  but  use  the  method  by  which  it  was  derived. 

(a)  ax*  +  26xy  +  cy« -  1  =  0,      (/3)  x*  +  y*  =  4a«xy,      (y)  (cosx)*' -  (siny)»  =  0, 
(«)  (a5«  +  y«)«  =  a»(x«  -  y«),         (e)  ^^ -\- eff  =  2xy,         (0  x-*y-«  =  tan-^xy. 

8.  Obtain  the  second  derivative  d«y/dx*  In  Ex.  1  (or),  (/5),  (e),  {Q  by  different 
tiating  the  value  of  dy/dx  obtained  above.  Compare  with  use  of  (8) 


? 
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3.  Prove  ?-?  =  -  ZJLlJEL ^  »  ^  ^  ^^  ^w 

"*  If 

4.  Find  the  radiiis  of  curvature  of  these  curves  :* 

(a)  xi  +  yJ  =  ai,  Tt  =  3(aary)i,        (/3)  xi  +  yJ  =  ai,  7J  =  2  V(x  +  vf/a, 
(7)  6^*  +  c^y  =  a262^        (5)  jy2  =  a*  (o  -  x),        («)  (aj)^  +  (by)^  =  1. 

5.  Find  y',  y",  j/'"  in  case  x'  +  j^  -  3  cury  =  0. 

6.  Extend  equations  (3)  to  obtain  y'"  and  reduce  by  Ex.  3. 

7.  Find  tangents  parallel  to  the  x-axis  for  (x^  +  i/*)^  =  2  a^  (x^  —  y*). 

8.  Find  tangents  parallel  to  the  y-axis  for  (x^  +  y^  +  ax)^  =  a«(x8  +  y*). 

9.  If  6^  <  oc  in  ox^  +  2  fiery  +  cy^  +  /x  +  gry  +  A  =  0,  circumscribe  about  the 
curve  a  rectangle  parallel  to  the  axes.   Check  algebraically. 

10.  Sketch  x«  +  y'  =  xV  +  j  {^a  +  y«)  near  the  singular  point  (1,  1). 

11.  Find  the  singular  points  and  discuss  the  curves  near  them : 

(a)  x»  +  y8  =  3axy,  {p)  (x^  +  y^  =  2a2(xa  -  y^), 

(7)  X*  +  y*  =  2(x  -  y)\  («)  y«  +  2xy«  =  x«  +  y*. 

12.  Make  these  functions  maxima  or  minima  subject  to  the  given  conditions. 
Discuss  the  work  both  with  and  without  a  multiplier : 

,  ^       a  h  .  .        sinx      u 

(or) 1 ,     atanx  +  otany  =  c.  An»,  =  -. 

ucosx     vcosy  siny      v 

ifi)  X*  +  y*,    ox^  +  2  bxy  •{■  cy^  ^f.  Find  axes  of  conic. 

(7)  Find  the  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  (in  a  plane). 

13.  Write  the  second  and  third  total  differentials  of  F(x,  y)  =  0  and  compare 
with  (3)  and  Ex.  6.   Try  this  method  of  calculating  in  Ex.  2. 

14.  Show  that  F^dz  +  F^dy  =  0  does  and  should  give  the  tangent  line  to 
F(x,  y)  =  0  at  the  points  (x,  y)  if  dx  =  (  —  x  and  dy  =  iy  y,  where  (,  iy  are  the 
co()rdinate8  of  points  other  than  (x,  y)  on  the  tangent  line.  Why  is  the  equation 
inapplicable  at  singular  points  of  the  curve  ? 

59.  More  general  cases  of  implicit  functions.  The  problem  of 
implicit  functions  may  be  generalized  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
a  greater  nimiber  of  variables  may  occur  in  the  function,  as 

P(xy  y,  «)  =  0,        F(x,  y,  «,•••,  w)  =  0; 

and  the  question  may  be  to  solve  the  equation  for  one  of  the  variables 
in  terms  of  the  others  and  to  determine  the  partial  derivatives  of  the 
chosen  dependent  variable.  In  the  second  place  there  may  be  several 
equations  connecting  the  variables  and  it  may  be  required  to  solve  the 
equations  for  some  of  the  variables  in  terms  of  the  others  and  to 
determine  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  chosen  dependent  variables 
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with  respect  to  the  independent  variables.  In  both  cases  the  formal 
differentiation  and  attempted  formal  solution  of  the  equations  for  the 
derivatives  will  indicate  the  results  and  the  theorem  under  which  the 
solution  is  proper. 

Consider  the  case  F(xy  y,  «)  =  0  and  form  the  differential. 

dF(x,  y,  z)  =  F'.dx  -h  F'^dy  +  F^dz  =  0.  (8) 

If  ;;  is  to  be  the  dependent  variable,  the  partial  derivative  of  «  by  a;  is 
found  by  setting  c?y  =  0  so  that  y  is  constant.    Thus 

dz     /dz\       f:      ^    dz    (dz\       f: 

are  obtained  by  ordinary  division  after  setting  dy  =  0  and  cte  =  0  re- 
spectively. If  this  division  is  to  be  legitimate,  F^  must  not  vanish  at 
the  point  considered.  The  immediate  suggestion  is  the  theorem:  If, 
when  real  values  (x^y  y^)  are  chosen  and  a  real  value  z^  is  obtained 
from  F(z,  x^,  y^)  =  0  by  solution,  the  function  F(x,  y,  z)  regarded  as 
a  function  of  three  independent  variables  (x,  y,  z)  is  continuous  at 
and  near  (x^,  y^,  z^  and  has  continuous  first  partial  derivatives  and 

^*(^of  Vof  *o)  "^  ^>  *'^^^  ^(^y  t/f  z)  =  0  may  be  solved  uniquely  for 
z  =  i^(x,  y)  and  ^  (x,  y)  will  be  continuous  and  have  partial  derivatives 
(9)  for  values  of  (x,  y)  sufficiently  near  to  (x^,  y^). 

The  theorem  is  again  proved  by  the  Law  of  the  Mean,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

F(x,  y,  z)  -  F{x^,  y^,  z^)  =  F(x,  y,  z)  =  (AF^  +  kF'^  +  iF.%  +  w.  iro  +  •*.  .o  +  w- 

As  F^  F^  F^  are  continuous  and  F,'(Xq,  y^,  Zq)  ^  0,  it  is  possible  to  take  9  so 
small  that,  when  |^|<«,  \k\<8,  \l\<9,  the  derivative  |F,'|>m  and  |F^|<Ai,  (J^y|<A*. 
Now  it  is  desired  so  to  restrict  h,  k  that  ±  SF^^  shall  determine  the  sign  of  the 
parenthesis.  Let 

\x^x^\<imd/fi,       |y-Vol<i*^/A*»    then    |AF^  +  fcF;(<m« 

and  the  signs  of  the  parenthesis  for  (z,  y,  Zq  +  8)  and  (z,  y^  Zq  —  5)  will  be  opposite 
since  F^|>m.  Hence  if  (z,  y)  be  held  fixed,  there  is  one  and  only  one  value  of  z 
for  which  the  parenthesis  vanishes  between  Zq  +  ^  ^^^  ^o  ^  ^*  Thus  z  is  defined  as  a 
single  valued  function  of  (z,  y)  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  A  =  z  —  Zq,  ik  =  y  —  ^q. 

^j^  I  ^    K(^o-^^Ky^  +  0k,z,^0t)       i^    f;(...) 

h         F^ (x^-{- eh,  yo-{-ek,z^ -{■$[)*        k         f;(...) 

when  k  and  h  respectively  are  assigned  the  values  0.  The  limits  exist  when  A  ==  0  or 
kdbO,  But  in  the  first  case  2  =  Az  =  A^z  is  the  increment  of  z  when  z  alone  varies, 
and  hi  the  second  case  I  =  Az  =AyZ.  The  limits  are  therefore  the  desired  partial 
derivatives  of  z  by  z  and  y.  The  proof  for  any  number  of  variables  would  be 
similar. 
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If  none  of  the  derivatires  F^,  F^ ,  F^  vanish,  the  equation  F(x,  y, «)  =  0 
may  be  solved  for  any  one  of  the  variables,  and  formulas  like  (9)  will 
express  the  partial  derivatives.   It  then  appears  that 

(l),(Df ) r  i  II  -  - '         (") 

in  like  manner.  The  first  equation  is  in  this  ease  identical  with  (4) 
of  $  2  because  if  y  is  constant  the  relation  F(Xy  y,  z)  =  0  reduces  to 
G(x,  z)  =  0.  The  second  equation  is  new.  By  virtue  of  (10)  and  simi- 
lar relations,  the  derivatives  in  (11)  may  be  inverted  and  transformed 
to  the  right  side  of  the  equation.  As  it  is  assumed  in  thermodynamics 
that  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  of  a  given  simple  substance 
are  connected  by  an  equation  F(^,  v,  T)  =  0,  called  the  characteristic 
equation  of  the  substance,  a  relation  between  different  thermodynamic 
magnitudes  is  furnished  by  (11). 
60.  In  the  next  place  suppose  there  are  two  equations 

F(x,  y,  u,  v)  =  0,         G  {x,  y,  w,  v)  =  0  (12) 

between  four  variables.   Let  each  equation  be  differentiated. 

dF=  0  =  F'^  -h  F'^dy  -\-  Fjiu  +  F'^dv, 

dG  =  0=  G'^dx  +  G'^dy  +  G[,du  +  G'^dv.  (13) 

If  it  be  desired  to  consider  u,  t;  as  the  dependent  variables  and  a^i  y  as 
independent,  it  would  be  natural  to  solve  these  equations  for  the  differ- 
entials du  and  dv  in  terms  of  dx  and  dy ;  for  example, 

ju  -    ^^'^-^ "  KG:^f^  +  ^kg:  -  f:g:^  dy  ^^^^ 

The  differential  dv  would  have  a  different  numerator  but  the  same  de- 
nominator. The  solution  requires  F'^G'^  ^  F'^G^^  0.  This  suggests  the 
desired  theorem :  If  (u^^  v^  are  solutions  of  F  «=  0,  C?  =  0  corresponding 
to  (x^,  y^)  and  if  F'^G'^  —  F*^G'^  does  not  vanish  for  the  values  (a:^^,  y^,  u^y  v^, 
the  equations  F  =  0,  C?  =  0  may  be  solved  for  w  =  ^(a;,  y),  r  =  ^(a:,  y) 
and  the  solution  is  unique  and  valid  for  (a:,  y)  sufficiently  near  (ar^,  y^ 
—  it  being  assumed  that  F  and  G  regarded  as  functions  in  four  variables 
are  continuous  and  have  continuous  first  partial  derivatives  at  and  near 
(^o>  y©'  S>  ^o)  >  Daoreover,  the  total  differentials  rfu,  dv  are  given  by  (IS') 
and  a  similar  equation. 
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The  proof  of  this  theorem  may  be  deferred  (§  64).  Some  observations 
should  be  made.  The  equations  (13)  may  be  solved  for  any  two  vari- 
ables in  terms  of  the  other  two.   The  partial  derivatives 

du  (x,  y)  ^         du  (g,  v)  ^         dx{u,v)  dx  (u,  y) 

dx  dx  du  du  ^    ^ 

of  M  by  a;  or  of  a;  by  m  will  naturally  depend  on  whether  the  solution 
for  u  is  in  terms  of  (cc,  y)  or  of  (x,  v),  and  the  solution  for  x  is  in  (u,  v) 
or  (uy  y).  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  du/dx  and  dx/du  ai'e 
reciprocals  no  matter  which  meaning  is  attached  to  each.  In  obtaining 
relations  between  the  derivatives  analogous  to  (10),  (11),  the  values  of 
the  derivatives  in  terms  of  the  derivatives  of  F  and  G  may  be  found  or 
the  equations  (12)  may  first  be  considered  as  solved. 

Thus  if  u  =  0  (x,  y),  du  =  0^dx  +  ^^dy, 

«  =  ^(x,  y),  dv  =  f^dx  +  f^dy. 

Then  dx  =  '^>-»>.         ^^-'^>  +  f> 

,  ax  fy  ax         —  0y        ^ 

and  —  = »         —  = ' — »  etc. 

_  au  ax  .  av  ax    ^  .,  _. 

Hence  1 =  1 ,  (16) 

dx  du      dx  dv 

as  may  be  seen  by  direct  substitution.  Here  u,  v  are  expressed  in  terms  of  x,  y  for 
the  derivatives  u^,  v^ ;  and  x,  y  are  considered  as  expressed  in  terms  of  ti,  v  for  the 
derivatives  xj,  x^. 

61.  The  questions  of  free  or  constrained  maxima  and  minima,  at  any 
rate  in  so  far  as  the  determination  of  the  conditions  of  the  first  order  is 
concerned,  may  now  be  treated.  If  F(x,  y,  «)  =  0  is  given  and  the  max- 
ima and  minima  of  ;s;  as  a  function  of  (x,  y)  are  wanted, 

^;(^,y,^)  =  0,         F;(x,y,«)  =  0,         F(a^,y,«)  =  0         (16) 

are  three  equations  which  may  be  solved  for  x,  y,  z.  If  for  any  of  these 
solutions  the  derivative  F,'  does  not  vanish,  the  surface  «  =  <^  (x,  y)  has 
at  that  point  a  tangent  plane  parallel  to  ;s  =  0  and  there  is  a  maximum, 
minimum,  or  minimax.  To  distinguish  between  the  possibilities  further 
investigation  must  be  made  if  necessary ;  the  details  of  such  an  investi- 
gation will  not  be  outlined  for  the  reason  that  special  methods  are 
usually  available.  The  conditions  for  an  extreme  of  u  as  a  function  of 
(x,  y)  defined  implicitly  by  the  equations  (13')  are  seen  to  be 

FX-^.'G'^o,   f;g; - f;<7;  =  0,   f=o,   (?  =  o.       (it) 

The  four  equations  may  be  solved  for  a;,  y,  w,  v  or  merely  for  ar,  y. 
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Suppose  that  the  maxima,  minima,  and  minimax  of  u  =f(x,  y,  z)  sub- 
ject either  to  one  equation  F(x,  y^z)  —  0  or  two  equations  F(xy  y,  z)  =  0, 
G(Xf  y,  «)  =  0  of  constraint  are  desired.  Note  that  if  only  one  equation 
of  constraint  is  imposed,  the  function  u  =f(x,  y,  z)  becomes  a  function 
of  two  variables ;  whereas  if  two  equations  are  imposed,  the  function  u 
really  contains  only  one  variable  and  the  question  of  a  minimax  does 
not  arise.   The  method  of  multipliers  is  again  employed.   Consider 

*(x,y,  «)=/+XF    or     ^=f+\F  +  fiG  (18) 

as  the  case  may  be.   The  conditions  for  a  free  extreme  of  ^  are 

*;  =  o,      *;  =  o,      *;  =  o.  (19) 

These  three  equations  may  be  solved  for  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  which 
will  then  be  expressed  as  functions  of  X  or  of  X  and  /x  according  to  the 
case.  If  then  X  or  X  and  /x  be  determined  so  that  (cc,  y,  z)  satisfy  F  =  0 
or  F  =  0  and  Cr  =  0,  the  constrained  extremes  of  u  =^f(x,  y,  z)  will  be 
found  except  for  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of  higher  order. 

Ab  a  problem  in  constrained  maxima  and  minima  let  the  axes  of  the  section  of 
an  ellipsoid  by  a  plane  through  the  origin  be  determined.  Form  the  function 

*  =  x2  +  y*  +  2»  +  \(^  +  ^  +  ^  -  iW  M{te  +  my  +  tw) 

by  adding  tox^-{-y^  +  2^,  which  is  to  be  made  extreme,  the  equations  of  the  ellipsoid 
and  plane,  which  are  the  equations  of  constraint.  Then  apply  (19).   Hence 

taken  with  the  equations  of  ellipsoid  and  plane  will  determine  x,  y,  z,  X,  /a.  If  the 
equations  are  multiplied  by  x,  y,  z  and  reduced  by  the  equations  of  plane  and 
ellipsoid,  the  solution  for  X  is  X  =—  r^  =—  (x^  +  y^  +  «*).  The  three  equations 
then  become 

1    fda^  1   /imb^  1    finc^  _,^,     ,    .  . 

Hence +  -- — —  +  — =  0    determines  r*.  (20) 

The  two  roots  for  r  are  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  in  which  the  plane 
cuts  the  ellipsoid.  The  substitution  of  x,  y,  z  above  in  the  ellipsoid  determines 

Now  when  (20)  is  solved  for  any  particular  root  r  and  the  value  of  fi  is  found  by 
(21),  the  actual  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  the  extremities  of  the  axes  may  be  found. 
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1.  ObUdn  the  partial  derivatives  of  z  by  x  and  y  directly  from  (8)  and  not  by 
sabstitntion  in  (9).   Where  does  the  solution  fail  ? 

^     ifi     z^  1 

(^);;5  +  ^  +  ;5  =  l,  (/J)x  +  |f  +  z  =  -L. 

€P        Ir        C^  XlfZ 

(y)  (Jt«  +  y«  +  z«)«  =  a«x«  +  6V  +  c^z\        («)  xyz  =  c. 

2.  Find  the  second  derivatives  in  Ex.  1  (or),  (/3),  (8)  by  repeated  differentiation. 

3.  State  and  prove  the  theorem  on  the  solution  of  F(x,  y,  z,  u)  =  0. 

4.  Show  that  the  product  apEr  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  by  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  (§  62)  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  rise  of  pressure  with  the  temperature  if 
the  volume  is  constant. 

5.  Establish  the  proportion  EsiET=Cpi  Cr  (see  §  62). 

6.  UF(x,y,z,«)  =  0,show?!f^^^  =  l,    ^^  =  1. 

dxdy  dzdu  dxdu 

7.  Write  the  equations  of  tangent  plane  and  normal  line  to  F(2,  y,  z)  =  0  and 
find  the  tangent  planes  and  normal  lines  to  Ex.  1  (/9),  (9)  at  x  =  1,  y  =  1. 

8.  Find,  by  using  (13),  the  indicated  derivatives  on  the  assumption  that  either 
2,  y  or  II,  V  are  dependent  and  the  other  pair  independent : 

(a)  u»  +  «»  +  X*  -  3y  =  0,        u«  +  t»  +  y»  +  3x  =  0,        ii,',  u;,  ii^,  v^ 
(/3)  X  +  y  +  M  +  c  =  a,  x«  +  y«  +  ii^  +  c«  =  6,         xj,  ii^,  «;,  v^^ 

(y)  Find  dy  in  both  cases  if  x,  v  are  independent  variables. 

9.  Prove  — ^  +  ^??  =  0  if  F(x,  y,  u,  c)  =  0,  G{z,  y,  ii,  v)  =  0. 

dzdu      dx  dv 

10.  Find  du  and  the  derivatives  u^,  u^,  u,'  in  case 

»^  +  y*  +  2^  =  uc,        xy  =  M^  +  c*  +  10*,        xyz  =  uvw. 

11.  If  F(x,  y,  z)  =  0,  C?  (x,  y,  z)  =  0  define  a  curve,  show  that 

(f;g;-f;g;),    (i^;«>^XOo    (^x^;-^;^Oo 

is  the  tangent  line  to  the  curve  at  (x^,  y^,  Zq).   Write  the  normal  plane. 

12.  Formulate  the  problem  of  implicit  functions  occurring  in  Ex.  11. 

13.  Find  the  perpendicular  distance  from  a  point  to  a  plane. 

14.  The  sum  of  three  positive  numbers  i8XH-y  +  z  =  jy,  where  N  is  given. 
Determine  x,  y,  z  so  that  the  product  xpy^tr  shall  be  maximum  if  p,  9,  r  are  given. 

A-M.  x:y:z:^  =  p:^:r:(p  +  g  +  r). 

15.  The  sum  of  three  positive  numbers  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  are  both 
given.   Make  the  product  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

16.  The  surface  {^^'\'y'^'\'Z^^=ax^'\'by^'\'Cz^  is  cut  by  the  plane  ix+ my +nz=0. 

— =  0. 
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17.  In  case  F(x,  y,  u,  v)  =  0,  G  (z,  y,  u,  v)  =  0  consider  the  differentials 

at)  =  —  ox  +  —  dy,        dx  =  — dti  +  —  dv,        dy  =  -=-du  +  —dr. 
ox  ty  du  dv  du  dv 

Substitute  in  the  first  from  the  last  two  and  obtain  relations  like  (15)  and  Ex.  0. 

18.  If  /(x,  y,  z)  is  to  be  maximum  or  minimum  subject  to  the  constraint 
F(x,  y,  x)  =  0,  show  that  the  conditions  are  that  dx :  dy :  dz  =  0 : 0 : 0  are  indeter- 
minate when  their  solution  is  attempted  from 

y^dx+y^dy+Z^dzsO    and    F^  +  F^dy  +  F,'dz  =  0. 

From  what  geometrical  considerations  should  this  be  obvious  ?  DLscuas  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  inscribing  the  maximum  rectangular  parallelepiped  in 
the  ellipsoid.  These  equations, 

dx:dy:dz  =f^F^  -/;f;  :/:f;  -/^  :/;f;  -^F;  =  0 :  0 :  0, 

may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  for  such  problems. 

19.  Given  the  curve  F(x,  y,  z)  =  0,  6(x,  y,  z)  =  0.  Discuss  the  conditions  for 
the  highest  or  lowest  points,  or  more  generally  the  points  where  the  tangent  is 
parallel  to  z  =  0,  by  treating  u  =/(x,  y,  z)  =  z  as  a  maximum  or  minimum  sub- 
ject to  the  two  constraining  equations  F  =  0,  (?  =  0.  Show  that  the  condition 
F^G^  =  F^G^  which  is  thus  obtained  is  equivalent  to  setting  dz  =  0  in 

F^dx  +  F^dy  +  F^dz  =  0    and    G^^dx  +  Gydy  +  G^dz  =  0. 

20.  Find  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  these  curves : 

(or)  x«  +  y«  =  z«  +  1,  X  +  y  +  2z  =  0,        (^)  L  +  L  +  L  =  i,  te  +  my  +  nz  =  0. 

Or      or       c* 

21.  Show  that  F^dx  +  F^dy  +  F^dz  =  0,  with  dx  =  f  -  x,  dy  =  iy  —  y,  dz  =  i"—  z, 
is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  F(x,  y,  z)  =  0  at  (x,  y,  z).  Apply  to  Ex.  1. 

22.  Given  F(x,  y,  u,  v)  =  0,  G{x,  y,t^v)  =  0.   Obtain  the  equations 

dx      du  dx      a©  ax  ~    '        dy      du  ty      dt  by       ' 

ao    tGbu    50ac  ao    dGtu    5^a«_ 

ax      dubx      dv  dx       *        dy      du  dy      dv  dy       * 

and  explain  their  significance  as  a  sort  of  partial-total  differentiation  of  F  r=  0 
and  6  =  0.  Find  u^  from  them  and  compare  with  (13'').  Write  similar  equations 
where  x,  y  are  considered  as  functions  of  (u,  v).  Hence  prove,  and  compare  with 
(15)  and  Ex.  9, 

dudy      dvdy__  ^         ^^4.^^-.0 

dydu     dy  dv"^   ^        dydu     dydv 

23.  Show  that  the  differentiation  with  respect  to  x  and  y  of  the  four  equations 
under  Ex.  22  leads  to  eight  equations  from  which  the  eight  derivatives 


d*u 

d^u 

a«M 

dhi 

dH 

^ 

dx^' 

dxdy 

dydx 

dy^' 

ax»' 

'        (^ 

may  be  obtained.   Show  thus  that  formally  ii^^  =  u^. 
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62.  Functional  determinants  or  Jacobians.   Let  two  functions 

u  =  if^(x,y),  v  =  ^(x,y)  (22) 

of  two  independent  variables  be  given.  The  continuity  of  the  functions 
and  of  their  first  derivatives  is  assumed  throughout  this  discussion 
and  will  not  be  mentioned  again.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  relation 
F(u,  v)  =  0  or  F(<^,  ^)  =  0  between  the  functions.   Then 

F(^,^)  =  0,        F.>;+F,V^  =  0,         F,>;^-F.V;  =  0.       (23) 

The  last  two  equations  arise  on  differentiating  the  first  with  respect  to 
X  and  y.   The  elimination  of  F^  and  F^  from  these  gives 


i>^w  -  *rVx  = 


<^^^; 
<^;^; 


=i^-fe)=»-  (-) 


The  determinant  is  merely  another  way  of  writing  the  first  expression ; 
the  next  form  is  the  customary  short  way  of  writing  the  determinant 
and  denotes  that  the  elements  of  the  determinant  are  the  first  deriva- 
tives of  u  and  v  with  respect  to  x  and  y.  This  determinant  is  called  the 
functional  determinant  or  Jacobian  of  the  functions  u,  t;  or  ^,  ^  with 
respect  to  the  variables  «,  y  and  is  denoted  by  /.  It  is  seen  that :  Jf 
there  is  a  functional  relation  -F(^,  ^)  =  0  between  two  functions,  the 
Jacobian  of  the  functions  vanishes  identicaUy,  that  is,  vanishes  for  all 
values  of  the  variables  (x,  y)  under  consideration. 

Conversely,  if  the  Jacobian  vanishes  identically  over  a  two-dimensional 
region  for  (ar,  y),  the  functions  are  connected  by  a  functional  relation. 
For,  the  functions  Uy  v  may  be  assumed  not  to  reduce  to  mere  constants 
and  hence  there  may  be  assumed  to  be  points  for  which  at  least  one  of 
the  partial  derivatives  <^^,  ^y,  ij/^y  ij/^  does  not  vanish.  Let  <^^  be  the 
derivative  which  does  not  vanish  at  some  particular  point  of  the  region. 
Then  u  =  i^(x,  y)  may  be  solved  as  a;  =  x('*>  V)  ^^  *^®  vicinity  of  that 
point  and  the  result  may  be  substituted  in  v, 

by  (11)  and  substitution.  Thus  dv/dy  =  J/^'^ ;  and  if  /  =  0,  then 
dv/dy  =  0.  This  relation  holds  at  least  throughout  the  region  for  which 
<^^  ^  0,  and  for  points  in  this  region  dv/dy  vanishes  identically.  Hence 
V  does  not  depend  on  y  but  becomes  a  function  of  u  alone.  This  es- 
tablishes the  fact  that  v  and  u  are  functionally  connected. 
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These  considerations  may  be  extended  to  other  eases.   Let 
If  there  is  a  functional  relation  F(uj  r,  w)  =  0,  differentiate  it. 


(26) 


"^«       ^'x       ^ 

*»'    lf'»    x^ 
^'     ^.'     X.' 


=  0, 


(26) 


or 


^(<^>  ^>  x)  ^  ^0^  ^>  ^0  ^  J  ^  0 


The  result  is  obtained  by  eliminating  FJ,  FJ,  F^  from  the  three  equations. 
The  assumption  is  made,  here  as  above,  that  F^,  F^,  F^  do  not  all  vanish ; 
for  if  they  did,  the  three  equations  would  not  imply  7=0.  On  the 
other  hand  their  vanishing  would  imply  that  F  did  not  contain  w,  r,  w, 
—  as  it  must  if  there  is  really  a  relation  between  them.  And  now  con- 
versely it  may  be  shown  that  if  J  vanishes  identically,  there  is  a  func- 
tional relation  between  u,  v,  w.  Hence  again  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  that  the  three  functions  (26)  he  functionally  connected  is  that 
their  Jacohian  vanish. 

The  proof  of  the  converse  part  is  about  as  before.  It  inaj  be  assumed  that  at 
least  one  of  the  derivatives  of  u,  v,  w  or  0,  f ,  %  ^7  ^f  V^  ^  <^o^  i^ot  vanish.  Let 
0^  7i  0  be  that  derivative.  Then  u  =  0(x,  y,  z)  may  be  solved  as  x  =  w(u,  y^z) 
and  the  result  may  be  substituted  in  9  and  \o  as 

»  =  ^(a;,  y,  2)  =  ^(«,  y, «),      w  =  x(a;,  y,  z)  =  x(«,  y, «). 

Next  the  Jacobian  of  v  and  to  relative  to  y  and  z  may  be  written  as 


dy     dy 

dz     dz 

,  /          / 
^«     X, 

-*y/^x     Xi, 
-^hL     Xz 

+  x; 

.  /      "x       1  /              / 

>x  L     ^.  X, 

+^; 

x;  0; 

X,'     0,' 

+  x; 

As  J  vanishes  identically,  the  Jacobian  of  v  and  w  expressed  as  functions  of  y,  Zy 
also  vanishes.  Hence  by  the  case  previously  discussed  there  is  a  functional  rela- 
tion F(v,  to)  =  0  independent  of  y,  z ;  and  as  v,  to  now  contain  u,  this  relation  may 
be  considered  as  a  functional  relation  between  u,  v,  to. 

63.  If  in  (22)  the  variables  w,  v  be  assigned  constant  values,  the 
equations  define  two  curves,  and  if  u,  v  be  assigned  a  series  of  such 
values,  the  equations  (22)  define  a  network  of  curves  in  some  part  of  the 
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xy-plane.  If  there  is  a  functional  relation  u  =  F{ii),  that  is,  if  the 
Jacobian  vanishes  identically,  a  constant  value  of  v  implies  a  constant 
value  of  u  and  hence  the  locus  for  which  v  is  constant  is  also  a  locus 
for  which  u  is  constant ;  the  set  of  v-curves  coincides  with  the  set  of 
u-corves  and  no  true  network  is  formed.   This  ^^ 

case  is  uninteresting.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  Jacobian  does  not  vanish  identically  and 
even  that  it  does  not  vanish  for  any  point  (x,  y) 
of  a  certain  region  of  the  r^plane.  The  indi- 
cations of  S  60  are  that  the  equations  (22)  may 
then  be  solved  for  x,  y  in  terms  of  u,  v  at  any 
point  of  the  region  and  that  there  is  a  pair  of 
the  curves  through  each  point  It  is  then  proper  to  consider  («,  r)  as 
the  coordinates  of  the  points  in  the  region.  To  any  point  there  corre- 
spond not  only  the  rectangular  coordinates  (x,  y)  but  also  the  cvrvi- 
linear  eoiirdinatM  (u,  v). 

The  equations  connecting  the  rectangular  and  curvilinear  coordinates 
may  be  taken  iu  either  of  the  two  forms 

u=^{x,y),        «  =  ^(x,y)     or     x=f(u,v),        y  =  3(u,v),     (22') 

each  of  which  are  the  solutions  of  the  other.   The  Jacobians 


Y 

( 

X 

n^;)■n^y=• <^'> 

are  reciprocal  each  to  each ;  and  this  rela^ 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogy  of 
the  relation  (4)  of  S  2  for  the  case  of 
the  function  y  =  ^(x)  and  the  solution 
x=f(y)  =  ^~'(?)  ill  the  case  of  a  single 
variable.    The  differential  of  are  is 

d^=da*  +  d!^  =  Edu'  +  2  Fdudv  +  Gdi^,  (28) 

^-\dii)^\&u)'         ^'Sudv^Sudv'  '^-\»u)+\&v)- 

The  differmtial  of  area  included  between  two  neighboring  u-curves  and 
two  neighboring  ti-curves  may  be  written  in  the  form 

dA=j(j^\dudv  =  dudv-t-jO^\  (29) 

These  statements  will  now  he  proved  iu  detaiL 
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To  prove  (27)  write  out  the  Jacobians  at  length  and  reduce  the  result. 


&)'(i^)- 


du    dv 
dz    dz 

dz  dy 
du    du 

du    dv 
dy    dy 

• 
* 

dz  dy 
dv     dv 

dudx      dvdx    dudy      dvdy 
dxdu      dz  dv    dxdu     dx  dv 

1  0 

dudz 
dydu 

dvdz    dudy      dvdy 
dy  dv    dydu     dy  dv 

0  1 

=  1, 


where  the  rule  for  multiplying  determinants  has  been  applied  and  the  reduction 
has  been  made  by  (16),  Ex.  9  above,  and  similar  formulas.  If  the  rule  for  multi- 
plying determinants  is  unfamiliar,  the  Jacobians  may  be  written  and  multiplied 
without  that  notation  and  the  reduction  may  be  made  by  the  same  formulas  as 
before. 

To  establish  the  formula  for  the  differential  of  arc  it  is  only  necessary  to  write 
the  total  differentials  of  dx  and  dy,  to  square  and  add,  and  then  collect.  To  obtain 
the  differential  area  between  four  adjacent  curves  consider  the  triangle  determined 
by  (ti,  v),  (u  +  du,  v),  (ti,  v  +  dv),  which  is  half  that  area,  and  double  the  result. 
The  determinantal  form  of  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  the  best  to  use. 


dA  =  2.- 
2 

d^    d^ 

d^    dt,y 

du         du 

dv  dv 


dz  dy 
du    du 

dx  dy 
dv     dv 

dudv. 


The  subscripts  on  the  differentials  indicate  which  variable  changes ;  thus  cImX,  d^ 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  (u  +  du,  v)  relative  to  (u,  v).  This  method  is  easily  extended 
to  determine  the  analogous  quantities  in  three  dimensions  or  more.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  triangle  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  half  the  area  (except  for  infin- 
itesimals of  higher  order)  in  the  figure ;  but  see  Ex.  12  below. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  as  the  differential  of  area  dA  is  usually 
considered  positive  when  du  and  dv  are  positive,  it  is  usually  better  to 
replace  /  in  (29)  by  its  absolute  value.  Instead  of  regarding  (m,  v)  as 
curvilinear  coordinates  in  the  a;y-plane,  it  is  possible  to  plot  them  in 
their  own  wr-plane  and  thus  to  establish  by  (22^)  a  transformation  of 
the  a;y-plane  over  onto  the  uv-plane.  A  small  area  in  the  a;y-plane  then 
becomes  a  small  area  in  the  uv-plane.  If  J  >  0,  the  transformation  is 
called  direct ;  but  if  /  <  0,  the  transformation  is  called  perverted.  The 
significance  of  the  distinction  can  be  made  clear  only  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  signs  of  areas  has  been  treated.  The  transformation  is  called 
canformal  when  elements  of  arc  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  point  in  the 
xy-plane  are  proportional  to  the  elements  of  arc  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  1<^^•planey  that  is,  when 


ds^  =  dx"  +  di/^  =  k(du^  +  dv^  =  kda^. 


(30) 
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For  in  this  cmse  any  little  triangle  will  be  tiansfbrmed  into  a  little  tri- 
angle similar  to  it,  and  hence  angles  will  be  unchanged  by  the  transform 
mation.  That  the  transformation  be  conformal  requires  that  F  =  0  and 
E  =  G.  It  is  not  necessary  that  E  =  G  =  k  be  constants ;  the  ratio  of 
similitude  may  be  different  for  different  points. 

64.  There  remains  outstanding  the  proof  that  equations  may  be  solved 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  point  at  which  the  Jacobian  does  not  vanish. 
The  fact  was  indicated  in  $  60  and  used  in  $  63. 

Theoreil   Let  p  equations  in  n  +/>  variables  be  given,  say, 


^i('v  'v  '">  ^.+^)  =  ^»         F,  =  0,      ,  F,  =  0. 


(31) 


Let  the p  functions  be  soluble  for  x^,  or^,  •  *  •>  Jr^  when  a  particular  set 
^(F+iv  ' "  *>  ^(»+F)»  ^^  *^®  other  n  variables  are  given.  Let  the  functions 
and  their  first  derivatives  be  continuous  in  all  the  n+p  variables  in  the 


neighborhood  of  (i 
with  respect  to  x^y  x^ 


te'^fc' 


'  ^(a+^O*  ^^  ^^  Jacobian  of  the  functions 


9  ^py 


ex. 


dx. 


cF.       dF. 


=^^0, 


'l.»  ■■■»  '(•+»). 


(32) 


&dl  to  vanish  for  the  particular  set  mentioned.  Then  the  p  equations 
may  be  solved  for  the  p  variables  x^,  3*^, .  •  -,  ar^,  and  the  solutions  will  be 
continuous,  unique,  and  differentiable  with  continuous  first  partial 
derivatives  for  all  values  of  x^+i,  •••,  ^m+p  sufficiently  near  to  the 

values  «(,,+i),,  •••,  ar(>+,v 

Thsorsm.  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  a  functional 
relation  exist  between  p  functions  of  p  variables  is  that  the  Jacobian 
of  the  functions  with  respect  to  the  variables  shall  vanish  identically, 
that  is,  for  all  values  of  the  variables. 

The  proofs  of  these  theorems  will  naturally  be  given  by  mathematical  induction. 
Each  of  the  theorems  has  been  proved  in  the  simplest  cases  and  it  remains  only  to 
show  that  the  theorems  are  true  for  p  functions  in  case  they  are  for  p  —  1.  Expand 
the  determinant  J. 


/  =  //^  +  j/^' 


dx. 


ar- 


dXp 


Jit  *  *  *  t  *^f  minors. 


For  the  first  theorem  J^O  and  hence  at  least  one  of  the  minors  J^,  •  •  *,  J^  must 
fail  to  vanish.  Let  that  one  be  J|,  which  is  the  Jacobian  of  F,,  •  •  • ,  F,  with  respect 
to  Zf,  •  •  •,  ^.  By  the  assumption  that  the  theorem  holds  for  the  case  p  —  1,  these 
p  —  1  equations  may  be  solved  for  z,,  •  •  *,  Xp  in  terms  of  the  n  +  1  variables  x^, 
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Xp  +1,  •  •  • ,  2m  4.p,  and  the  results  may  be  substituted  in  F^  It  remains  to  show  tha. 
F^  =  0  is  soluble  for  x^.   Now 

gi  =  gk  +  gl|E.  +  ...  +  ?£ig;  =  j/j,^0.  (820 

dx^      dXi      ex,  dXy^  aasp  aa?! 

For  the  derivatives  of  x,,  •  •  • ,  2^  with  respect  to  x^  are  obtained  from  the  equations 

dXj       dx,  dx^  dXp  dx^  dx^       dx,  ax^  dXp  dx^ 

resulting  from  the  differentiation  of  F,  =  0,  •  •  •,  Fp  =  0  with  respect  to  Xj.  The 
derivative  SXi/axj  is  therefore  merely  Ji/Ji ,  and  hence  dF^/dx^  =  J/J^  and  does 
not  vanish.  The  equation  therefore  may  be  solved  for  x^  in  terms  of  Xp  +  i,  •  •  •, 
x»  ^.p,  and  this  result  may  be  substituted  in  the  solutions  above  found  for  x,,  •  •  • ,  Xp. 
Hence  the  equations  have  been  solved  for  x^,  x,,  •  •  *,  Xp  in  terms  of  Xp  +i ,  •  •  • ,  x»  +  p 
and  the  theorem  is  proved. 

For  the  second  theorem  the  procedure  is  analogous  to  that  previously  followed. 
If  there  is  a  relation  F(u^,    . .,  iip)  =  0  between  the  p  functions 

Uj  =  0j(X^,  ...,  Xp),  ...,  Up  =  ^(Xj,  •..,  Xp), 

differentiation  with  respect  to  X|,  •  •  *,  Xp gives p  equations  from  which  the  deriva- 
tives of  F  by  lij,  •••,  Mp  may  be  eliminated  and  Jl   ^^  "  '    ^)  =  0  becomes  the 

\Xj,     ••,Xp/ 

dition  desired.  If  conversely  this  Jacobian  vanishes  identically  and  it  be  assumed 
that  one  of  the  derivatives  of  u,-  by  Xj,  say  du^/dx^^  does  not  vanish,  then  the  solution 
x^  =  w(u^,  x,,  •  •  •,  Xp)  may  be  effected  and  the  result  may  be  substituted  in  u,, 
•  •  *,  Up.  The  Jacobian  of  u,,  ••*,  iip  with  respect  to  x,,  •  •  •,  Xp  will  then  turn  out 
to  he  J  -h  du^/dx^  and  will  vanish  because  J  vanishes.  Now,  however,  only  p  —  1 
functions  are  involved,  and  hence  if  the  theorem  is  true  for  p  —  1  functions  it  must 
be  true  for  p  functions. 

EXERCISES 

1.  If  u  =  ax -{■  by  ■\-  c  and  o  =  a'x  +  b^y  +  c"  are  functionally  dependent,  the 
lines  u  =  0  and  o  =  0  are  parallel ;  and  conversely. 

2.  Prove  x  +  y  +  2,  xy  +  y«  +  2X,  x^  +  y^  +  2*  functionally  dependent. 

3.  If  u  =  ax  +  fty  +  cz  +  d,  «  =  a'x  +  6V  +  c^^  +  d',  to  =  a"x  +  l/'y  +  c"z  +  d" 
are  functionally  dependent,  the  pianes  u  =  0,  v  =  0,  to  =  0  are  parallel  to  a  line. 

4.  In  what  senses  are  —  and  yp'  of  (24^  and  — 1^  and  — 1  of  (32^  partial  or  total 

dy  dXj  5Xj 

derivatives  ?  Are  not  the  two  sets  completely  analogous  ? 

^«  X, 

tute  in  u  =  0,  and  prove  du/dx  =  J  -i- 


con- 


5.  Given  (25),  suppose 


^  0.   Solve  0  =  ^  and  i^  =  x  ^or  y  and  z,  substi- 


6.  If  u  =  u (x,  y),  «  =  «(x,  y),  and  x  =  x(^  i|),  y  =  y(^,  i?),  prove 

State  the  extension  to  any  number  of  variables.   How  may  (27')  be  used  to  prove 
(27)  ?  Again  state  the  extension  to  any  number  of  variables. 
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7.  FroYe  dV  =  J l^^^-^^]  dudvdw  =  dudwiw -r- J (^^l^^\  is  the  element  of 
volume  in  space  with  curvilinear  codrdlnates  u,  v,  117  =  consts. 

8.  In  what  parts  of  the  plane  can  u  =  x'  +  y*,  v  =  xy  not  be  used  as  curvi- 
linear coordinates  ?  Express  dt^  for  these  coordinates. 

9.  Prove  that  2  u  =  x'  —  y',  v  =  xy  is  a  conformal  transformation. 

10.  Prove  that  x  =  — 1  y  =  — is  a  conformal  transformation. 

11.  Define  conformal  transformation  in  space.   If  the  transformation 
x  =  au-\-bv  +  cwj        y  =  afu  +  6'd  +  c'lr,        z  =  a"u  +  &"«  +  cf'w 

is  conformal,  is  it  orthogonal  ?  See  Ex.  10  ({"),  p.  100. 

12.  Show  that  the  areas  of  the  triangles  whose  vertices  are 

(u,  r),  (u  +  dtt,  c),  (u,  c  +  dc)    and     (u  •{■  du^v-^  dr),  (u  +  du,  t),  (u,  «  +  dc) 
are  infinitesimals  of  the  same  order,  as  suggested  in  §  63. 

13.  Would  the  condition  F  =  0  in  (28)  mean  that  the  set  of  curves  u  =  const, 
were  perpendicular  to  the  set  «  =  const.  ? 

14.  Express  Z,  F,  6  in  (28)  in  terms  of  the  derivatives  of  u,  v  by  x,  y, 

15.  If  X  =  0  (s,  t),  y  =  ^  (9,  t),  z  =  X  (^f  0  sire  the  parametric  equations  of  a 
surface  (from  which  8,  t  could  be  eliminated  to  obtain  the  equation  between 
X,  y,  z),  show 

^  =  j/Xii'Ujf*ii\     and  find     ?i. 

ax       \  a»  f  /       \ »,  t  /  ay 

65.  Envelopes  of  curves  and  surfaces.  Let  the  equation  F(x^  y^a)=^0 
be  considered  as  representing  a  family  of  curves  where  the  different 
curves  of  the  family  are  obtained  by  assigning  different  values  to  the 
parameter  a.   Such  families  are  illustrated  by 

(x-af+f^^l     and     aar  +  y/a=l,  (33) 

which  are  circles  of  unit  radius  centered  on  the  a?-axis  and  lines  which 
cut  off  the  area  \  oc^  from  the  first  quadrant.  As  a  changes,  the  circles 
remain  always  tangent  to  the  two  lines  y  =  ±  1  and 
the  point  of  tangency  traces  those  lines.  Again,  as  • 
a  changes,  the  lines  (33)  remain  tangent  to  the  hyper- 
bola xy  =  ky  owing  to  the  property  of  the  hyperbola 
that  a  tangent  forms  a  triangle  of  constant  area  with 
the  asymptotes.  The  lines  y  =  ±  1  are  called  the 
envelope  of  the  system  of  circles  and  the  hyjjerbola  ^ 

ary  =  A:  the  envelope  of  the  set  of  lines.  In  general,  if  there  is  a  curve 
to  which  the  curves  of  a  faviUy  F(jr,  y,  a)  =  0  are  tangent  and  if  the 
j)oint  of  tangency  describes  that  curve  as  a  varies,  the  curve  is  called 


toi   ^1 
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the  envelope  (or  part  of  the  envelope  if  there  are  several  such  curves) 
of  the  family  F(Xy  y,  a)  =  0.  Thus  any  curve  may  be  regarded  as  the 
envelope  of  its  tangents  or  as  the  envelope  of  its  circles  of  curvature. 

To  find  the  equations  of  the  envelope  note  that  by  definition  the 
enveloping  curves  of  the  family  F(x,  y,  cr)  =  0  are  tangent  to  the  envelope 
and  that  the  point  of  tangency  moves  along  the  envelope  as  a  varies. 
The  equation  of  the  envelope  may  therefore  be  written 

«  =  *(«),         y  =  ^(«)     with     F(4^,  ^,  cr)  =  0,  (34) 

where  the  first  equations  express  the  dependence  of  the  points  on  the 
envelope  upon  the  parameter  a  and  the  last  equation  states  that  each 
point  of  the  envelope  lies  also  on  some  curve  of  the  family  F(Xy  y,  a)  =  0. 
Differentiate  (34)  with  respect  to  cr.   Then 

F:<kXcc)  +  F^^'(a)  +  F;  =  0.  (35) 

Now  if  the  point  of  contact  of  the  envelope  with  the  curve  F  =  0  is  an 
ordinary  point  of  that  curve,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is  . 

2^^(x-a:,)-hF;(y-y^  =  0;     and     f;<^'+ f;^'=  0,    / 

since  the  tangent  direction  dy :  dx  =  ^' :  i^'  along  the  envelope  is  by 
definition  identical  with  that  along  the  enveloping  curve;  and  if  the 
point  of  contact  is  a  singular  point  for  the  enveloping  curve,  F^  =  F^  =  0. 
Hence  in  either  case  F^  =  0. 

Th.ua  for  points  on  the  envelope  the  two  equations 

F(x,  y,  a)  =  0,         f:(x,  y,  or)  =  0  (36) 

are  satisfied  and  the  equation  of  the  envelope  of  the  family  F  =  0  may 
be  found  by  solving  (36)  to  find  the  parametric  equations  x  =  ^  (a), 
y  =  ^(cc)  of  the  envelope  or  by  eliminating  a  between  (36)  to  find  the 
equation  of  the  envelope  in  the  form  ^{x,  y)  =  0.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  locus  found  by  this  process  may  contain  other  curves  than  the 
envelope.  For  instance  if  the  curves  of  the  family  jP  =  0  have  singular 
points  and  if  x  =  <^(<r),  y  =  ^(a)  be  the  locus  of  the  singular  points 
as  a  varies,  equations  (34),  (35)  still  hold  and  hence  (36)  also.  The 
rule  for  finding  the  envelope  therefore  finds  also  the  locus  of  singular 
points.  Other  extraneous  factors  may  also  be  introduced  in  performing 
the  elimination.  It  is  therefore  important  to  test  graphically  or  analyt- 
ically the  solution  obtained  by  applying  the  rule. 

Ab  a  first  example  let  the  envelope  of  (x  —  a)^  +  y'  =  1  be  foand. 

F(x,  y,  a)  =  (X  -  a)«  +  y»  -  1  =  0,        F;  =  -  2  (x  -  or)  =  0. 

The  elimination  of  a  from  these  equations  gives  ^^  —  1=0  and  the  solution 
for  a  gives  x  =  a,  y  =  ±1.  The  loci  indicated  as  envelopes  are  y  =  d:  1.  It  is 


-y/aa 

+  0/a 

+  X  +  Oa  =  0 

-y 

0 

X 

0 

0/a« 

-y/oc 

+  0  +  jEor  =  0 

A.nH 

0 

-y 

0 

X 

V/a^ 

-l/a 

+  X  +  Oa  =  0 

•kUU 

V 

-1 

2 

0 

0/a« 

+  y/a 

—  1  +  «a  =  0 

0 

y 

-1 

2 
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geometrically  evident  that  these  are  really  envelopes  and  not  extraneous  f  actora 
But  as  a  second  example  consider  az  +  y/a  =  1.  Here 

F(Xy  y,  a)  =  ox  +  y/a  —1  =  0,        F^  =  at  —  y/ofi  =  0. 

The  solution  is  y  =  a/2,  x  =  1/2 a,  which  gives  xy  =  }.  This  is  the  envelope ;  it  could 
not  be  a  locus  of  singular  points  of  F  =  0  as  there  are  none.  Suppose  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  be  made  by  Sylvester^s  method  as 


=  0; 


the  reduction  of  the  determinant  gives  xy  (4xy  —  1)  =  0  as  the  eliminant,  and  con- 
tains not  only  the  envelope  4xy  =  1,  but  the  factors  x  =  0  and  y  =  0  which  are 
obviously  extraneous. 

As  a  third  problem  find  the  envelope  of  a  line  of  which  the  length  intercepted 
between  the  axes  is  constant.  The  necessary  equations  are 

i  +  ^  =  l,        a«  +  i8a  =  Jn,        iLda  +  ^d/3  =  0,        ada  +  /3dp  =  0. 

Two  parameters  a,  p  connected  by  a  relation  have  been  introduced;  both  equations 
have  been  differentiated  totally  with  respect  to  the  parameters ;  and  the  problem 
is  to  eliminate  a,  /3,  da,  dp  from  the  equations.  In  this  case  it  is  simpler  to  carry 
both  parameters  than  to  introduce  the  radicals  which  would  be  required  if  only 
one  xMtrameter  were  used.  The  elimination  of  da,  dp  from  the  last  two  equations 
gives  X :  y  =  a* :  ^  or  y^x  :  "Vy  =  a:p.  From  this  and  the  first  equation, 


1111 


and  hence     xi  +  yi  =  xi. 


a     xKxJ  +  yi)      /»     yl(x*  +  yi) 

66.  Consider  two  neighboring  curves  of  F(xy  y,  a)  =  0.   Let  (x^y  y^ 
be  an  ordinary  point  oi  a  =  a^  and  (x^  +  «a;,  ^o  +  ^V)  ^^  ^o  "^  ^*   Then 

F{x^  +  dx,y^  +  dy,  a^  +  da)  -  F{x^,  y^,  aj 

=  F'^x  +  F'^dy  +  Fi4a  ^  0  (37) 

holds  except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order.  The  distance  from  the 
point  on  a^-^-  daU>  the  tangent  to  a^  at  (x^,  y^  is 

F^±^^^±F^^^,^  (38) 

except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order.  This  distance  is  of  the  first 
order  with  da,  and  the  normal  derivative  da/dn  of  §  48  is  finite  except 
when  F^  =  0.  The  distance  is  of  higher  order  than  da,  and  da/dn  is 
infinite  or  dn/da  is  zero  when  F^  =  0.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
envelope  is  the  locus  of  points  at  which  the  distance  between  two  neighs 
boring  curves  is  of  higher  order  than  da.  This  is  also  apparent  geomet- 
rically from  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  a  point  on  a  curve  to  the 
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UuiK^^nt  to  the  curve  at  a  neighboring  point  is  of  higher  order  (§  36). 
Singuhvr  points  have  been  ruled  out  because  (38)  becomes  indetermi- 
nate. In  general  the  locus  of  singular  points  is  not  tangent  to  the 
curves  of  the  family  and  is  not  an  envelope  but  an  extraneous  &ctor ; 
in  exceptional  cases  this  locus  is  an  envelope. 

If  two  neighboring  curves  F(x,  y,  a)  =  0,  F(x,  j/,  a  +  Aer)  =  0  inter- 
sect, their  point  of  intersection  satisfies  both  of  the  equations,  and  hence 
also  the  equation 

^  lF(x,  y,  a:  -h  Aa)  -F(a^,  y,  a)]  =  F;(x,  y,  a  +  S^cc)  =  0. 

If  the  limit  be  taken  for  Aer  =  0,  the  limiting  position  of  the  intersec- 
tion satisfies  F^  =  0  and  hence  may  lie  on  the  envelope,  and  will  lie  on 
the  envelope  if  the  common  point  of  intersection  is  remote  from  singular 
points  of  the  curves  F(x,  y,  a)  =  0.  This  idea  of  an  envelope  as  the 
limit  of  points  in  which  neighboring  curves  of  the  family  intersect  is 
valuable.  It  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  envelope.  But, 
unless  imaginary  points  of  intersection  are  considered,  it  is  an  inade- 
quate definition ;  for  otherwise  y  =  (x  —  a)*  would  have  no  envelope 
a(!cording  to  the  definition  (whereas  y  =  0  is  obviously  an  envelope)  and 
a  curve  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  its  osculating  circles. 

Care  must  be  used  in  applying  the  rule  for  finding  an  envelope.  Otherwise  not 
only  may  extraneous  solutions  be  mistaken  for  the  envelope,  but  the  envelope  may 
be  missed  entirely.   Consider 

y  —  sin  az  =  0    or    a—  x-i  sin-i y  =  0,  (89) 

where  the  second  form  is  obtained  by  solution  and  contains  a  multiple  valued 
function.  These  two  families  of  curves  are  identical,  and  it  is  geometrically  clear 
that  they  have  an  envelope,  namely  y  =  ±\,  This  is  precisely  what  would  be 
found  on  applying  the  rule  to  the  first  of  (39) ;  but  if  the  rule  be  applied  to  the 
second  of  (39),  it  is  seen  that  l'^  =  1,  which  does  not  vanish  and  hence  indicates  no 
envelope.  The  whole  matter  should  be  examined  carefully  in  the  light  of  implicit 
functions. 

Hence  let  F(z,  y,  a)  =  0  be  a  continuous  single  valued  function  of  the  three 
variables  (x,  y,  a)  and  let  its  derivatives  F^,  F^,  F^  exist  and  be  continuous.  Con- 
sider the  behavior  of  the  curves  of  the  family  near  a  point  (x^,  y^  of  the  curve  for 
a  =  a^  provided  that  (x^,  y^  is  an  ordinary  (nonsingular)  point  of  the  curve  and 
that  the  derivative  F^(x^,  y^,  a^j)  does  not  vanish.  As  F^  ^  0  and  either  F!^  ^  0 
or  Fy  ^  0  for  (x^,  y,,,  a^),  it  is  possible  to  surround  (x^,  y^)  with  a  region  so  small 
that  F(x,  y,  a)  =  0  may  be  solved  for  a  =/(x,  y)  which  will  be  single  valued  and 
difFerentiable ;  and  the  region  may  further  be  taken  so  small  that  F^  or  Fy  remains 
different  from  0  throughout  the  region.  Then  through  every  point  of  the  region 
there  is  one  and  only  one  curve  a  =f{x^  y)  and  the  curves  have  no  singular  points 
within  the  region.  In  particular  no  two  curves  of  the  family  can  be  tangent  to 
each  other  within  the  region. 
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Furthermore,  in  such  a  region  there  is  no  envelope.  For  let  any  curve  which 
traverses  the  region  be  x  =  0  (t),  y  =  }j/(t).  Then 

Along  any  curve  a  =/(x,  y)  the  equation  f^dx  -^-f^dy  =  0  holds,  and  if  x  =  0(t), 
y  =  i//{t)  be  tangent  to  this  curve,  dy  =  dx  =  ^' :  ^'  and  0^(1)  =  0  or  a  =  const. 
Hence  the  only  curve  which  has  at  each  point  the  direction  of  the  curve  of  the 
family  through  that  point  is  a  curve  which  coincides  throughout  with  some  curve 
of  the  family  and  is  tangent  to  no  other  member  of  the  family.  Hence  there  is  no 
envelope.  The  result  is  that  an  envelope  can  be  present  only  when  F^  =  0  or  when 
F^  =  Fy  =r  0,  and  this  latter  case  has  been  seen  to  be  included  in  the  condition 
F^  =  0.  If  F(x,  y,  a)  were  not  single  valued  but  the  branches  were  separable,  the 
same  conclusion  would  hold.  Hence  in  case  F(x,  y,  a)  is  not  single  valued  the  loci 
over  which  two  or  more  values  become  inseparable  must  be  added  to  those  over 
which  F^  =  0  in  order  to  insure  that  all  the  loci  which  may  be  envelopes  are  taken 
into  account. 

67.  The  preceding  considerations  apply  with  so  little  change  to  other 
cases  of  envelopes  that  the  fe^ts  will  merely  be  stated  without  proof. 
Consider  a  family  of  surfaces  F(xy  y,  «,  a,  fi)  =  0  depending  on  two 
parameters.  The  envelope  may  be  defined  by  the  property  of  tangency 
as  in  §  65 ;  and  the  conditions  for  an  envelope  would  be 

F(ar,y,«,a,)8)  =  0,         f;  =  0,         F^  =  0.  (40) 

These  three  equations  may  be  solved  to  express  the  envelope  as 

parametrically  in  terms  of  or,  )9 ;  or  the  two  parameters  may  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  envelope  may  be  found  as  *  (ar,  y,  z)  =  0.  In  any  case 
extraneous  loci  may  be  introduced  and  the  results  of  the  work  should 
therefore  be  tested,  which  generally  may  be  done  at  sight. 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  distance  from  the  tangent  plane 
of  one  surface  to  the  neighboring  surfaces  as 

F:,dx  +  F:df/ -{^  F:dz  ^      F^da-^^Fyip     ^^^ 

Vf;*  -h  f;^  -h  f;^      Vf^T^^^T^       ' 

and  to  define  the  envelope  as  the  locus  of  points  such  that  this  distance 
is  of  higher  order  than  |c?6r|  -h  |(f)8|.  The  equations  (40)  would  then  also 
follow.  This  definition  would  apply  only  to  ordinary  points  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  family,  that  is,  to  points  for  which  not  all  the  derivatives 
Fj^,  F^,  F,'  vanish.  But  as  the  elimination  of  a,  p  from  (40)  would  give 
an  equation  which  included  the  loci  of  these  singular  points,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  losing  such  loci  in  the  rare  instances  where  they, 
too,  happened  to  be  tangent  to  the  surfaces  of  the  family. 
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TWi:  aff«^6itk«  of  fwpilrit  iuDetiaut  as  in  f  M  eould  ain  be  BMile  in  tfali  cmb 
aa^  v<n>l  tfar/ar  tliat  no  cnrdope  coold  ezMt  in  ttpaom  vhere  no  angular  pointa 
t^^xmA  aol  vbere  either  i''^  or  F^  failed  to  Tanisii.  Tins  work  eould  be  baeed 
eitlber  <«  the  ftnt  definitioD  inroiving  tangeocj  directly  or  on  the  aeeond  dHhntinn 
whidb  iar^lTca  taagenej  indirect! j  in  the  etatementa  concerning  JnHnitfaaiili  of 
log^lrtT  order.  It  maj  be  added  that  if  F(x,  y,  x,  a,  A  =  ®  ^"civ  not  angle  Tatned, 
the  avffacea  orer  which  two  raloea  of  the  fandioa  becoaae  InKparable  duald  be 
added  aa  poadUe  enrelopea. 

A  familj  of  surfaces  F(j:y  y,  2,  or)  =s  0  depending  on  a  single  paiam- 
«ler  maj  hare  an  enTelope,  and  the  envdape  is  found  fnm 

P(x,y,z,a)  =  0,         F:{x,y,z,a)^0  (42) 

bgr  the  elimination  of  the  single  parameter.  The  details  of  the  deduction 
of  the  rule  will  be  omitted*  If  two  neighboring  surfaces  intersect^  the 
limiting  position  of  the  carve  of  intersection  lies  on  the  envelope  and 
the  envelope  is  the  surface  generated  bj  this  curve  as  a  varies.  The 
surfaces  of  the  family  touch  the  envelope  not  at  a  point  merely  but 
along  these  curves.  The  curves  are  called  charaeteristics  of  the  family. 
In  the  case  where  consecutive  surfaces  of  the  family  do  not  intersect 
in  a  real  curve  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  conception  of  imagi- 
naries  or  on  the  definition  of  an  envelope  in  terms  of  tangency  or 
infinitesimals;  the  characteristic  curves  are  still  the  curves  along 
which  the  surfaces  of  the  family  are  in  contact  with  the  envelope  and 
along  which  two  consecutive  sur&ces  of  the  family  are  distant  from 
each  other  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order  than  da, 

A  [jarticular  case  of  importance  is  the  envelope  of  a  plane  which 
depends  on  one  parameter.   The  equations  (42)  are  then 

Ax  +  Bi/+Cz  +  D=:0,         ^'x  -h  J5'y  -f-  C"«  +  1/  =  0,       (43) 

where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  functions  of  the  parameter  and  difTerentiation 
with  respect  to  it  is  denoted  by  accents.  The  case  where  the  plane 
moves  parallel  to  itself  or  turns  about  a  line  may  be  excluded  as  trivial 
As  tlie  intersection  of  two  planes  is  a  line,  the  characteristics  of  the 
system  are  straight  lines,  the  envelope  is  a  ruled  surface,  and  a  plane 
tangent  to  the  surface  at  one  point  of  the  lines  is  tangent  to  the  surface 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  line.  Cones  and  cylinders  are  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  of  surface.  Another  example  is  the  surface  enveloped 
by  the  osculating  planes  of  a  curve  in  space ;  for  the  osculating  plane 
depends  on  only  one  parameter.  As  the  osculating  plane  (§  41)  may  be 
regarded  as  passing  through  three  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  two 
consecutive  osculating  planes  may  be  considered  as  having  two  consecu- 
tive points  of  the  curve  in  common  and  hence  the  characteristics  are 
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the  tangent  lines  to  the  curve.   Surfaces  which  are  the  envelopes  of  a 
plane  which  depends  on  a  single  parameter  are  called  developable  surfaces. 
A  &mily  of  curves  dependent  on  two  parameters  as 

^(«,  y,  «,  o^y  P)  =  0,         G(x,  y,  «,  a,  /5)  =  0  (44) 

is  called  a  congruence  of  curves.  The  curves  may  have  an  envelope,  that 
is,  there  may  be  a  surface  to  which  the  curves  are  tangent  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  their  points  of  tangency.  The  envelope 
is  obtained  by  eliminating  a,  p  from  the  equations 

F=0,         G?  =  0,         F'^g;-F;g;,=:0.  (46) 

To  see  this,  suppose  that  the  third  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  The  equa- 
tions (44)  may  then  be  solved  as  a  =f(x,  y,  «),  fi  =  g(x,  y,  z).  Reason- 
ing like  that  of  §  66  now  shows  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  an 
envelope  in  the  region  for  which  the  solution  is  valid.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  only  possibilities  for  an  envelope  are  contained  in 
the  equations  (45).  As  various  extraneous  loci  might  be  introduced  in 
the  elimination  of  a,  fi  from  (45)  and  as  the  solutions  should  therefore 
be  tested  individually,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  the  general 
question  further.  The  envelope  of  a  congruence  of  curves  is  called  the 
focal  surface  of  the  congruence  and  the  points  of  contact  of  the  curves 
with  the  envelope  are  called  the  focal  points  on  the  curves. 

EXSRaSES 

1.  Find  the  envelopes  of  these  families  of  curves.  In  each  case  test  the  answer 
or  its  individual  factors  and  check  the  results  by  a  sketch : 

(a)y  =  2ax  +  a*,  (/J)  y«  =  or (x  -  a),        (y)  y  =  az  •{- k/a, 

(8)  a(y  +  a)*  =  x«,        (c)  y  =  a(x  +  a)«,        («  y*  =  a(x-  a)». 

2.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  ellipses  x^/a^  +  y^/l^  =  1  under  the  condition  that 
(a)  the  sum  of  the  axes  is  constant  or  (/3)  the  area  is  constant. 

3.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  circles  whose  center  is  on  a  given  parabola  aiul 
which  pass  through  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

4.  Circles  pass  through  the  origin  and  have  their  centers  on  x*  —  y>  =  c*.  Find 
their  envelope.  Ana.  A  lemniscate. 

5.  Find  the  envelopes  In  these  cases : 

(a)  X  +  «ya  =  sin- ^xy,        (/3)  x  +  a  =  vers- *y  +  V2 y  —  y*, 

(7)  y  +  a  =  Vl-l/x. 

6.  Find  the  envelopes  in  these  cases : 

(a)  ax  +  ^  +  a/S«  =  l,        (/J)  -  +  |  +  :; — ^  =  1' 

W  ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  ^  ^^^^  afiy  =  1(». 
a*      /5"      7* 

7.  Find  the  envelopes  in  £x.  6  (a),  (/3)  if  a  =  /3  or  if  <z  =  —  /3. 
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8.  Prove  that  the  enrelope  of  F(x,  y,  z,  a)  =  0  is  tangent  to  the  surface  along 
the  whole  characteristic  by  showing  that  the  normal  to  F(x,  y,  z,  a)  =  0  and  to  the 
eliminant  of  F  =  0,  F^  =  0  are  the  same,  namely 

f;:f;:f;  and  jr  +  F;?^:F;  +  F;^:F;  +  jr?^. 

'  dz     '  by  dz 

where  ar(x,  y,  z)  is  the  function  obtained  by  solving  F^  =  0.  Consider  the  problem 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  infinitesimals  and  the  normal  derivative. 

9.  If  there  is  a  curve  x  =  0(a),  y  =  ^(ar),  z  =  x(a)  tangent  to  the  curves  of 
the  family  defined  by  F(x,  y,  z,  a)  =  0,  O  (x,  y,  z,  or)  =  0  in  space,  then  that  curve 
is  called  the  envelope  of  the  family.  Show,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  §  65  for 
the  case  of  the  plane,  that  the  four  conditions  F  =  0,  G^  =  0,  F^  =  0,  6^  =  0  must 
be  satisfied  for  an  envelope  ;  and  hence  infer  that  ordinarily  a  family  of  curves  in 
space  dependent  on  a  single  parameter  has  no  envelope. 

10.  Show  that  the  family  F(x,  y,  z,  a)  =  0,  F^(x,  y,  z,  a)  =  0  of  curves  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  family  of  surfaces  has  in  general  an  envelope  given  by 
the  three  equations  F  =  0,  F«  =0,  Fj^  =  0. 

11.  Derive  the  condition  (45)  for  the  envelope  of  a  two-parametered  family  of 
curves  from  the  idea  of  tangency,  as  in  the  case  of  one  parameter. 

12.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  normals  to  a  plane  curve  y  =/(x)  and  show  that 
the  envelope  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  curvature. 

13.  The  locus  of  Ex.  12  is  called  the  evolute  of  the  curve  y  =/(x).  In  these  cases 
find  the  evolute  as  an  envelope : 

(a)  y  =  x^,  ifi)  z  =  asint^  y  =  b cos t,  (7)  2 xy  =  a*, 

(a)y«  =  2mx,        (e)  x  =  a(^  — sin^,  y  =  a(l— cos^,        (^)y  =  co8hx. 

14.  Given  a  surface  z  =/(x,  y).  Construct  the  family  of  normal  lines  and  find 
their  envelope. 

15.  If  rays  of  light  issuing  from  a  point  in  a  plane  are  reflected  from  a  curve  in 
the  plane,  the  angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  envelope 
of  the  reflected  rays  is  called  the  caustic  of  the  curve  with  respect  to  the  point. 
Show  that  the  caustic  of  a  circle  with  respect  to  a  point  on  its  circumference  is  a 
cardioid. 

16.  The  curve  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  characteristic  lines,  that  is,  of  the 
rulings,  on  the  developable  surface  (48)  is  called  the  cuspidoU  edge  of  the  surface. 
Show  that  the  equations  of  this  curve  may  be  found  parametrically  in  terms  of  the 
parameter  of  (43)  by  solving  simultaneously 

-4x  +  5y  +  Cz  +  D  =  0,  A'x  +  B'y  +  C'z  +  2/  =  0,  A''x  +  B"y  +  C'z  +  i>"  =  0 

for  X,  y,  z.  Consider  the  exceptional  cases  of  cones  and  cylinders. 

17.  The  term  "  developable ''  signifies  that  a  developable  gurface  may  be  devdoped 
or  mapped  on  a  plane  in  such  a  way  thai  lengths  of  arcs  on  the  surface  become  equal 
lengths  in  the  plane,  that  is,  the  map  may  be  made  without  distortion  of  size  or 
shape.  In  the  case  of  cones  or  cylinders  this  map  may  be  made  by  slitting  the  cone 
or  cylinder  along  an  element  and  rolling  it  out  upon  a  plane.  What  is  the  analytic 
statement  in  this  case  ?  In  the  case  of  any  developable  surface  with  a  cuspidal 
edge,  the  developable  surface  being  the  locus  of  all  tangents  to  the  cuspidal  edge, 
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the  length  of  arc  upon  the  surface  may  be  written  as  da^  =  (dt  -f  da)'  4-  i^dU^/R*, 
where  s  denotes  arc  measured  along  the  cuspidal  edge  and  t  denotes  distance  along 
the  tangent  line.  This  form  of  dff^  may  be  obtained  geometrically  by  infinitesimal 
analysis  or  analytically  from  the  equations 

x=/(«)  +  (r(«),    y  =  (7(«)  +  <flr'(«),    z  =  A(«)  +  tA'(«) 

of  the  developable  surface  of  which  x  =/(«),  V  =  g(8),  z  =  h(8)  is  the  cuspidal  edge. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  da^  is  the  same  at  corresponding  points  of  all  developable  sur- 
faces for  which  the  radius  of  curvature  R  of  the  cuspidal  edge  is  the  same  function 
of  8  without  regard  to  the  torsion ;  in  particular  the  torsion  may  be  zero  and  the 
developable  may  reduce  to  a  plane. 

18.  Let  the  line  x=:az  +  &,  y  =  cz  +  d  depend  on  one  parameter  so  as  to  gen- 
erate a 'ruled  surface.  By  identifying  this  form  of  the  line  with  (43)  obtain  by 
substitution  the  conditions 


^a  +  A;  +  C  =  0,    ^'o  +  B'c  +  C  =  0  ^o'  +  Be'  =  0 


of  & 
1/  d' 


=  0 


as  the  condition  that  the  line  generates  a  developable  surface. 

68.  More  differential  geometry.   The  representation 

F(a:,y,«)  =  0,     or     z=f{x,y)  (46) 

or  a:  =  i^(w,  v),         y  =  ^(w,  r),         «  =  x(^>^) 

of  a  surface  may  be  taken  in  the  unsolved,  the  solved,  or  the  parametric 
form.  The  parametric  form  is  equivalent  to  the  solved  form  provided 
UyvhQ  taken  as  Xy  y.    The  notation 

dx  ^y  ^^  dxdy  ^ 

is  adopted  for  the  derivatives  of  z  with  respect  to  x  and  y.  The  applica- 
tion  of  Taylor's  Formula  to  the  solved  form  gives 

A«  ^ph  -{-qk-^r  ^(rh*  ■i-2s?ik  -{- tk^ -\ (47) 

with  h  =  Aar,  k  =  Ay.  The  linear  terms  ph  -f  qk  constitute  the  differ- 
ential dz  and  represent  that  part  of  the  increment  of  z  which  would  be 
obtained  by  replacing  the  surface  by  its  tangent  plane.  Apart  from 
infinitesimals  of  the  third  order,  the  distance  from  the  tangent  plane  up 
or  down  to  the  surface  along  a  parallel  to  the  ;i;-axis  is  given  by  the 
quadratic  terms  ^  (r?i^  -f  2  shk  +  tk^. 

Hence  if  the  quadratic  terms  at  any  point  are  a  positive  definite  form 
(§  55),  the  surface  lies  above  its  tangent  plane  and  is  concave  up ;  but 
if  the  form  is  negative  definite,  the  surface  lies  below  its  tangent  plane 
and  is  concave  down  or  convex  up.  If  the  form  is  indefinite  but  not 
singular,  the  surface  lies  partly  above  and  partly  below  its  tangent 
plane  and  may  be  called  concavo-convex,  that  is,  it  is  saddle-shaped.  If 
the  form  is  singular  nothing  can  be  definitely  stated.  These  statements 
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are  merely  generalizations  of  those  of  §  55  made  for  the  case  where  the 
tangent  plane  is  parallel  to  the  a;^-plane.  It  will  be  assumed  in  the 
further  work  of  these  articles  that  at  least  one  of  the  derivatives  r,  Sy  t 
is  not  0. 

To  examine  more  closely  the  behavior  of  a  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  particular  point  upon  it,  let  the  x^-plane  be  taken  in  coincidence  with 
the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  and  let  the  point  be  taken  as  origin. 
Then  Maclaurin's  Formula  is  available. 


«  =  J  (nc^  -f-  2  «ry  -f  ti^  -h  terms  of  higher  order 
=  J  p^(r  cos*  ^  +  2  «  sin  ^  cos  0  •{- 1  sin*  $)  +  higher  terms, 

where  (p,  0)  are  polar  coordinates  in  the  a:y-plane.    Then 


(48) 


—  =  r  cos*  ^  +  2  «  sin  ^  cos  $-^t  sin*  $ 


-0-h(|)T  («) 


is  the  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface.  The  sum  of  the 
curvatures  in  two  normal  sections  which  are  in  perpendicular  planes 
may  be  obtained  by  giving  0  the  values  $  and  ^  -f  J  tt.  This  sum 
reduces  to  r  -f  <  and  is  therefore  independent  of  $. 

As  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  in  two  perpendicular  normal  planes  is 
constant,  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  curvature  will  be 
found  in  perpendicular  planes.  These  values  of  the  curvature  are  called 
the  principal  values  and  their  reciprocals  are  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature  and  the  sections  in  which  they  lie  are  the  principal  sections. 
If  «  =  0,  the  principal  sections  are  ^  =  0  and  ^  =  J  tt  ;  and  conversely 
if  the  axes  of  x  and  y  had  been  chosen  in  the  tangent  plane  so  as  to  be 
tangent  to  the  principal  sections,  the  derivative  s  would  have  vanished. 
The  equation  of  the  surface  would  then  have  taken  the  simple  form 

z  =  ^  (rr*  -f  ti/')  -h  higher  terms.  (50) 

The  principal  curvatures  would  be  merely  r  and  t,  and  the  curvature 
in  any  normal  section  would  have  had  the  form 

1       cos*g  ,  sin*^  2ij  ,  ^   •  2/1 

—  =  — 1 ^—  =  r  cos*  O-^t  sin*  $. 

If  the  two  principal  curvatures  have  opposite  signs,  that  is,  if  the 
signs  of  r  and  t  in  (50)  are  opposite,  the  surface  is  saddle-shaped. 
There  are  then  two  directions  for  which  the  curvature  of  a  normal  sec- 
tion vanishes,  namely  the  directions  of  the  lines 

e  =  ±\AXi-^ yPHljli^     or     V[rja;  =  ±  Vj7|y. 

These  are  called  the  asymptotic  directions.  Along  these  directions  the 
surface  departs  from  its  tangent  plane  by  infinitesimals  of  the  third 
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order,  or  higher  order.  If  a  curve  is  draMm  on  a  surface  so  that  at  each 
point  of  the  curve  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is  along  one  of  the  asymp- 
totic directions,  the  curve  is  called  an  asymptotic  curve  or  line  of  the 
surface.  As  the  surface  departs  from  its  tangent  plane  by  infinitesimals 
of  higher  order  than  the  second  along  an  asymptotic  line,  the  tangent 
plane  to  a  surface  at  any  point  of  an  asymptotic  line  must  be  the  oscu- 
lating plane  of  the  asymptotic  line. 

The  character  of  a  point  upon  a  surface  is  indicated  by  the  Dupin 
indicatrix  of  the  point.    The  indicatrix  is  the  conic 

^+^  =  1,  Cf.*  =  i(rx«  +  fy»),  (61) 

which  has  the  principal  directions  as  the  directions  of  its  axes  and  the 
square  roots  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature 
as  the  magnitudes  of  its  axes.  The  conic  may  be  regarded  as  similar  to 
the  conic  in  which  a  plane  infinitely  near  the  tangent  plane  cuts  the 
surface  when  infinitesimals  of  order  higher  than  the  second  are  neg- 
lected. In  case  the  surface  is  concavoKJonvex  the  indicatrix  is  a  hyper- 
bola and  should  be  considered  as  either  or  both  of  the  two  conjugate 
hyperbolas  that  would  arise  from  giving  z  positive  or  negative  values 
in  (51).  The  point  on  the  surface  is  called  elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or 
parabolic  according  as  the  indicatrix  is  an  ellipse,  a  hyperbola,  or  a  pair 
of  lines,  as  happens  when  one  of  the  principal  curvatures  vanishes. 
These  classes  of  points  correspond  to  the  distinctions  definite,  indefinite, 
and  singular  applied  to  the  quadratic  form  rh^  -f-  2  shk  -f-  tk\ 

Two  further  results  are  noteworthy.  Any  curve  drawn  on  the  surface 
differs  from  the  section  of  its  osculating  plane  with  the  surface  by 
infinitesimals  of  higher  order  than  the  second.  For  as  the  osculating 
plane  passes  through  three  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  its  inter- 
section with  the  surface  passes  through  the  same  three  consecutive 
points  and  the  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  second  order.  It  follows 
that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  curve  on  the  surface  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  curve  in  which  its  osculating  plane  cuts  the  surface. 
The  other  result  is  Meusnier^s  Theorem :  The  radius  of  curvature  of  an 
oblique  section  of  the  surface  at  any  point  is  the  projection  upon  the 
plane  of  that  section  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section 
which  passes  through  the  same  tangent  line.  In  other  words,  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  is  known,  that  of  the  oblique 
sections  through  the  same  tangent  line  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
it  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  plane  normal  to  the  surface 
and  the  plane  of  the  oblique  section. 
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The  proof  of  Meuoiler^B  Theorem  may  be  given  by  reference  to  (48).  Let  the 
as-Axin  in  the  tangent  plane  be  taken  along  the  intersection  with  the  oblique  plane. 
Neglect  infinitesimalB  of  higher  order  than  the  second.  Then 

y  =  0(x)  =  iax«,        z  =  i(«5*  +  2«xy  +  «y*)  =  irx«  (48^ 

will  be  the  equations  of  the  curve.  The  plane  of  the  section  is  02  —  ry  =  0,  as  may 
Ims  iieen  by  inspection.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  in  this  plane  may  be 
found  at  once.  For  if  u  denote  distance  in  the  plane  and  perpendicular  to  the 
jMixis  and  if  r  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  plane  and  the  oblique  plane 

a«  —  ry  =  0, 

u  =  z  sec  w  =  y  esc  r  =  J  r  sec  r  •  x*  =  }  o  esc  r  •  x*. 

Tfie  form  u  =  }  r  sec  >»  •  x^  gives  the  curvature  as  r  sec  y.  But  the  curvature  in  the 
normal  Mection  is  r  by  (48').  As  the  curvature  in  the  oblique  section  is  seer  times 
that  in  the  normal  section,  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  oblique  section  is  cosr 
times  that  of  the  normal  section.   Meusnier^s  Theorem  is  thus  proved. 

69.  These  investigations  with  a  special  choice  of  axes  give  geometric  proper- 
tfMi  of  the  surface,  but  do  not  express  those  properties  in  a  convenient  analytic 
form  ;  for  if  a  surface  z  =/(x,  y)  is  given,  the  transformation  to  the  special  axes 
In  difficult.  The  idea  of  the  indicatrix  or  its  similar  conic  as  the  section  of  the 
Nurface  by  a  plane  near  the  tangent  plane  and  parallel  to  it  will,  however,  deter- 
mine the  general  conditions  readily.  If  in  the  expansion 

Az  —  d25  =  }(rA«  +  28hk  +  tik^  =  const.  (52) 

tiie  quadratic  terms  be  set  equal  to  a  constant,  the  conic  obtained  is  the  projection 
iff  the  indicatrix  on  the  xy-plane,  or  if  (52)  be  regarded  as  a  cylinder  upon  the 
xy-plane,  the  indicatrix  (or  similar  conic)  is  the  intersection  of  the  cylinder  with 
the  tangent  plane.  As  the  character  of  the  conic  is  unchanged  by  the  projection, 
the  paint  on  the  surface  U  elliptic  if  s^  <ri^  hyperbolic  if  ^>rt,  and  parabolic  if 
ifi  :=  rt.  Moreover  if  the  indicatrix  is  hyperbolic,  its  afijrmptotes  must  project  into  the 
anymptotes  of  the  conic  (52),  and  hence  if  dx  and  dy  replace  h  and  k,  the  equation 

rdx2  +  28dxdy  +  Wy2  =  0  (58) 

may  be  regarded  as  the  differeniiaX  equalion  of  the  projection  qf  the  asymptotic  Unea 
on  the  xy-plane.  If  r, «,  t  be  expressed  as  functions/^,  ^,  ^  of  (x,  y)  and  (58)  be 
factored,  the  integration  of  the  two  equations  3f(x,  y)dx  ■}■  N{x,  y)dy  thus  found 
will  give  the  finite  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  asymptotic  lines  and,  taken 
with  the  equation  z  =  /(x,  y),  will  give  the  curves  on  the  surface. 

To  find  the  lines  of  curvature  is  not  quite  so  simple  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  directions  which  are  the  projections  of  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix,  and 
these  are  not  the  axes  of  the  projected  conic.  Any  radius  of  the  indicatrix  may 
be  regarded  as  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  xy-plane  through  the  radius  of  the  projected  conic.   Hence 

«  -  «o  =  i>(a^  -  «o)  +  q{y  -  yo)»      (*  -^o)^  =  (v-  Vo)  * 

are  the  two  planes  which  intersect  in  the  radius  that  projects  along  the  direction 
determined  by  A,  k.  The  direction  cosines 

h:k:ph  +  qk  ,     r    i.   a  ie^ax 

^  and    h:k:0  (54) 


V;i»  +  jfc>  +  (ph  +  qk)^ 
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are  therefore  those  of  the  radius  in  the  indicatriz  and  of  its  projection  and  they 
determine  the  cosine  of  the  angle  4>  between  the  radius  and  its  projection.  The 
square  of  the  radius  in  (62)  is 

A2  +  fc2,    and    (*«  +  ik2)  sec^  0  =  *«  +  **  + (pA  +  gik)* 

is  therefore  the  square  of  the  corresponding  radius  in  the  indicatriz.  To  deter- 
mine the  azes  of  the  indicatriz,  this  radius  is  to  be  made  a  mazimum  or  minimum 
subject  to  (62).   With  a  multiplier  \ 

h-^-ph  +  qk-^-  \(rh  ■\-  8k)  =  0,        k -{■  ph  ■}•  qk  +  \(8h  +  Oe)  =  0 

are  the  conditions  required,  and  the  elimination  of  X  gives 

A»[«(l  +!)«)  -p^]  +  «:[t(l  +P»)-  r(l  +  q^]  -  fc«p(l  +  q^)-pqt]  =  0 

as  the  equation  that  determines  the  projection  of  the  azes.  Or 

{l-{-pf^)dx  +  pqdy  ^  pgdx-^  {!-{■  q*)dy 
rdx  +  sdy  sdx  ■}■  tdy 

is  the  differential  equation  qf  the  projected  lines  qf  curvature. 

In  addition  to  the  asymptotic  lines  and  lines  of  curvature  the  geodesic  or  shortest 
lines  on  the  surface  are  important.  These,  however,  are  better  left  for  the  methods 
of  the  calculus  of  variations  (§  169).  The  attention  may  therefore  be  turned  to 
finding  the  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  in  any  normal  section  of  the  surface. 

A  reference  to  (48)  and  (49)  shows  that  the  curvature  is 

1  _2z  _rh^  -{■  2shk  -{■  tk^  _rh^  ■\-  2shk  ■\-  tk^ 

in  the  special  case.  But  in  the  general  case  the  normal  distance  to  the  surface  is 
(Az  —  dz)  cos  7,  with  sec  7  =  VT+pM-g*,  instead  of  the  2  2  of  the  special  case,  and 
the  radius  p^  of  the  special  case  becomes  p*  sec^  0  =  A^  +  ib^  4-  (ph  +  qk)*  in  the 
tangent  plane.   Hence 

1  -      2(Az--(fe)cos7     _  rP-{-2slm-{-tm* 
R-h^^k^^(ph^qky^    VTh^T?    ' 

where  the  direction  cosines  Z,  m  of  a  radius  in  the  tangent  plane  have  been  intro- 
duced from  (64),  is  the  general  ezpression  for  the  curvature  of  a  normal  section. 

The  form 

1^     rh^-^2shk-\-tk^  1 

R      A»  +  ik2  +  (pA  +  gA;)«  VTT^T?' 

where  the  direction  h,  k  of  the  projected  radius  remains,  is  frequently  more  con- 
venient than  (66)  which  contains  the  direction  cosines  I,  m  of  the  original  direction 
in  the  tangent  plane.   Meusnier's  Theorem  may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

cos  r      rP  +  2  sbn  -|-  tm*  .-,. 
=  — 7==— »                                             (07) 

^  Vl  + 1)«  4-  g* 

where  p  is  the  angle  between  an  oblique  section  and  the  tangent  plane  and  where 
{,  m  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  intersection  of  the  planes. 

The  work  here  given  has  depended  for  its  relative  simplicity  of  statement  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  surface  (46)  in  solved  form.  It  is  merely  a  problem  in 
implicit  partial  differentiation  to  pass  from  p,  g,  r, «, « to  their  equivalents  in  terms 
of  F^  JF*y,  F^  or  the  derivatives  of  0,  ^,  x  ^7  «»  P- 
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EXERCISES 

1.  In  (49)  show  —  =  -^  + cos  2  ^  +  «  sin  2  ^  and  find  the  directions  of 

^    '  R        2  2 

maximum  and  minimum  R.  If  R^  and  R^  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  values 
of  R,  show 

■=-  +  -^  =  r  +  t    and    --—-  =  rf  — A 

Half  of  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  is  called  the  mean  curvature;  the  product  of  the 
curvatures  is  called  the  total  curvature. 

2.  Find  the  mean  curvature,  the  total  curvature,  and  therefrom  (by  construct- 
ing and  solving  a  quadratic  equation)  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  origin : 

(a)  z  =  xy,        03)  2  =  x«  +  xy  +  y«,        (7)  «  =  a;(x  +  y). 

3.  In  the  surfaces  {a)  z  =  xy  and  (fi)  z  =  2x^  +  y'  find  at  (0,  0)  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  sections  made  by  the  planes 

(a-)  X  +  y  =  0,        05)  «  +  y  +  «  =  0,         (7)  «  +  y  +  2«  =  0, 

(«)  x-2y  =  0,        (e)  x-2y  +  «  =  0,         (f)  x  +  2y  +  }«  =  0. 
The  oblique  sections  are  to  be  treated  by  applying  Meusnier^s  Theorem. 

4.  Find  the  asymptotic  directions  at  (0,  0)  in  Exs.  2  and  8. 

5.  Show  that  a  devdapable  surface  is  eterywhere  parabolic,  that  is,  that  rt  —  ^  =  0 
at  every  point ;  and  conversely.  To  do  this  consider  the  surface  as  the  envelope  of 

its  tangent  plane  «  -  P(,x  —  g^V  =  z^  -  Pd^o  -  ^0^01  where  Po»  Qo^  «o»  Vo*  «o  *^  ^^<^ 
tions  of  a  single  parameter  a.   Hence  show 

j(^^  =  0  =  (rt  -  ^),    and    j^P.'  «.  -  P(^o  -  goyy^  =  y,(««  -  rt)o. 

The  first  result  proves  the  statement ;  the  second,  its  converse. 

6.  Find  the  differential  equations  of  the  asymptotic  lines  and  lines  of  curvature 
on  these  surfaces : 

(a)  «  =  xy,        iP)  z-  tan-i(y/x),        (7)  ««  +  y^  =  coshx,        («)  xyz  =  1. 

7.  Show  that  the  mean  curvature  and  total  curvature  are 

1/1        1\      r(l4-g')  +  <(l+P«)-2p(y8  1     ^        rf-a^ 

2U1      V  2(l+i)a  +  g«)i  '        «i«2      (l+l)?  +  ««)«* 

8.  Find  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  (1,  1)  in  Ex.  6. 

9.  An  umbilic  is  a  point  of  a  surface  at  which  the  principal  radii  of  curvature 

(and  hence  all  radii  of  curvature  for  normal  sections)  are  equal.    Show  that  the 

r           s           t 
conditions  are =  —  = for  an  umbilic,  and  determine  the  umbilics  of 

l+p-^     pg      l  +  g« 
the  ellipsoid  with  semiaxes  a,  6,  c. 


CHAPTER   VI 

COMPLEX  NUMBERS  ASD  VECTORS 

70.  Operators  and  operations.  If  an  entity  u  is  changed  into  an 
entity  v  by  some  law,  the  change  may  be  regarded  as  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  Uf  the  operand,  to  convert  it  into  v ;  and  if  /  be  introduced 
as  the  symbol  of  the  operation,  the  result  may  be  written  as  v  =^fu. 
For  brevity  the  symbol  /  is  often  called  an  operator.  Various  sorts 
of  operand,  operator,  and  result  are  familiar.  Thus  if  i«  is  a  positive 
number  n,  the  application  of  the  operator  V  gives  the  square  root ;  if  u 
represents  a  range  of  values  of  a  variable  x,  the  expression  f{x)  or  fx 
denotes  a  function  ot  x\  if  u  be  a  function  of  x,  the  operation  of  dif- 
ferentiation may  be  symbolized  by  D  and  the  result  Du  is  the  deriva- 
tive ;  the  symbol  of  definite  integration  |    (*)  eZ«  converts  a  function 

u  (x)  into  a  number ;  and  so  on  in  great  variety. 

The  reason  for  making  a  short  study  of  operators  is  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  concepts  and  rules  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  may 
be  so  defined  for  operators  themselves  as  to  lead  to  a  calculus  of  operas 
tions  which  is  of  frequent  use  in  mathematics ;  the  single  application  to 
the  integration  of  certain  differential  equations  (§  95)  is  in  itself  highly 
valuable.  The  fundamental  concept  is  that  of  a  product :  If  u  is  oper- 
ated upon  byfto  givefu  =  v  and  ifvis  operated  upon  by  g  to  give  gv  =  w, 

so  that  .  >.  >.  ,4  V 

fu  =  V,         gv  =  gfu  =  w,         gfu  =  w,  (1) 

then  the  operation  indicated  a^s  gf  which  converts  u  directly  into  w  is 
called  the  product  off  by  g.  If  the  functional  symbols  sin  and  log  be 
regarded  as  operators,  the  symbol  log  sin  could  be  regarded  as  the 
product.  The  transformations  of  turning  the  ary-plane  over  on  the 
2e-axis,  so  that  a;'  =  ac,  y'  =  —  y,  and  over  the  y-axis,  so  that  x'  =  —  x, 
y'  =  y,  may  be  regarded  as  operations ;  the  combination  of  these  opera- 
tions gives  the  transformation  x'  ^  —  Xy  y*  =  —  y,  which  is  equivalent 
to  rotating  the  plane  through  180^  about  the  origin. 

The  products  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  satisfy  the  commutative  law 
gf=zfgy  that  is,  the  products  of  g  by /and  of  /  by  g  are  equal.  This 
is  not  true  of  operators  in  general,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 

149 
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log  sin  X  and  sin  log  x  are  different.  Whenever  the  order  of  the  factors 
is  immaterial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transformations  jost  considered,  the 
o[>erators  are  said  to  Ije  eommutative.  Another  law  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra  is  that  when  there  are  three  or  more  factors  in  a  prodnct,  the 
factors  may  be  grouped  at  pleasure  without  altering  the  result,  that  is, 

hW)  =  ih9)f=^9f-  (2) 

This  is  known  as  the  associative  law  and  operators  which  obey  it  are 
called  associative.  Only  associative  operators  are  considered  in  the 
work  here  given. 

For  the  repetition  of  an  operator  several  times 

ff^'f,  fff=r,  rr=r^\  (3) 

tlie  usual  notation  of  powers  is  used.  The  law  of  indices  clearly  holds ; 
for  /*"*'■  means  tliat  /  is  applied  vi  -h  n  times  successively,  whereas 
/*/■  means  tliat  it  is  applied  n  times  and  then  m  times  more.  Not 
applying  the  ofjerator/at  all  would  naturally  be  denoted  by/^,  so  that 
J^u  =  u  and  the  oi)erator  f^  would  be  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  1 ; 
the  notation  /®  =  1  is  adopted. 

If  for  a  given  operation  /  there  can  be  found  an  operation  g  such 
that  the  product  fy  =f^  =  1  is  equivalent  to  no  operation,  then  g  is 
oalled  the  inverse  of /and  notations  such  as 

are  reg^ularly  borrowed  from  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Thus  the  inverse 
of  the  square  is  the  square  root,  the  inverse  of  sin  is  sin~*,  the  inverse 

of  the  logarithm  is  the  exponential,  the  inverse  of  Z>  is  i .  Some  oper- 
ations have  no  inverse;  multiplication  by  0  is  a  case,  and  so  is  the 
square  when  applied  to  a  negative  number  if  only  real  numbers  are 
considered.  Other  operations  have  more  than  one  inverse;  integrar 
tion,  the  inverse  of  Z),  involves  an  arbitrary  additive  constant,  and  the 
inverse  sine  is  a  multiple  valued  function.  It  is  therefore  not  always 
true  tliat /"*/=  1,  but  it  is  customary  to  mean  by  f"^  that  particulai- 
in  verse  of/  for  which  f-^f^iff-^^  =  1.  Higher  negative  powers  are 
deilned  by  the  equation  /"* "  =  (/"  ^)",  and  it  readily  follows  that 
/'/■"  =  1,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example 

The  law  of  indices  f^f^  _-^  +  ii  ^/^^  holds  for  negative  indices,  except 
in  so  far  as  /~  */  may  not  be  equal  to  1  and  may  be  required  in  the 
reduction  of  /"/"  to  /"+ ". 
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If  Uy  V,  and  u  -{-v  are  operands  for  the  operator /and  if 

f(u-{'v)=fu+fv,  (5) 

so  that  the  operator  applied  to  the  sum  gives  the  same  result  as  the 
sum  of  the  results  of  operating  on  each  operand,  then  the  operator 
/  is  called  linear  or  distributive.  If  /  denotes  a  function  such  that 
f{^  +  y)  =/(^)  -^fd/))  ^^  ^^^  been  seen  (Ex.  9,  p.  45)  that  /  must  be 
equivalent  to  multiplication  by  a  constant  and  fx  =  Cx,  For  a  less 
specialized  interpretation  this  is  not  so;  for 

D(u  +  v)  =  Du  4"  Dv     and    |(w-|-t;)=  \  u  +  j  v 

are  two  of  the  fundamental  formulas  of  calculus  and  show  operators 
which  are  distributive  and  not  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  a  constant 
Nevertheless  it  does  follow  by  the  same  reasoning  as  used  before  (Ex.  9, 
p.  45),  that/nu  =  nfu  if /is  distributive  and  if  n  is  a  rational  number. 
Some  operators  have  also  the  property  of  addition.  Suppose  that  u 
is  an  operand  and  /  g  are  operators  such  that  fa  and  gu  are  things  that 
may  be  added  together  as  fu  -h  gu,  then  the  sum  of  the  operators,  /+  ^, 
is  defined  by  the  equation  (f+g)u=:fu  +  gu.  If  furthermore  the 
operators  /,  g,  h  are  distributive,  then 

h{f+g)^hf^hg    and     {f+g)h=^fh^gh,  (6) 

and  the  multiplication  of  the  operators  becomes  itself  distributive.  To 
prove  this  fact,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  consider  that 

^[(/+  O)'^']  =  ^(A  +  9^)  =  AA  +  ^9^ 
and  (/  +  g)  (hu)  =  fhu  +  ghu. 

Operators  which  are  associative^  commutative,  distributive,  and  which 
admit  addition  may  he  treated  algehraically,  in  so  far  as  polynomials  are 
concerned,  by  the  ordinary  algorism^s  of  algebra ;  for  it  is  by  means 
of  the  associative,  commutative,  and  distributive  laws,  and  the  law  of 
indices  that  ordinary  algebraic  polynomials  are  rearranged,  multiplied 
out,  and  factored.  Now  the  operations  of  multiplication  by  constants 
and  of  differentiation  or  partial  differentiation  as  applied  to  a  function 
of  one  or  more  variables  x,  y,  z,  *"  do  satisfy  these  laws.   For  instance 

c (Du)  =  D (cu),  DJ)^u  =  D^D^u,  (D^  +  D^)D,u  =  DJ)^u  +  D^D,u.   (7) 

Hence,  for  example,  if  y  be  a  function  of  x,  the  expression 

LTy  -h  a^LT-'^y  H h  a«-i^y  +  «,y, 

where  the  coefficients  a  are  constants,  may  be  written  as 

(Z>-  +  ap'-^  +  •  •   -h  a^^iD  +  a.)y  (8) 
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and  may  then  be  factored  into  the  form 

[(Z)  -  aJ(Z)  _  or^  . . .  (Z)  _  «_,)(/)  -  a.)]y,  (S*) 

where  a^,  a^,  •••,«.  are  the  roots  of  the  algebraic  polynomial 

a:"  +  a^af-^  -\ h  a^_jX  +  a.  =  0. 


1.  Show  that  (fgh)-^  =  h-^g-^f-^^  that  is,  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  product  of 
operations  is  the  product  of  the  reciprocals  in  inverse  order. 

2.  By  definition  the  operator  gfg-^  is  called  the  transform  of  /  by  g.  Show 
that  (a)  the  transform  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  transforms  of  the  factors 
taken  in  the  same  order,  and  {p)  the  transform  of  the  inverse  is  the  inverse  of  the 
transform. 

3.  Its^l  but  «^  =  1,  the  operator  s  is  by  definition  said  to  be  iwoobilory.  Show 
that  (a)  an  involutory  operator  is  equal  to  its  own  inverse ;  and  conversely  (/9)  if 
an  operator  and  its  inverse  are  equal,  the  operator  is  involutory ;  and  (7)  if  the 
product  of  two  involutory  operators  is  commutative,  the  product  is  itself  involu- 
tory ;  and  conversely  (h)  if  the  product  of  two  involutory  operators  is  involutory, 
the  operators  are  commutative. 

4.  If  /  and  g  are  both  distributive,  so  are  the  products /(^  and  gf, 
6.  If /is  distributive  and  n  rational,  showyhu  =  nfa, 

6.  Expand  the  following  operators  first  by  ordinary  formal  multiplication  and 
second  by  applying  the  operators  successively  as  indicated,  and  show  the  results 
are  identical  by  translating  both  into  familiar  forms. 

(a)  (D-l)(D-.2)y,    ^n«.  g-8g  +  2y, 

(/J)  (D-l)D(D  +  l)y,  (7)  D(D-2)(D+l)(D  +  8)y. 

7.  Show  that  (D  —  a)  I  c*"*  Ce-^Xdz  =  -T,  where  -X"  is  a  function  of  x,  and 
hence  infer  that  c«*  Ce-^(9)dz  is  the  inverse  of  the  operator  (D  —  a)  (•). 

8.  Show  that  D(e«^)  =  e^(D  +  a)y  and  hence  generalize  to  show  that  If 
P(I>)  denote  any  polynomial  in  D  with  constant  coefficients,  then 

P(D) '  tf^  =  e^P{D  +  a)y. 

Apply  this  to  the  following  and  check  the  results. 

(a)  (I>»-8D  +  2)e«'V  =  e«*(I>»  +  D)y  =  c«*(^  +  ^V 
(/J)  (I>»-8D-2)e«y,        (7)  (D»-8D  +  2)ef^. 

9.  If  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  x  =  e*  show  that 

IhtV  =  e-«Diy,  D|y  =  e-a«D,(A-  l)y,  •  •  •,  D^y  =  e-p'DiCDi- 1) •  •  •  (A-p  +  l)y. 

10.  Is  the  expression  (hDx  +  ^I>9Yi  which  occurs  in  Taylor^s  Formula  (|  64), 
the  nth  power  of  the  operator  hDx  +  ^I^  or  is  it  merely  a  conventional  symbol  f 
The  same  question  relative  to  (zAt  +  V-^)*  occurring  in  Euler^s  Formula  (|  68)  ? 
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71.  Complex  numbers.  In  the  formal  solution  of  the  equation 
03?  -f-  ^05  +  c  =  0,  where  ^  <  4  ac,  numbers  of  the  form  m-\-n  V—  1, 
where  m  and  n  are  real,  arise.  Such  numbers  are  called  complex  or 
imaginary ;  the  part  m  is  called  the  real  part  and  n  V—  1  the  pure 
im^iginary  part  of  the  number.  It  is  customary  to  write  V— 1  =  i  and 
to  treat  i  as  a  literal  quantity  subject  to  the  relation  i*  =  —  1.  The  defini- 
tions for  the  equality^  additiofiy  and  multiplication  of  complex  num- 

a  +  bi  =  c  -\-  di    if  and  only  if    a  =  Cy  b  =  dy 

[a  +  bi"]  -f-  [c  4-  di"]  =  (a  -f-  c)  +  (^  +  ^  ^'>  W 

[a  -f-  bi"]  [c  +  rfi]  =  (ac  —  bd)  4-  (arf  +  be)  L 

It  readily  follows  that  the  commutativey  associativey  and  distributive 
laws  hold  in  the  domain  of  complex  numbers ,  namely, 

a^P=zp  +  ay  (or  4-  ^)  4-  y  =  a  4-  (i8  4-  y), 

ap=pay  («i8)  y  = « (iSy),  (10) 

a(i8  +  y)  =  a)8 4-  ay,  («  4-  i8) y  =  ay  4-  )8y, 

where  Greek  letters  have  been  used  to  denote  complex  numbers. 
Division  is  accomplished  by  the  method  of  rationalization. 

a  -^bi      a  -{-bic  —  di  _  (ac  4-  bd)  4-  (be  —  ad)  i 

c-^di"  c  +  dic^di"  c*4-«^  '  ^^ 

This  is  always  possible  except  when  <?  -\-<P  =  0,  that  is,  when  both  e 
and  d  are  0.  A  complex  number  is  defined  as  0  when  and  only  when 
its  real  and  pure  imaginary  parts  are  both  zero.  With  this  definition  0 
has  the  ordinary  properties  that  a  +  0  =  a  and  aO  =  0  and  that  a/0  is 
impossible.  Furthermore  tf  a  product  afi  vanishesy  either  aor  fi  vanish^. 
For  suppose 

[a  4-  bi]  [c  4-  dq  =z  (ac  —  bd) -{- (ad -{- be)  i  =  0. 

Then  ac  —  W  =  0    and     a^  4- *c  =  0,  (12) 

from  which  it  follows  that  either  a  =  J  =  0  or  c  =  rf=0.  From  the 
fact  that  a  product  cannot  vanish  unless  one  of  its  factors  vanishes 
follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  cancellation.  In  brief,  all  the  elementary 
laws  of  real  algebra  hold  also  for  the  algebra  of  complex  numbers. 

By  assuming  a  set  of  Cartesian  coordinates  in  the  a;y-plane  and  asso- 
ciating the  number  a  4-  ^*  to  the  point  (a,  b),  a  graphical  represerUation 
is  obtained  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  number  scale  for  real  num- 
bers. The  point  (a,  b)  alone  or  the  directed  line  from  the  origin  to  the 
point  (a,  b)  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  number  a-^bL 
If  OP  and  OQ  are  two  directed  lines  representing  the  two  nimibers 
a  4-  bi  and  c  4-  di,  a  reference  to  the  figure  shows  that  the  line  which 
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represents  the  sum  of  the  numbers  is  OR,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  OP  and  OQ  are  sides.  Thus  t?ie  geometric  law  for  adding 
complex  numbers  is  the  same  as  the  law  for  compounding  forces  and  is 
known  a^  the  parallelogram  law.  A  segment  ^4^  of  a  line  possesses 
magnitude,  the  length  AB^  and  direction,  the 

direction   of  the   line  AB  from  A  Ui  B,    A   y\     ^     ^^^s'^^*'*^^'*'^ 
quantity  which  hus  magnitude  and  direction  is 
called  a  vector;  and  t?ie parallelogram  law  is 
caMed  the  law  of  vector  addition.  Complex  numr-    q 
hers  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  vectors. 

From  the  figure  it  also  appears  that  OQ  and  PR  have  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  direction,  so  that  as  vectors  they  are  equal  although  they 
start  from  different  points.  As  OP  4-  PR  will  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
OP  -{•  OQf  the  definition  of  addition  may  be  given  as  the  triangle  law 
instead  of  as  the  parallelogram  law ;  namely,  from  the  terminal  end  P 
of  the  first  vector  lay  off  the  second  vector  PR  and  close  the  triangle 
by  joining  the  initial  end  O  of  the  first  vector  to  the  terminal  end  R  of 
the  second.  The  absolute  value  of  a  complex  nimiber  a  4-  ^  is  the 
magnitude  of  its  vector  OP  and  is  equal  to  Va^  -j-  b^,  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  real  part  and  of  the  coefficient  of  its  pure 
imaginary  part.  The  absolute  value  is  denoted  by  |a  4-  ^t|  as  in  the  case 
of  reals.  If  a  and  fi  are  two  complex  numbers,  the  rule  |a|4-|i8|^|a4-i8| 
is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  other  two.  If  the  absolute  value  is  given  and  the  initial  end 
of  the  vector  is  fixed,  the  terminal  end  is  thereby  constrained  to  lie 
u|K)n  a  circle  concentric  with  the  initial  end. 

72.  When  the  complex  numbers  are  laid  off  from  the  origin,  polar 
coordinates  may  Ix*.  used  in  place  of  Cartesian.    Then 

r  =a  Vrt*  4-  b\       <h  =  taii"V>/rt*,       a  =  r  cos  ih,       b  =  r  sin  ^ 
and  fi,  -f-  ift  =  r(co8  ^  +  t  sin  ^). 

The  absolute  value  r  is  often  called  the  modulus  or  magnitude  of  the 
complex  number ;  the  angle  ^  is  called  the  angle  or  argument  of  the 
number  and  suffers  a  certain  indetermination  in  that  2  rnr,  where  n  is 
a  positive  or  negative  integer,  may  be  added  to  ^  without  affecting  the 
number.  This  polar  representation  is  particularly  useful  in  discussing 
products  and  quotients.   For  if 

«  =  r^  (cos  ^  +  i  sin  ^j),         )»  =  ^(cos  *,  4-  *  sin  ^^, 
then  <»/5  =  rjr,[cos(4^j4-*^>4-»*sin(*,4-*,)], 

*  As  boUi  oMt  4  mod  sin  4  are  known,  the  quadrmnt  of  this  Kogle  is  detennined. 
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as  may  be  seen  by  multiplication  according  to  the  rule.  Hence  the 
magnitude  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  factors, 
and  the  angle  of  a  product  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors;  the 
general  rule  being  proved  by  induction. 

The  interpretation  of  multiplication  by  a  complex  number  as  an  oper- 
ation is  illuminating.  Let  )3  be  the  multiplicand  and  a  the  multiplier. 
As  the  product  afi  has  a  magnitude  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magni- 
tudes and  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles,  the  factor  a  used  as 
a  multiplier  may  be  interpreted  as  effecting  the  rotation  of  fi  through 
the  angle  of  a  and  the  stretching  of  p  in  the  ratio  |<i^| :  1.  From  the 
geometric  viewpoint,  therefore,  multiplication  by  a  complex  number  is 
an  operation  of  rotation  and  stretching  in  the  plane.  In  the  case  of 
a  =  cos  ^  +  i  sin  ^  with  r  =  1,  the  operation  is  only  of  rotation  and 
hence  the  factor  cos  ^  4-  *  sin  ^  is  often  called  a  cyclic  factor  or  versor. 
In  particular  the  nimiber  i  =  V— 1  will  effect  a  rotation  through  90* 
when  used  as  a  multiplier  and  is  known  as  a  quadrantal  versor.  The 
series  of  powers  i,  i^  =  —  1,  i*  =  —  i,  {*  =  1  give  rotations  through  90*, 
180",  270",  360".  This  fact  is  often  given  as  the  reason  for  laying  off 
pure  imaginary  nimibers  bi  along  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  reals. 

As  a  particular  product,  the  nth  power  of  a  complex  nimiber  is 

a*  =  (a  4-  iby  =  [r  (cos  ^  4-  i  sin  ^)]"  =  r"  (cos  n^  +  i  sin  n^)  ;  (16) 
and  (cos  ^  4-  *  sin  ^)*  =  cos  n^  4-  i  sin  n^,  (16*) 

which  is  a  special  case,  is  known  as  De  Moivre^s  Theorem  and  is  of  use 
in  evaluating  the  functions  of  n^ ;  for  the  binomial  theorem  may  be 
applied  and  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  expansion  may  be 
equated  to  cos  n^  and  sin  n^.    Hence 

cos  n^  =  cos"^ ^^-^-j — ^  cos"~*^  sin*^ 

Z I 


.  n(»  -  l)(n  -  2)(w  -  3)       ._,^   .  ,^ 


41 


(16) 


sin  n^  =  n  cos""^^  sin  ^ ^ ^ ^  cos*"'^  sin'^  H . 

As  the  nth  root  •>/«  of  a  must  be  a  number  which  when  raised  to  the 
nth  power  gives  a,  the  nth  root  may  be  written  as 

-y/a  =  •>/r(cos  ^/n  4-  i  sin  ^/n).  (17) 

The  angle  ^,  however,  may  have  any  of  the  set  of  values 

^,     «^4-27r,     ^4-47r,     •.,     ^4-2(n-l)7r, 
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and  the  nth  parts  of  these  give  the  n  different  angles 

— ,     — h >     — I J     ••-,     — h — ^  ' — •  (lo) 

n       n        n        n        n  n  n  ^     ^ 

Hence  there  may  be  found  just  n  different  nth  roots  of  any  given  com- 
plex nimiber  (including,  of  course,  the  reals). 

The  roots  qf  unity  deserve  mention.  The  equation  x"  =  1  has  in  the  real  domain 
one  or  two  roots  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even.  But  if  1  be  regarded  as  a  complex 
number  of  which  the  pure  imaginary  part  is  zero,  it  may  be  represented  by  a  point 
at  a  unit  distance  from  the  origin  upon  the  axis  of  reals ;  the  magnitude  of  1  is  1 
and  the  angle  of  1  is  0,  2  ir,  •  •  • ,  2  (n  —  1)  ir.  The  nth  roots  of  1  will  therefore  have 
the  magnitude  1  and  one  of  the  angles  0,  2  it/ti,  •  •  • ,  2  (n  —  1)  w/n.  The  n  nth  roots 
are  therefore 

1,    a  =  cos l-isin  —  i  a' =  cos —  +  isin — .  ••*$ 

n  n  n  n 

2(n-l)ir  .  ,  ,    2(n-l)ir 

a«-i  =  C08-^ —  +  isin-^ '—, 

n  n 

and  may  be  evaluated  with  a  table  of  natural  functions.  Now  2"  —  1  =0  is  factor- 
able as(x  —  l)(a?»-i  +  x»-*  +  '«.  +  x  +  l)  =  0,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
nth  roots  other  than  1  must  all  satisfy  the  equation  formed  by  setting  the  second 
factor  equal  to  0.  As  a  in  particular  satisfies  this  equation  and  the  other  roots  are 
a',  •  •  • ,  o^'i,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  n  nth  roots  of  unity  is  zero. 

BXERCISBS 

1.  Prove  the  distributive  law  of  multiplication  for  complex  numbers. 

2.  By  definition  the  pair  of  imaginaries  a  +  H  and  a  —  bi  are  called  conjugate 
imaginaries.  Prove  that  (a)  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  conjugate  imaginaries 
are  real ;  and  conversely  (/3)  if  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  imaginaries  are  both 
real,  the  imaginaries  are  conjugate. 

3.  Show  that  if  P(x,  y)  is  a  symmetric  polynomial  in  z  and  y  with  real  coeffi- 
cients so  that  P(x,  y)  =  P(y,  x),  then  if  conjugate  imaginaries  be  substituted  forx 
and  y,  the  value  of  the  polynomial  will  be  real. 

4.  Show  that  if  a  +  &i  is  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation  P(x)  =  0  with  real 
coefficients,  then  a  —  &i  is  also  a  root  of  the  equation. 

6.  Carry  out  the  indicated  operations  algebraically  and  make  a  graphical  repre* 
sentation  for  every  number  concerned  and  for  the  answer : 

(a)  (1  +  i)«,         03)  (1  +  V3 0(1  -  0»        (7)  (3  +  V=^)(4  +  V=l), 

..vl  +  i              ,,  1-^iVs  ^ 

(«)  :; — :.»  («)  F'  (n 


— » 


l-i  1-»V8  V2-iV'8 

6.  Plot  and  find  the  modulus  and  angle  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  -2,        (/J)-2-v/iri,        (-y)8  +  4i,        (J)J_JvC:8 
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7.  Show  that  the  moduhu  of  a  quotient  of  tvoo  numbers  is  the  quotient  of  the  moduh 
and  thai  the  angle  is  the  angle  cf  the  numerator  less  that  of  the  denominaior. 

8.  Carry  out  the  indicated  operations  trigonometrically  and  plot: 

(a)  The  examples  of  Ex.  6,  (p)  Vl  +  i  Vl-t,        (y)  \/-2  +  2\^ 

(«)  (vrTi + vr:n)s         (e)  vv¥w^,    (o  v^+Tvfi, 

(i,)  4^16 (cos 2XXP  +  i sin 200°),         (0)  V^,  (i)  Vsi. 

9.  Find  the  equations  of  analytic  geometry  which  represent  the  tran8forma< 
tion  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  a  =  —  1  +  V— 8. 

10.  Show  that  |z  —  a|  =  r,  where  2  is  a  variable  and  a  a  fixed  complex  number, 
is  the  equation  of  the  circle  (x  —  a)*  +  (y  —  6)*  =  r*. 

11.  Find  oo8  5x  and  cos 82  in  terms  of  cosx,  and  sin6x  and  sin 7 2  in  terms  of 
sinz. 

12.  Obtain  to  four  decimal  places  the  five  roots  Vl, 

13.  li  x  =  X'{-  iy  and  t'  =  x'  -\-  i^,  show  that  z'  =  (cos0  —  isin^)^—  a  is  the 
formula  for  shifting  the  axes  through  the  vector  distance  a  =  a  +  i&  to  the  new 
origin  (a,  b)  and  turning  them  through  the  angle  0.  Deduce  the  ordinary  equa- 
tions of  transformation. 

14.  Show  that  |z— a|  =  ik|z  —  /9|,  where  k  is  real,  is  the  equation  of  a  circle ; 
specify  the  position  of  the  circle  carefully.  Use  the  theorem :  The  locus  of  points 
whose  distances  to  two  fixed  points  are  in  a  constant  ratio  is  a  circle  the  diameter 
of  which  is  divided  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  fixed  points. 

16.  The  transformation  z'  = »  where  a,  5,  c,  d  are  complex  and  od  —  &c  ^  0, 

cz^d 

is  called  the  general  Unear  tranrformaUon  of  z  into  z".  Show  that 


|«'  —  a'|  =  *!«'  — /J'l    becomes    |«— a|  =  ik 


ca  +  d 


\z^fi\. 


cfi  +  d 

Hence  infer  that  the  transformation  carries  circles  into  circles,  and  points  which 
divide  a  diameter  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  ratio  into  points  which 
divide  some  diameter  of  the  new  circle  similarly,  but  generally  with  a  different  ratio. 

73.  Functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Let  z  =  x  -{-iyhea,  complex 
variable  representable  geometrically  as  a  variable  ^int  in  the  a;y-plane, 
which  may  be  called  the  complex  plane.  As  z  determines  the  two  real 
nimibers  x  and  y,  any  function  F(x,  y)  which  is  the  simi  of  two  single 
valued  real  functions  in  the  form 

F(aj,  y)  =  X(Xj  y)  +  iY{x,  y)  =  /2(co8  ♦  +  »sin  ♦)  (19) 

will  be  completely  determined  in  value  if  «  is  given.  Such  a  function 
is  called  a  complex  function  (and  not  a  function  of  the  complex  variable, 
for  reasons  that  will  appear  later).  The  magnitude  and  angle  of  the 
function  are  determined  by 


X     ,    .       Y 


R^-y/X^^  y«,        co8»  =  -,8in»  =  ^.  (20) 

R  R 
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The  function  F  is  continuous  by  definition  when  and  only  when  "both 
X  and  Y  are  continuous  functions  of  (x,  y)\  R  \%  then  continuous  in 
(a?,  y)  and  F  can  vanish  only  when  iJ  =  0 ;  the  angle  ♦  regarded  as  a 
function  of  (x,  y)  is  also  continuous  and  determinate  (except  for  the 
additive  2  mr)  unless  jR  =  0,  in  which  case  X  and  Y  also  vanish  and  the 
expression  for  $  involves  an  indeterminate  form  in  two  variables  and 
is  generally  neither  determinate  nor  continuous  (§  44). 

If  the*  derivative  of  F  with  respect  to  z  were  sought  for  the  value 
«  =  a  -f-  i6,  the  procedure  would  be  entirely  analogous  to  that  in  the 
case  of  a  real  function  of  a  real  variable.  The  increment  A;s  =  Ax  +  i^y 
would  be  assumed  for  z  and  AF  would  be  computed  and  the  quotient 
AF/£kz  would  be  formed.    Thus  by  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  (§  46), 

AF_Ax  +  tAr^(;s:;-htr;)Ax  +  (x:4-tOAy  ^ 

Az        Ax  -f-  iAy  Ax  -f-  tAy  ^     ' 

where  the  derivatives  are  formed  for  (a,  b)  and  where  {  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal complex  number.  When  A«  approaches  0,  both  Ax  and  Ay  must 
approach  0  without  any  implied  relation  between  them.  In  general  the 
limit  of  AF/Az  is  a  double  limit  (§  44)  and  may  therefore  depend  on 
the  way  in  which  Ax  and  Ay  approach  their  limit  0. 

Now  if  first  Ay  =  0  and  then  subsequently  Ax  =  0,  the  value  of  the 
limit  of  AF/A«  is  X^  4-  iY^  taken  at  the  point  (a,  b) ;  whereas  if  first 
Ax  ==  0  and  then  Ay  =  0,  the  value  is  —  iX^  +  F^.  Hence  if  the  limit 
of  AF/Az  is  to  be  independent  of  the  way  in  which  Az  approaches  0,  it 
is  surely  necessary  that 

M_i.-^^-    .ax    ar 

ox         OX  oy       Oy 

dX      dY         .     dX  BY  ,^^. 

OP  •5r  =  T"    and    -r-  =  — -5-.  (22) 

Cx       oy  oy  ox  ^     ^ 

And  ^f^nversely  if  these  relations  are  satisfied,  then 


/^x     dY\         (dY    .ax\,. 


—  =  /—  4-4— \ 

A«  "     " 


and  the  limit  is  X^  4-  iF^  =  Y^  —  iX^  taken  at  the  point  (a,  b),  and  is 
independent  of  the  way  in  which  Az  approaches  zero.  The  desirability 
of  having  at  least  the  ordinary  functions  differentiable  suggests  the 
definition:  A  complex  function  -P(x,  y)  =X(x,  y)  -{'iY(x,  y)  is  con- 
sidered as  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  z  =  x  +  iy  when  and  only 
when  X  and  Y  are  in  general  differentiahle  and  satisfy  the  relations  (22). 
Ill  this  cxise  the  derivative  is 
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^  ^  ^  dz^  dx         dx"  dy         dy  ^     ^ 

These  conditions  may  also  be  expressed  in  polar  coordinates  (Ex.  2). 

A  few  words  about  the  function  4»(2,  y).  This  is  a  multiple  valued  function  of 
the  variables  (x,  y),  and  the  difference  between  two  neighboring  branches  is  the  con- 
stant 2  ir.  The  application  of  the  discussion  of  §  45  to  this  case  shows  at  once  that, 
in  any  simply  connected  region  of  the  complex  plane  which  contains  no  point  (a,  h) 
such  that  R  (a,  h)  =  0,  the  different  branches  of  4>  (x,  y)  may  be  entirely  separated 
so  that  the  value  of  ^  must  return  to  its  initial  value  when  any  closed  curve  is  de- 
scribed by  the  point  (x,  y).  If,  however,  the  region  is  multiply  connected  or  contains 
points  for  which  R  =  0  (which  makes  the  region  multiply  connected  because  these 
points  must  be  cut  out),  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  circuits  for  which  ^, 
although  changing  continuously,  will  not  return  to  its  initial  value.  Indeed  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  ^  does  not  return  to  its  initial  value  when  changing  continuously  as 
(jc,  y)  describes  the  boundary  of  a  region  simply  connected  except  for  the  excised 
points,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  must  be  points  in  the  region  for  which  R  =  0. 

An  application  of  these  results  may  be  made  to  give  a  very  simple  demonstration 
of  the  fundamenial  theorem  of  algebra  that  every  equation  of  the  nth  degree  has  at  least 
one  root.   Consider  the  function 

F(z)  =  z»  +  ai2»-i  +  •  •  •  +  On-iz  +  a„  =  Jr(x,  y)  +  iY{Zy  y), 

where  X  and  Y  are  found  by  writing  z  as  x  +  iy  and  expanding  and  rearranging. 
T^^e  functions  X  and  Y  will  be  polynomials  in  (x,  y)  and  will  therefore  be  every- 
where finite  and  continuous  in  (x,  y).   Consider  the  angle  ^  of  F,  Then 

*  =  ang.  of  F=  ang.  of  z*  (l  +  —  +  •••  +  ^^  +  — )  =  ang.  of  z"  +  ang.  of  (1+. .  •). 

\        z  z"~^      z"/ 

Next  draw  about  the  origin  a  circle  of  radius  r  so  large  that 


«i 


On-l 


On 
2* 


gn-l 

Then  for  all  points  z  upon  the  circumference  the  angle  of  F  is 

*  =  ang.  of  F=  n(ang.  of  z)  +  ang.  of  (1  +  ij),        |i?|<e. 

Now  let  the  point  (x,  y)  describe  the  circumference.  The  angle  of  z  will  change  by 
2  IT  for  the  complete  circuit.  Hence  *  must  change  by  2y»r  and  does  not  return  to 
its  initial  value.  Hence  there  is  within  the  circle  at  least  one  point  (a,  b)  for  which 
R  (a,  6)  =  0  and  consequently  for  which  X(o,  6)  =  0  and  F(a,  6)  =  0  and  F(a,  b)  =0. 
Thus  if  a  =  a  +  t&,  then  F{a)  =  0  and  the  equation  F(z)  =  0  Is  seen  to  have  at 
least  the  one  root  a.  It  follows  that  z  —  a  is  a  factor  of  F{z) ;  and  hence  by  induc- 
tion it  may  be  seen  that  F(z)  =  0  has  just  n  roots. 

74.  The  discussion  of  the  algebra  of  complex  numbers  showed  how 
the  sum,  difference,  product,  quotient,  real  powers,  and  real  roots  of 
such  numbers  could  be  found,  and  hence  made  it  possible  to  compute 
the  value  of  any  given  algebraic  expression  or  function  of  z  for  a  given 
value  of  z.   It  remains  to  show  that  any  algebraic  expression  in  z  is 
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really  a  function  of  «  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  derivative  with  respect 
to  z,  and  to  find  the  derivative.  Now  the  differentiation  of  an  algebraic 
function  of  the  variable  x  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  formulas  of  dif- 
ferentiation, (6)  and  (7)  of  §  2.  A  glance  at  the  methods  of  derivation 
of  these  formulas  shows  that  they  were  proved  by  ordinary  algebraic 
manipulations  such  as  have  been  seen  to  be  equally  possible  with  imagi- 
naries  as  with  reals.  It  therefore  may  be  concluded  that  an  algebraic 
expression  in  z  has  a  derivative  with  respect  to  z  and  that  derivative 
may  be  found  just  as  if  z  were  a  real  variable. 

The  case  of  the  elementary  functions  e*,  log  z,  sin  z,  cos  z,  ^^  other 
than  algebraic  is  different ;  for  these  functions  have  not  been  defined 
for  complex  variables.  Now  in  seeking  to  define  these  functions  when  z 
is  complex,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  define  in  such  a  way  that :  1^ 
when  z  is  real,  the  new  and  the  old  definitions  become  identical ;  and 
2^  the  rules  of  operation  with  the  function  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  same  for  the  complex  domain  as  for  the  real.  Thus  it  would  be 
desirable  that  De*  =  e*  and  e*"*"*^  =  e'e'^,  when  z  and  w  are  complex. 
With  these  ideas  in  mind  one  may  proceed  to  define  the  elementary 
functions  for  complex  arguments.   Let 

«•  =  72  (a;,  y)  [cos  ♦  (x,  y)  4- 1  sin  ♦  (x,  y)].  (24) 

The  derivative  of  this  function  is,  by  the  first  rule  of  (23), 

De«  =  r-  (A  cos  *)  + 1  ^  (72  sin  *) 

=  (TJ^cos*  -  72  sin*.*^  4- i(72isin» -h-R  cos*.*^, 

and  if  this  is  to  be  identical  with  e*  above,  the  equations 

72:  cos  *  —  72*:  sin  *  =  72  cos  *  72 '  =  72 

or 
72^sm  ♦  4-  72*x  cos  *  =  72  sin  *  *x  =  0 

must  hold,  where  the  second  pair  is  obtained  by  solving  the  first.  If 
the  second  form  of  the  derivative  in  (23)  had  been  used,  the  results 
would  have  been  72^  =  0,  ♦y  =  1.  It  therefore  appears  that  if  the 
derivative  of  e*,  however  computed,  is  to  be  e*,  then 

72^  =  72,   72;  =  0,   *;  =  o,   *;  =  1 

are  four  conditions  imposed  upon  72  and  *.  These  conditions  will  be 
satisfied  if  72  =  e*  and  *  =  y.*   Hence  define 

e«  =  «*+»>  =  e*(cos  y  -h  *  sin  y).  (25) 

*  The  use  of  the  more  general  solutions  R  =  Ge',  ^  =  y  +  C  would  lead  to  expressions 
which  would  not  reduce  to  6*  when  y  =  0  and  z^xor  would  not  satisfy  «•  -4- «  =  e'e*'. 
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With  this  definition  De*  is  surely  e*,  and  it  is  readily  shown  that  the 
exponential  law  «•  +  "'  =  e'e*'  holds. 

For  the  special  values  ^  iriy  iri,  2iriot  z  the  value  of  e"  is 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  2  niri  be  added  to  «,  e*  is  unchanged ; 

«•+»"''  =  «•,     period    2^1.  (26) 

Thus  in  the  complex  domain  e*  has  the  period  2  tti,  just  as  cos  x  and 
sin  X  have  the  real  period  2  tt.   This  relation  is  inherent ;  for 

e*^  =  cos  y  4-  i  sin  y,     «">^  =  cos  y  —  t  sin  y, 

gift  -4-  6~  C'^  "■"  C"~ 

and  cos  y  = ^ '    sin  y  =  — 5": (27) 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  a  real  variable  y  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  exponentials  of  yi  and  —  yL  As  the  exponential  has  been 
defined  for  all  complex  values  of  z^  it  is  natural  to  use  (27)  to  define 
the  trigonometric  functions  for  complex  values  as 

cos  «  = }    sm  «  =  — r-: —  (27') 

2  2i  ^     -^ 

With  these  definitions  the  ordinary  formulas  for  cos  (z  +  w),  D  sin  «,  •  •  • 
may  be  obtained  and  be  seen  to  hold  for  complex  arguments,  just  as  the 
corresponding  formulas  were  derived  for  the  hyperbolic  functions  (§  5). 
As  in  the  case  of  reals,  the  logarithm  log  z  will  be  defined  for  com- 
plex nimibers  as  the  inverse  of  the  exponential.   Thus 

if         e*  =  w,    then     log  w  =  z  +  2  nirif  (28) 

where  the  periodicity  of  the  function  e*  shows  that  the  logarithm  is  not 
uniquely  determined  but  admits  the  addition  of  2  niri  to  any  one  of  its 
values,  just  as  tan~^  x  admits  the  addition  of  mr.  If  w  is  written  as  a 
complex  number  u  -^  iv  with  modulus  r  =  Vt?+t?  and  with  the  angle 
^,  it  follows  that 

w  =  u  +  iv  =  r  (cos  «^  4- 1  sin  «^)  =  re^'  =  a***'*+^* ;  (29) 

and  log  w  =  log  r  +  ^t  =  log  vV+U^  +  i  tan"^  (v/^) 

is  the  expression  for  the  logarithm  of  w  in  terms  of  the  modulus  and 
angle  of  w ;  the  2  nvi  may  be  added  if  desired. 

To  this  point  the  expression  of  a  power  a^,  where  the  exponent  b  is 
imaginary,  has  had  no  definition.  The  definition  may  now  be  given  in 
terms  of  exponentials  and  logarithms.   Let 

^-.^k«a     Qp    log  a*  =  ft  logo. 
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In  tbU  way  the  problem  of  computing  o^  is  reduced  to  one  already 
solved.  From  the  very  definition  it  ia  seen  that  the  logarithm  of  a 
power  is  the  product  of  the  exponent  by  the  logarithm  of  the  base,  as 
in  the  case  of  reals.  To  indicate  the  path  that  has  been  followed  in 
defining  functions,  a  sort  of  family  tree  may  be  made, 
real  numben,  x  real  ui^es,  x 

Ttti  powers  And  real  tiigooometrlc  functiou, 

rootaof  realB,  z*  cosz,  tinx,  tan-'x,  '■■ 

I     ■ 


exponentials,  lozari thins 
o(  reals,  e',iogx 


exponentials  of  imaginaries,  ^ 


logarithms  of  imaginaries,  logz 
Imaginary  poweia,  ^ 


1.  Show  that  the  following  complex  functions  satisfy  the  conditlouB  (22)  and 
.re  therefore  functions  of  the  complex  variable  x.  Find  F'{x): 

{a)  x3-v*  +  2ixy,  ffi)  x«- 8{xv*  +  a*- p«)  + ((SiV- »*- OsiV). 


(<)  f  cosy  +  ie' Bin g,  (f)  ainzunhy  +  icoszcoshy. 

2.  Show  that  in  polar  coOnlinateH  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  F'(z)  are 

ax_i£r     er_    la-T 

tr  ~  r  e^' 

S.  Use  the  conditions  of  Ex.  2  to  show  from  D  log  z  =  z-'  that  logt;  =  logr-f  ^. 
4.  From  the  definitions  given  above  prove  the  formulas 

(a)  sin(z  +  i^)  =  stnzcosh;) -(- tcoHzainhv, 

(P)  coa(a  +  »v)  = 
(7)  t»n(a  +  jy)  = 


with    F'(z)  =  (^  +  i^)(cos#-l«ln#). 


I82z  +  coshSv 

5.  Find  to  three  decimals  the  complex  numbera  which  express  the  values  of : 

<a)  el",  (^)  e*.  (t)****^  («)<-'-*, 

(.)Bini»£,  (Ocosi,        (,)sln(l  +  iV^),         {*)Un(-l-Q. 

(.)log(-l),         («)  logi,         (M  tog(i  +  lV^),         Wlog(-l-i). 

6.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  log  a  Is  moltlide  TSlued,  a*  Is  multiple  Talued  In  sncb 
a  manner  that  any  one  value  may  he  multipUed  Iqr  ^■^.  Plsd  otw  value  of  each 
of  the  following  and  several  values  of  one  of  lliem  i 

(a)  a*,      (p)  V,      {-,)  in,      if,)  v^.      (,)  (i  +  jvra)^'**, 
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7.  Show  that  Da'  =  a*  log  a  when  a  and  z  are  complex. 

8.  Show  that  {c^y  =  a^ ;  and  fill  in  such  other  steps  as  may  be  suggested  by 
the  work  in  the  text,  which  for  the  most  part  has  merely  been  sketched  in  a  broad 
way. 

9.  Show  that  if  f(z)  and  g{z)  are  two  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  then 
f(z)  ±  g{z)^  ocf(z)  with  a  a  complex  constant, /(2)g(z),  f{z)/g(z)  are  also  func- 
tions of  z. 

10.  Obtain  logarithmic  expressions  for  the  inverse  trigonometric  functions. 
Find  sin- li. 

75.  Vector  sums  and  products.  As  stated  in  §  71,  a  vector  is  a  quan- 
tity which  has  magnitude  and  direction.  If  the  magnitudes  of  two 
vectors  are  equal  and  the  directions  of  the  two  vectors  are  the  same, 
the  vectors  are  said  to  be  equal  irrespective  of  the 
position  which  they  occupy  in  space.  The  vector 
—  a  is  by  definition  a  vector  which  has  the  same 
magnitude  as  a  but  the  opposite  direction.  The 
vector  wa  is  a  vector  which  has  the  same  direction 
as  a  (or  the  opposite)  and  is  m  (or  —  m)  times  as 
long.  The  law  of  vector  or  geometric  addition  is 
the  parallelogram  or  triangle  law  (§  71)  and  is  still 
applicable  when  the  vectors  do  not  lie  in  a  plane 
hut  have  any  directions  in  space ;  for  any  two  vec- 
tors brought  end  to  end  determine  a  plane  in  which  the  construction 
may  be  carried  out.  Vectors  will  be  designated  by  Greek  small  letters 
or  by  letters  in  heavy  type.  The  relations  of  equality  or  similarity 
between  triangles  establish  the  rules 

a  +  i8  =  i8-ha,  a4-(i84-y)  =  (a4-i8)4-y,  m (a 4- i8)  =  wi^r 4- m)8   (30) 

as  true  for  vectors  as  well  as  for  numbers  whether  real  or  complex.   A 
vector  is  said  to  be  zero  when  its  magnitude  is  zero,  and  it  is  writ- 
ten 0.  From  the  definition  of  addition  it  follows  that 
a-^0=ra.  In  fact  as  far  as  additiorty  subtraction^  and 
multiplication  by  numbers  are  concemedy  vectors  obey 
the  same  formal  laws  a^  numbers, 

A  vector  p  may  be  resolved  into  components  par- 
allel to  any  three  given  vectors  a,  ft  y  which  are  not 
parallel  to  any  one  plane.  For  let  a  parallelepiped 
be  constructed  with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  three 
giTen  Tectora  and  with  its  diagonal  equal  to  the  vector  whose  compo- 
DfiDts  ace  desired.    The  edges  of  the  parallelepiped  are  then  certain 
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multiples  xa^  yfi,  zy  of  a^  j3,  y ;  and  these  are  the  desired  components 
of  p.   The  vector  p  may  be  written  as 

p  =  aw  +  y^S  +  zy*  (31) 

It  is  clear  that  two  equal  vectors  would  necessarily  have  the  same 
components  along  three  given  directions  and  that  the  components  of  a 
zero  vector  would  all  be  zero.  Just  as  the  equality  of  two  complex 
numbers  involved  the  two  equalities  of  the  respective  real  and  imagi- 
nary parts,  so  the  equality  of  two  vectors  as 

p  =  aw  4-  yjS  4-  «y  =  aj'a  4-  y'iS  4-  z'y  =  p'  (SI') 

involves  the  three  equations  x  =  a;',  y  =  y',  «  =  z\ 

As  a  problem  in  the  use  of  vectors  let  there  be  given  the  three  vectors  a,  /?,  y 
from  an  assumed  origin  O  to  three  vertices  of  a  parallelogram.;  required  the  vector 
to  the  other  vertex,  the  vector  expressions  for  the  sides  and  diagonals  of  the  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  diagonals  bisect 
each  other.  Consider  the  figure.  The  side  AB  is,  by  the 
triangle  law,  that  vector  which  when  added  to  OA  =  a 
gives  OB  =  pj  and  hence  it  must  be  that  AB  =  p—  a. 
In  like  manner  AC  =^y^  a.  Now  OD  is  the  sum  of  OC 
and  CD,  and  CD  =  AB ;  hence  OD  =  y  -{-  p  ~  a.  The  diag- 
onal ^D  is  the  difference  of  the  vectors  OD  and  OA,  and 
is  therefore  y  +  fi—2a.  The  diagonal  BC  is  7  —  /J.  Now  the  vector  from  O  to  the 
middle  point  of  BC  may  be  found  by  adding  to  OB  one  half  of  BC.  Hence  this 
vector  is  /J  +  1  (7  —  /3)  or  J  (/3  +  7).  In  like  manner  the  vector  to  the  middle  point  of 
AD  is  seen  to  be  a  +  J  (7  +  /9  —  2  or)  or  J  (7  +  /9),  which  is  identical  with  the  former. 
The  two  middle  points  therefore  coincide  and  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

Let  a  and  p  be  any  two  vectors,  \a\  and  \p\  their  respective  lengths, 
and  Z  (a,  p)  the  angle  between  them.  For  convenience  the  vectors  may 
be  considered  to  be  laid  off  from  the  same  origin.  The  product  of  the 
lengths  of  the  vectors  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  vectors 
is  called  the  scalar  product, 

scalar  product  =  a»p  =  |a||j8|cos  Z  (a,  P),  (32) 

of  the  two  vectors  and  is  denoted  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  letters. 
This  combination,  called  the  scalar  product,  is  a  number,  not  a  vector. 
As  1)8 1  cos  Z  (a,  p)  is  the  projection  of  p  upon  the  direction  of  a,  the 
scalar  product  may  be  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  length 
of  either  vector  by  the  length  of  the  projection  of  the  other  upon  it 
In  particular  if  either  vector  were  of  unit  length,  the  scalar  product 
would  be  the  projection  of  the  other  upon  it,  with  proper  regard  for 

*  The  numbers  a;,  y,  z  are  the  oblique  coordinates  of  the  terminal  end  of  p  (if  the 
initial  end  be  at  the  origin)  referred  to  a  set  of  axes  which  are  paraUel  to  a>  A  Y  aiiA 
upon  which  the  unit  lengths  are  taken  as  the  lengths  of  a,  fit  y  xespeotivttljr. 
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the  sign ;  and  if  both  vectors  are  unit  vectors,  the  product  is  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  between  them. 

The  scalar  product,  from  its  definition,  is  commutcUive  so  that  a»p=p»a. 
Moreover  {ma)»fi  =  a»(mP)  =5  m  (<r*j3),  thus  allowing  a  numerical  factor 
m  to  be  combined  with  either  factor  of  the  product.  Furthermore  the 
distributive  law 

a*{p  +  y)  =  a*p  -h  a*y    or     (a  4-  )8).y  =  a.y  4-  P*y  (33) 

is  satisfied  as  in  the  case  of  numbers.  For  if  a  be  written  as  the  product 
aa^  of  its  length  a  by  a  vector  a^  of  unit  length  in  the  direction  of  or, 
the  first  equation  becomes 

^i^iP  +  y)  =  ^i*P  +  ««i*y    or    a^*{P  4"  y)  =  aj^P  4-  ^j-y. 

And  now  a^*{P  +  y)  is  the  projection  of  the  sum  )8  4-  y  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  or,  and  a^*p  4-  a^»y  is  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  fi  and  y  upon 
this  direction ;  by  the  law  of  projections  these  are  equal  and  hence  the 
distributive  law  is  proved. 

The  associative  law  does  not  hold  for  scalar  products ;  for  (cc*P)  y 
means  that  the  vector  y  is  multiplied  by  the  number  a»p,  whereas 
a(/3*y)  means  that  a  is  multiplied  by  (j3«y),  a  very  different  matter. 
The  laws  of  cancellation  cannot  hold ;  for  if 

a*p  =  0,     then    \a\\p\ cos  Z  (a,  fi)  =  0,  (34) 

and  the  vanishing  of  the  scalar  product  a»p  implies  either  that  one  of 
the  factors  is  0  or  that  the  two  vectors  are  perpendicular.  In  fact 
a»p  =  0  is  called  the  condition  of  perpendicularity.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  if  a  vector  p  satisfies 

p.a  =  0,        p*P  =  Oy        p«y  =  0,  (35) 

three  conditions  of  perpendicularity  with  three  vectors  a,  j3,  y  not 
parallel  to  the  same  plane,  the  inference  is  that  p  =  0. 
76.  Another  product  of  two  vectors  is  the  vector  product, 

vector  product  =  ax^  =  v  |a| |^|  sin  Z  (a,  )8),  (36) 

where  v  represents  a  vector  of  unit  length  normal  to  the  plane  of  a 

and  p  upon  that  side  on  which  rotation  from  a  to 

fi  through  an  angle  of  less  than  180^  appears  posi-     ax/9 ' 

tive  or  counterclockwise.   Thus  the  vector  product 

is  itself  a  vector  of  which  the  direction  is  perpen-  1 

dicular  to  each  factor,  and  of  which  the  magni-  «>i^ 

tnde  is  the  product  of  the  magnitudes  into  the 

sine  of  the  included  angle.   The  magnitude  is  therefore  equal  to  the 

«rea  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  vectors  a  and  B  are  the  sides. 


A 
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The  vector  product  will  be  represented  by  a  cross  inserted  between  the 
lettei's. 

As  rotation  from  ^  to  a  is  the  opposite  of  that  from  (r  to  j8,  it  follows 
from  the  definition  of  the  vector  product  that 

Pxa  =  —  axj8,     not     axp  =  fixa,  (37) 

and  the  product  is  not  commutative,  the  order  of  the  factors  must  be 
carefully  observed.    Furthermore  the  equation 

axp  =  v|a||)8|sin  Z  (a,  ^)  =  0  (38) 

implies  either  that  one  of  the  factors  vanishes  or  that  the  vectors  a  and 
P  are  parallel.  Indeed  the  condition  axfi  =  0  is  called  the  condition  of 
parallelism.  The  laws  of  cancellation  do  not  hold.  The  associative  law 
also  does  not  hold ;  for  (a>^P)^y  is  a  vector  perpendicular  to  axft  and  y, 
and  since  axft  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  and  )8,  the  vector  (ccxfi)xy 
perpendicular  to  it  must  lie  in  tlie  plane  of  a  and  fi ;  whereas  the  vec- 
tor ax(^pxy)j  by  similar  reasoning,  must  lie  in  the  plane  of  p  and  y ;  and 
hence  the  two  vectors  cannot  be  equal  except  in  the  very  special  case 
where  each  was  parallel  to  fi  which  is  common  to  the  two  planes. 

But  the  operation  (ma)xfi  =  ax(mP)  =  m(ay^P),  which  consists  in 
allowing  the  transference  of  a  numerical  factor  to  any  position  in  the 
product,  does  hold ;  and  so  does  the  duitrlbutive  law 

a>c(p  4-  y)  =  a^P  4-  axy    and     (a  +  i3)xy  =  axy  4-  ftxy,       (39) 

the  proof  of  which  will  be  given  below.  In  expanding  according  to 
the  distributive  law  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  order  of  the 
factors  in  each  vector  product  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  equation, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  commutative  law ;  an  interchange  of  the 
order  of  the  factors  changes  the  sign.  It  might  seem  as  if  any  algebraic 
operations  where  so  many  of  the  laws  of  elementary  algebra  fail  as  in 
the  case  of  vector  products  would  be  too  restricted  to  be  very  useful ; 
that  this  is  not  so  is  due  to  the  astonishingly  great  number  of  problems 
in  which  the  analysis  can  be  carried  on  with  only  the  laws  of  addition 
and  the  distributive  law  of  multiplication  combined  with  the  possibility 
of  transferring  a  nmnerical  factor  from  one  position  to  another  in  a 
product ;  in  addition  to  these  laws,  the  scalar  product  a»p  is  commuta- 
tive and  the  vector  product  axfi  is  commutative  except  for  change  of  sign. 
In  addition  to  segments  of  lines,  plane  areas  may  he  regarded  as 
vector  quantities  ;  for  a  plane  area  has  magnitude  (the  amount  of  the 
area)  and  direction  (the  direction  of  the  normal  to  its  plane).  To  specify 
on  which  side  of  the  plane  the  normal  lies,  some  convention  must  be 
made.   If  the  area  is  part  of  a  surface  inclosing  a  portion  of  space,  the 
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normal  is  taken  as  the  exterior  normal.    If  the  area  lies  in  an  isolated 

plane,  its  positive  side  is  determined  only  in  connection  with  some 

assigned  direction  of  description  of  its  bounding  curve ;  the  rule  is :  If 

a  person  is  assumed  to  walk  along  the  boundary  of  an  area  in  an 

assigned  direction  and  upon  that  side  of  the  plane  which 

causes  the  inclosed  area  to  lie  upon  his  left,  he  is  said       ^  ^ 

to  be  upon  the  positive  side  (for  the  assigned  direction 

of  description  of  the  boundary),  and  the  vector  which 

represents  the  area  is  the  normal  to  that  side.    It  has 

been  mentioned   that   the   vector  product  represented 

an  area. 

That  the  projection  of  a  plane  area  upon  a  given  plane  gives  an  area 
which  is  the  original  area  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  two  planes  is  a  fimdamental  fact  of  projection,  following  from  the 
simple  fact  that  lines  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  are 
unchanged  in  length  whereas  lines  perpendicular  to  the  intersection 
are  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  planes.  As  the 
angle  between  the  normals  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  planes,  the 
projection  of  an  area  upon  a  plane  and  the  projection  of  the  vector  rep- 
resenting the  area  upon  the  normal  to  the  plane  are  equivalent.  The 
projection  of  a  closed  area  upon  a  plane  is  zero;  for  the  area  in  the 
projection  is  covered  twice  (or  an  even  number  of  times)  with  opposite 
signs  and  the  total  algebraic  sum  is  therefore  0. 

To  prove  the  law  ax()8  -f  y)  =  axj8  -|-  axy  and  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  vector  interpretation  of  areas,  construct  a  triangular  prism  with  the 
triangle  on  )3,  y,  and  ^  4-  y  as  base  and  a  as  lateral  edge.  The  total 
vector  expression  for  the  surface  of  this  prism  is  .^ 

fixa  +  yxor  -I-  ax(^  +  y)  4-  i  (i^xy)  -hM  =  ^> 

and  vanishes  because  the  surface  is  closed.  A  cancel- 
lation of  the  equal  and  opposite  terms  (the  two 
bases)  and  a  simple  transposition  combined  with  the 
rule  p^a  =  —  axj8  gives  the  result 

ax(^  +  y)  =  —  fixa  —  yxa  =  axj8  +  axy. 

A  system  of  vectors  of  reference  which  is  particularly  useful  consists 
of  three  vectors  i,  j,  k  of  unit  length  directed  along  the  axes  JT,  K,  Z 
drawn  so  that  rotation  from  X  to  Y  appears  positive  from  the  side  of 
the  x^-plane  upon  which  Z  lies.  The  components  of  any  vector  r  drawn 
from  the  origin  to  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  are 

ad,     yj,     «k,     and     r  =  xi  -|-  y j  -|-  «k. 
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TIm^  prixluots  of  i,  jy  k  into  each  other  axe,  from  the  definitionSy 

i.i  =  j.j  =  k.k  =  1, 
i.j  =  j.i  =  j.k  =  k.j  =  k.i  =  i.k  =  0, 

Ixi  =  jx j  =  kxk  =  0,  ^  ^ 

lxj  =  -jxi  =  k,    jxk  =  -kxj  =  i,    kxi  =  -ixk  =  j. 

By  means  of  these  products  and  the  distributive  laws  for  scalar  and 
vtHitor  products,  any  given  products  may  be  expanded.   Thus  if 

a  =  «,i  +  aj  +  a^    and    )»  =  ft^i  4-  ^ J  +  ^.k, 

\\\  dirt^^t  multiplication.    In  this  way  a  passage  may  be  made  from 
YiH^t4>r  formulas  to  Cartesian  formulas  whenever  desired. 

EXERCISES 

I.  l»n)ve  geometrically  that  a  +  (/J  +  7)  =  (a  +  /3)  +  7  and  m(a'\'p)^  ma  +  mfi, 

8.  If  a  and  ^  are  the  vectors  from  an  assumed  origin  to  A  and  B  and  if  C 
dlvldt«M  A  B  in  the  ratio  m  :  n,  show  that  the  vector  to  CMs  7  =  (juz  +  mfi)/{m  +  n). 

3.  In  the  parallelogram  A  BCD  show  that  the  line  BE  connecting  the  vertex  to 
tho  niicldlo  point  of  the  opposite  side  CD  is  trisected  by  the  diagonal  AD  and 
trim«otM  it. 

4.  Show  that  the  medians  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point  and  are  trisected. 

5.  If  m^  and  m,  are  two  masses  situated  at  P^  and  P^  the  center  cf  ffravity  or 
i^rutn  nf  mass  of  m^  and  m,  is  defined  as  that  point  O  on  the  line  P^^s  which 
divldcH  PiPf  inversely  as  the  masses.  Moreover  if  O^  is  the  center  of  maas  of  a 
iiuinl><*r  of  masses  of  which  the  total  mass  is  M^  and  if  O^  is  the  center  of  mass  of 
H  number  of  other  masses  whose  total  mass  is  M^,  the  same  rule  applied  to  M^  and 
M  and  Oi  and  G,  gives  the  center  of  gravity  G  of  the  total  number  of  masses. 
Show  that 

^     m^-{-  m^  m^-\-  m^-\ +  wi,»  2m 

whero  r  denotes  the  vector  to  the  center  of  gravity.   Resolve  into  components  to 

^^^^'^^  -      2mx      _      2my      -      2mjc 

x  = 1     y  =  — -t     z  = 

2in  2m  2m 

6.  If  a  and  p  are  two  fixed  vectors  and  p  a  variable  vector,  all  being  laid  off 
from  the  same  origin,  show  that  {p  —  p)*a  =  0  is  the  equation  of  a  plane  through 
the  end  of  /3  perpendicular  to  a, 

7.  Let  a,  ^,  7  be  the  vectors  to  the  vertices  ^,  ^,  C  of  a  triangle.  Write  the 
three  equations  of  the  planes  through  the  vertices  perpendicular  to  the  opposite 
sides.  Show  that  the  third  of  these  can  be  derived  as  a  combination  of  the  other 
two ;  and  hence  infer  that  the  three  planes  have  a  line  in  conunon  and  that  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 
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8.  Solve  the  problem  analogous  to  Ex.  7  for  the  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the 
sides. 

9.  Note  that  the  length  of  a  vector  is  Va^a,   If  a,  ^,  and  7  =  /9  —  a  are  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle,  expand  7*7  =  (/3  —  a)*(/3  —  a)  to  obtain  the  law  of  cosines. 

10.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  diagonals  of  a  paraUelogram  equals 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides.  What  does  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
diagonals  equal  ? 

11.  Show  that  — ^  a  and  ^ — — —  are  the  components  of  B  parallel  and  perpen- 

dicular  to  a  by  showing  1°  that  these  vectors  have  the  right  direction,  and  2^  that 
they  have  the  right  magnitude. 

12.  If  a,  py  7  are  the  three  edges  of  a  parallelepiped  which  start  from  the  same 
vertex,  show  that  (ax^)*7  is  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped,  the  volume  being 
considered  positive  if  7  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of  a  and  fi  with  the 
vector  axp. 

13.  Show  by  Ex.  12  that  (axp)*y  =  a*{pxy)  and  {axp)*y  =  (fixy)»a ;  and  hence 
infer  that  in  a  product  of  three  vectors  with  cross  and  dot,  the  position  of  the  cross 
and  dot  may  be  interchanged  and  the  order  of  the  factors  may  be  permuted  cyc- 
lically without  altering  the  value.  Show  that  the  vanishing  of  (axp)*y  or  any  of 
its  equivalent  expressions  denotes  that  a,  p,  7  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  the 
condition  axp*y  =:  0  is  called  the  condition  of  complanarity. 

14.  Assuming  a  =  a^i  +  aj  +  Ogk,  /3  =  6,1  +  6J  +  6,k,  7  =  c^l  +  cj  +  c,k, 
expand  a*7,  a*^,  and  ax{fixy)  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  to  show 

axifixy)  =  (a»7) /3  —  (a*§l) 7 ;    and  hence    (axp)xy  =  (a»y) p  —  (y»p)  a. 

15.  The  formulas  of  Ex.  14  for  expanding  a  product  with  two  crosses  and  the 
rule  of  Ex.  18  that  a  dot  and  a  cross  may  be  interchanged  may  be  applied  to  expand 

(axp)x(yxt)  =  (a«7x«)/3—  (/3.7x«)a  =  (ax/3«d)7—  (axp*y)^ 
and  (o^^py(y^^)  =  (cc^i)  (P*9)  -  (/3«7)  («:•«). 

16.  If  a  and  p  are  two  unit  vectors  in  the  a^-plane  inclined  at  angles  $  and  0 
to  the  z-axis,  show  that 

a  =  icos^-f  jsin^,    ^  =  icos0  +  jsin^; 

and  from  the  fact  that  a*p  =  cos(0  —  $)  and  axp  =  ksin(0  —  ^  obtain  by  multi- 
plication the  trigonometric  formulas  for  sin(0  —  ^  and  cos(0  —  $), 

17.  If  2,  m,  n  are  direction  cosines,  the  vector  tt  +  m]  +  nk  is  a  vector  of  unit 
length  in  the  direction  for  which  /,  m,  n  are  direction  cosines.  Show  that  the 
condition  for  perpendicularity  of  two  directions  (2,  m,  n)  and  (r,  m\  n")  is 
\X  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0. 


18.  With  the  same  notations  as  in  Ex.  14  show  that 


a*a  =^af  +  a}  +  a}    and    ax/3  = 


i  J  k 
a,  a,  Oj 
\  &i  \ 


and    axp*y  = 


a^  Of  a^ 

h  \  \ 
f,  c,  c. 
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19.  Compute  the  scalar  and  vector  products  of  these  pairs  of  vectors : 

r6l  +  0.3j-5k  ri+2J  +  8k  mP+^ 

^""'^0.11-4.2]  + 2.5k,        ^'  \-.3i-2J  +  k,        ^^'  U  +  ^ 

20.  Find  the  areas  of  the  parallelograms  defined  by  the  pairs  of  vectors  in 
Ex.  19.   Find  also  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angles  between  the  vectors. 

21.  Prove  a^[p^{y^9)]  =  (cr»7xd)/3  —  a^^yxd  =  p^d  axy  —  fimy  orxd. 

22.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  (1,  1,  1),  (0,  2,  8),  (0,  0,  —  1)  ? 

77.  Vector  differentiation.  As  the  fundamental  rules  of  differentiar 
tion  depend  on  the  laws  of  subtraction,  multiplication  by  a  number, 
the  distributive  law,  and  the  rules  permitting  rearrangement,  it  foUows 
that  the  rules  must  be  applicable  to  expressions  containing  vectors 
without  any  changes  except  those  implied  by  the  fact  that  axfi  ^  fixa. 
As  an  illustration  consider  the  application  of  the  definition  of  differen- 
tiation to  the  vector  product  uxy  of  two  vectors  which  are  supposed 
to  be  functions  of  a  numerical  variable,  say  x.   Then 

A(uxv)  =  (u  +  Au)x(v  +  Av)  —  uxv 
=  uxAv  4-  AUxy  +  AuxAv, 

A(uxv)  Ay  ,  Au       .  AuxAv 

— ^ ^  =  ux 1 xV  H f 

Ax  Ao;      Ax  Ax 

ei(uxv)       ,.      A(uxv)  dy      du 

V   ^  =  lim      \     /  =  ux—  +  —XV. 
ax  Ax^o      CkX  dx      dx 

Here  the  ordinary  rule  for  a  product  is  seen  to  hold,  except  that 
the  order  of  the  factors  must  not  be  interchanged. 

The  interpretation  of  the  derivative  is  important.  Let  the  variable 
vector  r  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  some  variable,  say  x,  and  suppose 
r  is  laid  off  from  an  assumed  origin  so  that,  as  x  varies, 
the  terminal  point  of  r  describes  a  curve.  The  incre- 
ment Ar  of  r  corresponding  to  Ax  is  a  vector  quantity 
and  in  fact  is  the  chord  of  the  curve  as  indicated. 
The  derivative 

f  =  liM^,    ?  =  liin^  =  t  (42) 

dx  tkx      ds  A«  ^     ^ 

is  therefore  a  vector  tangent  to  the  curve;  in  particular  if 
the  variable  x  were  the  arc  s,  the  derivative  would  have 
the  magnitude  unity  and  would  be  a  unit  vector  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  derivative  or  differential  of  a  vector  of  constant  length  is  per- 
pendicidar  to  the  vector.   This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  vector 
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then  describes  a  circle  concentric  with  the  origin.  It  may  also  be  seen 
analytically  from  the  equation 

rf(r.r)  =  dr»r  +  r*dr  =  2  r.rfr  =  d  const.  =  0.  (43) 

If  the  vector  of  constant  length  is  of  length  unity,  the  increment  Ar  is 
the  chord  in  a  unit  circle  and,  apart  from  infinitesimals  of  higher 
order,  it  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  angle  subtended  at  the  center. 
Consider  then  the  derivative  of  the  unit  tangent  t  to  a  curve  with 
respect  to  the  arc  s.  The  magnitude  of  dt  is  the  angle  the  tangent  turns 
through  and  the  direction  of  dt  is  normal  to  t  and  hence  to  the  curve. 

The  vector  quantity,  ^^      ^ 

curvature     C  =  -r  =  -71  >  (44) 

ds      cUr  ^     ^ 

therefore  has  the  magnitude  of  the  curvature  (by  the  definition  in  §  42) 
and  the  direction  of  the  interior  normal  to  the  curve. 

This  work  holds  equally  for  plane  or  space  curves.  In  the  case  of  a  space  curve 
the  plane  which  contains  the  tangent  t  and  the  curvature  C  is  called  the  osculating 
plane  (|  41).  By  definition  (§  42)  the  tornonqfa  space  curve  is  the  rate  of  turning 
of  the  osculating  plane  with  the  arc,  that  is,  dyff/ds.  To  find  the  torsion  by  vector 
methods  let  c  be  a  unit  vector  C/VC»C  along  C.  Then  as  t  and  c  are  perpendicular, 
n  =  txc  is  a  unit  vector  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  and  dn  will  equal  d^ 
in  magnitude.  Hence  as  a  vector  quantity  the  torsion  is 

-,      dn     d(txc)      dt      .  .  dc      .  dc  .... 

T  =  —  =  -1— i  =  -xc  +  tx_  =  tx-,  (45) 

ds         ds         da  ds         ds 

where  (since  dt/ds  =  C,  and  c  is  parallel  to  C)  the  first  term  ^ 

drops  out.   Next  note  that  dn  is  perpendicular  to  n  because  it 

is  the  differential  of  a  unit  vector,  and  is  perpendicular  to  t 

because  dn  =  d(txc)  =  txdc  and  t*(txdc)  =  0  since  t,  t,  do  are 

necessarily  complanar  (Ex.  12,  p.  169).    Hence  T  is  parallel 

to  c.   It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  torsion  as  positive  when 

the  osculating  plane  seems  to  turn  in  the  positive  direction  when 

viewed  from  the  side  of  the  normal  plane  upon  which  t  lies.  An  inspection  of  the 

figure  shows  that  in  this  case  dn  has  the  direction  —  c  and  not  +  c.  As  c  is  a  unit 

vector,  the  numerical  value  of  the  torsion  is  therefore  —  c«T.  Then 

r=  —  c»T  =  —  c»tx—  =  —  c«tx— 


./ 


^ 


ds  ds  VC«C 

rd»r     1       .  ^  d      11  ^  d»r 

[dffi  Vc^         ds  VC«C J  ^  VC^ 


^   C    d»r     r'.r"xr" 

=  t»^-^x- 


C.C  d«»        r".r" 
where  differentiation  with  respect  to  «  is  denoted  by  accents. 

78.  Another  sort  of  relation  between  vectors  and  differentiation 
comes  to  light  in  connection  with  the  normal  and  directional  deriva- 
tives (§  48).    If  F(ir,  y,  z)  is  a  function  which  has  a  definite  value  at 
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each  point  of  space  and  if  the  two  neighboring  surfaces  F=  C  and 

F=  C  -{-  dC  are  considered,  the  normal  derivatiTe  of  F  is  the  rate  of 

change  of  F  along  the  normal  to  the  snr&u)es  and 

is  written  dF/dn.    The  rate  of  change  of  F  along 

the  normal  to  the  surface  F  =  C  is  more  rapid  than 

along  any  other  direction ;  for  the  change  in  F  be-         x     \  /»   ^ 

tween  the  two  sur&u^es  is  dF=:dC  and  is  constant, 

whereas  the  distance  dn  between  the  two  surfaces  is 

least  (apart  from  infinitesimals  of  higher  order)  along  the  normal   In 

fact  if  dr  denote  the  distance  along  any  other  direction,  the  relations 

shown  by  the  figure  are 

dr  =  sec  Wn    and    -r-  =  -t'  cos  $.  (46) 

dr       dn 

If  now  n  denote  a  vector  of  unit  length  normal  to  the  surface,  the 
product  ndF/dn  will  be  a  vector  quantity  which  has  both  the  fMLgnitude 
and  the  direction  of  most  rapid  increase  of  F.   Let 

dF 
n— =  VF  =  gradF  (47) 

be  the  symbolic  expressions  for  this  vector,  where  VF  is  read  as  "del  F" 
and  grad  F  is  read  as  "  the  gradient  of  F."  If  dr  be  the  vector  of  which 
dr  is  the  length,  the  scalar  product  n«c£r  is  precisely  cos  ^r,  and  hence 
it  follows  that 

dF 
dr*VF  =  dF     and     r.VF  =  -3->  (^^) 

*  dr 

where  r^  is  a  imit  vector  in  the  direction  dr.  The  second  of  the  equa- 
tions shows  that  the  directional  derivative  in  any  direction  is  the  com^ 
ponent  or  projection  of  the  gradient  in  that  direction. 

From  this  fact  the  expression  of  the  gradient  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  its  components  along  the  axes.  For  the  derivatives  of  F  along  the 
axes  are  dF/dx,  dF/dy^  dF/dz^  and  as  these  are  the  components  of  VF 
along  the  directions  i,  j,  k,  the  result  is 

^     '%      ^%        '*  (49) 

Hence  v  =  i^  +  j^  +  k^ 

may  be  regarded  as  a  symbolic  vector-differentiating  operator  which 
when  applied  to  F  gives  the  gradient  of  F.    The  product 

dx  —  ^dy^  +  dz^]F=dF  (60) 
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is  immediately  seen  to  give  the  ordinary  expression  for  dF,  From  this 
form  of  grad  F  it  does  not  appear  that  the  gradient  of  a  function  is 
independent  of  the  choice  of  axes,  but  from  the  manner  of  derivation 
of  VF  first  given  it  does  appear  that  grad  F  is  a  definite  vector  quan- 
tity independent  of  the  choice  of  axes. 

In  the  case  of  any  given  function  F  the  gradient  may  be  found  by 
the  application  of  the  formula  (49) ;  but  in  many  instances  it  may  also 
be  found  by  means  of  the  important  relation  dr*VF  =»  dF  of  (48).  For 
instance  to  prove  the  formula  V{FG)  =  FVG  +  GVFj  the  relation  may 
be  applied  as  follows : 

dr*V(FG)  =  d(FG)  =  FdG  +  GdF 

=  Fdr*VG  +  Gdr.VF  =  dr*(FVG  +  GVF). 

Now  as  these  equations  hold  for  any  direction  dr,  the  dr  may  be  can- 
celed by  (35),  p.  165,  and  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 

The  use  of  vector  notations  for  treating  assigned  practical  problems  involving 
computation  is  not  great,  but  for  handling  the  general  theory  of  such  pasts  of 
physics  as  are  essentially  concerned  with  direct  quantities,  mechanics,  hydro- 
mechanics, electromagnetic  theories,  etc.,  the  actual  use  of  the  vector  algorisms 
considerably  shortens  the  formulas  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  operating 
directly  upon  the  magnitudes  involved.  At  this  point  some  of  the  elements  of 
mechanics  will  be  developed. 

79.  According  to  Newton's  Second  Law,  when  a  force  acts  upon  a 
particle  of  mass  m,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  is  equal  to  the 
force  acting y  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  and  momentum  itself 
are  to  be  regarded  as  vector  or  directed  magnitudes  in  the  application 
of  the  Second  Law.  Now  if  the  vector  r,  laid  off  from  a  fixed  origin 
to  the  point  at  which  the  moving  mass  m  is  situated  at  any  instant  of 
time  f,  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  the  time  f,  the  derivative  dr/dt 
is  a  vector,  tangent  to  the  curve  in  which  the  particle  is  moving  and  of 
magnitude  equal  to  ds/dt  or  v,  the  velocity  of  motion.  As  vectors*, 
then,  the  velocity  v  and  the  momentum  and  the  force  may  be  written  as 

y  =  -,        my,        F  =  -(mv). 

„  ^  dv  ^         ^     ,^    ^      dv      cPt  ^     ^ 

Hence  P  =  m-  =  m^  =  mf    if    i^^t^W 

From  the  equations  it  appears  that  the  force  F  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  m  by  a  vector  f  which  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity  regarded 

*  In  applications,  it  is  usual  to  denote  vectors  by  heavy  type  and  to  denote  the  magni- 
tudes of  those  vectors  by  corresponding  italic  letters. 
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as  a  vector.  The  vector  f  is  called  the  acceleration;  it  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  rate  of  change  dv/dt  or  d^s/dfi  of  the  speed  or  magnitude 
of  the  velocity.  The  components  f^,  f^,  /,  of  the  acceleration  along  the 
axes  are  the  projections  of  f  along  the  directions  i,  j,  k  and  may  be 
written  as  f  •!,  f  •  j,  f  •k.    Then  by  the  laws  of  differentiation  it  follows 

. ,      <Pt ,     <?(r.i)      ePx 

•^- = '-^  =  rfF*^  ^ — ^=rf?* 

Hence  •^»=d?'.       -^'^d^'        -^'^d?' 

and  it  is  seen  that  the  components  of  the  acceleration  are  the  acceler- 
ations of  the  components.  If  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  force, 
the  equations  of  motion  in  rectangular  coordinates  are 

'^d?=^'    '^^=^'    '^d?=^-  (^2) 

Instead  of  resolving  the  acceleration,  force,  and  displacement  along 
the  axes,  it  may  be  convenient  to  resolve  them  along  the  tangent  and 
normal  to  the  curve.  The  velocity  v  may  be  written  as  vt,  where  v  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  and  t  is  a  unit  vector  tangent  to  the 

curve.    Then  ,         j/  ^x       _,  •,* 

-      rfv      dixit)       dv  ^         dt 

I  =  -T-  =     ^-   ^  =  -rt  -{-  v-T* 
dt  dt  dt  dt 

^  J.  dt      dtds      ^         V  ,^^^ 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  and  n  is  a  unit  normal.   Hence 

It  therefore  is  seen  that  the  component  of  the  acceleration  along  the 
tangent  is  d^s/d^,  or  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity  regarded  as  a 
number,  and  the  component  normal  to  the  curve  is  v^R.  If  T  and  N 
are  the  components  of  the  force  along  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the 
curve  of  motion,  the  equations  are 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  force  must  lie  in  the  osculating  plane. 

If  r  and  r  -f-  Ar  are  two  positions  of  the  radius  vector,  the  area  of 
the  sector  included  by  them  is  (except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order) 
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AA  =  4^rx(r  4- Ar)  =  JfxAr,  and  is  a  vector  quantity  of  which  the 
direction  is  normal  to  the  plane  of  r  and  r  4-  Ar,  that  is,  to  the  plane 
through  the  origin  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  rate  of  description  of  area, 
or  the  areal  velocity ^  is  therefore 

-  =  lunirx-  =  irx-=.rxT.  (64) 

The  projections  of  the  areal  velocities  on  the  coordinate  planes,  which 
are  the  same  as  the  areal  velocities  of  the  projection  of  the  motion  on 
those  planes,  are  (Ex.  11  below) 

l(y^^^^  ll^^^^^\  l(^^^y^\         /54rX 

2Ydt      ""dt)'        2ydt      ^^dt)'        2y'dt      ^dt)'^^^^ 

If  the  force  F  acting  on  the  mass  m  passes  through  the  origin,  then 
r  and  F  lie  along  the  same  direction  and  rxF  =  0.  The  equation  of 
motion  may  then  be  integrated  at  sight 

m  -7-  =  F,  wrx-—  =  rxF  =  0, 

dt  dt 

rx— -  =  --  (rxv)  =  0,        rxv  =  const, 
dt      dt^      ^ 

It  is  seen  that  in  this  case  the  rate  of  description  of  area  is  a  constant 
vector,  which  means  that  the  rate  is  not  only  constant  in  magnitude 
but  is  constant  in  direction,  that  is,  the  path  of  the  particle  m  must  lie 
in  a  plane  through  the  origin.  When  the  force  passes  through  a  fixed 
point,  as  in  this  case,  the  force  is  said  to  be  central.  Therefore  when  a 
particle  moves  under  the  action  of  a  central  force,  the  motion  takes  place 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  center  and  the  rate  of  description  of 
areas,  or  the  areal  velocity,  is  constant 

80.  If  there  are  several  particles,  say  n,  in  motion,  each  has  its  own  equation 
of  motion.  These  equations  may  be  combined  by  addition  and  subsequent  reduction. 

d^r  d^r  d^r 

and  m,  — ^  +  m-  — ^  +  . . .  +  m»  --?  =  F,  +  F,  +  . . .  +  F«. 

^^^       *^d?'*"^di^^*^^d^^d<2  ^^^'^  +  ^^^a  +  •  •  •  +  »V«)- 
Let  m{r^  +  wiji,  +  •  •  •  +  fniJn  =  (m^  +  iHj  +  •  •  •  +  m„)  f  =  if  f 

_  __  ^'i  +  Yii2r2  +  •  •  •  +  f^jjit  __  Smr 2mr 

tfi^  +  wig  +  •  •  •  +  win  2wi        M 

Then  Jf^=Fj  +  F,  +  ...  +  F,  =  5jy.  (i6) 
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Now  the  vector  r  which  has  been  here  introduced  is  the  vector  of  the  center  of 
mass  or  center  of  gravity  of  the  particles  (Ex.  5,  p.  108).  The  result  (65)  states,  on 
comparison  with  (61),  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  n  masses  moves  as  if  all  the 
mass  M  were  concentrated  at  it  and  all  the  forces  applied  there. 

The  force  F,-  acting  on  the  ith  mass  may  be  wholly  or  partly  due  to  attractions, 
repulsions,  pressures,  or  other  actions  exerted  on  that  mass  by  one  or  more  of  the 
other  masses  of  the  system  of  n  particles.  In  fact  let  F<  be  written  as 

F<  =  F,o  +  Ffi  +  Fja  +  •  •  •  +  Fi», 

where  F(^  is  the  force  exerted  on  m<  by  tti/  and  F<o  is  the  force  due  to  some  agency 
external  to  the  n  masses  which  form  the  system.  Now  by  Newton^s  Third  Law, 
when  one  particle  acts  upon  a  second,  the  second  reacts  upon  the  first  with  a 
force  which  is  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction.  Hence  to  Y^  above 
there  will  correspond  a  force  F^,-  =  —  F(/  exerted  by  mt  on  m/.  In  the  sum  2F{  all 
these  equal  and  opposite  actions  and  reactions  will  drop  out  and  ZF<  may  be  re- 
placed by  SFjo,  the  sum  of  the  external  forces.  Hence  the  important  theorem  that : 
The  motUm  of  the  center  qf  mass  of  a  set  of  particles  isMifctUthe  mass  were  concen- 
trated there  and  all  the  external  forces  toere  applied  there  (the  internal  forces,  that  is, 
the  forces  of  mutual  action  and  reaction  between  the  particles  being  entirely 
neglected). 

The  moment  qf  a  force  about  a  given  point  is  defined  as  the  product  of  the  force 
by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  force  from  the  point.  If  r  is  the  vector  from 
the  point  as  origin  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  the  force,  the  moment  is  therefore 
rxF  when  considered  as  a  vector  quantity,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
line  of  the  force  and  the  origin.  The  equations  of  n  moving  masses  may  now  be 
combined  in  a  different  way  and  reduced.  Multiply  the  equations  by  r^,  r,,  •  •  *,  r^ 
and  add.  Then 

myi^x  -^  +  m,r,x  3  +  . . .  +  wi,r«x  —5  =rixFi  +  r^xF,  +  •  •  •  +  r„xF, 

d  d  d  ^  „  _ 

or     f^^^i^^^i  +  »Ws  ^rjXVj  +  . . .  +  m»  -  r»xv«  =  r^xFj  +  r,xFj  +  •  •  •  +  r,xF. 

or  --  (miiiXVi  +  mjr,xv2  +  •  •  •  +  w»r»xv«)  =  2rxF.  (66) 

This  equation  shows  that  if  the  areal  velocities  of  the  different  masses  are  multiplied 
by  those  masses,  and  all  added  together,  the  derivative  of  the  sum  obtained  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  about  the  origin,  the  moments  of  the  different  forces 
being  added  as  vector  quantities. 

This  result  may  be  simplified  and  put  in  a  different  form.  Consider  again  the 
resolution  of  Fj  into  the  sum  F<o  +  Fn  H —  *  +  F^^,  and  in  particular  consider  the 
action  V^  and  the  reaction  F/t  =  —  F(/  between  two  particles.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  action  and  reaction  are  not  only  equal  and  opposite,  but  lie  along  the  line 
connecting  the  two  particles.  Then  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  origin  to 
the  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  the  moments  of  the  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite,  and  may  be  dropped  from  the  sum  2r,xFi*,  which  then  reduces 
to  2r,xFf  0.  On  the  other  hand  a  term  like  m<r,xVj  may  be  written  as  r<x(m,v<).  This 
product  is  formed  from  the  momentum  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  moment 
is  formed  from  the  force,  and  it  is  called  the  moment  of  momentum.  Hence  the 
equation  (66)  becomes 
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---  (total  moment  of  momentum)  =  moment  of  external  forces. 

Uv 

Hence  the  result  that,  as  vector  quantities :  The  rale  qf  change  of  the  moment  qf 
momentum  qf  a  system  qf  particles  is  equal  to  the  moment  qf  the  external  forces  (the 
forces  between  the  masses  being  entirely  neglected  under  the  assumption  that  action 
and  reaction  lie  along  the  line  connecting  the  masses). 


1.  Apply  the  definition  of  difFerentiation  to  prove 

(a)  d(ii*Y)  =  u*dy  +  v-du,        (fi)  d  [tt«(vxw)]  =  dii*(Yxw)  +  ii*((iTxw)  +  ii«(yx(2w). 

2.  DifFerentiate  under  the  assumption  that  vectors  denoted  by  early  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  constant  and  those  designated  by  the  later  letters  are  variable : 

(a)  iix(vxw),        ifi)  acost  +  bdnt,       (7)  (ii*ii)ii, 
(«)«x_.  (.)«.(_  x_j.  (f)C{..«). 

cPr     r'V  —  r'«" 
8.  Apply  the  rules  for  change  of  variable  U>show  that  —  = >  where 

accents  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  x.    In  case  r  =  xi  -f  vj  show  that 
1/VC«C  takes  the  usual  form  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  plane  curve. 


4.  The  equation  of  the  helix isr  =  iacos0  +  jasin0  +  k&^  with  s  =  Va*  +  6» 0 ; 
show  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  (a*  +  b^/a, 

5.  Find  the  torsion  of  the  helix.  It  is  b/{a*  +  &*)• 

6.  Change  the  variable  from  s  to  some  other  variable  t  in  the  formula  for  torsion. 

7.  In  the  following  cases  find  the  gradient  either  by  applying  the  formula  which 
contains  the  partial  derivatives,  or  by  using  the  relation  dx*VF  =  dF,  or  both : 

(a)  r.r  =  x^  +  y»  +  z\        (/3)  logr,        (7)  r  =  Vm, 
(«)  log  (x«  +  y«)  =  log  [r.r  -  (k.r)«],       (c)  (rxa).(rxb). 

8.  Prove  these  laws  of  operation  vdth  the  symbol  V : 

(a)  V(F  +  0)  =  VF  +  VO,        {§)  G^(F/CF)  =  GVF-  FVQ. 

9.  If  r,  0  are  polar  coordinates  in  a  plane  and  r^  is  a  unit  vector  along  the  radius 
vector,  show  that  dr|/dt  =  nd^/dt  where  n  is  a  unit  vector  perpendicular  to  the 
radius.  Thus  differentiate  r  =  rr^  twice  and  separate  the  result  into  components 
along  the  radius  vector  and  perpendicular  to  it  so  that 

10.  Prove  conversely  to  the  text  that  if  the  vector  rate  of  description  of  area  is 
constant,  the  force  must  be  central,  that  is,  rxF  =  0. 

11.  Note  that  rxy*!,  rxY*j,  rxY«k  are  the  projections  of  the  areal  velocities  upon 
the  planes  x  =  0,  v  =  0,  z  =  0.   Hence  derive  (54")  of  the  text. 
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12.  Show  that  the  Cartesian  expressions  for  the  ma^itude  of  the  velocitj  and 
of  the  acceleration  and  for  the  rate  of  change  of  the  speed  do/dt  are 

where  accents  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  the  time. 

13.  Suppose  that  a  body  which  is  rigid  is  rotating  about  an  axis  with  the 
angular  velocity  c#  =  d^/dt.  Represent  the  angular  velocity  by  a  vector  a  drawn 
along  the  axis  and  of  magnitude  equal  to  w.  Show  that  the  velocity  of  any  point 
in  space  is  y  =  axr,  where  r  is  the  vector  drawn  to  that  point  from  any  point  of 
the  axis  as  origin.  Show  that  the  acceleration  of  the  point  determined  by  r  is  in  a 
plane  through  the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  that  the  components  are 

ax(axr)  =  (a«r)a  —  w^r  toward  the  axis,     {da/dtjxt  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

under  the  assumption  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  invariable. 

14.  Let  f  denote  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  particles  and  r/  denote  the 
vector  drawn  from  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  ith  particle  so  that  r<  =  f  +  r/  and 
y,  =  y  +  y/.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  tth  particle  is  by  definition 

J  mic?  =  I  mty«.y.  =  J  mf  (y  +  y/)*(^  +  ^0- 

Sum  up  for  all  particles  and  simplify  by  using  the  fact  Sm^r ^  =  0,  which  is  due  to 
the  assumption  that  the  origin  for  the  vectors  r/  is  at  the  center  of  gravity.  Hence 
prove  the  important  theorem :  The  total  kinetic  energy  qf  a  system  is  equal  to  the 
kinetic  energy  which  the  total  mass  would  have  if  moving  with  the  center  qf  gramty 
plus  the  energy  computed  from  the  motion  relative  to  the  center  qf  gravity  as  origin^ 

that  is, 

r=  i2»mc?  =  1  Jfr«  +  iZmiC?. 

15.  Consider  a  rigid  body  moving  in  a  plane,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  xy- 
plane.  Let  any  point  r^  01  the  body  be  marked  and  other  points  be  denoted  rela- 
tive to  it  by  t.  The  motion  of  any  point  t  is  compounded  from  the  motion  of  r^ 
and  from  the  angular  velocity  a  =  kw  of  the  body  about  the  point  r^.  In  tact  the 
velocity  y  of  any  point  is  y  =  y^^  +  axr'.  Show  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  denoted 
by  r'  =  kxy^c#  is  zero.  This  point  is  known  as  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation 
(1 89).  Show  that  the  coordinates  of  the  instantaneous  center  referred  to  axes  at 
the  origin  of  the  vectors  r  are 

1  d^o  .  .  1  dXo 

X  =  r.i  =  aco-  --^.        y  =  r.j  =  Vo  +  - "Tsr- 
w  at  u  at 

16.  If  several  forces  Fp  F,,  •  •  •,  F«  act  on  a  body,  the  sum  R  =  ZF^  is  called 
the  resuUant  and  the  sum  ZrjxF,-,  where  r,-  is  drawn  from  an  origin  O  to  a  point 
in  the  line  of  the  force  Fj,  is  called  the  resultant  moment  about  O.  Show  that  the 
resultant  moments  Mo  and  M(y  about  two  points  are  connected  by  the  relation 
Mot  =  Mo  +  M{y{Roh  ^^^T^  Mo/(Rc^)  means  the  moment  about  O"  of  the  resultant 
S  considered  as  applied  at  O.  Infer  that  moments  about  all  points  of  any  line 
parallel  to  the  resultant  are  equal.  Show  that  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to  R 
there  is  a  point  O"  given  by  r  =  RxMo/R*R,  where  O  is  any  point  of  the  plane, 
much  that  M^^  Is  parallel  to  R. 


k. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GBKBRAL  IKTRODUCTION  TO  DIFF£R£NTIAL  EQUATIONS 

81.  Some  geometric  problems.  The  application  of  the  differential 
calculus  to  plane  curves  has  given  a  means  of  determining  some 
geometric  properties  of  the  curves.  For  instance,  the  length  of  the 
subnormal  of  a  curve  (§7)  is  ydy/dx^  which  in  the  case  of  the  parabola 
y*  =  4^  is  2^,  that  is,  the  subnormal  is  constant.  Suppose  now  it 
were  desired  conversely  to  find  all  curves  for  which  the  subnormal  is 
a  given  constant  m.  The  statement  of  this  problem  is  evidently  con- 
tained in  the  equation 

dy 
y-r^^fi^     or     yy'  =  wi     or     ydy  =  mdx. 

Again,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lemniscate  r^  =  a*  cos  2  ^  is  found 
to  be  iJ  =  a*/3  r,  that  is,  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the 
radius.  If  conversely  it  were  desired  to  find  all  curves  for  which  the 
radius  of  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  curve,  the  state- 
ment of  the  problem  would  be  the  equation 

li 


where  A;  is  a  constant  called  a  factor  of  proportionality.* 

Equations  like  these  are  unlike  ordinary  algebraic  equations  because, 
in  addition  to  the  variables  x,  y  or  r,  ^  and  certain  constants  m  or  k, 
they  contain  also  derivatives,  as  dy/dx  or  dr/d^  and  dN/d^^  of  one  of 
the  variables  with  respect  to  the  other.   An  equation  which  contains 

*  Many  problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics  are  stated  in  terms  of  yaria- 
tion.  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  statement  x  varies  as  y,  or  z  qc  y,  is  written  as  z  =  Ary, 
introducing  a  constant  k  called  a  factor  of  proportionality  to  convert  the  variation  into 
an  equation.  In  like  manner  the  statement  z  varies  inversely  as  y,  or  z  «  1/;/,  becomes 
X  =  4;/y,  and  z  varies  jointly  with  y  and  z  becomes  z  =  kyz, 
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derivatives  is  called  a  differential  equation.  The  order  of  the  differential 
equation  is  the  order  of  the  highest  derivative  it  contains.  The  equa- 
tions above  are  respectively  of  the  first  and  second  orders.  A  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  first  order  may  be  symbolized  as  ^(x,  y^  y')  =  0, 
and  one  of  the  second  order  as  *(x,  y,  y',  y")  =  0.  A  function  y  =/(x) 
given  explicitly  or  defined  implicitly  by  the  relation  F(x,  y)  =  0  is 
said  to  be  a  solution  of  a  given  differential  equation  if  the  equation  is 
true  for  all  values  of  the  independent  variable  x  when  the  expressions 
for  y  and  its  derivatives  are  substituted  in  the  equation. 

Thus  to  show  that  (no  matter  what  the  value  of  a  is)  the  relation 

4ay  —  X*  +  2  a*  logx  =  0 
gives  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 


1  + 


©■-©*=«■ 


it  is  merely  necessary  to  form  the  derivatives 

2a-^  =  x 1        2a— ^  =  1  +  — 

dx  X  dx^  z^ 

and  substitute  them  in  the  given  equation  together  with  y  to  see  that 

^  \dx/  \dxy  ^  4aA  ^  xV      4an         ««  ^  z*/ 

is  clearly  satisfied  for  all  values  of  x.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  given  relation 
for  V  is  a  solution  of  the  given  equation. 

To  integrate  or  solve  a  differential  equation  is  to  find  all  the  functions 
which  satisfy  the  equation.  Geometrically  speaking,  it  is  to  find  all  the 
curves  which  have  the  property  expressed  by  the  equation.  In  mechan- 
ics it  is  to  find  all  possible  motions  arising  from  the  given  forces.  The 
method  of  integrating  or  solving  a  differential  equation  depends  largely 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  solver.  In  many  cases,  however,  some  method 
is  immediately  obvious.  For  instance  if  it  be  possible  to  separate  the 
variablesy  so  that  the  differential  dy  is  multiplied  by  a  function  of  y 
alone  and  e^  by  a  function  of  x  alone,  as  in  the  equation 

<kO/)dy=^tKx)dx,    then       C fl>{y)dy  ^  C^{x)dx+ C         (1) 

will  clearly  be  the  integral  or  solution  of  the  differential  equation. 

As  an  examine,  let  the  curves  of  constant  subnormal  be  determined.   Here 

ydy  =  mdz    and    ^  =  2  mz  +  C. 

The  TAriaUes  are  already  separated  and  the  integration  is  immediate.  The  curves 
•xe  panfcholM  witli  teml-latos  rectum  equal  to  the  constant  and  with  the  axis 
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coincident  with  the  axis  of  x.  If  in  particular  it  were  desired  to  determine  that 
curve  whoee  subnormal  was  m  and  which  passed  through  the  origin,  it  would 
merely  be  necessary  to  substitute  (0,  0)  in  the  equation  j/*  =  2mx+  O  to  ascertain 
what  particular  value  must  be  assigned  to  C  in  order  that  the  curve  pass  through 
(0,  0).  The  value  is  C  =  0. 

Another  example  might  be  to  determine  the  curves  for  which  the  x-intercept 
varies  as  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  tangency.  As  the  expression  (|  7)  for  the 
2B-intercept  Is  x  —  ydx/dy,  the  statement  is 

Z'-y---  =  kz    or    <l~«)x  =  y — . 
dy  dy 

Hence  (i-.jfc)^  =  ^    and    (1  -  Jfc)logy  =  logx  +  C. 

y       X 

If  desired,  this  expression  may  be  changed  to  another  form  by  using  each  side  of 
the  equality  as  an  exponent  with  the  base  e.  Then 

As  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  the  constant  C  =  e^is  also  arbitrary  and  the  solution 
may  simply  be  written  as  y^-  ^  =  Cx,  where  the  accent  has  been  omitted  from  the 
constant.  If  it  were  desired  to  pick  out  that  particular  curve  which  passed  through 
the  point  (1,  1),  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  determine  C  from  the  equation 

11-*  =  CI,    and  hence     C  =  1. 

As  a  third  example  let  the  curves  whose  tangent  is  constant  and  equal  to  a  be 
determined.  The  length  of  the  tangent  is  y  Vl  +  y^//  and  hence  the  equation  is 

y '-J!—  =  a    or    y* — —^  =  a    or    1  = ^y^» 

y"  y^  y 

The  variables  are  therefore  separable  and  the  results  are 


Vo^TZTj^  /— a  +  Va»  —  y* 

dx  = =^  dy    and    x  +  C  =  v  a*  —  ir  —  a  log  — ■ — . 

y  y 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  tangent  at  the  origin  be  vertical  so  that  the  curve  passes 
through  (0,  a),  the  constant  C  is  0.  The  curve  is  the  tractrix  or  '* curve  of  pursuit*' 
as  described  by  a  calf  dragged  at  the  end  of  a  rope  by  a  person  walking  along 
a  straight  line. 

82.  Problems  which  involve  the  radius  of  curvature  will  lead  to  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  second  order.  The  method  of  solving  such 
problems  is  to  reduce  the  equation^  if  possible,  to  one  of  the  first  order. 
For  the  second  derivative  may  be  written  as 

dx  dy 
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is  the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature.  If  it  be  g^ven  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  of  the  form/(j')  <f>  (i/*)  or  f{ij)  <^  (y'), 

^^y*=/(^)»(y')      or     £i^=/(y)^(y'),  (3) 

dx  dy 

the  variables  x  and  y'  or  y  and  y'  are  immediately  separable,  and  an 
integration  may  be  performed.  This  will  lead  to  an  equation  of  the 
first  order ;  and  if  the  variables  are  again  separable,  the  solution  may 
be  completed  by  the  methods  of  the  above  examples. 

In  the  first  place  consider  curves  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  constant.  Then 

(l  +  y'M                       (//          ^        A          y          *-Cr 
^  ^    =  o    or — -  =  —    and    —  = , 

dx 

where  the  constant  of  integration  has  been  written  as  ~  C/a  for  future  conven- 
ience. The  equation  may  now  be  solved  for  y"  and  the  variables  become  separated 
with  the  results 

y'  =  —  —    or    dy  =  —    ^  dx, 

Vo2  -  (X  -  Cy^  Vo2  -  (X  -  C)« 

Hence        y-  C' =_  Va«- (x- C)^    or    (x  -  (7)2  +  (y  -  (T)*  =  a«. 

The  curves,  as  should  be  anticipate<l,  are  circles  of  radius  a  and  with  any  arbi- 
trary point  (C,  C)  as  center.  It  should  be  noted  that,  as  the  solution  has  required 
two  successive  integrations,  there  are  two  arbitrary  constants  C  and  C  of  integra- 
tion in  the  result. 

As  a  second  example  consider  the  curves  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  double 
the  normal.  As  the  length  of  the  normal  is  y  Vl  +  y^^,  the  equation  becomes 


(1 + 1/^)' 

dv 

.  =  2vVl  +  ir*    or    l±£.  =  ±2v, 

dv 

where  the  double  sign  has  been  introduced  when  the  radical  is  removed  by  cancel- 
lation. This  is  necessary ;  for  before  the  cancellation  the  signs  were  ambiguous 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  ambiguity  disappears.  In  fact,  if  the 
curve  is  concave  up,  the  second  derivative  is  positive  and  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  reckoned  as  positive,  whereas  the  normal  is  positive  or  negative  according  af 
the  curve  is  above  or  below  the  axis  of  x ;  similarly,  if  the  curve  is  concave  down. 
Let  the  negative  sign  be  chosen.  This  corresponds  to  a  curve  above  the  axis  and 
ooocAve  down,  or  below  the  axis  and  concave  up,  that  is,  the  normal  and  the  radius 
of  ourvatiire  have  the  same  direction.  Then 

—  =  -:^^^    and    logy  =  -  log(l  +  y-*)  +  log2C, 

y        I  +  y^ 

whefe  the  constant  has  been  given  the  form  log  2  C  for  convenience.  This  expres- 
sion may  be  thxown  hito  algebraic  form  by  exponentiation,  solved  for  y^,  and  then 
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y(l  +  y^  =  2C    or    y^  =  ^^TJ?    or    — =^=  =  dx. 

Hence  x  -  C  =  C  vera- » -  -  V2  Cy  -  y«. 

C 

The  curves  are  cycloids  of  which  the  generating  circle  has  an  arbitrary  radius  C 
and  of  which  the  cusps  are  upon  the  x-axis  at  the  points  C  ±2  kwC.  If  the  posi- 
tive sign  had  been  taken  in  the  equation,  the  curves  would  have  been  entirely 
different ;  see  Ex.  5  (a). 

The  number  of  arbitrary  constants  of  integration  which  enter  into 
the  solution  of  a  differential  equation  depends  on  the  number  of  inte- 
grations which  are  performed  and  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the  equation. 
This  results  in  giving  a  family  of  curves,  dependent  on  one  or  more 
parameters,  as  the  solution  of  the  equation.  To  pick  out  any  particular 
member  of  the  family,  additional  conditions  must  be  given.  Thus,  if 
there  is  only  one  constant  of  integration,  the  curve  may  be  required 
to  pass  through  a  given  point ;  if  there  are  two  constants,  the  curve 
may  be  required  to  pass  through  a  g^ven  point  and  have  a  given  slope 
at  that  point,  or  to  pass  through  two  given  points.  These  additional 
conditions  are  called  initial  conditions.  In  mechanics  the  initial  condi- 
tions are  very  important ;  for  the  point  reached  by  a  particle  describing 
a  curve  under  the  action  of  assigned  forces  depends  not  only  on  the 
forces,  but  on  the  point  at  which  the  particle  started  and  the  velocity 
with  which  it  started.  In  all  cases  the  distinction  between  the  constants 
of  integration  and  the  given  constants  of  the  problem  (in  the  foregoing 
examples,  the  distinction  between  C,  C  and  m.  A*,  a)  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind 

EXERCISES 

1.  Verify  the  solutions  of  the  differential  equations : 

(a)  «y  +  i  X*  =  C,  y  +  «  +  xy'  =  0,         ifi)  xV  (3  e«+  C)= 1,  x/+y+«*y*e«=0, 
(7)  (l+x2)i^=l,  2x=C0'-C-^e-y,    («)  y  +  «/  =  ^y^,  xy-C^-\-  C, 
(0  l^'  +  y'A  =  0,  y=Clogx+Cp      (r)  y  =  C€*+C,c»'^y"  +  2y  =  8/, 

f2 


W  l^"-y  =  «^  y  =  Ce«+e-i'(ciC08^^+  CjSin^^j- 


ai^ 


2.  Determine  the  curves  which  have  the  following  properties : 

(a)  The  subtangent  is  constant ;  ir  =  Ce*.   If  through  (2,  2),  y"  =  2"«6«-«. 

(p)  The  right  triangle  formed  by  the  tangent,  subtangent,  and  ordinate  has  the 
constant  area  k/2 ;  the  hyperbolas  xy  +  Cy  -^  k  =  0.  Show  that  if  the  curve  passes 
through  (1,  2)  and  (2,  1),  the  arbitrary  constant  C  is  0  and  the  given  Ac  is  —  2. 

(7)  The  normal  is  constant  in  length  ;  the  circles  (x  —  C)*  +  y*  =  Ac*. 

(d)  The  normal  varies  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate ;  catenaries  Acy= cosh  ib(x—  C). 
If  in  particular  the  curve  is  perpendicular  to  the  y-axis,  C  =  0. 

(ff)  The  area  of  the  right  triangle  formed  by  the  tangent,  normal,  and  ac-axis  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  slope  ;  the  circles  (x  —  C)*  +  y*  =  Ac. 


r 
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8.  Dewrmine  the  onrres  which  have  the  following  properties: 

(a)  The  an^Je  between  the  radius  Teclor  iind  t&ngent  is  constutt;  qlnls 

{fi)  The  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  tangent  is  half  that  between  tb« 
radius  and  initial  line  1  cardioldsr  =  C(l  — cos^). 

(7)  The  perpendicular  from  the  pole  to  a  tangent  U  constant ;  r  cos  (^  —  C)  =  k. 

(I)  The  tangent  Is  equally  Inclined  to  the  radius  vector  and  to  the  Initial  line  i 
tlie  two  sets  of  parabolas  r  =  C/{t  ±  cos^). 

(t)  The  radius  is  equallj  Inclined  to  the  norms!  and  to  the  Initial  line ;  olroles 
r  =  C  COS  «  or  lines  r  cos  «  =  C. 

4.  The  arc  *  of  a  curve  is  proportional  to  the  area  A,  where  In  rectangular 
coordinates  A  Is  the  area  under  the  curve  and  In  polar  codrdinatas  It  Is  the  area 
Included  bj  the  curve  and  the  radius  vectors.  From  the  equation  d*  =  dA  show 
tliat  the  curves  which  satisfy  the  condition  are  catenaries  for  rectangular  (»6nU- 
nates  and  lines  for  polar  coordinates. 

5.  Determine  the  curves  for  which  the  radius  of  curvature 

{a)  is  twice  the  normal  and  oppositely  directed;  parabolas  (z—  C]*sC{2y  —  C^. 

{P)  is  equal  to  tbe  normal  and  In  same  direction  ;  circles  (x  —  C)'  +  ifi  =  C^. 

(y)  Is  equal  to  the  normal  and  In  opposite  direction  ;  catenaries. 

(i )  varies  as  the  cnbe  of  the  normal ;  conies  kCt/*  —  C  (*  +  (7)'  =  k. 

( ( )  projected  on  the  z-aiis  equals  tbe  abscissa ;  catenaries. 

( f )  projected  on  the  x-axis  Is  the  negative  of  the  abscissa ;  olrolM. 

(i) )  projected  on  the  x-axls  Is  twice  the  abscissa. 

(S)  is  proportional  to  the  slope  of  tbe  tangent  or  of  the  normal. 

83.  Problems  in  mechanics  and  physics.  In  many  physical  proUems 
the  statement  involves  an  equation  between  the  rate  of  change  of  some 
quantity  and  the  value  of  that  quantity.  In  this  way  the  solution  of 
tbe  problem  is  made  to  depend  on  the  integration  of  a  differential  equa- 
tion of  tbe  first  order.  If  x  denotes  any  quantity,  tbe  rate  of  increase 
in  X  is  dx/dt  and  tbe  rate  of  decrease  in  x  is  —  dx/dt ;  and  consequently 
when  the  rate  of  change  of  x  is  a  function  of  x,  the  variables  are 
immediately  separated  and  tbe  integration  may  be  performed.  The 
constant  of  integration  has  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions ; 
tbe  constants  inherent  in  the  problem  may  be  given  in  advance  or  tbeir 
values  may  be  determined  by  comparing  x  and  t  at  some  subsequent 
time.  The  exeioises  offered  below  will  exemplify  the  treatment  of 
snob  pzoUema 

In  ottiBr  pbyaioal  problems  the  statement  of  tbe  question  as  a  diffeib 
ential  eqnatioB  is  not  so  direct  and  is  carried  out  by  an  ezaminatioD  of 
tha  proUeni  -with  a  vieir  to  stating  a  relation  between  tbe  increments 
or  differentials  of  the  dependent  and  independent  variables,  as  in  some 
(^ometric  relations  already  discussed  (S  iO),  and  in  the  problem  of  the 
tension  in  a  rope  wrapped  around  a  cylindrical  post  discussed  below. 
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The  method  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  derivation  of  the  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  curve  of  equilibrium  of  a  flexible  string  or 
chain.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  chain  so  that  p^  is  the  mass  of 
the  length  A«;  let  ^  and  Y  be  the  components 
of  the  force  (estimated  per  unit  mass)  acting  on 
the  elements  of  the  chain.  Let  T  denote  the 
tension  in  the  chain,  and  r  the  inclination  of 
the  element  of  chain.  From  the  figure  it  then 
appears  that  the  components  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  A^  are 

(T  +  Ar)  cos  (t  +  At)  -  rcos  T  +  Xp^  =  0, 
(T  +  Ar)  sin  (t  +  At)  -  r  sin  t  +  Yp^  =  0; 

for  these  must  be  zero  if  the  element  is  to  be  in  a  position  of  equi^ 
Hbrium.   The  equations  may  be  written  in  the  form 

A(rco8T)4-^/)A*=:0,         A(rsinT)4-  I>A*  =  0; 

and  if  they  now  be  divided  by  A^  and  if  A^  be  allowed  to  approach 
zero,  the  result  is  the  two  equations  of  equilibriiun 

where  cos  r  and  sin  r  are  replaced  by  their  values  dx/ds  and  dy/ds. 

If  the  string  is  acted  on  only  by  forces  parallel  to  a  given  direction,  let  the 
y-axis  be  taken  as  parallel  to  that  direction.  Then  the  component  X  will  be  zero 
and  the  first  equation  may  be  integrated.  The  result  is 


d»V  ds)       ' 


d8 


dx 


This  value  of  T  may  be  substituted  in  the  second  equation.  There  is  thus  obtained 
a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 


5  (''S -">'=» 


or    C 


r 


Vl  +  y^ 


+  pr  =  0. 


w 


If  this  equation  can  be  integrated,  the  f  onn  of  the  curve 
of  equilibrium  may  be  found. 

Another  problem  of  a  different  nature  in  strings  is  to 
consider  the  variation  of  the  tension  in  a  rope  wound  around 
a  cylinder  without  overlapping.  The  forces  acting  on  the 
element  As  of  the  rope  are  the  tensions  T  and  T  +  AT,  the 
normal  pressure  or  reaction  "R  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  force 
of  friction  which  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  normal  reaction  lies  in  the  angle  A0  and  that  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  a*  so  that  the  force  of  friction  is  \kR,  The  components  along  the  radiu* 
and  along  the  tangent  are 


T^ 


r 
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{T  +  ^T)  dn  &4,  -  B  006 (0A«)  -  >tS  sin  (9A«)  =  0,  0 < « < I, 
{T  +  AT)  COB  iiifi  +  BaiD(gA^)  —  nRc(M{eik4>)—  T  =  (i. 
Now  discard  all  infiniteBimalB  except  thoM  of  the  first  order.  It  roust  be  ^me  In 
mind  that  the  preaaure  B  is  the  reaction  on  the  inSnileaimal  arc  Ai  and  hence  la 
itself  inflnilealroal.  The  subatitutions  are  therefore  rd^for(T+  Ar)sin  A^,  R  for 
R  cos  tf A«,  0  f or  fi sin dA^,  and  r  +  d7'for{r+ Ar)caeA«.  The  equationa  then- 
fore  reduce  to  two  simple  equations 

ia#-B  =  0,         dr-*JI  =  0, 
from  wlilch  the  unloiown  R  may  be  eliminated  with  the  result 
dT  =  *iTd*    or     r  =  Ca^    or    T=  T^, 
where  T^  is  the  tension  when  ^  in  0.   The  tension  therefore  runs  up  ezponendally 
and  affords  ample  explanation  of  why  a  man,  by  winding  a  rope  about  a  poet,  Cftn 
readily  hold  a  sliip  or  other  object  exertitig  a  great  force  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rope.   If  fi  is  1/3,  three  turns  about  the  post  wilt  hold  a  force  5S6  r„  or  over  26 
tons,  if  the  man  exerte  a  force  of  a  hundredweight. 

84.  If  a  constant  mass  m  is  moving  along  a  liae  under  the  influence 
of  a  force  F  acting  along  the  line,  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion  (p.  13) 
states  tlie  problem  of  the  motion  as  the  differential  equation 

of  the  second  order ;  and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  complete  solution 
of  a  problem  in  rectilinear  motion  requires  the  integration  of  this  equa- 
tion.  The  acceleration  may  be  written  as 

^~  dt~ dxdt~^ dx' 
and  hence  the  equation  of  motion  takes  either  of  the  forma 

It  now  appears  that  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  first  integration 
may  be  performed.  For  if  the  force  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  or  of 
the  time  or  a  product  of  two  such  functions,  the  variables  are  separated 
in  the  first  form  of  the  equation ;  whereas  if  the  force  is  a  function  of 
ISm  Tsloo^jr  Qx  of  the  coordinate  x  or  a  product  of  two  such  functions, 
tite  TwrMJei  ize  eepanited  in  the  second  form  of  the  equation. 

Whoa  the  flnt  integration  is  performed  according  to  either  of  these 
methods,  there  will  arise  an  equation  between  the  velocity  and  either 
the  time  t  or  the  coordinate  x.  In  this  equation  will  be  contained  & 
constant  of  integration  which  may  be  determined  by  the  initial  condi- 
tions, that  is,  by  the  knorledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  start,  whether  in 
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time  or  in  position.  Finally  it  will  be  possible  (at  least  theoretically) 
to  solve  the  equation  and  express  the  velocity  as  a  function  of  the  time 
t  or  of  the  position  x,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  integrate  a  second  time. 
The  carrying  through  in  practice  of  this  sketch  of  the  work  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  following  two  examples. 

Suppose  a  particle  of  mass  m  is  projected  vertically  upward  with  the  velocity  V, 
Solve  the  problem  of  the  motion  under  the  assumption  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  varies  as  the  velocity  of  the  particle.  Let  the  distance  be  measured  vertically 
upward.  The  forces  acting  on  the  particle  are  two,  —  the  force  of  gravity  which  is 
the  weight  W  =  mg,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  which  is  kv.  Both  these  forces 
are  negative  because  they  are  directed  toward  diminishing  values  of  x.   Hence 

n{f=  —  mg  —  kv    or    m  —  =  —  mg  —  kv, 

dt 

where  the  first  form  of  the  equation  of  motion  has  been  chosen,  although  in  this 
case  the  second  form  would  be  equally  available.  Then  integrate. 


dv 


,  k 
m 


=  -dt    and    \og(g +^v\  =  --1+ C. 

\      m  /  m 


An  by  the  initial  conditions  v  =  F  when  2  =  0,  the  constant  C  is  found  from 


log/^  +  -y\  =  -i^O+C;    hence 
\       m    /  tn 


9  +  -V  k. 


9  +  -V 
m 


is  the  relation  between  v  and  t  found  by  substituting  the  value  of  C.  The  solution 
for  V  gives 

(\      t 
-g-{-  V\e  "•  ~Tfi^  +  ^- 

If  the  particle  starts  from  the  origin  2  =  0,  the  constant  C  is  found  to  be 

Hence  the  position  of  the  particle  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  time  and  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  If  it  be  desired  to  find  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  particle 
comes  to  rest  and  starts  to  drop  back,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  substitute  v  =  0  in 
the  relation  connecting  the  velocity  and  the  time,  and  solve  for  the  time  t=T; 
and  if  this  value  of  t  be  substituted  in  the  expression  for  x,  the  total  distance  JT 
covered  in  the  ascent  will  be  found.  The  results  are 

As  a  second  example  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  vibrating  up  and  down 
at  the  end  of  an  elastic  string  held  in  the  field  of  gravity.   By  Hookers  Law  for 
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elastic  strings  the  force  exerted  by  the  string  is  proportional  to  the  extension  of 
the  string  over  its  natural  length,  that  is,  JP  =  icA/.  Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  string, 
\l  the  extension  of  the  string  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  weight  IF  =  mof  at  rest  so 
that  kAfJi  =  mg,  and  let  x  measured  downward  be  the  additional  extension  of  the 
string  at  any  instant  of  the  motion.  The  force  of  gravity  mg  is  positive  and  the 
force  of  elasticity  —  Jc(AoZ  +  x)  is  negative.  The  second  form  of  the  equation  of 
motion  is  to  be  chosen.   Hence 

/ft*  /f*» 

mo  —  z=mg  —  Ac(Ao<  +  x)    or    mo  —  =  ^  Ax,    since    mg  =  kAJ. 
dx  dx 

Then  modv  =  —  kxdx    or    m«*  =  —  te*  +  C7. 

Suppose  that  x  =  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  motion,  so  that  when  x  =  a  the  velocity 
0  =  0  and  the  particle  stops  and  starts  back.  Then  C  =  ka^.  Hence 

0=  —  =  -xj—  Va^ ^ X*    or  =-%/— dt, 

dt       \m  Va«  -  x«      yim 

and  sin-i -=-%/— t  +  C7    or    x  =  asinf -%/— t  +  Oj. 

Now  let  the  time  be  measured  from  the  instant  when  the  particle  {Misses  through 
the  position  x  =  0.  Then  C  satisfies  the  equation  0  =  a  sin  C  and  may  be  taken  as 
zero.  The  motion  is  therefore  given  by  the  equation  x  =  a  sin  Vk/mt  and  is 
periodic.  While  t  changes  by  2  ir  Vm/k  the  particle  completes  an  entire  oscilla- 
tion. The  time  T  =  2  ir  Vm/k  is  called  the  periodic  time.  The  motion  considered 
in  this  example  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  total  force  —  Ax  is  propor- 
tional to  the  displacement  from  a  certain  origin  and  is  directed  toward  the  origin. 
Motion  of  this  sort  is  called  simple  Jiarmonic  motion  (briefly  S.  H.  M.)  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  mechanics  and  physics. 


1.  The  sum  of  SlOO  is  put  at  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  under  the  condition 
that  the  interest  shall  be  compounded  at  each  instant.  Show  that  the  sum  will 
amount  to  $200  in  17  yr.  4  mo.,  and  to  SIOOO  in  67}  yr. 

2.  Given  that  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  an  amount  x  of  a  given  substance  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  substance  remaining  undecomposed.  Solve  the 
problem  of  the  decomposition  and  determine  the  constant  of  integration  and  the 
physical  constant  of  proportionality  if  x  =  6.11  when  2  =  0  and  x  =  1.48  when 
t  =  40  min.    Ans,  k  =  .0800. 

S.  A  substance  is  undergoing  transformation  into  another  at  a  rate  which  is 
AflBumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  substance  still  remaining  untrans- 
formed.  If  that  amount  is  86.6  when  t  =  1  hr.  and  18.8  when  t  =  4  hr.,  determine 
the  amount  at  the  start  when  t  =  0  and  the  constant  of  proportionality  and  find 
how  many  hours  will  elapse  before  only  one-thousandth  of  the  original  amount 
will  remain. 

4.  If  the  activity  ^i  of  a  radioactive  deposit  is  proportional  to  its  rate  of 
diminution  and  is  found  to  decrease  to  }  its  initial  value  in  4  days,  show  that  A 
the  equation  A/A^  =  e-o-mt. 


1^. 
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5.  Suppose  that  amounts  a  and  b  respectively  of  two  substances  are  involved  in 
a  reaction  in  which  the  velocity  of  transformation  dx/dt  is  proportional  to  the  prod- 
act  (a  —  2)  (6  —  x)  of  the  amounts  remaining  untransf ormed.  Integrate  on  the 
supposition  that  a^^b. 


a  —  X 


0.4866 
0.8879 


6~g 
0.2842 
0.1864 


t 

log^i^^I^=(a-6)«;    andif    "sSs" 
a{b--z)  j2^ 

determine  the  product  ib  (a  —  6). 

6.  Integrate  the  equation  of  Ex.  6  if  a  =  &,  and  determine  a  and  Ic  if  x  =  0.87 
when  t  =  16  and  x  =  18.69  when  t  =  65. 

7.  If  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  in  which  three  substances  are  involved 
is  proportional  to  the  continued  product  of  the  amounts  of  the  substances  remaining, 
show  that  the  equation  between  x  and  the  time  is 

(^_^)(^_,)(,,^) =-«,    where    |^^^ 

8.  Solve  Ex.  7  if  a^b^^c;  also  when  a  =  6  =  c.  Note  the  very  different 
forms  of  the  solution  in  the  three  cases. 

9.  The  rate  at  which  water  runs  out  of  a  tank  through  a  small  pipe  issuing 
horizontally  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  pipe.  If  the  tank  is  cylindrical  and 
half  empties  in  80  min.,  show  that  it  will  completely  empty  in  about  100  min. 

10.  Discuss  Ex.  9  in  case  the  tank  were  a  right  cone  or  frustum  of  a  cone. 

11.  Consider  a  vertical  column  of  air  and  assume  that  the  pressure  at  any  level 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  above.  Show  that  p  =  p^er^  gives  the  pressure  at 
any  height  A,  if  Boyle^s  Law  that  the  density  of  a  gas  varies  as  the  pressure  be  used. 

12.  Work  Ex.  11  under  the  assumption  that  the  adiabatic  law  pccp^'^  repre- 
sents the  conditions  in  the  atmosphere.  Show  that  in  this  case  the  pressure  would 
become  zero  at  a  finite  height.  (If  the  proper  numerical  data  are  inserted,  the 
height  turns  out  to  be  about  20  miles.  The  adiabatic  law  seems  to  correspond 
better  to  the  facts  than  Boyle's  Law.) 

13.  Let  I  be  the  natural  length  of  an  elastic  string,  let  Al  be  the  extension,  and 
assume  Hookers  Law  that  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  extension  in  the  form 
Al  =  klF,  Let  the  string  be  held  in  a  vertical  position  so  as  to  elongate  under  its 
own  weight  W.  Show  that  the  elongation  is  ^kWl. 

14.  The  density  of  water  under  a  pressure  of  p  atmospheres  is  />  =  1  +  0.00004p. 
Show  that  the  surface  of  an  ocean  six  miles  deep  is  about  600  ft.  below  the  position 
it  would  have  if  water  were  incompressible. 

15.  Show  that  the  equations  of  the  curve  of  equilibrium  of  a  string  or  chain  are 

in  polar  coordinates,  where  R  and  ^  are  the  components  of  the  force  along  th« 
radius  vector  and  perpendicular  to  it. 
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16.  Show  that  dT  +  pSds  =  0  and  T  +  pKN  =  0  are  the  equations  of  equilib- 
rium of  a  string  if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  and  S  and  N  are  the  tangential  anrl 
normal  components  of  the  forces. 

17.*  Show  that  when  a  uniform  chain  is  supported  at  two  points  and  hangs  down 
between  the  points  under  its  own  weight,  the  curve  of  equilibrium  is  the  catenary. 

18.  Suppose  the  mass  dm  of  the  element  ds  oi  a,  chain  is  proportional  to  the  pro- 
jection dx  of  ds  on  the  a^axis,  and  that  the  chain  hangs  in  the  field  of  gravity. 
Show  that  the  curve  is  a  parabola.  (This  is  essentially  the  problem  of  the  shape 
of  the  cables  in  a  suspension  bridge  when  the  roadbed  is  of  uniform  linear  density ; 
for  the  weight  of  the  cables  is  negligible  compared  to  that  of  the  n>adbed.) 

19.  It  is  desired  to  string  upon  a  cord  a  great  many  unifonu  heavy  rods  of 
varying  lengths  so  that  when  the  cord  is  hung  up  with  the  rods  dangling  from  it 
the  rods  will  be  equally  spaced  along  the  horizontal  and  have  their  lower  ends  on 
the  same  level.  Required  the  shape  the  cord  will  take.  (It  should  bo  not«d  that 
the  shape  must  be  known  before  the  rods  can  be  cut  in  the  proper  lengtlis  to  hang 
as  desired.)  The  weight  of  the  cord  may  be  neglected. 

20.  A  masonry  arch  carries  a  horizontal  roadbed.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
material  between  the  arch  and  the  roadbed  is  of  uniform  density  and  that  each 
element  of  the  arch  supports  the  weight  of  the  material  alx)ve  it,  find  the  shape  of 
the  arch. 

21.  In  equations  (4^^  the  integration  may  be  carried  through  in  terms  of  quadra- 
tures if  pF  is  a  function  of  y  alone ;  and  similarly  in  Ex.  15  the  integration  may  be 
carried  through  if  ^  =  0  and  pR  is  a  function  of  r  alone  so  that  the  field  is  central. 
Show  that  the  results  of  thus  carrying  through  the  integration  are  the  formulas 

Cdy  ^        r  Cdr/r 


x+C'  = 


j   ^(fpYdyy-C^^  J  -y/{jpRdrf-^C^ 


22.  A  particle  falls  from  rest  through  the  air,  which  is  assumed  to  offer  a  resist- 
ance proportional  to  the  velocity.  Solve  the  problem  with  the  initial  conditions 
r  =  0,  X  =  0,  i  =  0.  Show  that  as  the  particle  falls,  the  velocity  does  not  increase 
indefinitely,  but  approaches  a  definite  limit  V  =  mg/k, 

23.  Solve  Ex.  22  with  the  initial  conditions  «  =  r^,  x  =  0,  f  =  0,  where  v^  is 
greater  than  the  limiting  velocity  V,  Show  that  the  particle  slows  down  as  it  falls. 

24.  A  particle  rises  through  the  air,  which  is  assumed  to  resist  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  Solve  the  motion. 

25.  Solve  the  problem  analogous  to  Ex.  24  for  a  falling  particle.  Show  that 
there  is  a  limiting  velocity  V  =  Vmg/k,  If  the  particle  were  projected  down  with 
an  Initial  velocity  greater  than  T,  it  would  slow  down  as  in  Ex.  23. 

26.  A  particle  falls  towards  a  point  which  attracts  it  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  and  directly  as  its  mass.  Find  the  relation  between  x  and  i  and  determine 
the  total  ttme  T  taken  to  reach  the  center.  Initial  conditions  v  =  0,  z  =  a,  t  =  0. 


>i 


a        8  a 

*  ITieuilsos  17-40  ihoald  be  worked  ab  ifUiio  by  the  method  by  which  (4)  were  derivedr 
aol  hj  anl|iBg  (4)  dinedy . 
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27.  A  particle  starts  from  the  origin  with  a  velocity  V  and  moves  in  a  medium 
which  resists  proportionally  to  the  velocity.  Find  the  relations  between  velocity 
and  distance,  velocity  and  time,  and  distance  and  time  ;  also  the  limiting  distance 
traversed. 

«=F-ifcx/m,        «=re",        te  =  mr(l-e"),        mV/k. 

28.  Solve  Ex.  27  under  the  assumption  that  the  resistance  varies  as  Vv. 

29.  A  particle  falls  toward  a  point  which  attracts  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  and  directly  as  the  mass.  The  initial  conditions  are  x  =  a,  v  =  0,  t  =  0. 
Show  that  x«  =  o2  -  itt'/o*  and  the  total  time  of  descent  is  T  =  a^/Vk. 

30.  A  cylindrical  spar  buoy  stands  vertically  in  the  water.  The  buoy  is  pressed 
down  a  little  and  released.  Show  that,  if  the  resistance  of  the  water  and  aiir  be 
neglected,  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic.  Integrate  and  determine  the  constants 
from  the  initial  conditions  x  =  0,  v  =  F,  £  =  0,  where  x  measures  the  displacement 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

31.  A  particle  slides  down  a  rough  inclined  plane.  Determine  the  motion.  Note 
that  of  the  force  of  gravity  only  the  component  mgBini  acts  down  the  plane, 
whereas  the  component  mg  cos  t  acts  peipendicularly  to  the  plane  and  develops  the 
force  fjong  cos  i  of  friction.  Here  i  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  and  fi  is  the 
coefficient  of  friction. 

32.  A  bead  is  free  to  move  upon  a  f rictionless  wire  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cycloid  (vertex  down).  Show  that  the  component  of  the  weight  along  the  tangent 
to  the  cycloid  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  vertex.  Hence 
determine  the  motion  as  simple  harmonic  and  fix  the  constants  of  integration  by 
the  initial  conditions  that  the  particle  starts  from  rest  at  the  top  of  the  cycloid. 

33.  Two  equal  weights  are  hanging  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  string.  One  drops 
off.  Determine  completely  the  motion  of  the  particle  remaining. 

34.  One  end  of  an  elastic  spring  (such  as  is  used  in  a  spring  balance)  is  attached 
rigidly  to  a  point  on  a  horizontal  table.  To  the  other  end  a  particle  is  attached. 
If  the  particle  be  held  at  such  a  point  that  the  spring  is  elongated  by  the  amount 
a  and  then  released,  determine  the  motion  on  the  assumption  that  the  coefficient 
of  friction  between  the  particle  and  the  table  is  /a  ;  and  discuss  the  possibility  of 
different  cases  according  as  the  force  of  friction  is  small  or  laige  relative  to  the 
force  exerted  by  the  spring. 

85.  Lineal  element  and  differential  equation.  The  idea  of  a  curve 
as  made  up  of  the  points  upon  it  is  familiar.  Points,  however,  have  no 
extension  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  not  as  pieces  of  a  curve  but 
merely  as  positions  on  it.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pieces  of  a  curve  are 
the  elements  A«  of  arc ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  re- 
place the  complicated  element  A«  by  a  piece  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  some  point  of  the  arc  A^,  and  from  this  point  of  view  a  curve  is  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  elements  tangent  to  it.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  point  of  view  by  which  a  curve  is  regarded  as  made 
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up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  chords  and  is  intimately  related 
to  the  conception  of  the  curve  as  the  envelope  of  its  tangents  (§  65). 
A  jKnnt  on  a  curve  taken  with  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  that  point  is  called  a  lineal  element  of  the  curve.  These 
cont^epts  and  definitions  are  clearly  equally  available  in  two  or  three 
dimensions.  For  the  present  the  curves  under  dis- 
cussion will  lie  plane  curves  and  the  lineal  elements 
will  therefore  all  lie  in  a  plane.  ^  Arn^y^) 

To  specify  any  i)articular  lineal  element  three 
c-K^rdlnat^s  jr.  y^  yy  will  be  used,  of  which  the  two  (r,  y)  determine  the 
i-cint  through  wliich  the  element  passes  and  of  which  the  third  j?  is 
:le  slope  of  the  element.  If  a  curve  f{x^  y)  =  0  is  given,  the  slope  at 
iziy  point  may  be  found  by  differentiation, 

aZ  i  l-rn.:*-  the  third  coordinate  p  of  the  lineal  elements  of  this  particular 
rir-^r  i?  rxpr«?>sed  in  terms  of  the  other  two.  If  in  place  of  one  curve 
/■  .'.  .  =  M  the  whole  family  of  curves  f(Xy  y\  =  C,  where  C  is  an 
iTicTTajy  .  :LLi.:ant,  had  l»een  g^ven,  the  slojie  p  would  still  be  found 
ti",\i.  r-  .  i:.  i  i:  therefore  apjiears  that  the  third  coordinate  of  the  lineal 
-rlTHtT-t*  : :  iu .h  a  family  of  i*ur ves  is  expressible  in  terms  of  x  and  y. 
Il  :l-r  ZL :  r^  ^^neral  case  where  the  family  of  curves  is  given  in  the 
zz^-.'.^rri  t'.zzz.  F  /*.  y,  '.'  t  =  0.  the  slope  p  is  found  by  the  same  formula 
':*..'  ::  -ITT  irir-iids  apparently  on  C  in  addition  to  on  jr  and  y.  If,  how- 
'.-',z.  il-r  : ii^siai::  C  be  eliminated  from  the  two  equations 

cF      cF 
Fix.  y.  C)  =  0     and     -r-  -f  —  i»  =  0,  (7) 

'Zj^.z^  will  arlir  an  e»|uation  ^yXj  y,  p'^  —  0  which  connects  the  slope  ^ 
-.-f  juLj  rzTTr  cf  :Le  family  with  the  coordinates  ^^jr,  y>  of  any  point 
Tinirl  wli:::  &  ■i-'irve  of  the  family  passes  and  at  which  the  slope  of 
Tzas  vzTFr:  15  p.  H-^ace  it  appears  that  the  three  ixvrdinate*  ^j-.  y.p)  of 
zz^ "— *»a.'  •elirZKn^s  of  all  the  curves  of  a  family  az>?  connect^  by  an  eqnar 
i^tc  #  jr.  y.  /r  =0.  just  as  the  coordinates  (x.  y.  s"^  of  the  faints  of  a 
t^^rf;^^  a»  trxmeexed  by  an  equation  ^<jr,  y.  x^  =  0.   As  the  equation 

#  z.  y.  s  =  0  is  called  the  equation  of  the  surface,  so  the  equation 

#  >.  y.  ^ .  =  0  is  called  the  equation  of  the  family  of  comes :  it  is,  how- 
eT«r.  IMC  iut  finite  equaticxi  F* >.  y,  0  =  0  but  the  diffez^estal  equation 
of  iat  faJBiiT.  beeaose  it  involves  the  derivative  p  =  tfy  'ir  of  y  by  x 

qg  the  itmrter  r. 
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As  an  example  of  the  elimination  of  a  constant,  consider  the  case  of  the  parabolas 

y«  =  Cx    or    y«/x  =  C. 

The  differentiation  of  the  equation  in  the  second  form  gives  at  once 

-yyx^'k-2yp/x  =  0    or    y  =  2xp 

as  the  differential  equation  of  the  family.   In  the  unsolved  form  the  work  is 

2yp  =  Cy        y^=2ypx,        y  =  2xp, 

The  result  is,  of  course,  the  same  in  either  case.  For  the  family  here  treated  it 
makes  little  difference  which  method  is  followed.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  solve  for  the  constant  if  the  solution  is  simple  and  leads  to  a  simple  form 
of  the  function  /(x,  y) ;  whereas  if  the  solution  is  not  simple  or  the  form  of  the 
function  is  complicated,  it  is  best  to  differentiate  first  because  the  differentiated 
equation  may  be  simpler  to  solve  for  the  constant  than  the  original  equation,  or 
because  the  elimination  of  the  constant  between  the  two  equations  can  be  con- 
ducted advantageously. 

If  an  equation  ^  (x,  y^p)  =  0  connecting  the  three  coordinates  of  the 
lineal  element  be  given,  the  elements  which  satisfy  the  equation  may 
be  plotted  much  as  a  surface  is  plotted ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  values  (x,  y) 
may  be  assumed  and  substituted  in  the  equation,  the  equation  may  then 
be  solved  for  one  or  more  values  of  p,  and  lineal  elements  with  these 
values  of  p  may  be  drawn  through  the  point  (x,  y).  In  this  manner  the 
elements  through  as  many  points  as  desired  may  be  found.  The  de- 
tached elements  are  of  interest  and  significance  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  oMembled  into  curves,  —  in  fact,  into  the  curves  of  a 
family  F(Xy  y,  C)  =  0  of  which  the  equation  *(a;,  y,  j»)  =  0  is  the  differ- 
ential equation.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  problem  treated  above  and 
requires  the  integration  of  the  differential  equation  ^(x,  yyp)=0  for  its 
solution.  In  some  simple  cases  the  assembling  may  be  accomplished 
intuitively  from  the  geometric  properties  implied  in  the  equation,  in 
other  cases  it  follows  from  the  integration  of  the  equation  by  analytic 
means,  in  other  cases  it  can  be  done  only  approximately  and  by  methods 
of  computation. 

As  an  example  of  intuitively  assembling  the  lineal  elements  into  curves,  take 
♦  (x,  y,p)  =  yy +  y«-r*  =  0    or    p=± ^' 

y 

The  quantity  Vr^  —  t/^  may  be  interpreted  as  one  leg  of  a  right  triangle  of  which 
y  Is  the  other  leg  and  r  the  hypotenuse.  The  slope  of  the  hypotenuse  is  then 
±  y/Vf*  — y*  according  to  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  the  differential  equation 
•(as,  If,  p)  =  0  states  that  the  coordinate  p  of  the  lineal  element  which  satisfies  it 
is  the  negative  reciprocal  of  this  slope.  Hence  the  lineal  element  is  perpendicular 
to  the  hypotenuse.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  lineal  elements  are  tangent  to  cir- 
cles of  radius  r  described  about  points  of  the  x-axis.  The  equation  of  these  circles  is 
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(x  "  C*)^  4-  2/S  =  r',  anrl  this  \h  therefore  the  integral  of  the  differential  equation. 
The  correctneHH  of  this  integral  may  be  checked  by  direct  integration.   For 


dy       .   Vr»—  y^  ydy  ,  /-^ z  _ 

|)  =  —  =  i —    or  =dx    or    v  r^  —  j^*  =  »  —  C 

dx  y  VhTT^ 

86.  In  geometric  problems  which  relate  the  slope  of  the  tangent  of  a 
(jurve  to  other  lines  in  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that  not  the  tangent  but 
the  lineal  element  is  the  vital  thing.  Among  such  problems  that  of  the 
orthogonal  trajectories  (or  tiujectories  under  any  angle)  of  a  given  family 
of  curves  is  of  es|)ecial  importance.  If  two  families  of  curves  are  so 
related  that  the  angle  at  which  any  curve  of  one  of  the  families  cuts 
any  curve  of  the  other  family  is  a  right  angle,  then  the  curves  of  either 
family  are  said  to  be  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  curves  of  the 
other  family.  Hence  at  any  point  (jr,  y)  at  which  two  curves  belonging 
to  the  different  families  intersect,  there  are  two  lineal  elements,  one 
Ivlonging  to  each  curve,  which  are  perpendicular.  As  the  slopes  of  two 
iwrpendicular  lines  are  the  negative  reciprocals  of  each  other,  it  follows 
that  if  the  coordinates  of  one  lineal  element  are  (j*,  y^p)  the  codrdinates 
of  the  other  are  (-r,  y,  —  1/p) ;  and  if  the  coordinates  of  the  lineal  ele- 
ment (jr,  y,  jt)  satisfy  the  equation  *(a',  y,  />)  =  0,  the  coordinates  of  the 
orthogonal  lineal  element  must  satisfy  ^(x,  y,  —  l/p)=  0.  Therefore 
the  ruU*  for  finding  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  curves  F(Xj  y,  C)  =  0 
w  to  find  first  the  differential  equation  *(ar,  y,^)  =  0  ofthefamily^  then 
to  rvpbice  p  by  --  1/p  to  find  the  differential  equation  of  the  orthogonal 
family  y  and  finally  to  integrate  this  equation  to  find  the  family.  It  may 
be  noted  that  if  F(z)  =  A'  (j*,  y)  +  iY(xy  y)  is  a  function  of  «  =  ar  +  ty 
(§  73),  the  families  A'(jr,  y)=  C  and  Y(x,  y)  =  A"  are  orthc^naL 

As  a  problem  in  orthogonal  trajectories  find  the  trajectories  of  the  semicabiaU 
parabolas  {x—  C)*  =  y^.  The  differential  equation  of  this  family  is  fomid  as 

8(x-C)«  =  2w),       x-.C  =  (}w>)l,        (|«p)4  =  y«    or    |p  =  iri. 

This  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  given  family.  Replace  p  by  —  1/p  aud 
integrate: 

—  --  =  1ft    or    1  +  -pyJ  =  0    or    dc  +  -  yidy  =  0,    and    «  +  -  yJ  =  C. 
8p  8  2  8 

Thus  the  dlflerentiAl  equation  aud  finite  equation  of  the  orthogonal  family  are  found. 
The  ciuTei  look  ■nmething  like  paraholaii  with  axis  horizontal  and  veitex  towmid 
theiigfau 

Oiven  a  difEsiential  equation  ♦(?,  y,  ^)  =  0  or,  in  solved  fonn, 
^  as  ^(X|  sf);  the  tmeai  eJememi  affords  a  means  for  obtainimg  ^ntpkicailf 
mmd  nmmsrJBmUg  mm  mgfrmximatwm  to  the  solution  which  pasoes  fknmfk 
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an  assigned  point  PJix^y  y^.  For  the  value  p^  of  p  at  this  point  may  be 
computed  from  the  equation  and  a  lineal  element  P^P^^  may  be  drawn, 
the  length  being  taken  small.  As  the  lineal  element  is  tangent  to  the 
curve,  its  end  point  will  not  lie  upon  the  curve  but  will  depart  from  it 
by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order.  Next  the  slope  p^  of  the  lineal 
element  which  satisfies  the  equation  and  passes 
through  P^  may  be  found  and  the  element  PJ^^ 
may  be  drawn.  This  element  will  not  be  tangent 
to  the  desired  solution  but  to  a  solution  lying  near 
that  one.  Next  the  element  PJP^  may  be  drawn, 
and  so  on.  The  broken  line  P^P^P^P^  -is  clearly 
an  approximation  to  the  solution  and  will  be  a  better  approximation 
the  shorter  the  elements  PiPi+i  are  taken.  If  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  solution  at  P^  is  not  great,  the  curve  will  be  bending  rapidly  and 
the  elements  must  be  taken  fairly  short  in  order  to  get  a  fair  approx- 
imation ;  but  if  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great,  the  elements  need  not 
be  taken  so  small.  (This  method  of  approximate  graphical  solution 
indicates  a  method  which  is  of  value  in  proving  by  the  method  of 
limits  that  the  equation p  =  ^(x,  y)  actually  has  a  solution ;  but  that 
matter  will  not  be  treated  here.) 

Let  it  be  required  to  plot  approximately  that  solution  of  ^  +  x  =  0  which 
passes  through  (0,  1)  and  thus  to  find  the  ordinate  for  x  =  0.5,  and  the  area  under 
the  curve  and  the  length  of  the  curve  to  this  point.  Instead  of  assuming  the  lengths 
of  the  successive  lineal  elements,  let  the 
lengths  of  successive  increments  to  of 
X  be  taken  as  to  =  0.1.  At  the  start 
^0  =  0,  ifQ  =  1,  and  from  j>  =  —  x/y  it 
follows  that  j>o  =  0.  The  increment  dy 
of  y  acquired  In  moving  along  the  tan- 
gent is  ^  =  pto  =  0.  Hence  the  new 
point  of  departure  (x^,  y^  is  (0.1, 1)  and 
the  new  dope  is  p^  =  —  x^/y^  =  —  0.1. 
The  results  of  the  work,  as  it  is  contin- 
ued, may  be  grouped  in  the  table.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  final  ordinate  is 
y  =  0.90.  By  adding  up  the  trapezoids  the  area  is  computed  as  0.48,  and  by  find- 
ing the  elements  Zs  =  Vto*  +  ^  the  length  is  found  as  0.61.  Now  the  particular 
equation  here  treated  can  be  integrated. 

IP  4-  X  =s  0,       ydy  -f  ^^  =  0,       x*  +  y*  =  C,    and  hence    x*  +  ^  =  1 

!•  the  aoltitlim  which  passes  through  (0, 1).  The  ordinate,  area,  and  length  found 
from  the  eorre  are  therefore  0.87,  0.48,  0.62  respectively.  The  errors  in  the 
approximate  results  to  two  places  are  therefore  respectively  8,  0,  2  per  cent.  If  to 
had  been  choaen  as  0.01  and  four  places  had  been  kept  in  the  computations,  the 
eRon  would  hare  been  smaller. 
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DIFFEKESTIAL  EQUATIONS 


1.  In  the  folloirfng  csaes  eliminate  the  consUuit  C  to  find  the  differential  equ»- 
Uon  of  the  family  given : 

(o)  *»  =  2  Ci/  +  C,  {fit  v=:Cx  +  Vl-C, 

(7)  i»-ir»  =  Ca:,  (J)  v  =  xUm[x  +  C), 

8.  Plot  the  lineal  elements  and  intuitively  anemble  them  into  the  ndutlon ; 
(a>  w>  +  x  =  0,        OS)  a5>-y  =  0,        (>)  '■^  =  1- 

Check  the  resiilta  by  direct  integrat[on  of  the  diflerentlBl  equations. 

3.  Lines  drawn  from  the  points  (±  e,  0)  to  the  lineal  element  are  equally  la- 
clined  to  it.  Show  that  the  differential  equation  is  that  of  Ex.  1  (<).  What  are  the 

4.  The  trapezoidal  area  under  the  lineal  element  equals  the  sectorial  area  formed 
by  Joining  the  origin  to  the  extremities  of  the  element  (disregarding  Inflnltealmals 
of  higher  order),  (a)  Find  the  differential  equation  and  integnOe.  {flf  SolTe  the 
same  problem  where  the  areas  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  In  dgn.  What 
are  the  curves  ? 

6.  nnd  the  orthogonal  trajectories  o(  the  following  families.  Sketch  the  cnrrea. 
(tr)  paralxilaa  i/'  =  2Cx,  Ana.  ellipaee 3z*  +  y*  =  C. 

iP)  ezponenliais  y  =  Ct*',  Aiu.  parabolas  )  k^  +  x  =  C 

If)  circles  (a  —  C)»  +  V*  =  a',  Atu.  tractricee. 

(»)  i«-y«  =  C*,        W  Cy*  =  ^,        (f)  «l  +  yf  =  Cl. 

6.  Show  from  the  answer  to  Ex.  1  (i)  that  the  family  is  leU-orthogixial  and 
Illustrate  with  a  sketch.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  lineal  element  of  apaisbolam^kM 
equal  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  line  drawn  to  the  focus,  derive  the  dUsp- 
entlal  equation  of  all  coaxial  confocal  parabolas  and  diow  that  the  family  !■  self- 
orthogonal. 

7.  II  *  (x,  V,  p)  =:  0  Is  the  differential  equation  of  a  family,  show 

*(-"^)=»  ■»■  '{•'•■^" 

are  the  differenUal  equations  of  the  family  whose  aarreB  ent  thOM  tt  &■  ghiB 
family  at  tan-'n.   What  Is  the  dlSerenoe  iMtweea  than  two  ohm f 

8.  Show  that  the  differeotlBl  eqaatfams  ^^ 

define  orthogonal  familiM  In  poUr  ooOtdlnateB,  and  write  [he  eqUAQOA  of  tlie  tuilly 
which  cuts  the  first  of  these  at  the  ttmitairt  angle  tan-^  m. 

9.  Find  the  orthogonal  ttajecU»iM<d  the  following  tumilicB.   Sketch. 

(a)  r  =  ec*,        (/))  r  =  C(l  -  om#),        (7)  r  =  Of,        (i)  r*  =  C»  ooaS*. 


I 
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10.  Recompute  the  approximnte  solution  ot  yp  +  xssO  under  the  conditions  of 
the  text  but  with  Ix  =  0.06,  and  carry  the  work  to  three  dedmals. 

11.  Plot  the  npproziinBite  solution  of  p  =  zv  between  (I,  1)  and  the  v-SJcls.  Take 
3x  =  —  0.2.  Find  the  ordinate,  area,  and  length.  Check  b;  Integration  and 
compaTiaon. 

12.  Plot  the  approximate  solution  of  p  =  .-  x  through  {1, 1),  taking  tx  =  O.I  anil 
following  the  curve  to  its  intersection  with  the  z-axis.  Find  also  the  area  and  tlitt 

13.  Plot  the  solution  of  p  =  Vi'  + p*  from  the  point  (0, 1)  to  Its  intersection 
with  the  X-axis.  Take  Sz  =  —  0.2  and  And  the  area  and  length. 

11.  Plot  the  solution  of  p  =  «  which  starts  (rom  the  origin  Into  the  first  quad- 
rant («  Is  the  length  of  the  arc).  Take  Sx  =  0.1  and  carry  the  work  tor  five  steps 
to  lind  the  final  ordinate,  the  area,  and  the  length.  Compare  with  the  true  integral. 

87.  The  higher  derivatives ;  aualjrtlc  approximations.  Although  a 
dift'erentiol  equation  *(x,  y,  y')=0  does  not  determine  the  relation 
between  x  and  y  without  the  application  of  some  process  equivalent  to 
integration,  it  does  afford  a  means  of  computing  the  higher  derivatives 
simply  by  differentiation.   Thus 

d*     3*     S*   ,  ,  a*    „      „ 

dx         ox         Oy'  Oy" 

is  an  equation  which  may  be  solved  for  y"  as  a  function  of  x,  y,  y'i 
and  y"  may  therefore  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x  and  y  by  means  of 
4(x,  y,  y')  =  0.   A  further  differentiation  gives  the  equation 

■    ^**      w    ■    ^      H    .     ^      III  n 

which  may  be  solved  for  y"'  in  terms  of  x,  y,  y',  y"\  and  hence,  by  the 
preceding  results,  y'"  is  expressible  as  a  function  of  x  and  y ;  and  so 
on  to  all  the  higher  derivativea.  In  this  way  any  property  of  the  inte- 
grals of  *(z,  y,  y^  =  0  which,  like  the  radius  of  curvature,  is  expressi- 
ble in  terms  of  the  derivatives,  may  be  found  u  a  function  of  x  and  y. 
As  the  diiEerential  equation  *(x,  y,  y^  ==  0  defines  y'  and  all  tbe 
tiigh^tr  derintiTes  as  Amotions  of  a!|  y,  it  is  clear  that  thp  values  of  tie 
derivativeB  may  be  foond  as  y^,  ^,  yff,  ■  ■  ■  at  any  given  point  (x^  y^ 
Heooe  it  ia  paniUa  to  vzile  the  aeiiea 

»-».+»i(»-«j+iif(«-«o'+»»r(»-o'+--    (8) 

If  this  power  sBrieB  in  x  —  z^  converges,  it  defines  y  as  a  function  of 
a;  for  values  of  x  near  x^;  it  ia  Indeed  the  Taylor  devulujnnent  tff  the 
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fiinetion  y  {i  1G7).   The  convergeime  is  assumed.   Then 

y'  =  /« + '/:  (-r  -  '„)  +  i  y7  (-^  -  ',)*  +  ■  ■  - 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  function  1/  definfd  by  the  series  aetnallv 
satisfies  the  differential  equatiou  ♦(^j-,  ij,  y')  =  0,  that  is,  that 

O(j-)=*[j-,y,  +  y;(j'-j-j  +  i<,;'(.r-j'^^  +  ---,y;  +  y;'('-J'J  +  ---]=0 
for  all  values  ot  j"  near  j-^.  To  prove  this  at-eurately,  however,  is  Ix-yond 
the  scope  of  the  present  discussion ;  the  fact  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
lience  au  analytic  expansion  for  the  integi-al  of  a  differential  equa- 
tion has  been  found. 

As  an  eianiple  of  compuialion  witli  higher  rterivatives  let  il  be  required  to  detet- 
miiie  (lienuliiisof  eurvatureof  that  solution  of  ^  =  tan  (if/j)  wliicli  passes  lhroui:li 
(1,  1).   Here  the  slope  |/,',  „  at  (1,  1)  ia  tan  1  =  1. 557.   The  second  derivative  is 


From  IheHe  data  the  tadius  uf  curvature  is  found  to  be 

^  _  (1  +  j/"')!  _  ^^^  y     1-  ^        ^  sec  1  ^-^— =  3  250 

y  ^ly'-y'  "■'*  ianI-1 

The  equation  of  the  circle  rif  curvature  may  also  be  found.  ForasyiJ  ,,iiipiuiltlre, 

the  curve  is  concave  up.    Heiice  (1  -  S.2t>0siii  1,  t  +  3.250  cos  1)  U  the  ceuter  uf 

curvature ;  and  the  circle  Is 

(I  +  1.736)'  +  (V  -  2.757)*  =  {3.2.W)S. 
Ab  a  aecond  example  let  four  terms  of  the  expansion  of  that  intrpnl  of 
z  tao  y"  =  y  which  pasaea  through  (2,  ])  t>e  found.  The  differential  eqiuttion  may 
be  BolvBd ;  then 

dz  W        lit-     Jt-  +  v*  * 

tiy  ^  (j'  +  y^(*  -  1) y"  +  (3 1/*  -  J*) /  -  2xyir'  +  8xy 

Now  It  moat  be  noted  that  the  problem  is  not  wholly  determinate ;  for  y'  Is  multi- 
ple valued  and  any  one  of  the  values  for  tan-t  j  ntaj  be  taken  as  the  slope  of  a 
■olution  through  (9, 1).  Buppoae  tliat  the  angle  be  talten  in  the  firat  quadrant :  then 
t«t->  I  =  0.468.  SttbMltailDg  tfaia  In  jf,  we  And  y^^  u  =  -  0.0153 ;  and  bence  ma; 
he  tdundy^ij  =  0.110.  The  aeries  for  p  to  four  tenns  Is  therefore 

»  =  1  +  0.«I8  (*  -  2)  -  0.0078  (li  -  2)"  +  0.018  {x  -  S)». 
It  maj  be  noted  that  It  la  generally  simpler  not  to  express  the  higher  derivatives  In 
tonna  of  x  and  y,  but  to  compute  each  one  successively  from  the  preceding  ones. 

BS.  Picard  has  given  a  method  for  the  integration  of  the  equation 
y'  =  +  (x,  y)  by  neeeative  approximatiinu  which,  although  of  the  highest 
ic  Tiloe  and  importance,  ia  not  particularly  auitaUe  to  analytic 
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uses  in  finding  an  approximate  solution.  The  method  is  this.  Let  the 
equation  y'  =  <^  (x,  y)  be  given  in  solved  form,  and  suppose  (ic^,  y^  is 
the  point  through  which  the  solution  is  to  pass.  To  find  the  first 
approximation  let  y  be  held  constant  and  equal  to  y^,  and  integrate  the 
equation  y'  =  <(>  (ar,  y^).    Thus 

<l>(x,y^dx=f^(x),  (9) 

where  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  constant  of  integp^ation  has  been  chosen 
so  that  the  curve  passes  through  (aj^,  y^).  For  the  second  approximation 
let  y  have  the  value  just  found,  substitute  this  in  ^  (x,  y),  and  integrate 
again.   Then 

With  this  new  value  for  y  continue  as  before.  The  successive  deter- 
minations of  y  as  a  function  of  x  actually  converge  toward  a  limiting 
function  which  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  and  which  passes  through 
(ar^,  y^.  It  may  be  noted  that  at  each  step  of  the  work  an  integration 
is  required.  The  difficulty  of  actually  performing  this  integration  in 
formal  practice  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  method  in  such  cases.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  with  an  integrating  machine  such  as  the  integraph 
the  method  could  be  applied  as  rapidly  as  the  curves  ^  (a;,  /<(«))  could 
be  plotted. 

To  see  how  the  method  works,  consider  the  integration  of  ^  =  x  +  y  to  find  the 
integral  through  (1,  1).   For  the  first  approximation  y  =  1.  Then 

dy  =  (»  +  l)(te,        y  =  }x«  +  X  +  C,        y  =  ix«  +  x-  i  =/i(x). 

From  this  value  of  y  the  next  approximation  may  be  found,  and  then  still  another : 

<iy  =  [X  +  (i**  +  « -  i)]dx,        y  =  Jx*  +  x«  -  Jx  +  J  =/a(x), 
dy  =  [X  +/,(x)]dx,  y  =  ^x^  +  jx«  +  Jx^  +  Jx  +  ^. 

In  this  case  there  are  no  difBculties  which  would  prevent  any  number  of  appli- 
cations of  the  method.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  if  y'  is  a  polynomial  in  x  and  y,  the 
resialt  of  any  number  of  applications  of  the  method  will  be  a  polynomial  in  x. 

The  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  may  often  be  employed  to 
advantage  to  develop  the  solution  of  a  differential  equation  into  a 
series.  The  result  is  of  course  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the 
application  of  successive  differentiation  and  Taylor^s  series  as  above; 
the  work  is  sometimes  shorter.  Let  the  equation  be  in  the  form 
y'  =zf^(Xf  y)  and  assume  an  integral  in  the  form 

y  =  yo  +  s(^  -  ^o)  +  ^2(^  -  ^o)*  +  s(^  -«(,)•  +  •••.       (10) 
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Then  ^(a;,  y)  may  also  be  expanded  into  a  series,  say, 

4>{x,  y)  =  A^  +  A^{x  -x^  +  A^{x  -  x^^  +  ^^  (x  -  x^«  + .... 

But  by  differentiating  the  assumed  form  for  y  we  have 

y'  =  ttj  +  2  a^(x  —  x^  +  3  a,(x  —  a;^^*  +  4  a^{x  —  ar^)*  H . 

Thus  there  arise  two  different  expressions  as  series  m  x  —  x^  for  the 
function  y\  and  therefore  the  corresponding  coefficients  must  be  equal. 
The  resulting  set  of  equations 

ai  =  ^o>     2a,  =  ^j,     3a,  =  ^„     4a^=si4„     •-.  (11) 

may  be  solved  successively  for  the  undetermined  coefficients  a^,  a,,  a^, 
a^,'"  which  enter  into  the  assumed  expansion.  This  method  is  partic- 
ularly useful  when  the  form  of  the  differential  equation  is  such  that 
some  of  the  terms  may  be  omitted  from  the  assumed  expansion  (see 
Ex.  14). 

As  an  example  In  the  uae  of  undetermined  coefficients  consider  that  solution  of 
the  equation  j^  =  Vx^  +  3  y*  which  passes  through  (1,  1).  The  expansion  will  pro- 
ceed according  to  powers  of  x  —  1,  and  for  convenience  the  variable  may  be  changed 
to  t  =  X  —  1  so  that 

dy 


-^  =  V(t+l)2  +  3y«,        y  =  1  +  Ojt  +  (i,t«  +  a,t«  +  a^t*  +  . .  . 

are  the  equation  and  the  assumed  ezi>ansion.  One  expression  for  j^  is 

^  =  01  +  2a,t  +  3a,f«  +  4a4t«  +  .... 
To  find  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  expand  into  a  series  in  t  the  expression 

y'  =  V(l  +  t)«  +  3(1  +  Ojt  +  V*  +  o^y. 

If  this  had  to  be  done  by  Maclaurin^s  series,  nothing  would  be  gained  over  the 
method  of  §  87 ;  but  in  this  and  many  other  cases  algebraic  methods  and  known 
exi>ansions  may  be  applied  (§  32).  First  square  y  and  retain  only  terms  up  to  the 
third  power.   Hence 

y'  =  2Vl  +  }(i  +  8fl4)t  +  J(l  +  6(i,  +  8ai«)t«  +  |(ai(i,+  a,)t«. 

Now  let  the  quantity  under  the  radical  be  called  1  +  A  and  expand  so  that 

y' =  2  VTTa  =  2(1  +  J  A  -  J  A«  +  ^  A«). 
Finally  raise  h  to  the  indicated  powers  and  collect  in  powers  of  (.  Then 

t 


/  =  2+|(l  +  8ai) 


+  J(l  +  6a,  +  8a«) 


+  A(l  +  8^)» 
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Ifence  the  Buccessive  equations  for  determining  the  coefficients  are  o^  =  2  and 
2a,  =  i(l  +  3fl4)  or  (!,  =  }, 

4a,  =  I  (a^d,  +  a,)  -  A(l  +  Sa^)(l  +  do,  +  8a«)  +  ^(1  +  SOj)*  or  a^  =  JH- 
Therefore  to  five  terms  the  expansion  desired  is 

y  =  1  +  2(x- 1)  +  }(«-!)*  +  «(«-!)•  +  HJ(aJ-  1)*. 
The  methods  of  developing  a  solution  by  Taylor's  series  or  by  un- 
determined coefficients  apply  equally  well  to  equations  of  higher  order. 
For  example  consider  an  equation  of  the  second  order  in  solved  form 
y"  =  ^  (x,  y,  y*)  and  its  derivatives 

^       da^^'^dxdy^  ^''dxdy'^   ^  oy'^   ^  ^  dydy<^^ 

Eyidently  the  higher  derivatives  of  y  may  be  obtained  in  terms  of  x, 
y,  y' ;  and  y  itself  may  be  written  in  the  expanded  form 

where  any  desired  values  may  be  attributed  to  the  ordinate  y^  at  which 
the  curve  cuts  the  line  x  =  x^,  and  to  the  slope  y^  of  the  curve  at  that 
point  Moreover  the  coefficients  yj',  yj",  •  •  •  are  determined  in  such  a  way 
that  they  depend  on  the  assumed  values  of  y^  and  y^.  It  therefore  is 
seen  that  the  solution  (12)  of  the  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order  really  involves  two  arbitrary  constants,  and  the  justification  of 
writing  it  as  F(x,  y,  C^,  C^)  =  0  is  clear. 

In  following  out  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  a  solution 
of  the  equation  would  be  assumed  in  the  form 

from  which  y*  and  y"  would  be  obtained  by  differentiation.  Then  if  the 
series  for  y  and  y'  be  substituted  in  y''=  ^(o;,  y,  y*)  and  the  result 
arranged  as  a  series,  a  second  expression  for  y"  is  obtained  and  the 
comparison  of  the  coefficients  in  the  two  series  will  afford  a  set  of  equa- 
tions from  which  the  successive  coefficients  may  be  found  in  terms  of 
y^  and  y^  by  solution.  These  results  may  clearly  be  generalized  to  the 
case  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order,  whereof  the  solutions 
will  depend  on  n  arbitrary  constants,  namely,  the  values  assumed  for 
y  and  its  first  n  —  1  derivatives  when  x  =  x^ 
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1.  Find  the  radii  and  circles  of  curvature  of  the  solutions  of  the  following  equa- 
tions at  the  points  indicated  : 

(a)  /  =  Vx«  +  y«  at  (0,  1),  (/3)  y/  +  X  =  0  at  (Xo,  y^. 

2.  Find  y{i\  ,j  =  (6  V2  -  2)/4  if  /  =  Vx«  +  y«. 

3.  Given  the  equation  yV*  +  xyy^  —  y/  +  «*  =  0  of  the  third  degree  in  y'  so 
that  there  will  be  three  solutions  with  different  slopes  through  any  ordinary  point 
(x,  y).  Find  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  three  solutions  through  (0,  1). 

4.  Find  three  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the  solution  of  y'  =  e^  about  (2,  \), 

5.  Find  four  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the  solution  of  y =log  sin  xy  about  (}  ir,  1). 

6.  Expand  the  solution  of  y^  =  xy  about  (1,  y^)  to  five  terms. 

7.  Expand  the  solution  ot  y"  =  tan  (y/x)  about  (1,  0)  to  four  terms.  Note  that 
here  x  should  be  expanded  in  tenns  of  y,  not  y  in  terms  of  x. 

8.  Expand  two  of  the  solutions  of  y'^y^  +  xyy^  —  yy'  +  x*  =  0  about  (—  2,  1) 
to  four  teniiH. 

9.  Obtain  four  successive  approximations  to  the  integral  of  y^=xy  through  (1, 1). 

10.  Find  four  successive  approximations  to  the  integral  of  y'  =  x  +  V  through 
(0,  Vo)' 

11.  Show  by  successive  approximations  that  the  integral  of  y'  =  y  through  (0,  y^) 
is  the  well-known  y  =  y^e^. 

12.  Carry  the  approximations  to  the  solution  of  y^  =  —  x/y  through  (0,  1)  as 
far  as  you  can  integrate,  and  plot  each  approximation  on  the  same  figure  with  the 
exact  integral. 

13.  Find  by  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  the  number  of  terms  indi- 
cated in  the  expansions  of  the  solutions  of  these  differential  equations  about  the 
points  given  : 

(a)  y'  =  Vx  +  y,  five  terms,  (0,  1),       (/3)  /  =  Vx  +  y,  four  terms,  (1,  8), 

(7)  y'  =  X  +  y,  n  terms,  (0,  y^),  («)  /  =  Vx^  +  y«,  four  terms,  (f,  J). 

14.  If  the  solution  of  an  equation  is  to  be  expanded  about  (0,  y^)  and  if  the 
change  of  x  into  —  x  and  y'  into  ~  y'  does  not  alter  the  equation,  the  solution  is 
necessarily  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  y-axis  and  the  expansion  may  be  assumed 
to  contain  only  even  powers  of  x.  If  the  solution  is  to  be  expanded  about  (0,  0) 
and  a  change  of  x  into  —  x  and  y  into  —  y  does  not  alter  the  equation,  the  solution 
is  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  the  expansion  may  be  assumed  in  odd 
powers.  Obtain  the  exi>ansions  to  four  terms  in  the  following  cases  and  compare 
the  labor  involved  in  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  with  that  which 
would  be  involved  in  performing  the  requisite  six  or  seven  differentiations  for  the 
application  of  Maclaurin's  series : 

(a)  y'  =        ^        about  (0,  2),  08)  /  =  sin  xy  about  (0,  1), 

Vx«  +  y« 

(7)  y"  =  e^  about  (0,  0),  {«)  y'^i/^-^x^  about  (0,  0). 

15.  Expand  to  and  including  the  term  x^ : 

(a)  y^  =  y^  +  xy  about  x^  =  0,  yo  =  a^,  Vo  =  <*i  (^J  ^^  methods), 
W)  «y"  +  y'  +  y  =  0  about  x^  =  O,  y^  =  o^,  yi  =  -  a^{hj  und,  ooeifB.), 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THS  COMMONER  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

89.  Integration  by  separating  the  variables.  If  a  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order  may  be  solved  for  y'  so  that 

y'  =  4>(x,  y)     or     M{x^  f/)dx  +  N(x,  y)rfy  =  0  (1) 

(where  the  functions  ^,  My  N  are  single  valued  or  where  only  one  spe- 
cific branch  of  each  function  is  selected  in  case  the  solution  leads  to 
multiple  valued  functions),  the  differential  equation  involves  only  the 
first  power  of  the  derivative  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  degree.  If , 
furthermore,  it  so  happens  that  the  functions  ^,  M,  N  are  products  of 
functions  of  x  and  functions  of  y  so  that  the  equation  (1)  takes  the  form 

y'  =  *x(^)*.(y)     or     M^(x)M^(y)dx  +  N^(x)N^(y)dy  =  0,       (2) 
it  is  clear  that  the  variables  may  be  separated  in  the  manner 

-^  =  *,(a.)ete    or    ^dx  +  ^dy^O,  (2^) 

and  the  integration  is  then  immediately  performed  by  integrating  each 
side  of  the  equation.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  numerous  problems 
considered  in  Chap.  VII  were  solved. 

As  an  example  consider  the  equation  yy^  +  x^  =  x.  Here 

ydy +  aj(y«— l)dx  =  0    or      y^^    +  xdx  =  0, 

and  ilog(y«-l)  +  ix«  =  C    or    (y«-l)c««  =  C. 

The  second  form  of  the  solution  is  found  by  taking  the  exponential  of  both  sides 
of  the  first  form  after  multiplying  by  2. 

In  some  differential  equations  (1)  in  which  the  variables  are  not 
immediately  separable  83  above,  the  introduction  of  some  change  of 
variable,  whether  of  the  dependent  or  independent  variable  or  both, 
may  lead  to  a  differential  equation  in  which  the  new  variables  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  integration  may  be  accomplished.  The  selection  of  the 
proper  change  of  variable  is  in  general  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity ;  succeeding  paragraphs,  however,  will  point  out  some  special 
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t3rpe8  of  equations  for  which  a  definite  type  of  substitiiticm  is  known 
to  accomplish  the  separation. 

As  an  example  oonalder  the  equation  xdy  —  ydz  =  x  V;j^  +  f*dr,  where  theTaria- 
bles  are  dearij  not  aeparable  without  snbetitation.  The  preeenoe  of  Va^  +  f* 
■oggeito  a  change  to  pdar  codrdinatee.  The  work  of  finding  the  eolation  is : 

x  =  roo8^,    y  =  rdB0,    dx^coBddr  —  rtAnMS,    dy  =  sin$dr-\-rcoB0d0; 

then  zdy  —  ydz  =  f^d$,       xVx^  +  f*daB  =  f*oo8W(roo8^. 

Hence  the  difterential  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

f^d$=:f^co8&d{rco8(^    or    8ectfd9  =  d(rco8^, 

and  logtana^+4ir)  =  rcoe^+ C    or    log^"^    ^^  =  x+C. 

CO80 

Hence  -^IT  +  V  _.  ^^        /^^ gubetitution for 0\. 

X 

Another  change  of  variable  which  works,  is  to  let  y  =  tx.  Then  the  work  is : 
x(ixlx  +  zdv)  —  vxdz  =  X*  Vl  +  «*dx  or  dv  =  Vl  +  «"dx. 

^  ^=^      ^-.-...o.      ,=.-...„. 

This  solution  turns  out  to  be  shorter  and  the  answer  appears  in  neater  form  than 
before  obtained.  The  great  difference  of  form  that  may  arise  in  the  answer  when 
different  methods  of  integration  are  employed,  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  renders  a 
set  of  answers  practically  worthless ;  two  solvers  may  frequently  waste  more  time 
in  trying  to  get  their  answers  reduced  to  a  common  form  than  each  would  spend  in 
solving  the  problem  in  two  ways. 

90.  If  in  the  equation  y'  =  ^  (x,  y)  the  function  ^  turns  out  to  be 
f^{y/x)f  a  function  of  y/x  alone,  that  is,  if  the  functions  M  and  N  are 
homogeneous  functions  of  x,  y  and  of  the  same  order  (§  53),  the  differ- 
ential equation  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  and  the  change  of  variable 
y  =svx  OT  X  =ivy  will  always  result  in  separating  the  variables.  The 
statement  may  be  tabulated  as : 

A  sort  of  corollary  case  is  given  in  Ex.  6  below. 

As  an  example  take  y\l  +  ^/(2x+  e^(y  —  x)dy  =  0,  of  which  the  homogeneity 
is  perhaps  somewhat  disguised.   Here  it  is  better  to  choose  x  =  oy.  Then 

(l  +  e')dx-{'(f{l'^v)dy  =  0    and    dx  =  vdy -k- ydv. 
Henoe  (»  + e'jdy  +  y(l  +  e«')dc  =  0    or    ~ -f    '^^di/asO. 

Henoe  logy  +  log (v  + e»)=  C   or    x  +  yer=C7. 
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If  the  differential  equation  may  be  arranged  so  that 

^  +  X,(x)y=X,(x)jr    or     g  +  r^(y)  x  =  r,(y)  «•,  (4) 

where  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first  only  through  the  inter- 
change of  aj  and  y  and  where  X^  and  X,  are  functions  of  x  alone  and 
Y^  and  Y^  functions  of  y,  the  equation  is  called  a  Bernoulli  equation;  and 
in  particular  if  n  =  0,  so  that  the  dependent  variable  does  not  occur  on 
the  right-hand  side,  the  equation  is  called  linear.  The  substitution 
which  separates  the  variables  in  the  respective  cases  is 

y  =  t;e"A>^*>^*    or    x  =  ve-S^^^^^*.  (5) 

To  show  that  the  separation  is  really  accomplished  and  to  find  a  general 
formula  for  the  solution  of  any  Bernoulli  or  linear  equation,  the  sub- 
stitution may  be  carried  out  formally.   For 

ax      ax  ^ 

The  substitution  of  this  value  in  the  equation  gives 

ax  tr  * 

Hence  v^-"  =  (1  -  n)  [ X/^'  ""^S^^^dx,    when     n  ^  !,♦ 

or  yi—  =  (1  -  n)  e<»  "^^S^A  C X^ef^-  ">  A^*  <tel .  (6) 

There  is  an  analogous  form  for  the  second  form  of  the  equation. 

The  equation  (x^  -\-  xy)dy^dx  may  be  treated  by  this  method  by  writing  it  oi 

dz 

yx  =  y*x*    80  that    F.  =  —  y,  F.  =  y*,  n  =  2. 

dy 

Then  let  x  =  ve'S"  ^'  =  w'  ^. 

-^  d!z  dv  \^  ,       W  \^     dv  W 

Then  yx  =  --  c'     +  rye'     —  yve*     =  -^ « 

dy  dy  dy 

and  -—  c'     =  y'oSei^    or    --  =  y"e"    dy^ 

dy  r» 

and  -l=(y«-2)e*"^+C    or    1  =  2- y«  +  Cc"*"^. 

V  X 

This  result  could  have  been  obtained  by  direct  substitution  in  the  formula 

xi-  =  (1  -  n)e<-^>/''*^r  Jr,e<^-^/'^*"'dyl. 

but  actually  to  carry  the  method  through  is  far  more  instructive. 

*  If  n=  1,  the  variables  are  separated  in  the  original  equation. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Solve  the  equations  (variables  immediately  separable) : 

{a)  (1  +  x)y  +  (1  —  y)xu"  =  0,  Ara.  xy  =  Ceif-'. 


iP)  a{xdy  +  2ydx)  =  xydy,  (7)  Vl- x«dy +  Vl  — y*cfe  =  0, 

(«)  (1  +  y^dx  -  (y  +  Vl  +  y)(l  +  x)idy  =  0. 

2.  By  various  ingenious  changes  of  variable,  solve : 

(a)  (x  +  y)V  =  «'»  -4»«-  X  +  y  =  a  tan  {y/a  +  C). 

(jS)  (X  -  y^)dx  +  2xydy  =  0,  (7)  xdy  -  i/dx  =  (x*  +  y«)dx, 

{«)  /  =  X  -  y,  (c)  y/  +  y*  +  X  +  1  =  0. 

3.  Solve  these  homogeneous  equations : 

(a)  (2  Vxy  —  x)  /  +  y  =  0,  -4n«.  Vx/y  +  log  y  =  C. 

(jS)  x€»  +  y  —  xy'  =  0,  -4iw.  y  +  x  log  log  C/x  =  0. 

(7)  (x«  +  y*)dy  =  xydx,  («)  xy' -  y=Vx«  +  y«. 

4.  Solve  these  Bernoulli  or  linear  equations  : 

(a)  /  +  y/x  =  y*,  -4?w.  xy  log  Cx  +  1  =  0. 

W)  y'  — y  cscx  =  cosx— 1,  -4n«.  y  =  sin X  +  C  tan  J X. 

{7)  xy"  •\-y  =  y^  logx,  -4?w.  y-i  =  logx  +  1  +  Cx. 

(«)  (1  +  y*)dx  =  (tan-iy  -  x)dy,  (e)  ydx  +  (oxV  -  2x)dy  =  0, 

(0  xy'  -  ay  =  X  +  1,  (17)  yy"  +  i  y*  =  cos  x. 

5.  Show  that  the  substitution  y  =  ox  always  separates  the  variables  in  the 
homogeneous  equation  y'  =  ^  {y/x)  and  derive  the  general  formula  for  the  int^^ral. 

6.  Let  a  dififerential  equation  be  reducible  to  the  form 

dx        \a^  +  6,y  +  V*  ®'    046, -a^i  =  0. 

In  case  C46,  —  0,6^  ^  0,  the  two  lines  c^x  +  ^ly  +  C|  =  0  and  OjX  +  6jy  +  c,  =  0 
will  meet  in  a  point.  Show  that  a  transformation  to  this  point  as  origin  makes 
the  new  equation  homogeneous  and  hence  soluble.  In  case  a^b^  —  ajb^  =  0,  the 
two  lines  are  parallel  and  the  substitution  z  =  a^  +  ^y  or  z  =  o^x  +  b^y  will 
separate  the  variables. 

7.  By  the  method  of  Ex.  0  solve  the  equations : 

(a)  (8y— 7x  +  7)dx  +  {7y-8x+3)dy  =  0,  Ans.  (y-x+ l)'(y +  x— 1)*  =  C. 

ifi)  (2x  +  8y-6)y'  +  (Sx  +  2y-6)=0,        (7)  (4x+8y+l)dr+(x+y+l)<iy=0, 

(•)(2x  +  y)  =  y'(4x  +  2y.I),  (^)t={^^^l 

8.  8I10W  that  if  the  equation  may  be  written  as  ic/'(xy)dz-(-X9(xy)dy  =  0, 
wbard/and  g  are  fonctioDs  of  the  product  xy,  the  substitution  v  =  xy  will  sepa- 
lale  Um  Tmriables. 

9.  By  viitiie  of  Ex.  8  Integrate  the  equations : 

(«)  (|f  +  2^-xV)«i^  +  2x*Wy  =  <>,  Ans.  x  +  jr«y  =  C(l  -  xy). 

W(ir  +  l^if)*H-t«-««y)c^  =  a,  (7)  (l  +  xy)xy«dc  +  (jry-l)xdy  =  a 
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10.  By  any  method  that  is  applicable  solye  the  following.  If  more  than  one 
method  is  applicable,  state  what  methods,  and  any  apparent  reasons  for  choos- 
ing one : 

(a)  y'  +  ycos»  =  jrsin2«,  (fi)  (2x«y  +  3y«)dx  =  (ir«  +  2a5y«)dy, 

(7)  (4x  +  2y-l)/  +  2»  +  y+l=0,     {«)  y/  +  gy«  =  x, 

(e)  y'  sinV  +  sin  x  cos y  =  sin  x,  (f)  Va"  +  x* (1  --y^^zx-^yj 

M  (xV  +  xV  +  xy  +  l)y  +  (xV - xV  -  «y  +  l)*!^,       W  y'  =  8in(x -y), 

(i)  xydy  -  y«dx  =  (x  +  y)^e  *dx,  (jc)  (1  —  y^dx  =  aa^(x  +  l)<iy. 

91.  Integrating  factors.  If  the  equation  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0  by  a  suitar 
ble  rearrangement  of  the  terms  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  sum  of  total 
differentials  of  certain  functions  te,  t;,  •  •  • ,  say 

du  +  dv  •] =  0,     then    u  +  v  -] =  C  (7) 

is  surely  the  solution  of  the  equation.  In  this  case  the  equation  is  called 
an  exdct  differential  equatum.  It  frequently  happens  that  although  the 
equation  cannot  itself  be  so  arranged,  yet  the  equation  obtained  from 
it  by  multiplying  through  with  a  certain  factor  fi.{xy  y)  may  be  so 
arranged.  The  factor  /i  (a;,  y)  is  then  called  an  integrating  factor  of  the 
given  equation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  variables  separable,  an  integrating 
factor  is  1/M^^ ;  for 

— ^  \M,M,  dx  +  N,N,  dyl  =  ^^^  dx  +  ^^^^  rfv  =  0 :         (8) 

and  the  integration  is  immediate.  Again,  the  linear  equation  may  be 
treated  by  an  integrating  factor.   Let 

dy  -h  ^J/dx  =  X^dx     and     /i  =  ef^^*^ ;  (9) 

then  eS^^^'  dy  +  X^eS^^"'  ydx  =  eS^^"'  X^dx  (10) 


or 


rf  [ye A***^]  =  e A*^  A',(^,    and    yef^^'^=jef^^^X^dx.      (11) 


In  the  case  of  variables  separable  the  use  of  an  integrating  factor  is 
therefore  implied  in  the  process  of  separating  the  variables.  In  the 
case  of  the  linear  equation  the  use  of  the  integrating  factor  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  use  of  the  substitution  for  separating  the  variables. 
In  general  it  is  not  possible  to  hit  upon  an  integrating  factor  by  inspec- 
tion and  not  practicable  to  obtain  an  integrating  factor  by  analysis,  but 
the  integration  of  an  equation  is  so  simple  when  the  factor  is  known, 
and  the  equations  which  arise  in  practice  so  frequently  do  have  simple 
integrating  factors,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  equation  to 
see  if  the  factor  cannot  be  determined  by  inspection  and  trial.  To  aid 
in  the  work,  the  differentials  of  the  simpler  functions  such  as 
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dxy  =  xdy  +  ydx^  4  rf(«*  +  y*)  =  xdx  +  yrfy, 

should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Consider  the  equation  (o^e*—  2mxy^dx  +  ^fnt*ydy  =  0.  Here  the  first  term 
^tFdx  will  be  a  differential  of  a  function  of  z  no  matter  what  function  of  x  may  be 
assumed  as  a  trial  /c  With  ii  —  1/x^  the  equation  takes  the  form 

\  x'  X»  /  X* 

The  integral  is  therefore  seen  to  be  e*  +  my*/x*  =  C  without  more  ado.  It  maj 
be  noticed  that  this  equation  is  of  the  Bernoulli  type  and  that  an  integration  by 
that  method  would  be  considerably  longer  and  more  tedious  than  this  use  of  an 
integrating  factor. 
Again,  consider  (x  •{-  y)dx  —  {x  -^  y)dy  =  0  and  let  it  be  written  as 

xdx  •\- ydy  +  ydx  —  xdy  =  0 ;    try    m  =  V(aJ*  +  y*) ; 

^,               xdz  +  ydy  .  ydx  —  xdy     ^  1,.     /o.-x.j^       ,«     ^ 

then  — ^       /  -^^ ^  =  0    or    -  d  log  (x«  +  y»)  +  d  tan-i  -  =  0, 


and  the  integral  Lb  log  Vx*  +  y*  +  tan-i  (x/y)  =  C  Here  the  terms  xdx  +  ydy 
strongly  suggested  x^  +  y^  and  the  known  form  of  the  differential  of  tan-^  (x/y) 
corroborated  the  idea.  This  equation  comes  under  the  homogeneous  type,  but  the 
use  of  the  integrating  factor  considerably  shortens  the  work  of  integration. 

92.  The  attempt  has  been  to  write  Mdx  +  Ndy  or  ^  (Mdx  +  Ndy) 

as  the  sum  of  total  differentials  du-^-dv  -\ ,  that  is,  as  the  differential 

dF  of  the  function  u  +  v-\ ,  so  that  the  solution  of  the  equation 

Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0  could  be  obtained  as  F  =  C.  When  the  expressions 
are  complicated,  the  attempt  may  fail  in  practice  even  where  it  theoreti- 
cally should  succeed.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  establish  condi- 
tions under  which  a  differential  expression  like  Pdx  4-  Qdy  shall  be  the 
total  differential  dF  of  some  function,  and  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining 
F  when  the  conditions  are  satisfied.   This  will  now  be  done. 

dF  dF 

Suppose  Pdx  -f  Qdy  =  dF  =  -^dx +  j'dy;  (13) 

th  P  =  —  0  =  —  ^P  ^^Q^  ^F 

dx  dy  dy      dx      dxdy 

Hence  if  Pdx  +  Qdy  is  a  total  differential  dF,  it  follows  (as  in  §  52)  that 
the  relation  P^^^  ^  must  hold.  Now  conversely  if  this  relation  does 
hold,  it  may  be  shown  that  Pdx  +  Qdy  is  the  total  differential  of  a 
function,  and  that  this  function  is 
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^=   r  P{^,  y)dx  +fQ(x^,  y)dy 

or  F=C  Q(x,  y)dy+JP(x,  y^dx, 

where  the  fixed  value  x^  or  y^  will  naturally  be  so  chosen  as  to  simplify 
the  integrations  as  much  as  possible. 

To  show  that  these  expressions  may  be  taken  as  F  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  compute  their  derivatives  for  identification  with  P  and  Q.  Now 

dF       d    C    ,  d    r 

a^  =  ^J^^^(^'y)^  +  ^JQ(^o,y)^y  =  ^(^>y). 

dF     d    c  .  d    r  d    r 

These  differentiations,  applied  to  the  first  form  of  F,  require  only  the 
fact  that  the  derivative  of  an  integral  is  the  integrand.  The  first  turns 
out  satisfactorily.  The  second  must  be  simplified  by  interchanging  the 
order  of  differentiation  by  y  and  integration  by  x  (Leibniz's  Rule, 
J  119)  and  by  use  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis  that  P'^=s  Q!^. 


d   r*  C  dp 

^J    Pdx  +  Qix,,y)^j^    -^dx+Qix^.y) 


r'dQ 

=J    ^^  +  Q(^o.y)=Q(«,y) 


X 

+  «(«o»y)=Q(*»y)- 

xo 


The  identity  of  P  and  Q  with  the  derivatives  of  F  is  therefore  estab- 
lished. The  second  form  of  F  would  be  treated  similarly. 

Show  that  (x^  +  log  v)dx-\-  x/ydy  =  0  is  an  exact  dififerential  equation  and  obtain 
the  solution.  Here  it  is  first  necessary  to  apply  the  test  F^  =  ^ .  Now 

—  (x»  +  logy)  =  -    and    — -  =  -• 
oy  y  oxy     y 

Hence  the  test  is  satisfied  and  the  integral  is  obtained  by  applying  the  formula : 

r'{x«  +  logy)dx+  r?dy  =  ia^  +  «logy=C 

Jo  **  y        8 

-dy  -{■  I  (x*  +  log  l)dx  =  X  log  y  +  -X*  =  C. 
\    y  J  8 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  choice  of  Xg  =  0  simplifies  the  integration  in  the  first 
case  because  the  substitution  of  the  lower  limit  0  is  easy  and  because  the  second 
integral  vanishes.  The  choice  of  y^  =  1  introduces  corresponding  simplifications  io 
the  second  case. 
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DeriTe  the  partial  diferaUial  equation  whiek  ttmif  imtegraUng  fadar  of  the  difet- 
aiUal  equaikm  Mdx  +  Ndtif  =  0  mud  mtixfy.  If  #i  is  an  int^gratiiis  factor,  Uien 


^Jfdz  +  M^<^  =  dF    and 


Henoe 


dy         dx        \dz       dg/ 


as) 


ia  the  dedred  equation.  To  detennine  the  integrating  factor  bf  aolTing  tbia  equa- 
tion woold  in  general  be  as  difficult  as  aolving  the  original  equation ;  in  some 
iqpecial  caaes,  howeTer,  this  equation  is  uaef  ul  in  determining  ^ 

93.  It  is  now  convenient  to  tabulate  a  list  of  different  types  of  dif- 
ferential equations  for  which  an  integrating  factor  of  a  standard  form 
can  be  given.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  factor,  the  equations  may 
then  be  integrated  by  (14)  or  by  inspection. 

Equation  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0 : 


I.  Homogeneous  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0, 

II.  Bernoulli  dy  -f-  X^ydx  =  Xj^dx, 
III.  M=yf(xy),  N  =  xg(xy), 


IV.  If 


V.  If 


dM 

dN 

dy 

dx 

N 

dN 

dM 

dx 

dy 

=/(*), 


Factor  ii : 

1 
Mx'\'  Ny 

1 
Mx  —  Ny 


M 


=f{y\ 


VL  Type  7fy^(mydx  +  nxdy)  =  0, 


jBtm-1-ryb.-l-a^ 

k  arbitrary. 


{ 


VII.  7fyfi{mydx  +  nxdy)  -f-  7^]^{yydxt  +  yxrfy)  =  0,       |^  determined.' 

The  use  of  the  integrating  factor  often  is  simpler  than  the  substitu- 
tion y  =  vx  in  the  homogeneous  equation.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  substitution  in  the  Bernoulli  type.  In  the  third  t3rpe  it  is 
often  shorter  than  the  substitution.  The  remaining  types  have  had  no 
substitution  indicated  for  them.  The  proofs  that  the  assigned  forms 
of  the  factor  are  right  are  given  in  the  examples  below  or  are  left  as 
exercises. 

To  show  that  ^  =  (Mx  +  Nyy-'^  is  an  integrating  factor  for  the  homogeneous 
case,  it  is  possible  simply  to  substitute  in  the  equation  (15),  which  fi  must  satiafj, 
and  show  Uiat  the  equation  actually  holds  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  If  and  N  are 
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homogeneonB  of  the  same  degree, — this  fact  being  used  to  simplify  the  result  by 
Eoler's  Fonnula  (80)  of  §  63.  But  it  is  easier  to  proceed  directly  to  show 

a        If       _^/       N 


\    or   A(i_L_\=l(l_5L.\.    where    ^  =  ^. 


dyMx+Ny      dzXMx-^-Nyj 

Owing  to  the  homogeneity,  ^  is  a  function  of  y/x  alone.  Differentiate. 

B  n     1    \         1       »^       11      i>'        -  y  _  a  /I     »    \ 
dgVl  +  i^/         x(l  +  ^)«x"|f(l  +  ^)*'  x«  "aB\yl  +  ^/ 

As  this  is  an  evident  identity,  the  theorem  is  proved. 

To  find  the  condition  that  the  integrating  factor  may  be  a  function  of  x  only 
and  to  find  the  factor  when  the  condition  is  satisfied,  the  equation  (16)  which  /i 
satisfies  may  be  put  in  the  more  compact  form  by  dividing  by  ^ 

mI?>^-nI'J^  =  '^-'-^    or    m'-}^-n'-^^  =  '-^-'-^.      (16-) 
ndy  ndx      dx       dy  ty  dx         dx       dy 

Now  if  n  (and  hence  log  ft)  is  a  function  of  x  alone,  the  first  term  vanishes  and 

l^  =  ^^-=/(x)    or    logM  =  //(x)d.. 

This  establishes  the  rule  of  type  IV  above  and  further  shows  that  in  no  other  case 
can  iihe  9i  function  of  x  alone.  The  treatment  of  type  V  is  clearly  analogous. 

Integrate  the  equation  x*y{Sydx-{-  2xdy)  +  x^(4ydx  +  Sxdy)  =  0.  This  is  of 
type  VII ;  an  integrating  factor  of  the  form  fi  =  xPy^  will  be  assumed  and  the  ex- 
ponents /9,  «-  will  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  equation  be 
an  exact  differential.   Here 

P  =  /llf  =  8xP  +  V  +  ^  +  4xP  +  V+^        Q  =  /tiV=2xP  +  »y'+i  +  8x^  +  «ir. 

Then  P;  =  8(^  +  2)xp  + V+*  +  4(ir  +  1)xP  + V 

=  2(p+6)xP  +  V+^  +  3(p  +  8)xP  +  V=Qi. 

Hence  if  3(^  +  2)  =  2(p  +  6)    and    4(^  +  1)  =  8(p  +  8), 

the  relation  P^  =  ^  will  hold.  This  gives  ^  =  2,  /»  =  1.   Hence  fi  =  xy*, 

and  f'{Sx^y*  +  4x«y»)dx  +  fody  =  JxV  +  ^V*  =  C 

is  the  solution.  The  work  might  be  shortened  a  trifle  by  dividing  through  in  the 
first  place  by  x^.  Moreover  the  integration  can  be  performed  at  sight  without  the 
use  of  (14). 

94.  Several  of  the  most  important  facts  relative  to  integrating  factors 
and  solutions  of  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0  will  now  be  stated  as  theorems  and 
the  proofs  will  be  indicated  below. 

1.  If  an  integrating  factor  is  known,  the  corresponding  solution  may 
be  found ;  and  conversely  if  the  solution  is  known,  the  corresponding 
integrating  factor  may  be  found.  Hence  the  existence  of  either  implies 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

2.  If  F  =  C  and  G  =  C  are  two  solutions  of  the  equation,  either  must 
be  a  function  of  the  other,  as  G  =  ^(F) ;  and  any  function  of  either  is 
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a  solution.  If  /i  and  v  are  two  integrating  factors  of  the  equation,  the 
ratio  /i/v  is  either  constant  or  a  solution  of  the  equation ;  and  the  prod- 
uct of  /i  by  any  function  of  a  solution,  as  At^(F),  is  an  integrating  fao- 
tor  of  the  equation. 

3.  The  normal  derivative  dF/dn  of  a  solution  obtained  from  the 
factor  /i  is  the  product  /i  VJf  *  +  iV*  (see  §  48). 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  if  an  integrating  factor  /a  is  known,  the  corre- 
sponding solution  F=  C  may  be  found  by  (14).  Now  if  the  solution  is  known,  the 
equation 

dF  =F>j+F;dy  =  M  (3f(te  +  iVay)    gives    F^  = /iJf ,  f;  = /dV ; 

and  hence  /i  may  be  found  from  either  of  these  equations  as  the  quotient  of  a 

derivative  of  F  by  a  coefficient  of  the  differential  equation.  The  statement  1  is 

therefore  proved.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  discussion  of  approximate  solutions 

to  differential  equations  (§§  86-88),  combined  with  the  theory  of  limits  (beyond  the 

scope  of  this  text),  affords  a  demonstration  that  any  equation  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0, 

where  M  and  N  satisfy  certain  restrictive  conditions,  has  a  solution ;  and  hence  it 

may  be  inferred  that  such  an  equation  has  an  integrating  factor. 

If  ft  be  eliminated  from  the  relations  F^  =  /dtf,  F,  =  /iN  found  above,  it  is  seen 

that 

3fF;--yF;  =  0,    and  similarly,    3f (?;  -  iVO^  =  0,  (16) 

are  the  conditions  that  F  and  O  should  be  solutions  of  the  differential  equation. 
Now  these  are  two  simultaneous  homogeneous  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  M 
and  N,  If  M  and  N  are  eliminated  from  them,  there  results  the  equation 


F;(?^ -!?;(?;  =  0    or 


F'    F' 
G'    G' 

"x       ^ff 


=  J{F,G)  =  0,  (160 


which  shows  (§  62)  that  F  and  O  are  functionally  related  as  required.  To  show 
that  any  function  ^(F)  is  a  solution,  consider  the  equation 

3f*;  -  iv*;  =  (3f f;  -  nf;;)  *'. 

As  F  is  a  solution,  the  expression  MF^—NF^  vanishes  by  (16),  and  hence  M*^—N*^ 
also  vanishes,  and  ^  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  as  is  desired.  The  first  half  of  2 
is  proved. 

Next,  if  ft  and  w  are  two  integrating  factors,  equation  (15^  gives 

j^alogM     yalogM_3f^logy     jyglog^'    Qj    ^d\ogfi/p     j^alogM/r  _ Q 
9if  dx  ^  dx  by  dz  * 

On  oompftring  with  (16)  it  then  appears  that  log  (/i/r)  must  be  a  solution  of  the 
equation  and  hence  ik/w  itseif  must  be  a  solution.  The  inference,  however,  would 
not  bold  if  /i/r  reduced  to  a  constant.  Finally  if  /a  is  an  integrating  factor  leading 
to  tlie  flolution  Fs  C,  then 

dr  ^  li{Mdx '\' Ndy),    and  hence    ^(F)(Mdx-{-  Ndy)  =  df*(F)dF. 

It  tlierefore  appears  that  the  factor  t^(F)  makes  the  equation  an  exact  differen- 
tial and  malt  be  an  integrating  factor.  Statement  2  is  therefore  wholly  proved. 


I 
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The  third  pTopodtion  is  pioyed  simply  by  differentiation  and  substitution.  For 

dF     dF  dx     dF  dy        ,,dx        „dy 
dn      dz  dn      dy  dn  dn  dn 

And  if  r  denotes  the  inclination  of  the  cuire  F  =  C,  it  follows  that 

dy         M         ^          dy             N  dx  ^ 

tanT  =  ~  =  — — ,        8inT  =  -^=     »        — oo8T  =  —  = 


dx  N  dn     VJ^  +  JV«  **      VlH  f  ^ 

Hence  dF/dn  =  n  V3f*  +  -Y*  and  the  proposition  is  proyed. 


.♦«  -<:iWKM 


1.  Find  the  integrating  factor  by  inspection  and  integrate : 

(a)  xdy -- ydx  =  (x«  +  v^)dx,  (p)  {y*  —  a;y)(te  +  x«dy  =  0, 

(7)  ydx  —  xdy  +  logxdx  =  0,  (9)  y(2xy  +  €f)dx  —  cdy  =  0, 

(f )  (1  +  xy)ydx  +  (1  -  xy)xdy  =  0,  (f)  (x  -  y^)dx  +  2xydy  =  0, 

il)  («y*  +  y)dx  -  xdy  =  0,     (0)  a{xdy  +  2ydx)  =  xydy, 

(t)  (X*  +  y«)(xdx  +  ydy)  +  Vl  +  (x«  +  y*)(ydx  -  xdy)  =  0, 

(it)  T^ydx—ii^  +  y»)dy  =  0,  (X)  xdy -ydx  =  xVx^-y^dy. 

2.  Integrate  these  linear  equations  with  an  integrating  factor : 

(a)  y^  +  ay  =  sin bx,  (/9)  y^  +  y cotx  =  secx, 

(7)  (X  +  l)y' -  2y  =  (X  +  1)*,  («)  (1  +x^)y'  +  y  =  ct*»-'« 

and  (/J),  («),  (i)  of  Ex.  4,  p.  20«. 

8.  Show  that  the  expression  given  under  II,  p.  210,  is  an  integrating  factor  foi 
the  Bernoulli  equation,  and  integrate  the  following  equations  by  that  method  : 

(a)  y'  —  y  tan x  =  y* secx,  (/3)  8 yV  +  y*  =  x  —  1, 

(7)  V'  +  y cosx  =  y"8in2x,  (9)  dx  +  2xydy  =  2ax*y'dy, 

and  (a),  (7),  («),  (n)  of  Ex.  4,  p.  206. 

4.  Show  the  following  are  exact  differential  equations  and  integrate : 

(a)  (8x*+6xy>)dx+(6xV+4y^)dy=0,      (/S)  sinx  cos  ydx  +  cosx  sin  ydy  =  0, 
(7)  (6x-2y  +  l)dx+(2y-2x-8)dy  =  0,  («)  (x»  +  8xy«)dx  +  (y»  +  8x«y)dy  =  0, 

2xy+_l^^y-x^^_  (l  +  e^dx+ er  A  -  ?\dy  =  0, 

y  y*  \      y/ 

(n)  e*(x«  +  y«  +  2x)dx  +  2ye«dy  =  0,  {$)  (y sinx -  l)dx  +  (y  -  co8x)dy  =  0. 

5.  Show  that  (Mx  —  Ny)-^  is  an  integrating  factor  for  type  III.  Determine 
the  integrating  factors  of  the  following  equations,  thus  render  them  exact,  and 
integrate: 

(ff)  (y +  x)dx  +  xdy  =  0,  {p)  (y*  —  xy) dx  +  x"dy  =  0, 

(7)  (x*  •k-t/^)dX''  2xydy  =  0,  («)  (xV  +  xy)ydx+  (xV  -  ^)xdy  =  0^ 

(«)  (\/xy-l)xdy-(\/xy+l)ydx  =  0,      (0  x«dx  +  (8x^  +  2y«)dy  =  0, 

and  Exs.  8  and  0,  p.  206. 

6.  Show  that  the  factor  given  for  type  VI  is  right,  and  that  the  form  given  f 01 
type  VII  is  right  if  k  satisfies  k(qm  —  pn)  =  9 (a  ^  7)  —  p (/9  —  d). 
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7,  1nt^f[niUk  thtt  following  ei|iiations  of  types  lY-VXI : 
Urp  (y*  +  2if)i!fa  +  (jcir»  +  2y«-4z)dy  =  0,        (A  (x*  + ^  +  l)dr- 2x|^  =  0, 

(c)  (22^-3y«)d!i;  +  (3z>  +  2zyS)<^  =  0, 

(f)  (2-^«n(3z-2y)+y'8in(x-2y)  =  0. 

0«  Bj  wlrtat  (ft  proposition  2  aboTe,  it  follows  that  if  an  equation  is  exact  and 
l0ffnfff;tgiu!fnm^  or  exact  and  has  the  variables  separable,  or  homogeneous  and  under 
tjpm  IV'VII,  so  that  two  different  integrating  factors  may  be  obtained,  the  solu- 
tUrtt  fft  th«  e#|fiation  may  be  obtained  without  integration.  Apply  this  to  finding 
itm  sr/lutlfins  of  Kx.  4  (fi),  (d),  (7)  ;  Ex.  5  (a),  (7). 

9«  DiscuiM  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rules  for  types  I,  III,  VII,  that  is, 
wfimi  M^  -^  Ny  =  0  or  Mx  —  Ny  =  0  or  gm  —  pn  =  0. 

10.  ('onifider  this  rule  for  integrating  Jfdz  +  JVdy =0  when  the  equation  is  known 
U9  \m  exact :  Integrate  Mdx  regarding  y  as  constant,  differentiate  the  result  regard- 
ing y  as  variable,  and  subtract  from  N ;  then  integrate  the  difference  with  respect 
to  y.  In  symUils, 

C  =   C(Mdx  +  Ndy)  =   C  Mdx  +  /(^V-  —  /  Mdx\dy, 

Apply  this  Instead  of  (14)  to  Ex.  4.  Observe  that  in  no  case  should  either  this 
fortfiula  or  (14)  be  applied  when  the  integral  is  obtainable  by  inspection. 

95.  Linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients.  The  type 

«.S  +  «.£?^+"  +  «.-.|  +  «^=A'(x)  (17) 

of  difr«rontial  equation  of  the  nth  order  which  is  of  the  first  degree  in 
y  and  itH  derivatives  is  called  a  linear  equation.  For  the  present  only 
tlin  (uiHO  where  the  coefficients  a^y  a^,  •  •  •,  a,_i,  a„  are  constant  will  be 
treaUnly  and  for  convenience  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  equation  has 
Ihhui  divided  through  by  a^  so  that  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  derivor 
tivo  is  1.  Then  if  differentiation  be  denoted  by  D,  the  equation  may  be 
writUui  aymbolicaUy  as 

(/)-  +  a^ir-'  +  . . .  +  a_iZ)  -h  «.)  y  =  X,  (17') 

whore  the  symbol  D  combined  with  constants  follows  many  of  the  laws 
of  ordinary  algebraic  quantities  (see  §  70). 

The  simplest  equation  would  be  of  the  first  order.   Here 

^-a^  =  A'     and     y  =  e^  T^r— •'Xdlr,  (18) 

aa  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  (11)  or  (6).  Now  if  />  —  a^  be  treated 
as  an  algebraic  symbol^  the  solution  may  be  indicated  as 

(I>-c.^^y  =  A-    and    y  =  ^3^J:,  (W) 
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where  the  operatx)r  (D  —  a^)"^  is  the  inverse  of  D  —  a^ .  The  solution 
which  has  just  been  obtained  shows  that  the  interpretation  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  inverse  operator  is 

jj^  (♦)  =  e^-Je-  -«'  (*)  dx,  (19) 

where  (»)  denotes  the  function  of  x  upon  which  it  operates.  That  the 
integrating  ox)erator  is  the  inverse  of  Z>  —  a^  may  be  proved  by  direct 
differentiation  (see  Ex.  7,  p.  152). 

This  operational  method  may  at  once  be  extended  to  obtain  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  higher  order.   For  consider 

S"^">S  +  "«^  =  ^    °^    (D"  +  a,Z)  +  a^  y  =  jr.  (20) 

Let  oTj  and  a,  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  B^  +  a  J)  +  a,  =  0  so  that 
the  differential  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

[D'-(aj+a^D  +  a,«Jy  =  J:     or     {D-a;){D- a^y  =  X.     (20') 

The  solution  may  now  be  evaluated  by  a  succession  of  steps  as 

(D-a^y  =  -jj^  X  =  e'"fe-'"Xdx, 

or  yzrzef'^  C^'x-'t^A    Ce''i'Xdx\dx.  (20") 

^e  solution  of  the  equation  is  thus  reduced  to  quadratures. 

The  extension  of  the  method  to  an  equation  of  any  order  is  immediate. 
The  first  step  in  the  solution  is  to  solve  the  equation 

D"  4-  a^ir-^  H h  a,-i^  +  a,  =  0 

80  that  the  differential  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(i)-a^(2)-er^...(2)-er._0(^-«-)y  =  ^;  (17") 

thereupon  the  solution  is  comprised  in  the  formula 

y=z€f^  re('»-»-'»)*  r  • .  re('»-'«>'  ie-'^'X^dxy,         (17'") 

^heie  the  successive  integrations  are  to  be  performed  by  beginning 
^Pon  the  extreme  right  and  working  toward  the  left.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  if  the  operators  D  —  a^,D  —  a:^_,, .  •  • ,  D  —  ar^,  2>  —  a^  were 
siiccessively  applied  to  this  value  of  y,  they  would  undo  the  work  here 
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done  and  lead  back  to  the  original  equation.  Ab  n  integrations  are 
required,  there  will  occur  n  arbitrary  constants  of  integration  in  the 

answer  for  y. 

As  an  example  consider  the  equation  (D*  —  iD)y  s  z*.   Here  the  root*  of  Uw 
•Igebnlo  equation  D*  —  4  i)  =  0  are  0,  2,  —  2,  and  the  soiution  for  y  la 

The  successive  integrstioDS  are  very  simple  by  means  of  a  table.  Then 

/e-"  f'e*-i>(iE)' =  ffix^e-*-- iiee-»-+ i«-*'+ C,e-«-)*B 

=  -ii»e-*--ie-*-+C,e-«*+C,, 
y  =  fi!"fe'*-f^'^idx)'  =  J{-ii*-  i  +  C,e-*»+  C^«)(b 

This  1b  the  solntion.  It  may  l>e  noted  that  in  Integrating  a  tenn  like  C^e-*'  the 
result  may  be  written  as  C,e'*',  for  the  reason  that  C,  is  arbitrary  anyhow ;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  integration  had  introduced  any  terms  such  asSe-*',  ]^',  6,  these 
could  be  combined  with  the  I«nns  Cjr''',  C^',  C,  to  dmpUfy  the  form  of 
the  results. 

In  case  the  roote  are  imaginary  the  procedure  is  the  same.  Consider 

^-(■V  =  8inz    or    (I^+l)v  =  Binz    or    (i)  +  l){I)-l)v=  ^nz. 

Then  yrx--^_.-^aitx  =  e'*fe-*''fe-'aDx(dx^,  i  =  V^. 

The  formula  for  Te^sin  bzdz,  as  ^ven  in  the  tables,  is  not  applicable  when 
a*  +  b'  =  0,  as  Is  the  case  here,  because  the  denominator  vanishes.  It  therefore  be- 
comes expedient  to  write  da  z  in  terms  of  exponentlds.   Then 

y  =  ,.J^..f,.^±^(^).,    tor   sinz  =  £!:^. 
Sow    i.e<.Je-"'-/(e»*'-l)(dz)»  =  le^J'e-»''[le"'--z  +  C,]<te 


=is-ri. 


!-»'"+  C.e-**'+  C, 


How  0,«-*+C^'-  =  (C,+  C,)^^^y^+(C,-C,)l5^=^. 

HeBM  this  ezpRMlon  may  be  written  ■■  C,  cos z  4-  C^elnx,  and  then 

-izDosz+  C^cosz-f  C,sinz. 
The  BOluUon  of  eueh  equations  as  these  gives  excellent  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  manipulating  trigoDooMtrio  ftmodons  through  exponentials  ()  T4). 
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96.  The  general  method  of  solution  given  above  may  be  considerably 
simplified  in  case  the  function  X  (x)  has  certain  special  forms.  In  the 
first  place  suppose  -Y  =  0,  and  let  the  equation  be  P(p)y=z  0,  where 
P(J>)  denotes  the  symbolic  polynomial  of  the  nth  degree  in  D.  Suppose 
the  roots  of  P(D)  =  0  are  a^  ff^,  •  •  • ,  a^  and  their  respective  multiplicities 
ore  Wj,  Wj,  •  •  • ,  m^,  so  that 

is  the  form  of  the  differential  equation.   Now,  as  above,  if 

(i)-«J-«y  =  0,     then     y  =  (^  } ^^^  <>  =  ^''^  J '  -  Jo(dx)^K 

Hence  y  =  &'''(C^  +  C^  4-  C^  H h  C^x"^^ "') 

is  annihilated  by  the  application  of  the  operator  (D  —  a^"^,  and  there- 
fore by  the  application  of  the  whole  operator  P(Z>),  and  must  be  a  solu- 
tion of  the  equation.  As  the  factors  in  P(D)  may  be  written  so  that 
any  one  of  them,  as  (Z>  —  a;,)"^,  comes  last,  it  follows  that  to  each  factor 
(/)  —  a,)"^  will  correspond  a  solution 

of  the  equation.   Moreover  the  sum  of  all  these  solutions, 

y  =  5J  ^^(Ca  +  C,^ -{"•'  +  Ci«^-H-i),  (21) 

will  be  a  solution  of  the  equation ;  for  in  applying  P(D)  to  y, 

P(D)y  =  P(D)y^  +  P(D)y^  +  ^.^  +  P(D)y,==0. 

Hence  the  general  rule  may  be  stated  that :  The  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferential equation  P  (D)  y  =  0  of  the  nth  order  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing ea^h  e**  by  a  polynomial  of(m  —  l)8t  degree  in  x  (where  a  is  a  root  of 
the  equation  P  (Z>)  =  0  o/  multiplicity  m  and  where  the  coefficients  of  the 
polynomial  are  arbitrary)  and  adding  the  results.  Two  observations 
may  be  made.  First,  the  solution  thus  found  contains  n  arbitrary  con- 
stants and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  general  solution ;  and 
second,  if  there  are  imaginary  roots  for  P  (Z>)  =  0,  the  exponentials  aris- 
ing from  the  pure  imaginary  parts  of  the  roots  m/iy  be  converted  into 
trigonometric  functions. 

As  an  example  take  (D*  —  2Z)*  +  i)^y  =  0.  The  roots  are  1, 1, 0, 0.  Hence  the 
solution  is  y  ^  ^(^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^j 

Again  if  (D*  +  4)  y  =  0,  the  roots  ofi)*  +  4  =  0are±l±i  and  the  solution  is 
y  =  Cie<i+0*+  C,eO-o«+  CgC(-i+o*+  C^c<-i-o» 
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=  e'(CiC<»x+  C,s£iix)  +  e-»(C,co8x+  C^sinx), 
wh«ir^  the  new  Cs  are  not  identical  with  the  old  C&.  Another  form  ia 

y  =  e*  ^  coe  (X  +  7)  +  e-*  -Bcoe  (*  +  I), 
where  7  and  J,  ^  and  B,  are  arfattrarr  constants.  For 

*nd  if    7  =  tan-i  (— -?),    then     C^ cos x  +  C, sin x  =  Vc^"+^ cos (x  +  7). 

}*f<%t,  if  X  is  not  zero  bat  if  an^  one  so/nltaii  /  can  he  found  so  that 
f'^ff)  I  =  X,  then  a  solution  containinst  n  arhitraty  constants  may  he 
frmn/L  hy  adding  to  I  the  solution  of  P(0)y  =  0.   For  if 

pr/j)I=zX    and     P(Z))y  =  0,     then     P{p){I+y)^X. 

ft  r.Yt^frfoTfi  remains  to  devise  means  for  finding  one  solution  /.  This 
^/^fition  /  may  be  found  by  the  long  method  of  (17'"),  where  the  inte- 
5fra,f:i/*ri  rnay  \je  shortened  by  omitting  the  constants  of  integration  since 
^r*;/  OT*^,  and  not  the  general,  value  of  the  solution  is  needed.  In  the 
fft^At  irfijj^^rtant  cases  which  arise  in  practice  there  are,  however,  some 
/^y  %hon  cuts  to  the  solution  /.  The  solution  /  of  P{D)y  =  JT  is 
f;u\\M  thh  jffTirticular  integntl  of  the  equation  and  the  general  solu- 
Urrth  of  l'(h)y  =  0  is  called  the  complementary  function  for  the  equar 
f-v/r*  Hh)  y  =  X. 

HripjKi«M;  that  X  is  a  polynomial  in  or.  Solve  sjrmbolically,  arrange 
/'^//y  \u  aM^nding  powers  of  Z>,  and  divide  out  to  powers  of  D  equal  to 
%'$tH  //fd^r  of  the  polynomial  A'.    Then 

P(DfI  =  X,        /=^A-  =  [«(Z))+^]ji:,  (22) 

wit^ti  ihh  remainder  R{D)  is  of  higher  order  in  D  than  X  in  x.   Then 

P(D)I  =  P(D)Q(D)  X  +  R(D)X,         R(D)X  =  0. 

Hsf$0iM  (l(fJ)xmaLyhe  taken  as  /,  since  P(D)  Q(D) X  =  P(D) I  ^  X.  By 
ikk  fi^bod  the  solution  /  may  bo  found,  when  JC  is  a  polynomial,  as 
ror/Miy  as  P(p)  can  he  divided  into  1 ;  the  solution  of  P(D)y  =  0  may 
im  wriUnn  down  by  (21) ;  and  the  sum  of  /  and  this  will  be  the  required 
mAtttUm  id  P(P)y  =  ^  containing  n  constants. 


A«  IM»  ArXMiiple  consider  (D"  +  4Z>>  +  82)) j^  =  x^.  The  work  is  as  follows: 

r^  ' x«  =  l ^ x«  =  iri-:*2)  +  L»i>«+«(^)L. 

i/;^4/^  +  X^  D8  +  4D+i>«         dLs     9         27      ^  P(i>) J*  * 
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Hence  1=  Q(2))x2  =  i/l- iz)  + l^Da'jxS  =  lx»- ^x^  +  ^x. 

^^    '  2)\8      9  27      /  9  9  27 

For  2>*  +  42>*  +  8D  =  0  the  roots  are  0,  —  1,  —  8  and  the  complementary  function 
or  solution  of  P{D)y  =  0  would  be  C^  +  C,e-*  +  CgC-**.  Hence  the  solution  of 
the  equation  P{D)  y  =  x*  is 

y  =  C\  +  CjC-*  +  Cge-»*  +  tx«  -  ix«  +  If  X. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  example  D  is  a  factor  of  P(D)  and  has  been  taken  out 
before  dividing ;  this  shortens  the  work.  Furthermore  note  that,  in  interpreting 
l/D  as  integration,  the  constant  may  be  omitted  because  any  one  value  of  I  will  do. 

97.  Next  suppose  that  X  =  Ce**.   Now  De**  =  ae^,  2>*e**  =  a*e**, 
and         P(D)ef*  =  P(a)ef*i    hence     Z'C^)    7:7-7 «*'=C'e^. 

But  P(D)I=C&"y    and  hence    -^=;^7T«**  (23) 

is  clearly  a  solution  of  the  equation,  provided  a  is  not  a  root  of  P(D)  =  0. 
If  P(a)  =  0,  the  division  by  P(a)  is  impossible  and  the  quest  for  /  has 
to  be  directed  more  carefully.  Let  a  be  a  root  of  multiplicity  m  so  that 
P(Z>)==(Z>-a)"'Pj(Z>).   Then 

P^(D)  {D  -  a)-/  =  C6«,         (D  -  er) V  =  -^  e«, 

and  /  =  --^6«r...  [{dxY^^ff'r  (230 

For  in  the  integration  the  constants  may  be  omitted.  It  follows  that 
when  X  =  Ce'',  the  solution  /  may  be  found  by  direct  substitution. 

Now  if  -X"  broke  up  into  the  sum  of  terms  X  =  X^  +  X^-\ and  if 

solutions  /j,  /j,  •  •  •  were  determined  for  each  of  the  equations  P(D)I^=z  X^, 
P{p)  /j  =  A'jj, .  •  • ,  the  solution  /  corresponding  to  X  would  be  the  sum 

/j  -f-  /j  H .   Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  above  short  methods  apply  to 

equations  in  which  -Y  is  a  sum  of  terms  of  the  form  Cx**  or  Ce**. 

As  an  example  consider  (D*  —  22>*  +  l)y  =  c*.  The  roots  are  1,  1,  —  1,  —  1, 
and  a  =  1.   Hence  the  solution  for  I  is  written  as 

(D  +  1)«(2)-  1)«I=  e*,        (D-  1)«I  =  Je*        I  =  \eP^K 

Then  y  =  e*(Ci  +  CjX)  +  e-*(Cg  +  C^x)  +  Jc^*. 

Again  consider  (D*  —  6D  +  6)y  =  x  +  c»»*.   To  find  the  Ij  corresponding  to  z^ 

*      6- 62)+ Da         \6^86     ^      /        6    ^  86 
To  find  the  J,  corresponding  to  e^  substitute.  There  are  three  cases, 

'      m2-6r»+6       '         '  •  *  • 
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acocmliiig  M  m  is  neither  2  nor  8,  or  is  8,  or  is  2.   Hence  for  the  complete  solation, 


6        86      m«-6m+6       ' 
when  m  is  neither  2  nor  8 ;  but  in  these  special  cases  the  results  are 

y  =  c,«»*  +  c^'  +  J  z  +  A  -  ««*',       y  =  ^i«"  +  ^,<!*'  +  J  »  +  A  +  «•'• 

The  next  case  to  consider  is  where  X  is  of  the  form  cos  fix  or  sin  fix. 

If  these  trigonometric  functions  be  expressed  in  terms  of  exponentials, 

the  solution  may  be  conducted  by  the  method  above;  and  this  is  per- 

hafis  the  best  method  when  ±fii  are  roots  of  the  equation.P(i>)  =  0. 

It  may  Ije  noted  that  this  method  would  apply  also  to  the  case  where 

X  might  lie  of  the  fonn  e^cosfix  ot  e"  sin  fix.   Instead  of  splitting  the 

trigonometric  functions  into  two  exponentials,  it  is  possible  to  combine 

two  trigonometric  functions  into  an  exponential.    Thus,  consider  the 

equations 

p(D)i/  =  e"cosfiXy        P(D)t/=:  ef* sin  fixy 

and  P(D)y  =ze" (cos  fix +  tsm  fix)  =:e^''+^'>'.  (24) 

The  solution  /  of  this  last  equation  may  be  found  and  split  into  its 
real  and  imaginary  parts,  of  which  the  real  part  is  the  solution  of  the 
e^juation  involving  the  cosine,  and  the  imaginary  part  the  sine. 

When  X  has  the  form  cos  fix  or  sin  fix  and  ±  fii  are  not  roots  of  the 
e^i  nation  P(l))  =  0,  there  is  a  very  short  method  of  finding  /.   For 

//  crjs  fix  =  —  ^  cos  fix    and     L^  sin  fix  =  —  fil^  sin  fix. 

Hence  if  P(IJ)  Iw  written  as  P^(I>^  4-  DP^{If)  by  collecting  the  even 
terms  and  the  odd  terms  so  that  P^  and  P^  are  both  even  in  D,  the 
solution  may  Ije  carried  out  symbolically  as 

1  1  1 

CJOS  X  =    -,   .-^^    ,     r^n  /mt\  COS  X  =  -— ^^  . Tj^  COS  X, 


'  "■  P(D)  '^"^  ^      P.iU')  -h  DPJ,L^  P,(-  fi^  +  Z>P,(-  f^ 

By  this  device  of  substitution  and  of  rationalization  as  if  Z>  were  a  surd, 
the  differentiation  is  transferred  to  the  numerator  and  can  be  performed. 
This  method  of  procedure  may  be  justified  directly,  or  it  may  be  made 
to  depend  upon  that  of  the  paragraph  above. 

Consider  the  example  (1>»  +  l)y  =  cosx.  Here  ^£  =  t  is  a  root  of  2>*  +  1  =  0. 
As  sn  operator  D*  is  equivalent  to  —  1,  and  the  rationalization  method  will  not 
work,  n  the  first  solution  be  followed,  the  method  of  solution  is 

'-pTjriT^STM    2        D-iU      D  +  i  4i       4<^  J      2 

It  Um  Moood  foggaition  be  followed,  the  aolation  may  be  found  as  follows : 
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(D«+l)J  =  co8X+t8inx  =  e«,        J=  —^ —  c^  =  =i- . 

X                                  11 
Now  1= — (COSX  + isinz)  = -xsinx ixcosx. 

Hence  I  =  }x8inz        for    (D' + 1)1  =  cobx, 

and  I=  — Jxcosx    for    (D*  +  l)I  =  8inx. 

The  complete  solution  is  y  =  C^  cos  x  +  C,  sin  x  +  )  x  sin  x, 

and  for  (2>*  +  1) y  =  sin x,  y  =  C^  cosx  +  C, sin x  ~  } x  cosx. 

As  another  example  take  (D* ~8D  +  2)y  =  cosx.  The  roots  are  1,  2,  neithei 
is  equal  to  ±pi=  ±i,  and  the  method  of  rationalization  is  practicable.  Then 

r  1  1  1  +  82)  1  ,  -  ,      , 

/  = cosx  = cosx  = cosx  =  —  (cosx  —  Ssinx). 

1)8 -82) +  2  1-82)  10  10^  ««"*;. 

The  complete  solution  is  y  =  C|C-*  +  C^e-**  +  ^^(cosx  —  Ssinx).  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  this  substitution-rationalization  method  is  noteworthy. 


1.  By  the  general  method  solve  the  equations : 


(7 
(X 

(«: 

(7 
(X 

(« 

(r 
(• 
(n 

(7 

(« 

(• 
(X 


(2)«-42)  +  2)y  =  x,  («)  (2)»  +  2)«- 4Z)- 4)y  =  x, 

(2)»  +  62)a  +  62))y  =  X,  (f)  (2)«  +  2)  +  l)y  =  ze', 

(2)«  +  2)+l)y  =  sin2x,  (^  (2)«- 4)y  =  x  +  c^', 

(2)»+82)  +  2)y  =  x  +  cosx,  (<c)  (2>*  -  4 2)») y  =  1  -  sin x, 

(2)»  +  l)y  =  cosx,  (ji)  (2>a  +  l)y  =  secx,  W  (L»  +  l)y  =  tan«, 

2.  By  the  rule  write  the  solutions  of  these  equations : 

(2)«+82)+2)y  =  0,  (p)  (2)»  +  8  2)»  +  2)- 6)y  =  0, 

(2)-l)»y  =  0,  («)  (2>*  +  22)«+l)y  =  0, 

(2)»-82)«  +  4)y  =  0,  (f)  (2>*- 2)»- 92)«- 11  2)- 4)y  =  0, 

(2)»-62>a  +  92))y  =  0,  (0)  (2>*-42)»  + 82)»- 82)  +  4)y  =  0, 

(2)»  -  22>*  +  2)»)y  =  0,  (k)  {L^-L»+D)y  =  0, 

(2)*  -  l)«y  =  0,  (m)  (2)6  -  182)»  +  262)«  +  822)  +  104)y  =  C. 

8.  By  the  short  method  solve  (7),  (d),  (c)  of  Ex.  1,  and  also : 

(2)*-l)y  =  x*,  03)  (2)»-62)a+ 11 2)- 6)y  =  x, 

(2)»  +  82)«+22))y  =  x«,  («)  (2)»  -  82)2- 62)+ 8)y  =  x, 

(2)»  +  8)y  =  x*  +  2x  +  l,  (f)  (2)»-82)a-2)  +  8)y  =  x«, 

(2)*-22)»  +  2)^y  =  x,  (^  (2)*  +  22)»  +  82)»+22)+l)y  =  l  +  x  +  x« 

(2)»-l)y  =  x«,  (k)  (2)*-22)»  +  2)»)y  =  x«. 

4.  By  the  short  method  solve  (a),  (jS),  (0)  of  Ex.  1,  and  also : 

(2)«-82)+2)y  =  c*,  (jS)  (2)*- 2)»- 8  2)a+ 6  2)- 2)y  =  «•« 

(2)»-22)+l)y=:e*  («)  (2)»  -  8 2)»  +  4) y  =  c»* 

(2)«  +  l)y  =  2e*  +  x» - X,  (V)  (2)»  +  l)y  =  8  +  e-*  +  Sc**, 

(2)*  +  22)»+l)y  =  c*+4,  (^  (2)»  +  82)a  +  82)  +  l)y  =  2e-* 

(2)»-22))y=:ca*+l,  (ic)  (2)»  +  22)«+2))y  =  tf2*  +  x«  +  x, 

(2)a-o«)y  =  e«*  +  c*«,  (/*)  (2)« -  2 o2)  +  a«) y  :«  c*  +  1. 
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5.  Solve  by  the  short  method  (iy),  (i),  («)  of  Ex.  1,  and  also : 

a)  (i>a-/)-2)y  =  8inx,  {fi)  (i>a  +  22)  +  l)y  =  8e«*- cosx, 

7)  (2)5»  +  4)y  =  xa+co8X,  («)  (2)»  +  jD«- D- l)y  =  cos2x, 

«)  (Da  +  l)2y  =  cosx,  (f)  (2)»  -  D«  +  D  -  1) y  =  cosx, 

1,)  (2>«— 6D+ 6)y  =  cosx  — e2*        (^)  (2)»- 2i>a- 3D)y  =3x«  + ainx, 

i)  (Z>»- 1)21/  =  sin X,  (ic)  (i>a  +  32)  +  2)y  =  ca*8inx, 

X)  (D*- l)y  =  e*cosx,  (/*)  (2)»  -  82)«+ 42)- 2)y  =  c«+ cosx, 

y)  (i>a— 22)+ 4)y  =  e*sinx,  (o)  (2>«+ 4)y  =  sinSx  +  c*  +  x«, 

*      x"n/8 

ir)  (2)«  +  l)y  =  sinfxsinjx,  (/>)  (2)»  +  l)y  =  c^'sinx  +  c«sin . 

<r)  (2)«+4)y  =  sin«x,  (t)  (i>*  +  322)  +  48)y  =  x6-2*  +  6«*cos2ix 

6.  If  X  has  the  form  c«*X,,  show  that  I  = e«»X,  =  e«* X,. 

^'  P(D)  *  P{D  +  a)     * 

This  enables  the  solution  of  equations  where  X^  is  a  polynomial  to  be  obtained  by 
a  short  method ;  it  also  gives  a  way  of  treating  equations  where  JT  is  e^  co8/3z  or 
e^  sin  /3x,  but  is  not  an  improvement  on  (24) ;  finally,  combined  with  the  second 
suggestion  of  (24),  it  covers  the  case  where  X  is  the  product  of  a  sine  or  cosine  by 
a  polynomial.  Solve  by  this  method,  or  partly  by  this  method,  (^  of  Ex.  1 ;  (<c),  (X), 
(y),  (/>),  (r)  of  Ex.  6 ;  and  also 

(a)  (2)»  -  22)  +  1)1/  =  xV^  ifi)  (2)»  +  82>»  +  82)  +  1)1/  =  (2  -  x«)e-« 

(7)  (2)»  +  n2)i/  =  x*e',  («)  (2)*-22)»-32)»+42)+4)i/  =  x«e* 

(«)  (2)»- 72)-6)i/  =  6«*(l  +  x),        (f)  (2)  -  l)^!/ =  e»^  +  cos  X  +  x«c* 

(li)  (2)  -  l)«i/  =  X  -  x«c*,  (^)  (2)»  +  2)  1/  =  xM*  +  e*  cos  2  X, 

(«)  (2)»-l)y  =  x€*+co8«x,  (k)  (2)2-l)i/  =  xsinx+ (l  +  x2)e*, 

(X)  (2)2  +  4)i/  =  xsinx,  (/*)  (2)*  +  2 2)»  +  1) y  =  x^  cos  ox, 

(i^)  (2)»  +  4)1/  =  (X  sinx)2,  (o)  (2)^  -  22)  +  4)^1/  =  xe'cos  VSx. 

7.  Show  that  the  substitution  x  =  e',  Ex.  0,  p.  152,  changes  equations  of  the  type 

x>^D^y  +  fl4X»-i2)»-ii/  +  • . .  +  On-ixDy  +  o^y  =  X(x)  (26) 

into  equations  with  constant  coefficients ;  also  that  ox  +  6  =  e<  would  make  a  simi- 
lar simplification  for  equations  whose  coefficients  were  powers  of  ox  +  6.  Hence 
integrate : 

(a)  (xa2)2  -  x2)  +  2)  1/ =  X  log  X,  (/3)  (x»2)»  -  x22)a  +  2  x2)  -  2)  y  =  x«  +  8  x, 

(7)  [(2x-l)»2)8+(2x-l)2)-2]y=0,      («)  (x«2>»  +  8x2)+ l)y  =  (1- x)-«, 
(«)  (x»2)»  +  x2)-l)y  =  xlogx,  (f)  [(x  +  1)22)*- 4(x  +  1)2)  + 6]y  =  x, 

(ij)  (x«2)a  +  4x2)+  2)y  =  c*,  (^)  (x»2)»-8x«2)+x)y=logX8inlogx  +  l, 

(i)  (x*2)*  +  Qx*JD»  +  4x22)»  -  2x2)-  4)y  =  x^  +  2co8logx. 

8.  If  X  be  self-induction,  R  resistance,  C  capacity,  i  current,  q  charge  upon  the 
plates  of  a  condenser,  and  f(i)  the  electromotive  force,  then  the  differential  equa- 
tions for  the  circuit  are 

Solve  (a)  when  /(t)  =  e-  «*  sin  W  and  (/3)  when/(Q  =  sin  bt.  Reduce  the  trigonometric 
part  of  the  particular  solution  to  the  form  K  sin  {bt  +  7).  Show  that  if  12  is  small 
and  b  is  nearly  equal  to  1/ VXC,  the  amplitude  K  is  large. 
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98.  Simultaneous  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients.   If 

there  be  given  two  (or  in  general  n)  linear  equations  with  constant 
coefficients  in  two  (or  in  general  n)  dependent  variables  and  one  inde- 
pendent variable  t,  the  symbolic  method  of  solution  may  still  be  used 
to  advantage.   Let  the  equations  be 

(c,2)''-h^/>^-'  +  --   -f^p)a;  +  (rf,Z>'  +  rf,Z>'-i  +  ...4-rf,)y  =  5(0,  ^     ^ 

when  there  are  two  variables  and  where  D  denotes  differentiation  by  t. 
The  equations  may  also  be  written  more  briefly  as 

P^{D)x  +  Q^{D)y  =  R     and     P^(D)  x  +  Q^(D)  y  =  S. 

The  ordinary  algebraic  process  of  solution  for  x  and  y  may  be  employed 
because  it  depends  only  on  such  laws  as  are  satisfied  equaUy  by  the 
symbols  D,  P^(D)y  Q^{D),  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  solution  for  x  and  y  is  found  by  multiplying  by  the  ap- 
propriate coefficients  and  adding  the  equations. 


pm 


P^D)  X  +  QJiD)  y  =  S. 


Then         [P,(Z))  <2,(7>)  -  P,{D)  Q^(i))]  x  =  Q,(D)  R  -  Q^(D)  S, 

[/»,(/))  Q(D)  -  PID)  Q,(i))]  y  =  P^(D)  S  -  P,(D)  R.  ^'^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coefficients  by  which  the  equations  are  multi- 
plied (written  on  the  left)  are  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  coefficients  of 
X  and  y  in  the  solved  form  the  same  in  sign  as  in  other  respects.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  order  of  P  and  Q  in  the  symbolic  products  is  im- 
material. By  expanding  the  operator  P^(D)  Q^(D)  —  P^iD)  Q^(D)  a  certain 
polynomial  in  D  is  obtained  and  by  applying  the  operators  to  R  and  A' 
as  indicated  certain  functions  of  t  are  obtained.  Each  equation,  whether 
in  x  or  in  y,  is  quite  of  the  form  that  has  been  treated  in  §§  95-97. 

As  an  example  consider  the  solution  for  x  and  y  in  the  case  of 

dt^      dl  '  dt         dt         *^        * 

or  (22>*-4)x-Dy  =  2f,  2Daj  +  (4D-8)y  =  0. 


Solve  4D-3 


(22>a-4)x-i)y  =  2t 
2Ite  +  (4D— 8)y  =  0. 


-2D 
22>»-4 

Then  [(4D-  3) (22>»-  4)  +  21>^]x  -  (4D-  8)2t, 

[2i>«  +  (2D»- 4)(4D- 8)]y  =  -  (22))2t, 

or        4(22)»-Z>2-4D  +  8)x:^8-6^        4(2i)8- 2>»- 4D  + 8)y  =  -  4. 

The  roots  of  the  polynomial  in  D  are  1,  1,  —  1^  ;  and  the  particular  solution  Ig,  foi 
jc  is  —  }  t,  and  J,  for  yis  —  \,   Hence  the  solutions  have  the  form 
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The  arbita-ary  constants  which  are  introduced  into  the  solutions  for  x 
and  y  are  not  independent  nor  are  they  identical.  The  solutiont  mutt 
be  aubatitttted  into  one  of  the  equation*  to  eatahlish  the  neeestari/  relaiiotu 
between  the  conatante.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  the  order  of  the 
equation  in  D  for  x  and  for  y  is  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  the  highest 
derivatives  which  occur  in  the  two  equations,  —  in  this  case,  3  =  2  -f- 1- 
The  ordec  may  be  diminished  by  cancellations  which  occur  in  the  formal 
algebraic  solutions  for  x  and  y.  In  fact  it  is  conceivable  that  the  coefB- 
cient  ^iQ,— ''g<2i  of  x  and  y  in  the  solved  equations  should  vanish  and 
the  solution  become  illusory.  This  case  is  of  so  little  consequence  in 
practice  that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  the  solution 
is  then  either  impossible  or  indeterminate ;  that  is,  either  there  are  no 
functions  x  and  y  ot  t  which  satisfy  the  two  given  differential  equations, 
or  there  are  an  infinite  number  in  each  of  which  other  things  than  the 
constants  of  integration  are  arbitrary. 

To  finish  the  example  above  and  determine  one  Bet  of  arbitrary  constants  In 
terms  of  tbe  other,  mibstltate  in  the  second  differential  equation.  Then 

2(C,e'  +  C^  +  Cjte* -  I  C,e- 1 '  -  j)  +  < (^le*  +  ^'je*  +  ^tttf  -  1  ^te~\*) 
-  3  {K^^  +  KjM  +  K^e-  * '  -  i)  =  0, 
or  e'(2Ci  +  2C, +  K,  +  X",)  +  (e'(2C,+  K,)-3e-!'(C, +  8ff,)s0. 

Ab  the  terms  «*,  tef.  e~i*  are  independent,  tbe  linear  relation  between  tbem  can 
hold  only  It  each  of  the  coefficients  vanishes.   Hence 

C.+  SK,  =  0,        2C, +  Z',  =  0,         2C, +  2C,  +  A', +  ff,  =  0, 
tnd  C,  =  -8/C„        2C,  =  -jr„        2C,  =  -i-,. 

Hence  I  =  (C,  +  C,()«'- 3^,6"!'- )(,        v  =  -2(C,  +  CJ)^-\- K^e-i'~\ 
are  the  finished  solutions,  where  C, ,  C, ,  K,  are  three  arUtrary  constants  of  Inte- 
gration and  might  equally  well  be  denoted  by  C,,  C,,  C,,  or  J,,  K^,  Jf,. 

98,  Oneof  the  most  important  applications  of  tlie  tlieoryof  si mul tan eous  equa- 
tions with  constant  coeflBcients  \a  ta  the  theory  of  smaU  vibrotioiui  abovi  a  ttaU  <^ 
epfUbrlum In  a anaenaUve* dpiomfcoJ  rgstem.  ltq^,g,,--~,q,  are  n  coOrdiDalAa 
(see  Exa.  19-20,  p,  112)  which  qwcify  the  position  of  tlie  system  measured  relatively 

•  The  potential  energy  Fb  defined  sa  -tIF=dW=  Qid?, -f  Qitfg, +   ■-  +  Q-Hqn, 

Oqi  Bqt  dqt  Sg,  dqi  dgi 

■lilitki  taunedista  extension  of  Qi  as  given  In  Ex.  19,  p.  113.  Here  dw  denotes  tbe 
M  rfl  trrrrk  mA  iHT  =  ZPfdr,  =  Z  (X(<tej  +  r^,  +  Zidi^.   To  find  Q(  It  U 
lite  dip  from  this  relation  with  dzf,  dpi ,  dii  expressed  In  terms 
,  ili]u-  The  genBiallieil  forces  Qt  are  then  the  coefBdents  ot 
1  F,  tbe  differential  d  W  must  be  exact.  It  Is  frequently 
IS  of  gi,  ••-,  g„  rather  than  throngh  the  medlstton  ot 
it  M,  It  Is  Dioally  better  to  leave  the  eqaations  Id  the  tena 
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to  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  in  which  all  the  g^s  vanish,  the  development  of 
the  potential  energy  by  Maclaurin^s  Formula  gives 

Ftei,  gj,  •  •  • ,  qn)  =Vq+  Fitoi,  g,,  •  •  • ,  g»)  +  V^(q^,  ^j,  •  •  • ,  g*)  +  •  •  • , 

where  the  first  term  is  constant,  the  second  is  linear,  and  the  third  is  quadratic,  and 
where  the  supposition  that  the  q^s  take  on  only  small  values,  owing  to  the  restriction 
to  small  vibrations,  shows  that  each  term  is  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  the  preced- 
ing. Now  the  constant  term  may  be  neglected  in  any  expression  of  potential  energy. 
As  the  position  when  all  the  g^s  are  0  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  equilibrium,  the  forces 

dg,  dg,  ag« 

must  all  vanish  when  the  g^s  are  0.  This  shows  that  the  coefficients,  (dV/dqi)o  —  0, 
of  the  linear  expression  are  all  zero.  Hence  the  first  term  in  the  expansion  is  the 
quadratic  term,  and  relative  to  it  the  higher  terms  may  be  disregarded.  As  the 
position  of  equilibrium  is  stable,  the  system  will  tend  to  return  to  the  position 
where  all  the  g^s  are  0  when  it  is  slightly  displaced  from  that  position.  It  follows 
that  the  quadratic  expression  must  be  definitely  positive. 

The  kinetic  energy  is  always  a  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities  $i ,  g^ ,  •  •  * ,  g* 
with  coefficients  which  may  be  functions  of  the  g^s.  If  each  coefficient  be  expanded 
by  the  Maclaurin  Formula  and  only  the  first  or  constant  term  be  retained,  the 
kinetic  energy  becomes  a  quadratic  function  with  constant  coefficients.  Hence  the 
Lagrangian  function  (cf .  §  160) 

i=  r-  F=  r(g,,  i„  ...,  W-  V(q^,  gj,  •    .,  g»), 
when  substituted  in  the  formulas  for  the  motion  of  the  system,  gives 

didq^      dq^"    '        dtdq^      ^g, ""    '     '"'    didqn      ag, "    ' 

a  set  of  equations  of  the  second  order  with  constant  coefficients.  The  equations 
moreover  involve  the  operator  D  only  through  its  square,  and  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion in  D  must  be  either  real  or  pure  imaginary.  The  pure  imaginary  roots  intro- 
duce trigonometric  functions  in  the  solution  and  represent  vibrations.  If  there  were 
real  roots,  which  would  have  to  occur  in  pairs,  the  positive  root  would  represent 
a  term  of  exponential  form  which  would  increase  indefinitely  with  the  time,  —  a 
result  which  is  at  variance  both  with  the  assumption  of  stable  equilibrium  and 
with  the  fact  that  the  energy  of  the  system  is  constant. 

When  there  is  friction  in  the  system,  the  forces  of  friction  are  supposed  to  vary 
with  the  velocities  for  small  vibrations.  In  this  case  there  exists  a  dissipative  f uno- 
tion  -^($1,  $,,•••,  $n)  which  is  quadratic  in  the  velocities  and  may  be  assumed  to 
have  constant  coefficients.  The  equations  of  motion  of  the  system  then  become 

dtdq,      dq^       a^i""    '      "'     dtd^n      dqn      ag»  "    ' 

which  are  still  linear  with  constant  coefficients  but  involve  first  powers  of  the 
operator  D.  It  is  physically  obvious  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  D  must  be 
negative  if  real,  and  must  have  their  real  parts  negative  if  the  roots  are  complex ; 
for  otherwise  the  energy  of  the  motion  would  increase  indefinitely  with  the  time, 
whereas  it  is  known  to  be  steadily  dissipating  its  initial  energy.  It  may  be  added 
that  if,  in  addition  to  the  internal  forces  arising  from  the  potential  V  and  the 
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frlctiona)  forces  arising  trom  the  diMlpatlve  fuDctlon  F,  there  ue  other  forcM 
impreoed  on  tbe  gygtem,  theM  forces  would  remain  to  be  inserted  opOD  the  right- 
hand  aide  of  the  equations  of  motion  just  ^ven. 

The  fact  that  the  equations  for  small  vibrations  lead  to  equations  with  eonatant 
coefficients  by  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of  the  variables  gives  the  important 
physical  theorem  of  the  Buperpodtion  of  small  vibrations.  The  theorem  Is :  If  with 
a  certain  set  of  Initial  conditions,  a  system  ezecut«s  a  certain  motion  ;  and  if  with 
a  different  set  of  initial  conditions  taken  at  the  same  iniUa)  time,  the  system 
executes  a  second  motion ;  then  the  system  may  execute  the  motion  which  conslata 
of  merely  adding  or  superposing  these  motions  at  each  Instant  of  time ;  and  in 
particular  this  combined  motion  wlli  be  that  which  the  system  would  execute  under 
initial  conditions  which  are  found  by  idmpty  adding  the  corresponding  values  in 
the  two  sets  of  initial  conditions.  This  theorem  is  of  course  a  mere  oorollary  of  the 
linearity  of  the  equations. 


I.  Integrate  the  following  systems  of  equations : 
(n)  ftr  -  i^  +  I  =  coH  (,  D^  -  iV  +  3x  -  u  =  e", 

(P)  alfx  +  Sx  +  2y^e',  ix-3Dv+Sy  =  3t, 

(y)  Ift-Sx-*y  =  Cl,  2l*v  +  x  +  v  =  (l, 

^   '  y~lz      23  +  5y  Si  +  *v      Si  +  Sy 

(!)  iDa!  +  2{jj-v)  =  J-  (Di/  +  se  +  5v  =  e, 

(u)  /te  =  nv  —  nu,  iV  =  li  —  nie,  i)i  s  mx  —  ly, 

(S)  iJ«x-3i-4y  +  3  =  0,  fl^  +  i-8v  +  5  =  0, 

( 1 )  D*x-i  &v  +  4 11*1  -  I  =  0,  D*}/  -4D'x  +  4Z)^-v=sO. 

%.  A  particle  vibrates  without  friction  upon  tbe  inner  surface  of  an  eillpeoid. 
DiNciiiM  the  motion.  Take  the  ellipsoid  as 

^     .^     (^_e)^^        then    x  =  esin(:^(+ C,),    y^KAJ^i^xX 
rt«      6«  c«  \  a  V  \  b  7 

3.  Same  as  Ex.  2  when  friction  varies  with  the  velocity. 

4.  Two  heavy  particles  of  equal  mass  are  attached  to  a  light  string,  one  at  tbe 
iiilihlle,  one  at  one  end,  and  are  suspended  by  attaching  the  other  end  of  the  string 
b)  a  fixed  point.  If  the  particles  are  slightly  displaced  and  the  oscillations  take 
itlaee  without  frioUon  in  a  vertical  plane  containing  the  fixed  point,  discus  the 
motion. 

5.  If  tliere  be  given  two  electric  drculls  without  capacity,  tbe  equations  an 

whna  i,,  ^  are  the  currents  In  the  circuits,  £,,  X,  are  the  coefficients  of  self- 
IndnoUon,  it ,  S|  are  the  resistances,  and  it  is  the  coeCBclent  of  mutual  Induction, 
(ii)  Int(i|[rai«  tbo  equations  when  the  Impressed  electromotive  forces  £,,  £,  are 
n  both  rlrmlts.  (jl)  Also  when  £,  =  0  but  £,  =  sinpf  is  a  periodic  force, 
(y)  Dlacuw  tliv  cHBi  of  looM  coupling,  ttiat  is,  where  ItyLiL^  is  small ;  and  the 
itaw  (it  clour  cKiipUi^,  that  la,  where  il*/LfL^  is  nearly  unity.  What  values  for  ji 
f  Mrjierlatly  notmrgrthy  wben  the  damping  is  small  ? 
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6.  If  the  two  circuits  of  Ex.  5  have  capacities  C^ ,  C,  and  if  q^ ,  q^  are  the 
chai^ges  on  the  condensers  so  that  i^  =  dq^/dt,  i^  =  dq^dt  are  the  currents,  the 
equations  are 

^  dt*  ^       dl^^     ^  dl^  C^         *'  «  (tt«  ^       (tt«  ^    «  dt  ^  C,         « 


Integrate  when  the  resistances  are  negligible  and  J^i  =  J?,  =  0.  If  7^  =  2  ir  Vc^ 
and  7,  =  2  irVC^^  are  the  periods  of  the  individual  separate  circuits  and 
e  =  2  itMVC^C^,  and  if  Tj  =  T,,  show  that  Vr«  +  O*  and  VT"  -  e«  are  the 
independent  periods  in  the  coupled  circuits. 

7.  A  uniform  beam  of  weight  6  lb.  and  length  2  ft.  is  placed  orthogonally 
across  a  rough  horizontal  cylinder  1  ft.  in  diameter.  To  each  end  of  the  beam  is 
suspended  a  weight  of  1  lb.  upon  a  string  1  ft.  long.  Solve  the  motion  produced 
by  giving  one  of  the  weights  a  slight  horizontal  velocity.  Note  that  in  finding  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  beam,  the  beam  may  be  considered  as  rotating  about  its 
middle  point  (§  89). 


CHAPTER  IX 
ADDITIONAL  TYPES  OF  ORDINARY  EQUATIONS 

100.  Equations  of  the  first  order  and  higher  degree.  The  degree  of 
a  differential  equation  is  defined  as  the  degree  of  the  derivative  of 
highest  order  which  enters  la  the  equation.  In  the  ease  of  the  equation 
*  (ar,  y,  y ')  =  0  of  the  first  order,  the  degree  will  be  the  degree  of  the 
equation  in  y\  From  the  idea  of  the  lineal  element  (§  85)  it  appears 
that  if  the  degree  of  *  in  y'  is  n,  there  will  be  n  lineal  elements  through 
each  point  (a*,  y).  Hence  it  is  seen  that  there  are  n  curves,  which  are 
compounded  of  these  elements,  passing  through  each  point.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  equations  such  as  y'  =  ajVl  +2^,  which  are  apparently 
of  the  first  degree  in  y\  are  really  of  higher  degree  if  the  multiple  value 
of  the  functions,  such  as  Vl  +  y*,  which  enter  in  the  equation,  is  taken 
into  consideration ;  the  equation  above  is  replaceable  by  y"*  =  a^  +  xy, 
which  is  of  the  second  degree  and  without  any  multiple  valued  function.* 

First  suppose  that  the  differential  equation 

*  («.  y,  y')  =  Cy'  -  ^,(«,  y)]  x  [y'  -  W,  y)]  •  •  •  =  o         (i) 

may  be  solved  for  y\   It  then  becomes  equivalent  to  the  set 

y' -  ^,(^,  y)  =  0,         y'-^2(^,y)  =  o,...  (i^ 

of  equations  each  of  the  first  order,  and  each  of  these  may  be  treated 
by  the  methods  of  Chap.  VIII.   Thus  a  set  of  integrals  t 

^i(^,  y,  C')  =  0,  Fix,  y,  C)  =  0,  ...  (2) 

may  be  obtained,  and  the  product  of  these  separate  integrals 

F{x,  y,  C)^Flx,  y,  C).2^,(aj,  y,  C)...  =0  (20 

is  the  complete  solution  of  the  original  equation.  Geometrically  speak- 
ingy  each  integral  F/x,  y,  C)  =  0  represents  a  family  of  curves  and  the 
nradnot  represents  all  the  families  simultaneously. 

•  ft  !■  thsnfon  sppsraiit  that  the  Idea  of  degree  aa  applied  in  practice  ia  somewhat 


I  Tha  MBM  oonatant  (7  or  any  dealied  function  of  C  may  be  nsed  in  the  different 
lnoaim  (7  la  aa  axbllnuy  oonatant  and  no  specialization  ia  introduced  by  its 
watatUsway. 
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As  an  example  consider  /*  +  2  y'y  cot  x  =  y*.  SoWe. 

/•  +  2/ycotx  +  y*cot^x  =  y*(l  +  cot^x)  =:y*c8C*x, 
and  (/  + yeotx— yc8cx)(/  + ycotx  + ycacx)  =  0. 

These  eqoations  both  come  onder  the  type  of  yariables  separable.  Integrate 

dy     1  — coex,  doosx  .-  ,  x      r^ 

-^  =  — <fa;=--_ ,  y(l  +  C08X)  =  C, 

y         sinx  1  +  cosx 

,  dy         l  +  oosx-         doosx  .-  v      ^ 

and  —  = dx  = .       y(l  — co8x)  =  C 

y  sinx  1  — ooex 

Hence  [y(l  +  coex)  +  C][y  (1  —  cosx)  +  C]  =  0 

is  the  solution.  It  may  be  put  in  a  different  form  by  multiplying  out.  Then 

y«sin*x  +  2  Cy  +  C«  =  0. 

If  the  equation  cannot  be  solved  for  y*  or  if  the  equations  resulting 
from  the  solution  cannot  be  integrated,  this  first  method  fails.  In  that 
case  it  may  be  possible  to  solve  for  y  or  for  x  and  treat  the  equation  by 
differentiation.   Let  y'  =p.   Then  if 

y-JK^^Ph  dx     ^      dx^dpdx  w 

The  equation  thus  found  by  differentiation  is  a  differential  equation  of 
the  first  order  in  dp/dx  and  it  may  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  Chap. 
VIII  to  find  F(pf  Xy  C)  =  0.   The  two  equations 

y=f(x,p)     and    F(p,x,C)  =  0  (S') 

may  be  regarded  as  defining  x  and  y  parametrically  in  terms  of  j9,  or  j9 
may  be  eliminated  between  them  to  determine  the  solution  in  the  form 
O  (Xf  y,  C)  =  0  if  this  is  more  convenient.  If  the  given  differential  equa- 
tion had  been  solved  for  x^  then 

«=/&,)     »d    14  =  1^11-  (4) 

The  resulting  equation  on  the  right  is  an  equation  of  the  first  order  in 
dp/dy  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

As  an  example  take  xp'  —  2  yp  +  ox  =  0  and  solve  for  y.  Then 

a  .  ox         ^dy      _  .     dp     ax  dp  .  a 

2y  =  «p+— ,        2/  =  2p=p  +  x-f -— ;^  +  -, 
p  dx  dx     r^  dx     p 

or  — IP  — ~l~  +  (-  — 1>I  =  0,    or    xdp— i>dx=:0. 

PL        pjdx     \p       I 

The  aolutlon  of  this  equation  is  x  =  Cp.  The  solution  of  the  given  equation  is 

A  .ox  -. 

2y  =  a^  +  — .        x—Cp 
P 

wImh  ezpraned  pazametilcally  in  terms  of  p.  If  p  be  eliminated,  then 

X* 

2y  =  -;  +  aC         parabolas. 
C 
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Am  zt^Ah0it  example  X2kt  j^  -r  ipi  =■  9  azid  aolre  for  x.  Tben 

*i>        /  dp     p     p  \     P^       fdw 

1  /I  \dD 

or  _  +  p4.ir(_xi)^  =  0,    or    rfp  +  ptfy^O. 

P  ^J^        ]dy 

Thfs  Moluti^/n  of  thij  if  j>y  =  C  azid  the  aolation  of  the  giTen  eqnadmi  ii 

ix  =  y^-^p\       p¥  =  C,    or    y«  =  2Cx+C«. 

Two  sp^icial  ty jjes  of  e<|nation  may  be  mentioned  in  addition,  although 
tb^ir  m^rtborl  of  solution  is  a  mere  corollary  of  the  methods  already 
l^v«;n  in  generaL  They  are  the  equation  hamo^eneouM  in  (x,  y)  and 
CLairaui'M  equation.  The  general  form  of  the  homc^neoos  equation  is 
if(pf  yl-T)  =■  0.   This  equation  may  be  solved  as 


=*(!) 


or  as    ^=/(i>),        y  =  ^f{p)\  (5) 

and  in  the  first  case  is  treated  by  the  methods  of  Chap.  VIII,  and  in 
the  He>('xmd  by  the  methods  of  this  article.  Which  method  is  chosen 
resti  with  the  solver.   The  Clairaut  tj-pe  of  equation  is 

y=px+f(p)  (6) 

and  comes  directly  under  the  methods  of  this  article.  It  is  especiaUy 
noteworthy,  however,  that  on  differentiating  with  respect  to  x  the  result- 
ing equation  is  »  ^ 

[-+/(/>)]  1  =  0    or    1  =  0.  (6-) 

Hence  the  solution  for  /?  is  j»  =  C,  and  thus  y  =  Cx  +/(C)  is  the  solu- 
tion for  the  Clairaut  equation  and  represents  a  family  of  straight  lines. 
The  rule  is  merely  to  substitute  C  in  place  of  p.  This  type  occurs  very 
frequently  in  geometric  applications  either  directly  or  in  a  disguised 
form  requiring  a  preliminary  change  of  variable. 

101.  To  this  point  the  only  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
*  (u5,  y,  p)=0  which  has  been  considered  is  the  general  solution 
F(Xf  y,  C)  =  0  containing  an  arbitrary  constant.  If  a  special  value, 
say  2,  is  given  to  C,  the  solution  F(x,  y,  2)  =  0  is  called  a  particular 
solution.  It  may  happen  that  the  arbitrary  constant  C  enters  into  the 
expression  F(Xy  y,  C)  =  0  in  such  a  way  that  when  C  becomes  positively 
infinite  (or  negatively  infinite)  the  curve  F(Xy  y,  C)  =  0  approaches  a 
definite  limiting  position  which  is  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation ; 
Buoh  solutions  are  called  infinite  solutions.  In  addition  to  these  types 
of  solution  which  naturally  group  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
general  eolution,  there  is  often  a  solution  of  a  different  kind  which  is 


i 
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known  as  the  singular  solution.  There  axe  several  different  definitions 
for  the  singular  solution.  That  which  will  be  adopted  here  is :  A  singer 
lar  solution  is  the  envelope  of  the  family  of  curves  defined  by  the 
general  solution. 

The  consideration  of  the  lineal  elements  (§  85)  will  show  how  it  is 
that  the  envelope  (§  65)  of  the  family  of  particular  solutions  which 
constitute  the  general  solution  is  itself  a  solution  of  the  equation.   For 
consider  the  figure,  which  represents  the  particular  solutions  broken  up 
into  their  lineal  elements.   Note  that  the  envelope  is  made  up  of  those 
lineal  elements,  one  taken  from  each  particular  so- 
lution, which  are  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  ^velope 
envelope  with  the  curves  of  the  family.   It  is  seen    ^^^^^^C^^ 
that  the  envelope  is  a  curve  all  of  whose  lineal          //aw»i  y>^ 
elements  satisfy  the  equation  *  (a;,  yfP)=0  for  the 
reason  that  they  lie  upon  solutions  of  the  equation.   Now  any  curve 
whose  lineal  elements  satisfy  the  equation  is  by  definition  a  solution 
of  the  equation;  and  so  the  envelope  must  be  a  solution.   It  might 
conceivably  happen  that  the  family  F(x,  y,  C)  =  0  was  so  constituted 
as  to  envelope  one  of  its  own  curves.   In  that  case  that  curve  would 
be  both  a  particular  and  a  singular  solution. 

If  the  general  solution  F(x,  y,  C)  =  0  of  a  given  differential  equation 
is  known,  the  singular  solution  may  be  found  according  to  the  rule  for 
finding  envelopes  (§  65)  by  eliminating  C  from 

F(x,y,C)=^0     and     ^  F(a:,  y,  C)  =  0.  (7) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  eliminant  of  these  two  equations 
there  may  occur  some  factors  which  do  not  represent  envelopes  and 
which  must  be  discarded  from  the  singular  solution.  If  only  the  singu- 
lar solution  is  desired  and  the  general  solution  is  not  known,  this 
method  is  inconvenient.  In  the  case  of  Clairaut's  equation,  however, 
where  the  solution  is  known,  it  gives  the  result  immediately  as  that 
obtained  by  eliminating  C  from  the  two  equations 

y=Cx+f(C)     and     0==aj+/'(C).  (8) 

It  may  be  noted  that  as  p  =  C,  the  second  of  the  equations  is  merely 
the  factor  x  +f*(p)  =  0  discarded  from  (6').  The  singular  solution  may 
therefore  be  found  by  eliminating  p  between  the  given  Clairaut  equa- 
tion and  the  discarded  factor  x  +fXp)^  0. 

A  reexamination  of  the  figure  will  suggest  a  means  of  finding  the 
singular  solution  without  integrating  the  given  equation.  For  it  is  seen 
that  when  two  neighboring  curves  of  the  family  intersect  in  a  point  P 
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near  the  envelope,  then  through  this  point  there  are  two  lineal  elements 
which  satisfy  the  differential  equation.  These  two  lineal  elements  have 
nearly  the  same  direction,  and  indeed  the  nearer  the  two  neighboring 
curves  are  to  each  other  the  nearer  will  their  intersection  lie  to  the 
envelope  and  the  nearer  will  the  two  lineal  elements  approach  coinci- 
dence with  each  other  and  with  the  element  upon  the  envelope  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Hence  for  all  points  (x^  y)  on  the  envelope  the  equa- 
tion ^(x,  yfP)=0  of  the  lineal  elements  must  have  double  roots  for  p. 
Now  if  an  equation  has  double  roots,  the  derivative  of  the  equation 
must  have  a  root.   Hence  the  requirement  that  the  two  equations 

d 
^(«>y,i>)=0    and     ^^(aJ,  y,i>)  =  0  (9) 

have  a  common  solution  for  p  will  insure  that  the  first  has  a  double 
root  for  p ;  and  the  points  (x,  y)  which  satisfy  these  equations  simul- 
taneously must  surely  include  all  the  points  of  the  envelope.  The  rule 
for  finding  the  singular  solution  is  therefore :  Eliminate  p  froTn  the 
given  differential  equation  and  its  derivative  with  respect  to  p,  that  is, 
from  (9).   The  result  should  be  tested. 

If  the  equation  xp^  ^2yp  +  ax  =  0  treated  above  be  tried  for  a  singular  solution, 
the  elimination  of  p  is  required  between  the  two  equations 

xp^  —  2  w'  +  ox  =  0    and    acp  —  y  =  0. 

The  result  is  y^  =  ax^,  which  gives  a  pair  of  lines  through  the  origin.  The  substi- 
tution ot  y=  ±  Vox  and  p=  ±  Va  in  the  given  equation  shows  at  onoe  that 
y*  =  02^  satisfies  the  equation.  Thus  y^  =  ax^  is  a  singular  solution.  The  same 
result  is  found  by  finding  the  envelope  of  the  general  solution  given  above.  It  is 
clear  that  in  this  case  the  singular  solution  is  not  a  particular  solution,  as  the  par- 
ticular solutions  are  parabolas. 
If  the  elimination  had  been  carried  on  by  Sylvester^s  method,  then 

0  X    —  y 

X    — 2y         a=— x(y2  —  ax*)  =  0 ; 

x    ^    y         0 

and  the  eliminant  is  the  product  of  two  factors  x  =  0  and  y^  —  ax*  =  0,  of  which 
the  second  is  that  just  found  and  the  first  is  the  y-axis.  As  the  slope  of  the  y-azis 
is  infinite,  the  substitution  in  the  equation  is  hardly  legitimate,  and  the  equation 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  satisfied.  The  occurrence  of  these  extraneous  factors  in 
the  eliminant  is  the  real  reason  for  the  necessity  of  testing  the  result  to  see  if  it 
actually  represents  a  singular  solution.  These  extraneous  factors  may  represent 
a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  equation  p^  +  2  yp  cot  x  =  y* 
previously  treated,  the  elimination  gives  y^  csc^x  =  0,  and  as  esc  x  cannot  vanish, 
the  result  reduces  to  y*  =  0,  or  the  x-axis.  As  the  slope  along  the  x-cucis  is  0  and  y 
is  0,  the  equation  is  clearly  satisfied.  Yet  the  line  y  =  0  is  7io£  the  envelope  of  the 
general  solution  ;  for  the  curves  of  the  family  touch  the  line  only  at  the  points  nv. 
It  is  a  particular  solution  and  corresponds  to  C  =  0.  There  is  no  singular  solution. 
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Many  authois  use  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  discussing  just  what  may  and 
what  may  not  occur  among  the  extraneous  loci  and  how  many  times  it  may  occur. 
The  result  is  a  considerable  number  of  statements  which  in  their  details  are  either 
grossly  incomplete  or  glaringly  false  or  both  (cf .  §§  66-67).  The  rules  here  given 
for  finding  singular  solutions  should  not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
leading  to  some  expressions  which  are  to  be  examined,  the  best  way  one  can,  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  singular  solutions.  One  curve  which  may  appear  in 
the  elimination  of  p  and  which  deserves  a  note  is  the  tac-locus  or  locus  of  points  of 
tangency  of  the  particular  solutions  with  each  other.  Thus  in  the  system  of  circles 
(x  —  C)*  -f  y>  =  r^  there  may  be  found  two  which  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  any 
assigned  point  of  the  x-axis.  This  tangency  represents  two  coincident  lineal 
elements  and  hence  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  elimination  of  p  between  the 
differential  equation  of  the  family  and  its  derivative  with  respect  to  p ;  but  not  in 
the  eliminant  from  (7). 


1.  Integrate  the  following  equations  by  solving  for  p  =  y^: 

(a)  i)»  -  6p  +  5  =  0,  09)  p»  -  (2x  +y»)p«  +  (x«  -  y«  +  2xy«)p-  (x«  -y*)y^=0, 

(7)  xp2-2Kp-x  =  0,       («)  p»(x  +  2y)  +  8pa(x  +  y)+p(y  +  2x)  =  0i___ 
(c)y»  +  l>a  =  l,  (Oi)2-ax»  =  0,  (u)  p  =  (a- x) Vl +p«. 

2.  Integrate  the  following  equations  by  solving  for  y  otx: 

(a)  4xp«  +  2xp  -  y  =  0,  (/S)  y  =  -  xp  +  x*p«,  (7)  1>  +  2xy  -  x«  -  y«  =  0, 

(«)  2px  -  y  +  logp  =  0,  («)  a;  -  W>  =  ap",  (f)  y  =  x  +  a  tan-ip, 

(,,)  x  =  y  +  alogp,  W  x  +  py(2p«  +  8)  =  0,  (i)  a^^- 2xp  +  y  =  6, 

(k)  p»  -  ixyp  +  8y«  =  0,  (X)  x  =p  +  logp,  (m)  p«(x«  +  2ax)  =  a*. 

3.  Integrate  these  equations  [substitutions  suggested  in  (i)  and  («)] : 

(a)  xy»  (p«  +  2)  =2py»  +  x»,  {p)  (nx  +  py)«  =  (1  +  P*)  (y*  +  nx*), 

(7)  y^  +  xyp--  xV  =  0,  («)  y  =  W>*  +  2px, 

(«)  y  =paJ  +  sin-ip,  (0  y  =p(x  -  6)  +  a/p, 

M  y=px  +  P(l-P*),  W  y»-2pxy-l=p2(l-x«), 

(i)  4cai'p2  +  2xp -1  =  0,  z  =  c^y,  (*)  y  =  2px  +  y*p\   y*  =  «, 

(X)  4cai5?2  +  2^'p  -  e*  =  0,  (ft,)  x« {y  -  px)  =  yp^. 

4.  Treat  these  equations  by  the  p  method  (9)  to  find  the  singular  solutions. 
Also  solve  and  treat  by  the  C  method  (7).  Sketch  the  family  of  solutions  and 
examine  the  significance  of  the  extraneous  factors  as  well  as  that  of  the  factor 
which  gives  the  singular  solution : 

(a)  p^  +  p (x  —  y)  —  X  =  0,  (j8)  p^  cos* a  —  2pxy  sin*a  +  y'  —  x* sin* a  =  0, 

(7)  4a^  =  (8x-a)«,  («)  yjAB(x-a)(x-6)  =  [8xa-2x(a  +  6)  +  a6]a, 

(«)  p«  +  «P -  y  =  0,  (r)  8a(l  +  p)»  =  27(x  +  y)(l  -p)», 

(1,)  x»pa  +  aJ^yp  +  a»  =  0,  (ff)  y(8-  4y)«p«  =  4(1  -y). 

5.  Examine  sundry  of  the  equations  of  £xs.  1, 2, 8,  for  singular  solutions. 

6.  Show  that  the  solution  of  y  =  x^(p)  +/(p)  is  given  parametrically  by  the 
given  equation  and  the  solution  of  the  linear  equation : 

J?  +  x-^^  =  -^.       Solve    (a)y  =  mxp  +  n(l+p«)i, 
dp        i>(p)''P     P-4>(P) 

(ffi  y  =  x(p  +  aVl+p2),        (7)  »  =  yp  +  apS        (a)  y  =  (1  +p)x  +  p«. 
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7.  As  any  straight  line  lay  =  mx  +  h,  any  family  of  lines  may  be  represented  as 
y  =  mx  -f  f(m)  or  by  the  Clairaut  equation  y  =px-\'f{p).  Show  that  the  orthog- 
onal trajectories  of  any  family  of  lines  leads  to  an  equation  of  the  type  of  Ex.  6. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  trajectories  at  any  constant  angle.  Express  the  equations 
of  the  following  systems  of  lines  in  the  Clairaut  form,  write  the  equations  of  the 
orthogonal  trajectories,  and  integrate : 

(a)  tangents  to  x'  +  ^  =  If  (fi)  tangents  to  ^  =  2  oos, 

(7)  tangents  to  y^  =  x*,  (S)  normals  to  y*  =  2  ax, 

( f )  normals  to  y*  =  sc",  (f)  normals  to  Wx*  +  a*y*  =  a*6*. 

8.  The  evohUe  of  a  given  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  curvature  of  the 
curve,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  envelope  of  the  normals  of  the 
given  curve.  If  the  Clairaut  equation  of  the  normals  is  known,  the  evolute  may  be 
obtained  as  its  singular  solution.  Thus  find  the  evolutes  of 

(a)  y«  =  4ax,  03)  2xy  =  a»,  (7)  xi  +  yi  =  aJ, 

or      Ir  2  a  —  X 

9.  The  iwDohiies  of  a  given  curve  are  the  curves  which  cut  the  tangents  of  the 
given  curve  orthogonally,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  the  curves 
which  have  the  given  curve  as  the  locus  of  their  centers  of  curvature.  Find  the 
involutes  of 

(a)  x^  +  y*  =  a*,  (/9)  y*  =  2  wix,  (7)  y  =  a  cosh  (x/a). 

10.  As  any  curve  is  the  envelope  of  its  tangents,  it  follows  that  when  the  curve 
is  described  by  a  property  of  its  tangents  the  curve  may  be  regarded  as  the  singu- 
lar solution  of  the  Clairaut  equation  of  its  tangent  lines.  Determine  thus  what 
curves  have  these  properties : 

(a)  length  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the  axes  is  2, 

(/3)  sum  of  the  intercepts  of  the  tangent  on  the  axes  is  c, 

(7)  area  between  the  tangent  and  axes  is  the  constant  Ic*, 

(a)  product  of  perpendiculars  from  two  fixed  points  to  tangent  is  A^, 

(c)  product  of  ordinates  from  two  points  of  x-axls  to  tangent  is  A^. 

^Y  , 

11.  From  the  relation  —  =  ^  v3f «  +  -Y*  of  Proposition  8,  p.  212,  show  that  as 

an 

the  curve  F  =  C  is  moving  tangentially  to  itself  along  its  envelope,  the  singular 
solution  of  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  equation  \fy,  =  0 ; 
also  the  infinite  solutions.  Discuss  the  equation  1/^  =  0  in  the  following  cases : 


(a)  Vl  — y*dx  =  Vl  —  x«dy,       (/9)  xdx  +  yd.y  =  Vx*  +  y*  —  cfldy, 

103.  Equations  of  higher  order.    In  the  treatment  of  special  prob- 
lems (§  82)  it  was  seen  that  the  substitutions 

dx     ^'         dx"      dx  da^     ^dy  ^^""^ 

rendered  the  differential  equations  integrable  by  reducing  them  to  in- 
tegrate equations  of  the  first  order.  These  substitutions  or  others  like 
them  are  useful  in  treating  certain  cases  of  the  differential  equation 
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♦  (x,  y,  y\  y'\  •  •  •,  y^"^)=  0  of  the  nth  order,  namely,  when  one  of  the 
variables  and  perhaps  some  of  the  derivatives  of  lowest  order  do  not 
occur  in  the  equation. 

!.»..  ,(.,g,g^,...,g)  =  ,,  („, 

y  and  the  first  t  —  1  derivatives  being  absent,  substitute 

^.,    »«M    ♦(.,„|,.,^,)-o.  (1., 

The  original  equation  is  therefore  replaced  by  one  of  lower  order.  If 
the  integral  of  this  be  F(a:,  q)  =  0,  which  will  of  course  contain  n  —  t 
arbitrary  constants,  the  solution  for  q  gives 

q  =  f(x)    and    y=  C"  Cf(x) (dx)*.  (12) 

The  solution  has  therefore  been  accomplished.  If  it  were  more  con- 
venient to  solve  F(x,  q)  =  0  for  aj  =  ^(7),  the  integration  would  be 

y  =f  ■  f  1  idxy  =  j. .  Jq  [^'(3)  dqj ;  (120 

and  this  equation  with  x=  f^(q)  would  give  a  parametric  expression 
for  the  integral  of  the  differential  equation. 

lues.  ♦(.,!.§.   -.g)-",  (13) 

X  being  absent,  substitute  p  and  regard  ^  as  a  function  of  y.   Then 

dx-P'        d^-^di        d^-PdyYdyy'- 

../  dp  d--^p\      .  ^^^^ 

""*  *\y'P'dy'-'d^^)  =  ^- 

In  this  way  the  order  of  the  equation  is  lowered  by  unity.  If  this  equa- 
tion can  be  integrated  as  F{y,  p)  =  0,  the  last  step  in  the  solution  may 
be  obtained  either  directly  or  parametrically  as 

It  is  no  particular  simplification  in  this  case  to  have  some  of  the  lower 
derivatives  of  y  absent  from  *  =  0,  because  in  general  the  lower  deriva- 
tives of  p  will  none  the  less  be  introduced  by  the  substitution  that 
is  made. 
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Ab  anexMsi 


whlchto  (x=i-9)  =  (=i)+l    If    8  =  0- 


Then  ^"*^  =*=   \  (^/■*' ^    *°^    g  =  Ci«dbVcf +1; 

for  the  equation  is  a  Clairaut  type.  Hence,  finally, 

y  =fflc^x  ±  VC«  +  l](dx)«  =  i  Cix«  db  ix«  VCf  +  1  +  C^  +  C,. 
Ab  another  example  consider  ^'  —  y^  =  y'  logy.  This  becomes 

p^-p2  =  yMogy    or    -^  -  21)2  =  2y«logy. 
dy  dy 

The  equation  is  linear  in  jo^  and  has  the  integrating  factor  e-^v. 

-pae-«i'=  fy^c-^ylogydy,        -^p  =  16*1' fy^c-'y log y(iy|  , 

and  r ^ r  =  V2x. 


r ay 


The  integration  is  therefore  reduced  to  quadratures  and  becomes  a  problem  in 
ordinary  integration. 

If  an  equation  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  y  and  its  deHvdtiveSy 
that  is,  if  the  equation  is  multiplied  by  a  power  of  k  when  y  is  replaced 
by  kyy  the  order  of  the  equation  may  be  lowered  by  the  substitution 
y  =  e*  and  by  taking  «'  as  the  new  variable.  If  the  equation  is  honio- 
geneotis  with  respect  to  x  and  dxy  that  is,  if  the  equation  is  multiplied 
by  a  power  of  k  when  x  is  replaced  by  te,  the  order  of  the  equation 
may  be  reduced  by  the  substitution  x  =  e*.  The  work  may  be  simplified 
(Ex.  9,  p.  162)  by  the  use  of 

Dly  =  e— 'A(A  -  1)  •  •  •  (A  -  n  +  l)y.  (15) 

If  the  equation  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  x  and  y  and  the  dif- 
ferentials  dXy  dy^  cPyy  •  •  • ,  the  order  may  be  lowered  by  the  substitution 
a;  s  e',  y  =  c'«,  where  it  may  be  recalled  that 

D:y  =  e-^D,(D,  -  1)  . . .  (Z>,  -  n  +  l)y 

=  e-<— i>'(Z>,  +  1)  Z>, . . .  (Z>,  -  n  +  2)«.  ^      ^ 

Finally,  if  the  equation  is  homogeneous  with  reject  to  x  considered  of 
dimensions  1,  and  y  considered  of  dimensions  m,  that  is,  if  the  equation 
is  multiplied  by  a  power  of  k  when  kx  replaces  x  and  k'^y  replaces  y, 
the  substitution  x  =  e*,  y  =  ^z  will  lower  the  degree  of  the  equation. 
It  may  be  recalled  that 

D;y  =  e<"»-»)'(D,  +  m) (Z>,  4-  ^  —  1)  •  •  •  (A  +  m  —  n  4- 1)«.     (16") 
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Consider  «yy"  —  xy^  ^yy"  -¥  bxy^/Va^  —  x*.  If  in  tliis  equation  y  be  replaced 
by  1:^  so  that  y"  and  y"'  are  also  replaced  by  ky'  and  ky'',  it  appears  that  the 
equation  is  merely  multiplied  by  k*  and  is  therefore  homogeneous  of  the  first 
sort  mentioned.   Substitute 

y  =  e«,       /  =  c'z',       y"  =  e'(f'  +  «^. 
Then  e>«  will  cancel  from  the  whole  equation,  leaving  merely 

xz"  =  ^^  +  bxz^/Va*  -  x»    or    ?^-ldx=      ^*"^ 


The  equation  in  the  first  form  is  Bernoulli ;  in  the  second  form,  exact.  Then 

-  =  6Va2-x«+C    and    dz=  ^'^ 


^  6Va«-x«+C 

The  Yariables  are  separated  for  the  last  integration  which  wUl  determine  s  =  logtf 
as  a  function  of  x. 

Again  consider  x*  —^  =  (x*  +  2xy)  -^  —  4y*.  If  x  be  replaced  by  kx  and  y  by 

dx'  ax 

k^  so  that  y^  is  replaced  by  ky'  and  y''  remains  unchanged,  the  equation  is  multi- 
plied by  k*'  and  hence  comes  under  the  fourth  type  mentioned  above.   Substitute 

x  =  c«,        y  =  e««2,        D:cy  =  c«(D|  +  2)z,        D^^y  =  (D,  +  2)(D|  +  1)2. 

Then  e**  will  cancel  and  leave  z^'  +  2  (1  —  z)2^  =  0,  if  accents  denote  differentiation 
with  respect  to  t.  This  equation  lacks  the  independent  variable  t  and  is  reduced 
by  the  substitution  z"  =  z'dz'/dz.  Then 

There  remains  only  to  perform  the  quadrature  and  replace  z  and  t  by  x  and  y. 
103.  If  the  equation  may  be  obtained  by  differentiation,  as 

it  is  called  an  exact  equation,  and  0(a;,  y,  y',  •  •  *,  y^*""^^)  =  C  is  an  inte- 
gral of  4^  =  0.  Thus  in  ease  the  equation  is  exact,  the  order  may  be 
lowered  by  unity.  It  may  be  noted  that  unless  the  degree  of  the  nth 
derivative  is  1  the  equation  cannot  be  exact.   Consider 

♦(a^,y,y',  •••,y^"0  =  *y"^  +  *2> 

where  the  coefficient  of  y^"^  is  collected  into  ^j.  Now  integrate  ^j,  par- 
tially regarding  only  y<»"*>  as  variable  so  that 


*,dy<-»  =  O.,        I  o,  =  §+...  +  ^  y<-»  +  *y->. 


Then  ♦_^  =  ^|_fj  +^^. 

That  is,  the  expression  4^  —  0/  does  not  contain  y^*>  and  may  contain 
no  derivative  of  order  higher  than  n  —  ky  and  may  be  collected  as 
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indicated.  Now  if  ♦  was  an  exact  derivative,  so  must  ♦  —  O^  be.  Hence 
if  m  ^  1,  the  conclusion  is  that  ^  was  not  exact.  If  m  =  1,  the  process 
of  integration  may  be  continued  to  obtain  O,  by  integrating  partially 
with  respect  to  y^*  "*"*>.  And  so  on  until  it  is  shown  that  ♦  is  not  exact 
or  until  ^  is  seen  to  be  the  derivative  of  an  expression  O^  +  O^  H =  ^* 

Afl  an  example  consider  ^  =  xV"  +  ^'  +  (2xy  —  l)y'  +  y«  =  0.  Then 
Oj  =  fxW  =  aV'f  ♦  -  Oj'  =-  x/'  +  (2xy  -  1)/  +  y\ 

Q,  =  J  -  xd/  =  -  x/,        i^  -  o;  -  Oi  =  2  xyy'  +  y«  =  (xy«)'. 

As  the  expression  of  the  first  order  is  an  exact  deriyative,  the  result  is 

♦  -Oi'-Oi-(xy«)'  =  0;    and    i^^  =  x V  -  «/ +  ajy' -  Cj  =  0 
is  the  new  equation.  The  method  may  be  tried  again. 

Oi  =  fx^d/  =  xV,        ir^  -  Oj  =  -Sx/  +  xy«  -  Ci. 

This  is  not  an  exact  derivative  and  the  equation  i^^  =  0  is  not  exact.  Moreover 
the  equation  4^^  =  0  contains  both  x  and  y  and  is  not  homogeneous  of  any  type 
except  when  C^  =  0.  It  therefore  appears  as  though  the  further  integration  of  the 
equation  4^  =  0  were  impossible. 

The  method  is  applied  with  especial  ease  to  the  case  of 

^•S  +  ^'|S  +  -  +  ^.-.|  +  ^.y-iJ(*)=o,      (17) 

where  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  x  alone.  This  is  known  as  the 
linear  equation,  the  integration  of  which  has  been  treated  only  when 
the  order  is  1  or  when  the  coefficients  are  constants.  The  application 
of  successive  integration  by  parts  gives 

and  after  n  such  integrations  there  is  left  merely 

which  is  a  derivative  only  when  it  is  a  function  of  x.   Hence 

^«  -  ^;-i  +  •  •  •  +  (-  ly-'x^ + (-  lyx^  =  o         (is) 

is  the  condition  that  the  linear  equation  shall  be  exact,  and 

Jty-^)  +  (X^  -  ^oOy^""'^  +  (^a  -  ^i  +  ^oOy^*"'^  +  •  •  •  =  f^dx  (19) 
is  the  first  solution  in  case  it  is  exact. 

As  an  example  take  y'''  +  y^  coax  —  2 y'sin x  —  y  cosx  =  sin 2 x.  The  test 
Xg  —  -Xj  +  Xi  —  X^''  =  —  coax  +2C08X  —  co8X  =  0 
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is  satisfied.  The  integral  is  therefore  y'^  +  y^cosx  —  y sinx  =—  } co82x  +  C^. 
This  equation  still  satisfies  the  test  for  exactness.  Hence  it  may  be  integrated 
again  with  the  result  /  +  2^co8x  =  —  Jsin2x-f  C^x  -f  C, .  This  belongs  to  the 
linear  type.  The  final  result  is  therefore 


y  =  c- 


'^*fe'^'(CjX  +  C,)dx  +  C^e-'^*  +  i  (1  —  ^nx). 


2. 


3. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Integrate  these  equations  or  at  least  reduce  them  to  quadratures : 

[a)  2xy"y'  =  y''"-a«,  iP)  (1 +  ««)/'+ 1  +  1^  =  0, 

[7)  y*^  +  aV  =0,  («)  y^  -  mV"  =  «*",        (0  «V^  +  aV  =  0, 

n  a W  =  X,  (ij)  a^'  +  /^  0,  ((9)  y"V'  =  4, 

i )  (1  -  x«)r -  x/  =  2,  (*)  y»^  =  Vr',  (X)  /'  =/(y), 

»  2(2a-y)r  =  l  +  l^,  (")  V/'-l^-yV  =  0, 

Carry  the  integration  as  far  as  possible  in  these  cases : 
[a)  xV'  =  (mxV*  +  ny^i,  (p)  mxV'  =  (y  -  «yT, 

[7)  xV'  =  (y-«iO'»  («)  x*y"-xV-2V*  +  4y«=o, 

»  X- v  +  x-*y  =  ii^,  (r)  ayy"  +  &i^  =  y/Cc*  +  x«)-l. 

Carry  the  integration  as  far  as  possible  in  these  cases : 

[a)  (y»  +  x)i^''  +  6yy'y"  +  y"  +  2y^  =  0,        03)  yV'-yxV  =  aV«, 
[7)  «*y/"  +  Sx^y'y"  +  9x«yy"  +  9xV^  +  ISxyy'  +  8y2  =  o, 

;«)  y  +  8x/  +  2yi^  +  (x«+2yV0y"  =  0» 
e)  (2xV  +  «V)y"  +  4xV*  +  2x^1^  =  0. 

Treat  these  linear  equations : 

[a)  xy"  +  2y  =  2x,  (/S)  (x*-  l)y"  +  ^xy'  +  2y  =  2x, 

[y)  y''  — y'cotx  +  ycsc^xrr  cos*x,  («)  (x2  — x)y''  +  (8x  — 2)y'  +  y  =  0, 

>)  (x-x»)y'"+(l-5x«)y''-2xy'  +  2y  =  6x, 
r)  (x»  +  X*  -  8x  +  1)/"  +  (9x«  +  ax-  9)y"  +  (18x  +  6)/  +;6y  =  x», 
»  (X  +  2)V"  +  (X  +  2)y''  +  y'  =  1,      {0)  xV  +  8xy'  +  y  =i, 
t )  (x«  -  x)y'"  +  (Sx^  -  8)y"  +  Hxy'  +  4y  =  0. 

5.  Note  that  Ex.  4  (ff)  comes  under  the  third  homogeneous  type,  and  that  Ex.  4 
{n)  may  be  brought  under  that  type  by  multiplying  by  (x  +  2).  Test  sundry  of  Exs. 
1,  2,  8  for  exactness.  Show  that  any  linear  equation  in  which  the  coefficients  are 
polynomials  of  degree  less  than  the  order  of  the  derivatives  of  which  they  are  the 
coefficients,  is  surely  exact. 

6.  Sometimes,  when  the  condition  that  an  equation  be  exact  is  not  satisfied,  it 
is  possible  to  find  an  integrating  factor  for  the  equation  so  that  after  multiplication 
by  the  factor  the  equation  becomes  exact.   For  linear  equations  try  x^.   Integrate 

(a)  x«y"  +  (2x*  -  x)/  -  (2x»  -  l)y  =  0,        (/3)  (x«  -  x*)y''  -  xV  -  2y  =  0. 

7.  Show  that  the  equation  y"  +  Py'  +  Qy^  =  0  may  be  reduced  to  quadratures 
V  when  P  and  Q  are  both  functions  of  y,  or  2^  when  both  are  functions  of  x,  or  8® 
when  P  is  a  function  of  x  and  Q  is  a  function  of  y  (integrating  factor  l/y^*  In 
each  case  find  the  general  expression  for  y  in  terms  of  quadratures.  Integrate 
y"  +  2y'cotx  +  2y'«tany  =  0. 
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8.  Find  and  discuss  the  carves  for  which  the  radius  of  corrature  it  proportional 
to  the  radius  r  of  the  curve. 

9.  If  the  radius  of  curvature  22  is  expressed  as  a  function  B  =  B{s)  of  the  arc  t 
measured  from  some  point,  the  equation  R  ==  R(s)  or  s  =  s{R)  is  called  the  intrinsic 
equation  of  the  curve.  To  find  the  relation  between  x  and  y  the  second  equation 
maj  be  differentiated  as  d«  =  8^(R)dR,  and  this  equation  of  the  third  order  maj  be 
solved.  Show  that  if  the  origin  be  taken  on  the  curve  at  the  point  t  s  0  and  if  the 
X-axis  be  tangent  to  the  curve,  the  equations 

express  the  curve  parametrically.  Find  the  curves  whose  intrinsic  equations  are 
(a)Rz=a,        OS)  aB  =  *«  +  a^,        (t)  B«  +  ««  =  16  a». 

10.  Given  F  =  y(")  +  -T^y^*-!)  +  j:,y<»-«)  +  •  •  •  +  X,_iy'  +  X„y  =  0.    SIjow 
that  if  M,  a  function  of  x  alone,  is  an  integrating  factor  of  the  equation,  then 

*  =  /i(">  -  (-3riM)<"-^>  +  (-a»<— ^ +  (- 1)— M-ar— im)'  +  (-  ^)*^f^  =  o 

is  the  equation  satisfied  by  /i.  Collect  the  coefficient  of  /i  to  show  that  the  condition 
that  the  given  equation  be  exact  is  the  condition  that  this  coefficient  vanish.  The 
equation  4  =  0  is  called  the  a4foini  of  the  given  equation  F  =  0.  Any  integral  /a 
of  the  adjoint  equation  is  an  integrating  factor  of  the  original  equation.  Moreover 
note  that 

ffiFdx  =  fiy(^^-^y  +  (m^i -  mOv^""*^  +  •••  +  (-  !)•  firMx, 

or  d\jiF-  (-  l)*y*]  =  (i[My(»-i>  +  {fiX^  -  fi')y(*-^^  +...]=  dO. 

Hence  if  fiF  is  an  exact  differential,  so  is  y*.  In  other  words,  any  solution  y  of  the 
original  equation  is  an  integrating  factor  for  the  adjoint  equation. 

101.  Linear  differential  equations.   The  equations 

X^D-y  +  XJ)-^y  +  •  •  •  +  X,_^Dy  +  X^  =  R(x), 

are  linear  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order ;  the  first  is  called  the 
complete  equation  and  the  second  the  reduced  equation.  If  ^jy  y^y  y^y  -  *  - 
are  any  solutions  of  the  reduced  equation,  and  C^,  C,,  C,,  •••  are  any 

constants,  then  y  =  Cj/^  +  Cj/^  +  Cjf^  H is  also  a  solution  of  the 

reduced  equation.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  linearity  of  the  reduced 
equation  and  is  proved  by  direct  substitution.  Furthermore  if  /  is  any 
solution  of  the  complete  equation,  then  y  +  /  is  also  a  solution  of  the 
complete  equation  (cf.  §  96). 

As  the  equations  (20)  are  of  the  nth  order,  they  will  determine  y^"^ 
and,  by  differentiation,  all  higher  derivatives  in  terms  of  the  values  of 

^>  y>  y'>  •  •  •  >  y^"  "^^-  Hence  if  the  values  of  the  n  quantities  y^*  ^o  >  *  * '  >  yJ"  ~*^ 
which  correspond  to  the  value  x  =  x^  be  given,  all  the  higher  derivatives 
are  determined  (§§  87-88).  Hence  there  are  n  and  no  more  than  n  arbi- 
trary conditions  that  may  be  imposed  as  initial  conditions.   A  solution 
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of  the  equations  (20)  which  contains  n  distinct  arbitrary  constants  is 
called  the  general  solution.   By  distinct  is  meant  that  the  constants 
can  actoally  be  determined  to  suit  the  n  initial  conditions. 
lly^fy^f"',y^  are  n  solutions  of  the  reduced  equation,  and 

y  =  ^J/i       +  ^H%       +  •  •  •  +  C*^*, 

y'  =  cyi     +c^;     +...  +  cy.,  ^21) 

then  y  is  a  solution  and  y',  •  •  • ,  y^*"^^  are  its  first  n  —  1  derivatives.  If 
x^  be  substituted  on  the  right  and  the  assumed  corresponding  initial 
values  yo>  yo>  •  •  •  >  yo""^^  he  substituted  on  the  left,  the  above  n  equations 
become  linear  equations  in  the  n  unknowns  C^,  C,,  •  •  • ,  C, ;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  soluble  for  the  Cs,  the  condition 


^(yi>y2>--->y»)= 


Vx  Vt  •••       Vn 

y\       yi       •••   yi 


=jfc  0  (22) 


must  hold  for  every  value  of  a;  =  cc^.  Conversely  if  the  condition  does 
hold,  the  equations  will  be  soluble  for  the  C's. 

The  determinant  ^(y^,  yj,  •  •  • ,  y»)  is  called  the  Wronskmn  of  the  n 
functions  yj,  y^,  •*•>  y».  The  result  may  be  stated  as:  If  n  functions 
VvVv^'yV^  which  are  solutions  of  the  reduced  equation,  and  of  which 
the  Wronskian  does  not  vanish,  can  be  found,  the  general  solution  of  the 
reduced  equation  can  be  written  down.  In  general  no  solution  of  the 
equation  can  be  found,  whether  by  a  definite  process  or  by  inspection ; 
but  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  n  solutions  can  be  seen  by  inspec- 
tion the  problem  of  the  solution  of  the  reduced  equation  is  completed. 
Frequently  one  solution  may  be  found  by  inspection,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  see  how  much  this  contributes  toward  effecting  the  solution. 

If  y^  is  a  solution  of  the  reduced  equation,  make  the  substitution 
y  =  y^.  The  derivatives  of  y  may  be  obtained  by  Leibniz's  Theorem 
(S  8).  As  the  formula  is  linear  in  the  derivatives  of  «,  it  follows  that 
the  result  of  the  substitution  will  leave  the  equation  linear  in  the  new 
variable  «.  Moreover,  to  collect  the  coefficient  of  z  itself,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  only  the  first  term  yi*>«  in  the  expansions  for  the  derivative  y^*\ 

is  the  coefficient  of  z  and  vanishes  by  the  assumption  that  y^  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  reduced  equation.    Then  the  equation  for  z  is 

P/">  +  P,«<»-^>+  . ..  +P..^"  +P,.i«'  =  0;  (23) 
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and  if  z^  be  taken  as  the  variable,  the  equation  is  of  the  order  n  —  1. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  a  solution  y^  reduces  the  order 
of  the  equation  hy  one. 
Now  if  y,,  y,,  •  •  • ,  y^  were  other  solutions,  the  derived  ratios 

woold  be  solutions  of  the  equation  in  z^  \  for  by  substitution, 

are  all  solutions  of  the  equation  in  y.   Moreover,  if  there  were  a  linear 

relation  Ciz\  +  C^\  H h  Cp-i«p-i  ==  0  connecting  the  solutions  *J, 

an  integration  would  give  a  linear  relation 

connecting  the  p  solutions  y^.  Hence  if  there  is  no  linear  relation  (of 
which  the  coefficients  are  not  all  zero)  connecting  the  p  solutions  y^  of 
the  original  equation,  there  can  be  none  connecting  the  ^  —  1  solutions 
«^  of  the  transformed  equation.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  p  solutions  of 
the  original  reduced  equxUion  gives  a  new  reduced  equation  of  which 
p  —  1  solutions  are  known.  And  the  process  of  substitution  may  be 
continued  to  reduce  the  order  further  until  the  order  n  —  ^  is  reached. 

As  an  example  consider  the  equation  of  the  third  order 

(1  -  x)u"'  +  (X*  -  1)/'  -  xy+  zy  =  0. 
Here  a  simple  trial  shows  that  x  and  e*  are  two  solutions.  Substitute 

Then  (1  -  x)Z'''  +  (x*  -  8x  +  2)2^  +  (x*  -  8x  +  !)«'  =  0 

is  of  the  second  order  in  jf,  A  known  solution  is  the  derived  ratio  (x/e*)'. 

Z'  =  (xe-*Y  =  e-*{l  —  x).  Jjetz'  =  e-*{l  —  x)w, 
From  this,  Z^'  and  z*'^  may  be  found  and  the  equation  takes  the  form 

/it//  S 

(1-x)m7"  +  (1  +  x)(x-2)m7'  =  0    or    —  =  xdx =— dx. 

if  X  —  1 

This  is  a  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  and  may  be  solved. 

logM7'  =  ix»-21og(x-l)  +  C    or    M7'  =  Cicl*'(x-l)-«. 

Hence  w  =  C,  r«^**(x  —  l)-»dx  +  C,, 

« = ^1  /  isfp''^'  -  ^)-  *<*=)• + <^.  J + <^.. 
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The  TBloe  for  y  is  thus  obuined  in  tennB  of  quadrmtares.  It  maj  be  shown  thml  in 
case  the  equation  is  of  the  nth  degree  with  p  known  solntions,  the  final  result  will 
call  forp(»  — p)  quadratures, 

105.  If  the  general  soladon  y  =  Cjf^  +  C^y^  H h  C^^  of  the  redaced 

equation  has  been  found  (called  the  eomplemeniary  function  for  the 
complete  equation),  the  general  solution  of  the  complete  equation  may 
always  be  obtained  in  terms  of  quadratures  by  the  important  and  far- 
reaching  method  of  the  variation  of  constants  due  to  Lagrange.  The 
question  is :  Cannot  functions  of  a;  be  found  so  that  the  expression 

y  =  C'i(a^)yt  +  C,(ar)y,  +  . . .  +  C.(a:)y.  (24) 

shall  be  the  solution  of  the  complete  equation  ?   As  there  are  n  of  these 
functions  to  be  determined,  it  should  be  possible  to  impose  n  —  1  condi- 
tions upon  them  and  still  find  the  functions. 
Differentiate  y  on  the  supposition  that  the  C's  are  variable. 

y  =  cy,  +  c^;  +  ...  +  c^;-f y,c;  +  y,c;-f    •  +  y.c;. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  on  the  C's  suppose  that 
Differentiate  again  and  impose  the  new  condition 

yic'i  +  y;ci  +  -  •-fy:c;=0, 

80  that  y"  =  Ciyr  +  C-^i'^  •  ••  +  <^X' 

The  differentiation  may  be  continued  to  the  (n  —  l)st  condition 

yi"-«c;  +  i,i"*>c'^  +  ■■■  +  yir-*'c:  =  0, 

and  y«  -»  =  c^<"  -«)  +  c^'  -»+...  +  c^<»  -». 

Then  y«  =  C,y<">  +  C^J")  +  ••  •  +  Cj/?' 

+  yi"-"Cj  +  yi'-'^C,  +  ■■■  +  yir-'^C,. 

Now  if  the  expressions  thus  found  for  y,  y',  y",  •••,  y'"~'',  y*"*  be 
substituted  in  the  complete  equation,  and  it  be  remembered  that  y,, 
!/tt"'yy»  ^'^  solutions  of  the  reduced  equation  and  hence  give  0  when 
substituted  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation,  the  result  is 

y}.-i)CJ  +  yi'-»Cl  +  ■■■  +  !/i'-»c:  =  R. 
Hence,  in  all,  there  are  n  linear  equations 

ViC'i      +y,ci      -t....  +  y,c;     =o, 
yi^i      +v'iCt     +■•  H-yX      =0, 

(26) 

yj-*'c;  +  yi'-'^c,  +  ..  +  yir-^c:  =  0, 

!A'-''C{  +  y^'-'^C,  +■■■+  y'r'^c:  =  R. 
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connecting  the  derivatives  of  the  C's ;  and  these  may  actually  be  solved 

for  those  derivatives  which  will  then  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x.    The 

C's  may  then  be  found  by  quadrature. 

Ab  an  example  consider  the  equation  with  constant  coefficients 

(!)•  -{-  D)y  z=  sec  x    with    y  =  C^-\-  C2  cos  x  +  C7,  sin  x 

as  the  solution  of  the  reduced  equation.  Here  the  solutions  y^ ,  y, ,  y,  may  be  taken 
as  1,  cosx,  sin  x  respectively.  The  conditions  on  the  derivatives  of  the  CTs  become 
by  direct  substitution  in  (25) 

C*^ +co6xC^ +8inxC^  =0,  —  sinxC^ +cosxC^  =0,  —  cosxC^  —  sinxC^  =8ecx. 

Hence  Cj=secx,        Cj  =  —  1,        Cj  =  —  tan  x 

and     Ci  =  logtan(lx  + Jir)  +  c,,        Cj  =  --x  +  c,,        C,  =  log  cosx +  c,. 

Hence      y  =  c^  +  log  tan  (}  x  +  i  ir)  +  (c,  ~  x)  cosx  +  (c,  +  log  cosx)  sin  x 

is  the  general  solution  of  the  complete  equation.  This  result  could  not  be  obtained 
by  any  of  the  real  short  methods  of  §§  06-97.  It  could  be  obtained  by  the  general 
method  of  §  95,  but  with  little  if  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  variation  of 
constants  here  given.  The  present  method  is  equally  available  for  equations  with 
variable  coefficients. 

106.  Linear  equations  of  the  second  order  are  especially  frequent  in 
practical  problems.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  solution  may  be  found. 
Thus  1^  when  the  coefficients  are  constant  or  may  be  made  constant  by 
a  change  of  variable  as  in  Ex.  7,  p.  222,  the  general  solution  of  the 
reduced  equation  may  be  written  down  at  once.  The  solution  of  the 
complete  equation  may  then  be  found  by  obtaining  a  particular  integral 
/  by  the  methods  of  §§  95-97  or  by  the  application  of  the  method  of 
variation  of  constants.  And  2^  when  the  equation  is  exact,  the  solution 
may  be  had  by  integrating  the  linear  equation  (19)  of  §  103  of  the  first 
order  by  the  ordinary  methods.  And  3®  when  one  solution  of  the  re- 
duced equation  is  known  (§104),  the  reduced  equation  may  be  com- 
pletely solved  and  the  complete  equation  may  then  be  solved  by  the 
method  of  variation  of  constants,  or  the  complete  equation  may  be 
solved  directly  by  Ex.  6  below. 

Otherwise,  write  the  differential  equation  in  the  form 

The  substitution  y  z=uz  gives  the  new  equation 

d^z      /2du  ^    ^\  ^«   .  1  /  II  .    «  I  .    ^  V         R  ,^^^ 

^  +  («^  +  ^)^  +  «(«+^"  +««)*=«•  (26-) 

If  i«  be  determined  so  that  the  coefficient  of  z*  vanishes,  then 


u  =  e'  i/'*'^ 


•^  ^^io-Yi-i")'"^""-  w 
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Now  4®  if  Q  —  J  P'  —  J  -P*  is  constant,  the  new  reduced  equation  in 
(27)  may  be  integrated ;  and  5^  if  it  is  A;/x',  the  equation  may  also  be 
integrated  by  the  method  of  Ex.  7,  p.  222.  The  integral  of  the  com- 
plete equation  may  then  be  found.  (In  other  cases  this  method  may 
be  useful  in  that  the  equation  is  reduced  to  a  simpler  form  where  solu- 
tions of  the  reduced  equation  are  more  evident) 
Again,  suppose  that  the  independent  variable  is  changed  to  z.   Then 

Now  6*  if  «"  =s  ±  Q  will  make  «"  -f  P«'  =  A:*",  so  that  the  coefficient 
of  dy/dx  becomes  a  constant  ky  the  equation  is  integrable.  (Tr3ring  if 
«"  =  -t  Q«*  will  make  «"  -h  P«'  =  kz*^/z  is  needless  because  nothing  in 
addition  to  6^  is  thereby  obtained.  It  may  happen  that  if  ;:;  be  deter- 
mined so  as  to  make  z*^  +  Pz*  =  0,  the  equation  will  be  so  far  simpli- 
fied that  a  solution  of  the  reduced  equation  becomes  evident) 

Ck)iisider  the  example  t^  + -^^  + -rV  =  0.    Here  no  solution  is  apparent. 

ax'     zax     2* 

Hence  compute  Q  ~  }  P"  —  }  P*.  This  is  a^/7^  and  Is  neither  constant  nor  propor- 
tional to  1/x'.  Hence  the  methods  4^  and  6^  will  not  work.  From  xf*  =  Q=.  a'/x* 
or  x'  =  a/x^^  it  appears  that  z^*  +  P^  =  0,  and  6^  works ;  the  new  equation  is 

^  +  y  =  0    with    «  =  --. 

The  solution  is  therefore  seen  immediately  to  be 

y  =  C,  cos«  —  Cj  sin 2    or    y  =  C^  cos (a/x)  +  C,  sin  (a/x). 

If  there  had  been  a  right-hand  member  in  the  original  equation,  the  solution  could 
have  been  found  by  the  method  of  variation  of  constants,  or  by  some  of  the  short 
methods  for  finding  a  particular  solution  if  R  had  been  of  the  proper  form. 


1.  If  a  relation  C{y^  +  C^^  +  *  *  •  +  Cf^^  =  0,  with  constant  coefficients  not  all  0, 
exists  between  n  functions  ^t  t  Vs  f  *  " '  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  values  of  x,  the  functions  are 
by  definition  said  to  be  linearly  dependent;  if  no  such  relation  exists,  they  are  said 
to  be  linearly  independent.  Show  that  the  nonvanishing  of  the  Wronskian  is  a 
criterion  for  linear  independence. 

8.  If  the  general  solution  y  =  C^y^  +  C,y,  +  •  •  •  +  Cnym  is  the  same  for 

X^yC")  +  X^yC'-O  +  •  •  •  +  ^nU  =  0    and    Poy<">  +  P{y^*-^>  +  •  •  •  +  P»y  =  0, 

two  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order,  show  that  y  satisfies  the  equation 

(X,Po  -  ^0^,)  y(«-i)  +  . . .  +  (X,Po  -  2:oP«)y  =  0 

of  the  (n  —  l)8t  order ;  and  hence  infer,  from  the  fact  that  y  contains  n  arbitrary 
constants  corresponding  to  n  arbitrary  initial  conditions,  the  important  theorem : 
If  two  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order  have  the  same  general  solution,  the  corre* 
■ponding  coefficients  are  proportional. 
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3.  If  ^1 1 V])  •  *  *  1  ^n  &i*e  n  independent  solutions  of  an  equation  of  the  nth  order, 
show  that  the  equation  may  be  taken  in  the  form  Vr(yi ,  y, ,  •  •  • ,  y»,  y)  =  0. 

4.  Show  that  if,  in  any  reduced  equation,  X^^i  +  xX«  =  0  identically,  then  x 
is  a  solution.  Find  the  condition  that  x"*  be  a  solution ;  also  that  e*^  be  a  solution. 

5.  Find  by  inspection  one  or  more  independent  solutions  and  integrate : 

(a)  (l  +  xa)y"-2xy'+2y  =  0,  (/3)  xy'' +  (1- x)!^- y  =  0, 

(7)  (ax--te«)y''-a/  +  26y  =  0,         («)  iy"  +  xy'- (x  +  2)y  =  0, 

(.)(logx+i-i  +  l)r'  +  (logx  +  l+l-l),^'+(i-l)(v'-xv)=0. 
(rt  y»^-xy'"+xy'-y  =  0,  (iy)  (4xa-x  + l)y"'+8xV'-4xy'-8y  =  0. 

6.  If  yj  is  a  known  solution  of  the  equation  y"'  +  JV  +  Qy  =  ^  of  the  second 
order,  show  that  the  general  solution  may  be  written  as 

7.  Integrate: 

(a)  xy"-(2x+l)y'+(x  +  l)y  =  x«-.x-l, 

(/3)  y''-xV  +  xy  =  x,  (7)  xy'' +  (1  - x) / - y  =  c*, 

(d)  y"  — xy'^- (x  — l)y  =  B,  (e)  y^sin^x  +  y'sinxcosx  — y  =  x  — slnx. 

8.  After  writing  down  the  integral  of  the  reduced  equation  by  inspection,  apply 
the  method  of  the  variation  of  constants  to  these  equations  : 

(a)  (2)2  +  l)y  =  tanx,  (/S)  (D"  +  1) y  =  sec^ x,  (7)  (D- l)2y  =  c-(l- x)-«, 
(«)  (l-x)/'  +  xy'-y  =  (l-x)a,   (c)  (l-2x  +  x«)(/''-l)-xV+2xy'-y  =  1. 

9.  Integrate  the  following  equations  of  the  second  order: 

(a)  4xV'  +  4xV  +  (x«  +  l)«y  =  0,  03)  y''  -  2 y' tan x  -  (a«  +  l)y  =  0, 

(7)  xy"  +  2y'  — xy  =  2e*,  (d)  y" sinx  +  2y'co6X  +  8y sinx  =  C, 

(«)  y"  +  y'tonx  +  ycosax  =  0,  (V)  (1- xa)y"--xy'  + 4y  =  0, 

(iy)  y"  +  (2 e* - 1)/  +  ^«y  =  e*«  (9)  xV'  +  8xV  +  y  =  «-*. 

10.  Show  that  if  Xgy^'  +  X^u'  +  ^ay  =  ^  ^^7  ^  written  in  factors  as 

{X^  +  jr^D  +  X,)y  =  (p,D  +  </i)  (p,2)  +  g,)y  =  B, 

where  the  factors  are  not  commutative  inasmuch  as  the  differentiation  in  one 
factor  is  applied  to  the  variable  coefficients  of  the  succeeding  factor  as  well  as 
to  D,  then  the  solution  is  obtainable  in  terms  of  quadratures.   Show  that 

QxPt  +  Pi  Pa  +  Pi^a  =  -^1     ^^^     Q1Q2  +  Pi^i  =  ^2  • 

In  this  manner  integrate  the  following  equations,  choosing  p^  and  p^  as  factors  of 
Xq  and  determining  q^  and  q^  by  inspection  or  by  assuming  them  in  some  form  and 
applying  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients : 

(or)  xy''  +  (1  -  x)/  -  y  =  c«,  (P)  SxV  +  (2  -  6x2)/  -  4-0, 

(7)  8xV'+(2  +  6x-6x2)/-4y  =  0,   («)  (x^-l)/'- (3x  +  l)y'-x(x-l)y  =  0, 

(f)  ax/'  +  (3a  +  fex)y'  +  86y  =  0,         (i*)  x/'- 2x(l  +  x)/  + 2(1  +  x)y  =  x«. 

11.  Integrate  these  equations  in  any  manner : 
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(e)  (1  -  x«)y"  -  a^  -  c«y  =  0,  (r)  (a^  -  x^)y'' -  Sxy'-  12y  =  0, 

(i)  y"  +  2x-iy'  -  n«y  =  0,  (jc)  y"  -  4x2^  +  (4x2  -  8)y  =  c**, 

(X)  y"  +  2n/cotnx  +  (m2-n«)y  =  0,        (/*)  y"  +  2 (x-i  + -Bx-^) y' + -4x-*y  =  0. 

12.  If  y^  and  y,  are  solutions  of  y''  +  P^^  +  i2  =  0,  show  by  eliminating  Q  and 
integrating  that  ^ 

yiVa  -  y^Vi  -Oe  J      . 

What  if  C  =  0  ?  If  C  7i  0,  note  that  y^  and  y\  cannot  vanish  together ;  and  if 
yj(a)  =  y^if>)  =  0,  use  the  relation  (jj/^Vi^a '  {ViVW  =  *J>0  to  show  that  as  y\^  and 
y\^  have  opposite  signs,  y2a  &nd  y26  have  opposite  signs  and  hence  y^(i[)  =  0  where 
a  <  I  <  6.  Hence  the  theorem :  Between  any  two  roots  of  a  solution  of  an  equation 
of  the  second  order  there  is  one  root  of  every  solution  independent  of  the  given 
solution.   What  conditions  of  continuity  for  y  and  y*  are  tacitly  assumed  here  ? 

107.  The  cylinder  functions.  Suppose  that  C.(x)  is  a  function  of  x 
which  is  different  for  different  values  of  n  and  which  satisfies  the  two 
equations 

C.-,(*)  -  C.^,(a;)  =  2  ^  C.(x),     C._,(a;)  + C.„(x)  =  ^C,(x).      (29) 

Such  a  function  is  called  a  cylinder  function  and  the  index  n  is  called 
the  order  of  the  function  and  may  have  any  real  value.  The  two  equar 
tions  are  supposed  to  hold  for  all  values  of  n  and  for  all  values  of  x. 
They  do  not  completely  determine  the  functions  but  from  them  follow 
the  chief  rules  of  operation  with  the  functions.  For  instance,  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction, 

C'.ix)  =  C._.(x)  -  I  C,(x)  =  I  C,(x)  -  C,+,(x).  (30) 

X  X 

Other  relations  which  are  easily  deduced  are 

i>,[a!-C.(aa;)]  =  aa-C._i(aa:),         DJ[x-'C,{ax);\=  -  ax-'C,^,(x),  (31) 

i).[a^C.(  V^]  =  i  V^^C._,(  V^),  (32) 

C,(x)  =  -C^(x),        C_,(x)  =  (-iyc,(x),        n  integral,     (33) 

C,(x)K(x)  -  c:(x)K,(x)  =  C^^,(x)K,(x)  -  C,(x)K,^,(x)  =  ^,  (34) 
where  C  and  K  denote  any  two  cylinder  functions. 

The  proof  of  these  relations  is  simple,  but  will  be  given  to  show  the  use  of  (29). 
In  the  first  case  differentiate  directly  and  substitute  from  (29). 

D^[x^Cn(asc)]  =  x«raD«C«(ax)  +  ^  C»(ax)l 

=  x^\  aCn-i{aac)  -  a—  C,(aa;)  +  ^  C,(aa;)  |. 
L  ox  *  J 
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The  second  of  (81)  is  proved  similarly.  For  (82),  differentiate. 

^  Lvox  vox  J 

Next  (88)  is  obtained  I''  by  substituting  0  for  n  in  both  equations  (29). 

C-i(x)-Ci(x)  =  2Co'(a;),     C-i(x)  +  Ci(x)  =  0,    hence    Co(x)  = -Ci(x) ; 

and  2^  by  substituting  successive  values  for  n  in  the  second  of  (29)  written  in  the 
form  zCn-i  +  xCn+i  =  2nC«.  Then 

xC-i  +  xCi  =  0,        xC-i  +  xCo  =  —  2  C_i,        xCo  +  xC,  =  2  Cj, 
xC-t  +  xC_i  =  -  4  C-s,  xCi  +  xC,  =  4  Cj, 

xC-4  +  «C7-2  =  -  6  C,,  xCg  +  xC^  =  6C,, 

and  so  on.  The  first  gives  d  =  —  C, .  Subtract  the  next  two  and  use  C.i  +  C,  =  0. 
Then  C^2  ^  C^  =^  0  or  C^2  =^  (—  l)^^s*  Add  the  next  two  and  use  the  relations 
already  found.  Then  C-s  +  C7,  =  0  or  C_»  =  (—  1)*C,.  Subtract  the  next  two, 
and  so  on.  For  the  last  of  the  relations,  a  very  important  one,  note  first  that  the 
two  expressions  become  equivalent  by  virtue  of  (29) ;  for 

C«X    —  Cj,X'„  =  -  C^Kn  —  Cn^n  +1 ^•■K'«  +  C«  ^iK^ . 

X  X 

Now  —  [z(Cn+iKu  —  C^K^+i)]  =  C«+iir«  --  C»^n+1  +  *^«(  C7« C^«+i) 

-xC,(^»-?^^,+i)  =  0. 

Hence  x(Cn+if  »  ~  CnKn+\)  =  const.  =  il,  and  the  relation  is  proved. 

The  cylinder  functions  of  a  given  order  n  satisfy  a  linear  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order.  This  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating 
the  first  of  (29)  and  combining  with  (30). 

X  X 

This  equation  is  known  as  BesseVs  equation;  the  functions  CJ^x)^  which 
have  been  called  cylinder  functions,  are  often  called  BesseTs  functions. 
From  the  equation  it  follows  that  any  three  functions  of  the  same  order 
n  are  connected  by  a  linear  relation  and  there  are  only  two  independent 
functions  of  any  given  ord^r. 
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By  a  change  of  the  independent  variable,  the  Bessel  equation  may 
take  on  several  other  forms.  The  easiest  way  to  find  them  is  to  operate 
directly  with  the  relations  (31),  (32).   Thus 

=  ~  X— ^C,+i  +  2(n -h  1)05— ^C.+,  -  x-C.. 
Hence        g  +  ili-22^|  +  ,  =  0,        y  =  x-.C.(x).  (36) 

^^^         §  +  ^^^1  +  ^=^'        y  =  ^C.(x).  (37) 

Also  a;y'  +  (l  +  n)y'  +  y  =  0,         y  =  x"^C.(2  Vi).  (38) 

And  «y"  +  (l-n)y'  +  y  =  0,         y  =  x^C.(2Vx).  (39) 

In  all  these  differential  equations  it  is  well  to  restrict  x  to  positive  values 

inasmuch  as,  if  n  is  not  specialized,  the  powers  of  x,  as  x*,  x~  ",  x*,  x  *,  are 
not  always  real. 

106.  The  fact  that  n  occurs  only  squared  in  (35)  shows  that  both 
C,(x)  and  C_.(x)  are  solutions,  so  that  if  these  functions  are  inde- 
pendent, the  complete  solution  is  y  =  aC^  +  bC__^.  In  like  manner  the 
equations  (36),  (37)  form  a  pair  which  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  n. 
Hence  if  H^  and  /r_.  denote  particular  integrals  of  the  first  and  second 
respectively,  the  complete  integrals  are  respectively 

y  =  a^.-f^^_««"*"     and     y  =  aH^^  +  bH^*-, 

and  similarly  the  respective  integrals  of  (38),  (39)  are 

y  =  a/,  -h  ^/_,x""*    and    y  =  a/_,  +  ^/„x", 

where  /.  and  I__^  denote  particular  integrals  of  these  two  equations.  It 
shoidd  be  noted  that  these  forms  are  the  complete  solutions  only  when 
the  two  integrals  are  independent   Note  that 

/.(a!)  =  x-l"C.(2V^,         C,(x)  =  aa;)-/,(i*»).  (40) 

As  it  has  been  seen  that  C,  =  (—  1)*C_,  when  n  is  integral,  it  follows 
that  in  this  case  the  above  forms  do  not  give  the  complete  solution. 

A  particidar  solution  of  (38)  may  readily  be  obtained  in  series  by  the 
method  of  undetermined  coefficients  (§  88).   It  is 

/.(*)  =  t  «^''        «'  =  il(n  +  l)(t^2)...(n  +  i) '         (*^) 

as  is  derived  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  /_,  formed  by  changing 
the  sign  of  n  is  meaningless  when  n  is  an  integer,  for  the  reason  that 
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from  a  certain  point  on,  the  coefficients  a^  have  zeros  in  the  denominator. 
The  determination  of  a  series  for  the  second  independent  solution  when 
n  is  integral  will  be  omitted.  The  solutions  of  (35),  (36)  corresponding 
to  /.(x)  are,  by  (40)  and  (41), 

where  the  factor  n !  has  been  introduced  in  the  denominator  merely  to 
conform  to  usage.*  The  chief  cylinder  function  Cj^x)  is  /.(as)  and  it 
always  carries  the  name  of  Bessel. 

To  derive  the  series  for  /.(x)  write 


1 
(1  +  n) 

X 


/ii  =  ao+    aiX+         a^*  +  ...  +  a*-ix*-*+..., 

J^  =  a^  +  2  OL^  +      8  o^x*  +  •  •  •  +  (ik  —  1)  ajk-ix*-*  +  •  •  • , 


0  =  [ao  +  ai(n  +  1)]  +  x[ai  +  aj2(n  +  2)]  +  xa[aj  +  a,8(n  +  8)] 

+  •  •  •  +  x*-*[ajfc_i  +  ai^(n  +  ik)]  +  •  •  • . 

Hence    a^  +  a^(n  +  1)  =  0,    a^  +  a,2 (n  +  2)  =  0,  •  •  • ,    oa_i  +  ajfcX:(n  +  it)  =  0, 


a©  «  _     ~fli Oq 


or  a,  =  —  — = —         (L,  ^ — •  '  -  '• 

^  n  +  l'        ^      2(n  +  2)      2  l(n+ l)(n  +  2)'       ' 

^  (■>  l)*ao 

ifc  1  (n  +  1) . .  •  (n  +  ik) 

If  now  the  choice  a^  =  1  is  made,  the  series  for  I^(x)  is  as  given  in  (41). 
The  famous  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 

x/  -  ay  +  6y«  =  cx»,  (43) 

known  as  Ekcaii^s  eqwslUm^  may  be  integrated  in  terms  of  cylinder  functions. 
Note  that  if  n  =  0  or  c  =  0,  the  variables  are  separable ;  and  if  6  =  0,  the  equation 
is  linear.  As  these  cases  are  immediately  integrable,  assume  ben  ^0.  By  a  suitable 
change  of  variable,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

A  comparison  of  this  with  (89)  shows  that  the  solution  is 

,,  =  AIa(-  6cf)  +  J5Ja(-  6cf) .  (-  6cf)», 

which  in  terms  of  Bessel  functions  J  becomes,  by  (40), 

1,  =  {^  \_AJa{2  V-  bci)  +  BJ_Ji2  V^=^6^]. 

*  If  n  is  not  integral,  both  n!  and  (n  +  i)  I  most  be  replaced  (§  147)  by  r(n  +  1)  and 

r(n  +  t  +  l). 
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The  value  of  y  may  be  found  by  substitution  and  use  of  (29). 

,  Ja^  (2xa  V^^/n)  -  ilJ  _«(2xa\/irte/n) 


'yR-' 


(44) 


Ja(2x^V^^/n)-\-AJ  a(2x«V^^/n) 


where  A  denotes  the  one  arbitrary  constant  of  integration. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  cylinder  functions  are  sometimes  expressible  in  terms 
of  trigonometric  functions.   For  when  n  =  }  the  equation  (35)  has  the  integrals 

y  =:^sinx  + J^cosx    and    y  =  xa[ilCi(x)  + J5C_i(x)]. 
Hence  it  is  permissible  to  write  the  relations 

X  i  Ci  (x)  =  sin  x,        x » C_  i  (x)  =  cos  x,  (46) 

where  C  is  a  suitably  chosen  cylinder  function  of  order  |.  From  these  equations 
by  application  of  (29)  the  cylinder  functions  of  order  p  +  I,  where  p  is  any  integer, 
may  be  found. 

Now  if  Riccati^s  equation  is  such  that  h  and  c  have  opposite  signs  and  a/n  is 
of  the  form  p  +  },  the  integral  (44)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  trigonometric 
functions  by  using  the  values  of  the  functions  C  ^^  just  found  in  place  of  the  J^b, 
Moreover  if  h  and  c  have  the  same  sign,  the  trigonometric  solution  will  still  hold 
formally  and  may  be  converted  into  exponential  or  hyperbolic  form.  Thus  Riccati^s 
equation  is  integrable  in  terms  of  the  elementary  functions  when  a/n  =  p  +  }  no 
matter  what  the  sign  of  be  is. 

BXBRCISE8 

1.  Prove  the  following  relations: 

(or)  4C;'  =  C»_«-2C«+  C,  +  «,        (/3)  xC,  =  2(n  +  1)  C,+i  -  xC»  +  a, 

(7)  2«C;"  =  Cn-t-SCn-i  +  3C,+i  -  C,+8,        generalize, 

(«)  xC,  =  2(n  +  l)C,+i-2(n+3)C»  +  8  +  2(n+6)C,  +  6~xC,  +  6. 

2.  Study  the  functions  defined  by  the  pair  of  relations 

F,_i(x)  +  F,+i(x)  =  2;^  F,(x),        F,_i(x)  -  F,+i(x)  =  -  F„(x) 

ox  X 

especially  to  find  results  analogous  to  (80)-(36). 

3.  Use  Ex.  12,  p.  247,  to  obtain  (34)  and  the  corresponding  relation  in  Ex.  2 

4.  Show  that  the  solution  of  (38)  is  y  =  ^I,  f +  Bin. 

5.  Write  out  five  terms  in  the  expansions  of  I^,  J^,  J__  i ,  J^,  J|. 

V2  1 

-J Ax)  =  -8inx. 
X     *  X 

7.  From  (45),  (29)  obtain  the  following : 

xiC|(x)  = coex,  xiC5(x)  =  (-=  —  1 1  sinx cosx, 

xaC_|(x)  =  —  sinx ,         «ic_|(x)  =  -sinx+  (— —  ijcosx. 
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8.  Prove  by  integration  by  parts:   r!^(fa;  =  ^  + 6^  +  68  f^^. 

9.  Suppose  C»(x)  and  K^{z)  so  chosen  that  ^  =  1  in  (84).  Show  that 

y  =  ^C«(x)  +  B^,(x)  +  L[^^,(x)J^(fa-C,(x)J?^(fa] 

is  the  integral  of  the  differential  equation  xV'  +  xy'  +  (x*  —  n*)  v  =  Xx"*. 

10.  Note  that  the  solution  of  Riccati*s  equation  has  the  form 

will  be  the  form  of  the  equation  which  has  such  an  expression  for  its  integral. 

11.  Integrate  these  equations  in  terms  of  cylinder  functions  and  reduce  the 
results  whenever  possible  by  means  of  £z.  7 : 

(a)  x/  -  5y  +  y«  +  x«  =  0,        («  x/  -  3y  +  y»  =  x«, 

(7)  y"  +  ye^'  =  0,  (a)  xV  +  nxy"  +  (*  +  cx*'')y  =  o. 

18.  Identify  the  functions  of  Ex.  2  with  the  cylinder  functions  of  ix. 

18.  Let  (x«  -  1)  P;  =  (n  +  1)  (P«+i  -  xP«),        P^+i  =  xP^  +  (n  +  1) P,      (46) 

be  taken  as  defining  the  Legendre  Junctions  Pii(x)  of  order  n.   Prove 

(a)  (x«-l)Pi  =  n(xP»-P,-i),       (/5)  (2n  +  l)xP,  =  (n  +  l)P,+i  +  nP,-i, 
(7)  (2n  +  l)P.  =  P:+x-n-i,         («)  (l-x«)P:-2xP:  +  n(n  +  l)P,  =  0. 

14.  Show  that  P«<a;  -  P;<a,  = -^    and    P.Q.+i-Pn+iQ.  =    ^ 


X*  —  1  n  +  1 

where  P  and  Q  ^^  ^7  ^^o  Legendre  functions.  Express  the  general  solution  of 
the  differential  equation  of  Ex.  18  (8)  analogously  to  Ex.  4. 

15.  Let  u  =  x'  —  1  and  let  D  denote* differentiation  by  x.  Show 

2>«+iu»+i  =  2>«+i(ttu»)  =  ttl>»+iu»  +  2(n  +  l)x2>ni»  +  n(n  +  l)2>«-iti^, 
i>+itt«+i  =r  2>«2)u«+i  =  2(n  +  l)i>(xu*)  =  2(n  +  l)xl>u«  +  2n(n  +  l)2>«-iu». 

Hence  show  that  the  derivative  of  the  second  equation  and  the  eliminant  of  D^-^u^ 
between  the  two  equations  give  two  equations  which  reduce  to  (46)  if 

p  .  1       *■  /  1  _  i\«  rWhen  n  is  integral  these  are 

"^         2*  •  n  1  dx*  '        \x^ciidrc'«  l>o2ynomtcU8. 

16.  Determine  the  solutions  of  Ex.  18  (9)  in  series  for  the  initial  conditions 

(a)  P.(0)  =  1,    P;(0)  =  0,  («  P.(0)  =  0,    P:(0)  =  1. 

17.  Take  Pq  =  1  and  P^  =  x.  Show  that  these  are  solutions  of  (46)  and  compute 
Pj,  P,,  P^  from  Ex.  13  (/3).   If  x  =  cos^,  show 

Pj  =  }co82^  + J,        Pj  =  Jco83^  +  icos^,        P4  =  Hcos4^  +  Hcos2^  + J^. 

18.  Write  Ex.  18  («)  as  ^  [(1  -  x«)  P^;]  +  n(n  +  1)  P«  =  0  and  show 

dx 

r+i  z^+ir   (f(i-x«)Pi      d(i-x*)pn 

[m(m+l)-n(n  +  l)]£^  P.PJb^  =  £^  [P^    ^     ^^    "~P,    ^     ^^    "'Jfe 
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Integrate  by  parts,  aasome  the  functions  and  their  derivatives  are  finite,  and  show 

+1 


/. 


PnPwJ^  =  0,    if    n^m. 
-1 


19.  By  successive  integration  by  parts  and  by  reduction  formulas  show 
and 


'(n  \y 


80.  Show  J      x^Pndx  =  J     ^"^    \^       =  ^1        if  m  <  n. 

Determine  the  value  of  the  integral  when  m=^n.  Cannot  the  results  of  Exs.  18, 19 
for  m  and  n  integral  be  obtained  simply  from  these  results  ? 

jpS  3^  X^ 

81.  Consider  (38)  and  its  solution  I^  =  1  —  x  +  —^  —  —-j  +  — |  —  . . .  when 
n  =  0.  Assume  a  solution  of  the  form  y  =  JqV  +  to  so  that 

^^  .  <*w  ,       ,  „    dZod«     A      («       (Pd  .  dw     ^ 

*d?  +  to  +  "'  +  ^*&S^  =  *'    "    ''dP  +  S  =  "' 

is  the  equation  for  to  if  v  satisfies  the  equation  zv"  +  v^  =  0.  Show 

«  =  ^  +  Blogx,        xtt,"  +  u;'  +  «,  =  2B-  — +  ?^-?^  +  .... 
*   '  ^      ^  2!       2181      8141 

By  assuming  w  =  a^x  +  a^^  +  *  ■  * «  determine  the  a*s  and  hence  obtain 

L        2I«\^2/^8!«\2^3/      41«\^2^8^4/^       J' 

and  (A  +  Blogx)!^  +  to  is  then  the  complete  solution  containing  two  constants. 
As  AIq  is  one  solution,  ^logx  •  Jq  +  to  is  another.  From  this  second  solution  foi 
n  =  0,  the  second  solution  for  any  integral  value  of  n  may  be  obtained  by  differ- 
entiation ;  the  work,  however,  is  long  and  the  result  is  somewhat  complicated. 


CHAPTER  X 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  IN  MORE  THAN  TWO  VARIABLES 

109.  Total  differential  equations.  An  equation  of  the  form 

P(Xy  y,z)dx  +  Q(x,  y,  z)dy  +  R (x,  yyz)dz  =  0,  (1) 

involving  the  differentials  of  three  variables  is  called  a  total  differen- 
ticU  equatiot^.  A  similar  equation  in  any  number  of  variables  would 
also  be  called  total;  but  the  discussion  here  will  be  restricted  to  the 
case  of  three.  If  definite  values  be  assigned  to  x,  y,  z,  say  a,  b,  c,  the 
equation  becomes 

Adx  -f  Bdy  +  Cdz  =  A(x  -  a) -^  B(y  -  5)  -f  C(z  -  c)  =  0,      (2) 

where  a;,  y,  z  are  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  values  near  a,  by  c,  and 
represents  a  small  portion  of  a  plane  passing  through  (a,  b,  c).  From 
the. analogy  to  the  lineal  element  (§  85),  such  a  portion  of  a  plane  may 
be-called  a  planar  elemerit  The  differential  equation  therefore  repre- 
sents an  infinite  number  of  planar  elements,  one  passing  through  each 
point  of  space. 

Now  any  family  of  surfaces  F(x,  y^  z)=^C  also  represents  an  infinity 
of  planar  elements,  namely,  the  portions  of  the  tangent  planes  at  every 
point  of  all  the  surfaces,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  respective  points 
of  tangency.   In  fact 

dF  =^  F*^dx  +  F'^dy  +  F'^dz  =  0  (3) 

is  an  equation  similar  to  (1).  If  the  planar  elements  represented  by 
(1)  and  (3)  are  to  be  the  same,  the  equations  cannot  differ  by  more 
than  a  factor  /a  (a;,  y, ;;;).   Hence 

If  a  function  F(xy  yyz)  =  C  can  be  found  which  satisfies  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  said  to  be  the  integral  of  (1),  and  the  factor  yi,  (x,  y,  z)  by 
which  the  equations  (1)  and  (3)  differ  is  called  an  integrating  factor 
of  (1).   Compare  §  91. 

It  may  happen  that  /a  =  1  and  that  (1)  is  thus  an  exact  differential. 
In  this  case  the  conditions 
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which  axise  from  F^^  F^,  F^^  F^,  F^=s  F^',,  mtiBt  be  satisfied. 
Moreover  if  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  equation  (1)  wiU  be 
an  exact  equation  and  the  integral  is  given  by 

Jy%x  r%w  p 

f    P(x,y,z)dx+j    Q{x^yyz)dy+  \  R{x^,y^,z)dz  =  C, 

where  x^^y^^  z^  may  be  chosen  so  as  to  render  the  integration  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  proof  of  this  is  so  similar  to  that  given  in  the  case  of 
two  variables  (§  92)  as  to  be  omitted.  In  many  cases  which  arise  in 
practice  the  equation,  though  not  exact,  may  be  made  so  by  an  obvious 
integrating  factor. 

As  an  example  take  zxdy  —  yzdx  +  x^  =  0.    Here  the  conditions  (4)  are  not 
fulfilled  but  the  integrating  factor  1/zH  is  suggested.  Then 


xdy  —  ydx     dz 
^  7 


=  dg  +  log.) 


is  at  once  perceived  to  be  an  exact  differential  and  the  integral  is  y/z  +  logc  =  C, 
It  appears  therefore  that  in  this  simple  case  neither  the  renewed  application  of  the 
conditions  (4)  nor  the  general  formula  for  the  integral  was  necessary.  It  often 
happens  that  both  the  integrating  factor  and  the  integral  nan  be  recognized  at  once 
as  above. 

If  the  equation  does  not  suggest  an  integrating  factor,  the  question 
arises.  Is  there  any  integrating  factor  ?  In  the  case  -of  two  variables 
(§94)  there  always  was  an  integrating  factor.  In  the  case  of  three 
variables  there  may  be  none.   For 


„„      „dn  ,      dR      „„      „?/*  ,      dP 


If  these  equations  be  multiplied  by  R,  P,  Q  and  added  and  if  the  result 
be  simplified,  the  condition 

„/^Q      dR\  .  ^/dR      dP\  .   „/dP      dQ\      »  ,_ 

is  found  to  be  imposed  on  P,  Q,  R  if  there  is  to  be  an  integrating  fac- 
tor. This  is  called  the  condition  of  integrahility.  For  it  may  be  shown 
conversely  that  if  the  condition  (5)  is  satisfied,  the  equation  may  be 
integrated. 

Suppose  an  attempt  to  integrate  (1)  be  made  as  follows :  First  assume 
that  one  of  the  variables  is  constant  (naturally,  that  one  which  will 
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make  the  resulting  equation  simplest  to  integrate),  say  x.  Then 
Pdx  +  Qdy  =  0.  Now  integrate  this  simplified  equation  with  an  inte- 
grating factor  or  otherwise,  and  let  F{x,  y,  x)  =s  ^(z)  be  the  integral, 
where  the  constant  C  is  taken  as  a  function  ^  of  x.  Next  try  to  deter- 
mine ^  so  that  the  integral  F(x,y,  z)  ^  ^(z)  will  satisfy  (1).  To  do 
this,  differentiate ; 

Compare  this  equation  with  (1).    Then  the  equations* 

F^  =  \p,      f;  =  xq,      (f;  -  xfl)  rf«  =  rf* 

must  hold.  The  third  equation  (F,  —  \R)  dx  =  d^  may  be  integrated 
provided  the  coefficient  S  =  F^  —  \R  of  dz  is  a  function  of  z  and  ^, 
that  is,  of  z  and  F  alone.  This  is  so  in  case  the  condition  (5)  holds.  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  integration  of  the  equation  (1)  for  which  (5) 
holds  reduces  to  the  succession  of  two  integrations  of  the  type  discussed 
in  Chap.  VIII. 

As  an  example  take  {2x^  +  2x1/  +  2x2^  +  l)dx  +  (^  +  2zdz  =  0.  The  condition 
(2x«  +  2xy  +  2xz^  +  1)0  +  i  (-  4x«)  +  2«(2x)  =  0 

of  integrability  is  satisfied.  The  greatest  simplification  will  be  had  by  making  x 
constant.  Then  dy  +  2  zdz  =  0  and  y  +  ^^  =  ^  (x).   Compare 

dy  +  2zdz  =  d^    and    (2x«  +  2xy  +  2xz«  +  l)dx  +  dy  +  2zdz  =  0. 
Then  X  =  l,        —  (2aJ«  +  2xy  +  2xz*  +  l)dx  =  d0; 

or  —  (2x*  +  l  +  2x^)dx  =  d0    or    d^  +  2x0dx  =— (2x*  +  l)dx. 

This  is  the  linear  type  with  the  integrating  factor  e'^.  Then 

e^idUp  +  2x^dx)  =-  e«*(2x«  +  l)dx     or     c*"^  =-  rc*"(2x«  +  l)dx  +  C. 
Hence  y  +  z*  +  e-^  {e^(2x^  +  1) dx  =  Ce-^  or  e^(y  +  z«)  +  Ce^(2x^  +  l)dx  =  0 

is  the  solution.  It  may  be  noted  that  e^  is  the  integrating  factor  for  the  original 
equation : 

c^[(2x«  +  2xy  +  2x2«  +  l)dx  +  dy  +  2zdz]  =  dre«*(y  +  ««)  +  rc*"(2x«  +  l)dxl. 

To  complete  the  proof  that  the  equation  (1)  is  integrable  if  (6)  is  satisfied,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  when  the  condition  is  satisfied  the  coefficient  iS  =  F^  ~  VS 
is  a  function  of  z  and  F  alone.  Let  it  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  x,  F,  z  instead 
of  X,  y,  z.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  derivative  of  iS  by  x  when  F  and  z  are 
constant  is  zero.  By  the  formulas  for  change  of  variable 

y..     \Wf.z     \bFl  dx '         \dvl^,n~  W/x,.  ay ' 
*  Here  the  factor  X  is  not  an  integrating  factor  of  (1),  but  only  of  the  reduced  equation 
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But       1?;;  =  XP  and  f;  =  XQ,  and  hence  Q  f^     -P(^     =Q^^ 


Now  m  =A/?f:_xB\= 

Henoe  ( — )     =X( )+^ ^ 


e»F      aXB      d\P     d\R 
dzdx       dx        dz        ^ 


ax 


ras\    _\/^_5B\  .  ^ax     ^ax 


and  r— j     =X/^-— j  +  Q— -iJ 

-" '©..-(i)I-[C-i)-K^-S)]-4«l-S] 

Laa;        ay  J 

where  a  term  has  been  added  in  the  first  bracket  and  subtracted  in  the  second. 
Now  as  X  is  an  integrating  factor  for  Pdx  +  Qdy,  it  follows  that  (XQ)^  =  (XP),  ;  and 
only  the  first  bracket  remains.  By  the  condition  of  integrability  this,  too,  vanishes 
and  hence  iS  as  a  function  of  x,  F,  z  does  not  contain  x  but  is  a  function  of  F  and 
z  alone,  as  was  to  be  proved. 

11&.  It  has  been  seen  that  if  the  equation  (1)  is  integrable,  there  is 
an  integrating  factor  and  the  condition  (5)  is  satisfied ;  also  that  con- 
versely if  the  condition  is  satisfied  the  equation  may  be  integrated. 
Geometrically  this  means  that  the  infinity  of  planar  elements  defined 
oy  the  equation  can  be  grouped  upon  a  family  of  surfaces  F(xy  yyz)  =  C 
to  which  they  are  tangent.  If  the  condition  of  integrability  is  not  satis- 
fied, the  planar  elements  cannot  be  thus  grouped  into  surfaces.  Never- 
theless if  a  surface  G  (x,  y,  «)  =  0  be  given,  the  planar  element  of  (1) 
which  passes  through  any  point  (x^,  y^,  z^  of  the  surface  will  cut  the 
surface  G  =  0  in  a  certain  lineal  element  of  the  surface.  Thus  upon  the 
surface  C?  (x,  y,  «)  =  0  there  will  be  an  infinity  of  lineal  elements,  one 
through  each  point,  which  satisfy  the  given  equation  (1).  And  these 
elements  may  be  grouped  into  curves  lying  upon  the  surface.  If  the 
equation  (1)  is  integrable,  these  curves  will  of  course  be  the  intersections 
of  the  given  surface  G  =  0  with  the  surfaces  F=C  defined  by  the 
integral  of  (1). 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  curves  upon  G  (x,  y,  «)  =  0  which  are 
the  integrals  of  (1),  in  case  (5)  does  not'possess  an  integral  of  the  form 
F(Xj  y,  z)  =  C,  is  as  follows.   Consider  the  two  equations 

Pdx  +  Qdy  +  Rdz  =  0,         G'Jlx  +  G'^dy  +  G'^dx  =  0, 

of  which  the  first  is  the  given  differential  equation  and  the  second  is 
the  differential  equation  of  the  given  surface.    From  these  equations 
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one  of  the  differentials,  say  dzy  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  correspond- 
ing variable  z  may  also  be  eliminated  by  substituting  its  value  obtained 
by  solving  G  (x,  y,  z)  =  0.  Thus  there  is  obtained  a  differential  equa- 
tion Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0  connecting  the  other  two  variables  x  and  y.  The 
integral  of  this,  F{x,  y)  =  C,  consists  of  a  family  of  cylinders  which  cut 
the  given  surface  G  =  0  in  the  curves  which  satisfy  (1). 

Consider  the  equation  ydx  +  xdy  —  (x  +  y  +  z)  (2z  =  0.  This  does  not  satisfy  the 
condition  (6)  and  hence  is  not  completely  integrable ;  but  a  set  of  integral  curves 
may  be  found  on  any  assigned  surface.  If  the  surface  be  the  plane  z  =  x  +  y,  then 

ydx  +  xdy  —  (x  +  y  +  z)(22  =  0    and    dz  =  dx  -{-dy 

give  (x  -}■  z)dx  +  {y  +  z)dy  =  0    or    (2x  +  y)(Zx  +  (2 y  +  x)dy  =  0 

by  eliminating  dz  and  z.  The  resulting  equation  is  exact.   Hence 

X*  +  xy  +  y*  =  C    and    2  =  x  +  y 

give  the  curves  which  satisfy  the  equation  and  lie  in  the  plane. 

If  the  equation  (1)  were  integrable,  the  integral  curves  may  be  used  to  obtain 
the  integral  surfaces  and  thus  to  accomplish  the  complete  integration  of  the  equa- 
tion by  Mayer's  method.  For  suppose  that  F(x,  y,  z)  =  C  were  the  integral  surfaces 
and  that  F(x,  y,  z)  =  F(0, 0,  Zq)  were  that  particular  surface  cutting  the  z-axis  at  Zq. 
The  family  of  planes  y  =  Xx  through  the  z-axis  would  cut  the  surface  in  a  series 
of  curves  which  would  be  integral  curves,  and  the  surface  could  be  regarded  as 
generated  by  these  curves  as  the  plane  turned  about  the  axis.  To  reverse  these 
considerations  let  y  =  Xx  and  dy  =  \dx ;  by  these  relations  eliminate  dy  and  y  from 
(1)  and  thus  obtain  the  differential  equation  Mdx  +  Ndz  =  0  of  the  intersections 
of  the  planes  with  the  solutions  of  (1).  Integrate  the  equation  aB/(x, z,\)  =  C  and 
determine  the  constant  so  that/(x,  z,  X)  =/(0,  z^,  X).  For  any  value  of  X  this  gives 
the  intersection  of  F(x,  y,  z)  =  F(0,  0,  Zq)  with  y  =  Xx.  Now  if  X  be  eliminated  by 
the  relation  X  =  y/x,  the  result  will  be  the  surface 

/ ^x,  2, 1)  =  /  (0,  Zo,  1^ ,    equivalent  to    F(x,  y,  z)  =  F(0,  0,  z^), 

which  is  the  integral  of  (1)  and  passes  through  (0,  0,  Zq).  As  Zq  is  arbitrary,  the 
solution  contains  an  arbitrary  constant  and  is  the  general  solution. 

It  is  clear  that  instead  of  using  planes  through  the  z-axis,  planes  through  either 
of  the  other  axes  might  have  been  used,  or  indeed  planes  or  cylinders  through  any 
line  parallel  to  any  of  the  axes.  Such  modifications  are  frequently  necessary  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  substitution  /(O,  Zq,  X)  introduces  a  division  by  0  or  a  log  0  or 
some  other  impossibility.  For  instance  consider 

y*dx  +  zdy  —  ydz  =  0,        y  =  Xx,        dy  =  Xdx,        X*x*dx  +  Xzdx  —  Xxdz  =  0. 

Then  Xdx  +  ^^  ""  ^'^  =  0,    and    Xx  -  -  =/(x,  z,  X). 

x'  X 

But  here  /(O,  z^,  X)  is  impossible  and  the  solution  is  illusory.  If  the  planes  (y  ^  1)  =  Xx 
passing  through  a  line  parallel  to  the  z-axis  and  containing  the  point  (0, 1,  0)  had 
been  used,  the  result  would  be 

dy  =  Xdx,        (1  +  Xx)«dx  +  Xzdx  —  (1  +  Xx)  dz  =  0, 
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m 

or  dx  + ^    —  =  0,    and    x =/(«,  «,  X). 

Hence  x =  —  «a    or    x =  --  z^  =  C, 

1  +  Xx  ^  y  ® 

is  the  solution.  The  same  result  could  have  been  obtained  with  z  =  X:e  or  y  =  X  (x — a) 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  use/(x,  z,  X)  ==/(a,  z^,  X). 

BZERCI8S8 

1.  Test  these  equations  for  exactness ;  if  exact,  integrate ;  if  not  exact,  find  an 
integrating  factor  by  inspection  and  integrate : 

( "  ■     • " ...    -    .-.  -     -     .    . 


2.  Apply  the  test  of  integrability  and  integrate  these : 

{a)  (x«  —  y«  -  z«)dx  +  2xydy  +  2xzdz  =  0, 

Ifi)  (x  +  y«  +  z«  +  l)dx  +  2ydy  +  2zdz  =  0, 

(7)  (y  +  a)^dx  +  2(fy  =  (y  +  a)dz, 

(«)  (l-x«-2y«z)dz  =  2xzdx  +  2yz«dy, 

(e)  x«dx«  +  y^dy^  —  z«dz«  +  2xydxdy  =  0, 

(i")  z(xdx  +  ydy  +  «fe)«  =  (z*  —  x*  —  y*) (xdx  +  ydy  +  zdz)dz. 

3.  If  the  equation  is  homogeneous,  the  substitution  x  =  i«z,  y  =  vz,  frequently 
shortens  the  work.  Show  that  if  the  given  equation  satisfies  the  condition  of  inte- 
grability,  the  new  equation  will  satisfy  the  corresponding  condition  in  the  new 
variables  and  may  be  rendered  exact  by  an  obvious  integrating  factor.  Integrate : 

{a)  (y*  +  yz)dx-\-  (xz  +  z*)dy  +  (y«  -  xy)dz  =  0, 

ifi)  (x«y  -  y»  -  yh)dz  +  (xy«  -  x*z  -  x»)dy  +  (xy»  +  x«y)dz  =  0, 

(7)  (y*  +  y2  +  z^)dx  +  (x«  +  xz  +  z^dy  +  (x«  +  xy  +  y«)dz  =  0. 

4.  Show  that  (6)  does  not  hold ;  integrate  subject  to  the  relation  imposed : 

(a)  ydx  +  xdy  —  (x  -f  y -f  z)dg  =  0,        x  +  y  +  z  =  ib    or    y  =  kx, 
Ifi)  c{xdy  +  ydy)  +  Vl  -  a»x«  -  d^dz  =  0,        a«x«  +  6V  +  c«z*  =  1, 
(7)  dz  =  aydx  +  My,        y  =  ifcx    or    x*  +  y*  +  z*  =  1    or    y  =/(x). 

5.  Show  that  if  an  equation  is  integrable,  it  remains  integrable  after  any  change 
of  variables  from  x,  y,  z  to  u,  v,  to. 

6.  Apply  Mayer^s  method  to  sundry  of  Exs.  2  and  8. 

7.  Find  the  conditions  of  exactness  for  an  equation  in  four  variables  and  write 
the  formula  for  the  integration.  Integrate  with  or  without  a  factor : 

(a)  (2x  +  y*  +  2xz)dx  +  2xydy  +  x^dz  +  du  =  0, 

(fi)  yzudx  +  xzudy  +  xyudz  +  xyzdu  =0, 

(7)  (y  +  «  +  u)dx  +  (x  +  z  +  tt)dy  +  (x  +  y  +  u)dz  +  (x  +  y  +  z)du  =  0, 

(«)  tt(y +  z)dz  +  tt(y  +  z  +  l)dy  +  udz  — (y  +  2)du  =  0. 

8.  If  an  equation  in  four  variables  is  integrable,  it  must  be  so  when  any  one  of 
the  variables  is  held  constant.  Hence  the  four  conditions  of  integrability  obtained 
by  writing  (6)  for  each  set  of  three  coefficients  must  hold.  Show  that  the  conditions 
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are  satisfied  in  the  following  cases.  Find  the  integrals  by  a  generalization  of  the 
method  in  the  text  hj  letting  one  variable  be  constant  and  integrating  the  three 
remaining  terms  and  determining  the  constant  of  integration  as  a  function  of  the 
fourth  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  equations. 

(a)  z{y  +  z)dx  +  z(u  —  x)dy  +  y(x  —  u)dz  +  y (y  +  z)du  =  0, 
(/3)  uyzdx  +  uzx  log  xdy  +  uxy  log  xdz  —  xdu  =  0. 

9.  Try  to  extend  the  method  of  Mayer  to  such  as  the  above  in  Ex.  8. 

10.  If  O  (z,  y,  z)  r=  a  and  H{x,  y^z)  =  b  are  two  families  of  surfaces  defining  a 
family  of  curves  as  their  intersections,  show  that  the  equation 

(c^;  -  g:h;)  dx  +  {(r,H',  -  o-^.-)  dy  +  (<r^;  -  (T^:)  d*  =  o 

is  the  equation  of  the  planar  elements  perpendicular  to  the  curves  at  every  point 
of  the  curves.  Find  the  conditions  on  O  and  H  that  there  shall  be  a  family  of  sur- 
faces which  cut  all  these  curves  orthogonally.  Determine  whether  the  curves  below 
have  orthogonal  trajectories  (surfaces) ;  and  if  they  have,  find  the  surfaces : 

(a)  y  =  X  +  a,  2  =  X  +  6,  (/J)  y  =  ox  +  1,  2  =  te, 

(7)  x«  +  y«  =  a«,  2  =  6,  («)  xy  =  a,  x«  =  6, 

{«)  x«  +  y«  +  ««  =  a«,  xy  =  6,  (r)  x«  +  2y«  +  8««  =  a,  xy  +  «  =  6, 

(17)  log  xy  =  02,  X  +  y  +  «  =  6,  (^)  y  =  2  ox  +  a*,  2  =  26x  +  6*. 

11.  Extend  the  work  of  proposition  8,  §  94,  and  Ex.  11,  p.  284,  to  find  the  normal 
derivative  of  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  and  to  show  that  the  singular  solution  may 
be  looked  for  among  the  factors  of  //.-^  =  0. 

12.  If  F  =  Pi  +  Qj  +  iSk  be  formed,  show  that  (1)  becomes  F«(2r  =  0.  Show 
that  the  condition  of  exactness  is  VxF  =  0  by  expanding  VxF  as  the  formal  vector 
product  of  the  operator  V  and  the  vector  F  (see  §  78).  Show  further  that  the  condi- 
tion of  integrability  is  F«(VxF)  =  0  by  similar  formal  expansion. 

13.  In  Ex.  10  consider  VQ  and  VH,  Show  these  vectors  are  normal  to  the  sur- 
faces 6  =  a.  If  =  6,  and  hence  infer  that  (y67)x(ViT)  is  the  direction  of  the  inter- 
section. Finally  explain  why  di»{^GxVH)  =  0  is  the  differential  equation  of  the 
orthogonal  family  if  there  be  such  a  family.  Show  that  this  vector  form  of  the  family 
reduces  to  the  form  above  given. 

111.  Systems  of  simultaneous  equations.  The  two  equations 

dy      M/        ^        dz       ,        ,  ■  ^ 

^  =  /(^,  y, «),     ^  =  ^(^'  y^  *)  (^) 

in  the  two  dependent  variables  y  and  z  and  the  independent  variable  x 
constitute  a  set  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  order.  It  is  more 
customary  to  write  these  equations  in  the  form 

dx        ^        dy        ^        dz 
X(x,  y,  z)       y(x,  y,  z)      Z(x,  y,  z)'  ^  ^ 

which  is  symmetric  in  the  differentials  and  where  X:Y:  Z  =  l:f:g. 
At  any  assigned  point  x^,  y^,  z^  of  space  the  ratios  dx  xdy  xdz  of  the 
differentials  are  determined  by  substitution  in  (7).  Hence  the  equations 
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fix  a  definite  direction  at  each  point  of  space,  that  is,  they  determine  a 
lineal  element  through  each  point  The  problem  of  integration  is  to 
combine  these  lineal  elements  into  a  family  of  curves  F(Xj  y,  «)  =  C^, 
G  (Xf  y,  x)  =  Cj,  depending  on  two  parameters  C^  and  C,,  one  curve  pass- 
ing through  each  point  of  space  and  having  at  that  point  the  direction 
determined  by  the  equations. 

For  the  formal  integration  there  are  several  allied  methods  of  pro* 
cedure.   In  the  first  place  it  may  happen  that  two  of 

^^dy  d^^dz  dx_^dz 

Z""T'  Y^'z'         Y""Z 

are  of  such  a  form  as  to  contain  only  the  variables  whose  differential* 
enter.  In  this  case  these  two  may  be  integrated  and  the  two  solutions 
taken  together  give  the  family  of  curves.  Or  it  may  happen  that  one 
and  only  one  of  these  equations  can  be  integrated.  Let  it  be  the  first 
and  suppose  that  F(x,  y)  =  C^  is  the  integral.  By  means  of  this  inte- 
gral the  variable  x  may  be  eliminated  from  the  second  of  the  equations 
or  the  variable  y  from  the  third.  In  the  respective  cases  there  arises 
an  equation  which  may  be  integrated  in  the  form  (T(y,  «,  C^)  =  C,  or 
G(x,  «,  F)=iC^^  and  this  result  taken  with  F(a5,  y)  =  C^  will  determine 
the  family  of  curves. 

xdx     ydy     dz 
Consider  the  example  —  =  =-=^  =  —  Here  the  two  eqoations 

yz       xz       y 

xdx     ydy        ,    xdx      . 
—  =  ^-i    and    —  =  dz 

y         X  z 

are  integrable  with  the  results  z'  —  y"  =  C^,  x'  —  2'  =  C,,  and  these  two  integrals 
constitute  the  solution.  The  solution  might,  of  course,  appear  in  very  different 
form ;  for  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  of  equations  F(z,  y,  z,  C^)  =  0, 
O  (x,  y, «,  Cj)  =  0  which  will  intersect  in  the  curves  of  intersection  of  x*  —  y*  =  C^ , 
and  X*  —  z*  =  C, .  In  fact  (y*  +  C^)*  =  {z^  +  C,)'  is  clearly  a  solution  and  could 
replace  either  of  those  found  above.  .        . 

Consider  the  example  — =  — =-  = .  Here 

*^    x«-y«-««      2xy      2xz 

dy     dz 

-^  =  — ,    with  the  integral    y  =  C,«, 

y       z 

is  the  only  equation  the  integral  of  which  can  be  obtained  directly.  If  y  be  elimi- 
nated by  means  of  this  first  integral,  there  results  the  equation 

-^ =  ^    or    2x«ix  +  r(C,«+l)««-x«]d«  =  0. 

x«-(C«+l)z«      2x«  TLV   IT   /  J 

This  Is  homogei^eous  and  may  be  integrated  with  a  factor  to  give 

x«  +  (Cf +  1)««  =  C^    or    x«  +  y«  +  «'  =  C^. 
Hence  y  =  C^z,        x«  +  y*  +  «*  =  C^ 

is  the  solution,  and  represents  a  certain  family  of  circles. 
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Another  method  of  attack  is  to  use  composition  and  division. 

Here  X,  /jl,  v  may  be  chosen  as  any  functions  of  (x,  y,  z).  It  may  be 
possible  so  to  choose  them  that  the  last  expression,  taken  with  one  of 
the  first  three,  gives  an  equation  which  may  be  integrated.  With  this 
first  integral  a  second  may  be  obtained  as  before.  Or  it  may  be  that 
two  different  choices  of  X,  fi,  y  can  be  made  so  as  to  give  the  two  desired 
integrals.  Or  it  may  be  possible  so  to  select  two  sets  of  multipliers  that 
the  equation  obtained  by  setting  the  two  expressions  equal  may  be 
solved  for  a  first  integral.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  choose  X,  ^,  v  so 
that  the  denominator  XX  +  fiY  +  vZ  =  0,  and  so  that  the  numerator 
(which  must  vanish  if  the  denominator  does)  shall  give  an  equation 

Xdx  +  ,idf/  +  vdz  =  0  (9) 

which  satisfies  the  condition  (5)  of  integrability  and  may  be  integrated 
by  the  methods  of  §  109. 

Consider  the  equations  -r =  -— ? = .  Here  take  X,  u,  r 

x^  +  y^  +  yz     x^  +  y^-xz      (x  +  y)«  ^^ 

as  1,  —  1,  —  1 ;  then  \X  +  fiY  ■{■  pZ=:0  and  dx  —  dy^dz  =  0  is  integrable  as 

z  —  y  —  z  =  C^ .  This  may  be  used  to  obtain  another  integral.   But  another  choice 

of  X,  A/i,  r  as  2,  y,  0,  combined  with  the  last  expression,  gives 

xdx  +  ydx      _      dz         ^^    log(2«  +  y«)  =  log.«  +  C,. 


{x«  +  y«)(x  +  y)     (x  +  y)z 
Hence  x  —  y  —  z  =  Cj    and    z*  +  y«  =  C^« 

will  serve  as  solutions.  This  is  shorter  than  the  method  of  elimination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  equations  just  solved  are  homogeneous.  The  substi- 
tution z  =  la,  y  =  oz  might  be  tried.  Then 

udz  +  zdu  _  vdz  +  zdv  _    dz    _       zdu        _        zdv 

du  dv  dz 


or 


v^  —  uv-^  V     tt*  —  ur  —  u      z 


Now  the  first  equations  do  not  contain  z  and  may  be  solved.  This  always  happens 
in  the  homogeneous  case  and  may  be  employed  if  no  shorter  method  suggests  itself. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all  these  methods  apply  equally  to 
the  case  where  there  are  more  than  three  equations.  The  geometric 
picture,  however,  fails,  although  the  geometric  language  may  be  contin- 
ued if  one  wishes  to  deal  with  higher  dimensions  than  three.  In  some 
cases  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  variable,  as 

dx      du      dz      dt  dt  ,^^^ 
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is  useful  in  solving  a  set  of  equations  which  originally  contained  only 
three  variables.  This  is  particularly  true  when  -X,  7,  Z  are  linear  with 
constant  coefi&cients,  in  which  case  the  methods  of  §  98  may  be  applied 
with  t  as  independent  variable. 

112.  Simultaneous  differential  equations  of  higher  order,  as 


-4-y%%'  S-4'''f'^) 


especially  those  of  the  second  order  like  these,  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  mechanics;  for  the  acceleration  requires  second  derivatives 
with  respect  to  the  time  for  its  expression,  and  the  forces  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  coordinates  and  velocities.  The  complete  integration  of 
such  equations  requires  the  expression  of  the  dependent  variables  as 
functions  of  the  independent  variable,  generally  the  time,  with  a  num- 
ber of  constants  of  integration  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  the 
equations.  Frequently  even  when  the  complete  integrals  cannot  be 
found,  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  some  integrations  and  replace  the 
given  system  of  equations  by  fewer  equations  or  equations  of  lower 
order  containing  some  constants  of  integration. 

No  special  or  general  rules  will  be  laid  down  for  the  integration  of 
systems  of  higher  order.  In  each  case  some  particular  combinations  of 
the  equations  may  suggest  themselves  which  will  enable  an  integration 
to  be  performed.*  In  problems  in  mechanics  the  principles  of  energy, 
momentum,  and  moment  of  momentum  frequently  suggest  combinations 
leading  to  integrations.   Thus  if 

x"  =  Xy         y"  =  F,         z"  =  Z, 

where  accents  denote  differentiation  with  respect  to  the  time,  be  multi- 
plied by  dx,  dyj  dz  and  added,  the  result 

x''dx  +  y'^dy  +  z''dz  =  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  (11) 

contains  an  exact  differential  on  the  left ;  then  if  the  expression  on  the 
right  is  an  exact  differential,  the  integration 

J  (a;«  +  y"*  +  ^"^  =  Cxdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  +  C  (ll*) 

*  It  is  possible  to  dififerentiate  tlie  given  equations  repeatedly  and  eliminate  all  the 
dependent  variables  except  one.  The  resulting  differential  equation,  say  in  x  and  ^  may 
then  be  treated  by  the  methods  of  previous  chapters ;  but  this  is  rarely  successful  except 
when  the  equation  is  linear. 
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can  be  perforiBed.  This  is  the  primtiple  of  emerge  in  its  simplest  form. 
If  two  of  the  equations  are  multiplied  by  the  chief  variable  of  the  other 
and  subtncted,  the  result  is 

yr"  — xy  =  yX--xF  (li') 

aiyl  the  expression  on  the  left  is  again  an  exact  differential;  if  the 
right-hand  side  reduces  to  a  constant  or  a  functioQ  of  t^  then 

y^-^^Jm-^c  (12') 

is  an  int^;ial  of  the  equations.  This  is  the  primnpU  of  wutmeni  of 
mow^emtuwu   If  the  equations  can  be  multiplied  by  constants  as 

/Lc"  +  wy"  +  «"  =  M  +  w  F  +  nZ,  (13) 

so  that  the  expression  on  the  right  reduces  to  a  function  of  tj  an  inte- 
gration may  be  performed.  This  is  the  principle  of  wuimentuwu  These 
three  are  the  most  commonly  usable  devices. 

As  an  ezmmple :  Let  a  particle  move  in  a  plane  gabject  to  forces  attracting  it 
toward  the  axes  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  mass  and  to  the  distance  from 
the  axes ;  discuss  the  motion.   Here  the  equations  of  motion  are  merely 

Then     «l«g  +  «I|rg=-t(x«Ix  +  »dy)    «>d     (|)%  gy=_t(^+,^)+C. 

In  this  case  the  two  principles  of  energy  and  moment  of  momentum  give  two 
integrals  and  the  equations  are  reduced  to  two  of  the  first  order.  But  as  it  happens^ 
the  original  equations  could  be  integrated  directly  as 

g-—-.    (1)'=-'^*^.    7gis=' 

g*=-M».     (D'.-^....,    5=fe^=*. 

The  constants  C^  and  K^  of  integration  have  been  written  as  squares  because  they 
are  necessarily  positive.  The  complete  integration  gives 

Vkx  =  Csin  (Vtt  +  Ci),       Viy  =  JTsin  (Vit  +  K^. 

As  another  example :  A  particle,  attracted  toward  a  point  by  a  force  equal  to 
r/m^  +  AVr*  per  unit  mass,  where  m  is  the  mass  and  h  is  the  double  areal  velocity 
and  r  is  the  distance  from  the  point,  is  projected  perpendicularly  to  the  radius  vec- 
tor at  the  distance  VmA ;  discuss  the  motion.  In  polar  coordinates  the  equations 
of  motion  are 


m 
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The  secona  Integrates  directly  as  r^d^/dt  =  h  where  the  constant  of  integration  h 
is  twice  the  areal  velocity.  Now  substitute  in  the  first  to  eliminate  ^. 


h*  dh  r  /dr\^        r«      ^ 


Now  as  the  particle  is  projected  perpendicularly  to  the  radius,  dr/dt  =  0  at  the 
start  when  r  =  VmA.   Hence  the  constant  C  is  h/m.  Then 

dr  i^d^  "vmhdr 

=  (ft    and    — ^  =  (ft   give    =d^. 


\m     m»  \        km 

Hence  VSS^1  =  ^  +  C    or    ^-±  =  1^. 

\r*      A  r^     Am  mA 

Now  if  it  be  assumed  that  ^  =  0  at  the  start  when  r  =  VmA,  we  find  C  =  Ot 

ffih 
Hence  r*  = is  the  orbit 

To  find  the  relation  between  ^  and  the  time, 

tndth 

r^d^=zhdt    or    ^  =  ctt    or    t=:mtan-V« 

1  +  ^ 

if  the  time  be  taken  as  t  =  0  when  ^  =  0.  Thus  the  orbit  is  found,  the  expression 
of  ^  as  a  function  of  the  time  is  found,  and  the  expression  of  r  as  a  function  of  the 
time  is  obtainable.  The  problem  is  comfdetely  solved.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
constants  of  integration  have  been  determined  after  each  integration  by  the  initial 
conditions.  This  simplifies  the  subsequent  integrations  which  might  in  fact  be 
impossible  in  terms  of  elementary  functions  without  this  simplification* 


,<:^•iw^;^ 


1.  Integrate  these  equations : 

dx     dy      dz  .     dx     dy        dz 


yz     xz      xy  y*      x*      x*y  V 

.  ^  dx     dy     dz  .  dx     dy        dz 


oa     yz     xy  yz     xz     x  +  y 

/  \       dx_dy  _     dz  /m    ^  _      ^V      _       ^ 

\*) —  —  —  T~, — 5»  '»' 


V       X       l  +  ««  '      -1      8y  +  4«      2y  +  6« 

dx  dy  dz 


2.  Integrate  the  equations :  (a) 


bz  —  qf     cx  —  az     ay  —  hx 


.         dx          dy          dz  .     dx  dy          dz 

x«  +  y*      2xy     xz  ■{- yz  y  •\- z  x  +  «     x  +  y 

...         dx                 dy                 dz  i  \       ^  _      ^V      _      ^ 

yp)  zn — TTH  —  7m — ziT  =  m; — Ti^*  (*) 


y«x  — 2x*   2y*  — x*y  «(x«  — y«)      x(y  — «)   y(«  — x)   «(x  — y) 

dx   _   dy   _   (to  .  .    dx   _  —dy     _   dg 

x(y9-«»)'"y(z«-xa)"z(x«-y«)'  ^''^  x(y«-2;«)  "yC^^  +  x^  ""^Cx'  +  y*)' 

y— «  x+y  x+z  y—z  x+y+t  «+f+t 
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3.  Show  that  the  differential  equations  of  the  orthogonal  trajectories  (corvee 
of  the  family  of  surfaces  F  (2,  y,  2)  =  C  9xe  dxidy  :dz  =  F^^:  F^iF, ,  Find  the  curree 
which  cut  the  following  families  of  surfaces  orthogonally : 

(a)  a«x«  +  62y«  +  c«««  =  0,        (/5)  «y«  =  C,  (y)  y«  =  Cxz, 

(a)  y  =  X  tan (2  +  C),  (c)  y  =  2  tan  Cz,        (0  ^  =  ^^« 

4.  Show  that  the  solution  of  dzidy  :dz  =  X :  T : Z,  where  JT,  F,  Z  are  linear 
expressions  in  z,  y,  2,  can  always  be  found  provided  a  certain  cubic  equation  can 
be  solved. 

5.  Show  that  the  solutions  of  the  two  equations 

where  T,  T^,  T^  are  functions  of  t,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  the  equation  as 

I  (x  +  ly)  +  xr(x  +  ly)  =  r^  +  /r, 

after  multiplying  one  by  Z,  and  by  determining  X  as  a  root  of 

xa  -  (a  +  60X  +  ay  -  a^  =  0. 

6.  Solve:  (a)  t^  +  2(x-  y)  =  i,        t^  +  x  +  6y  =  <«, 

at  at 

(fi)  tdx  =  (t-  2x)dt,  tdy  =  (te  +  ty  +  2aj  -  ()<tt, 

.  .         2dx  mdy  Tidz  dt 

mn(y^z)      nl(z  —  x)      lm(x  —  y)       t 

7.  A  particle  moves  in  vacuo  in  a  vertical  plane  under  the  force  of  gravity  alone. 
Integrate.  Determine  the  constants  if  the  particle  starts  from  the  origin  with  a 
velocity  V  and  at  an  angle  of  a  degrees  with  the  horizontal  and  at  the  time  t  =  0. 

8.  Same  problem  as  in  Ex.  7  except  that  the  particle  moves  in  a  medium  which 
resists  proportionately  to  the  velocity  of  the  particle. 

9.  A  particle  moves  in  a  plane  about  a  center  of  force  which  attracts  proportion- 
ally to  the  distance  from  the  center  and  to  the  mass  of  the  particle. 

10.  Same  as  Ex.  9  but  with  a  repulsive  force  instead  of  an  attracting  force. 

11.  A  particle  is  projected  parallel  to  a  line  toward  wliich  it  is  attracted  with 
a  force  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  line. 

12.  Same  as  Ex.  11  except  that  the  force  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  and  only  the  path  of  the  particle  is  wanted. 

13.  A  particle  is  attracted  toward  a  center  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance.   Find  the  orbit. 

14.  A  particle  is  placed  at  a  point  which  repels  vrith  a  constant  force  under 
which  the  particle  moves  away  to  a  distance  a  where  it  strikes  a  peg  and  is 
deflected  off  at  a  right  angle  with  undiminished  velocity.  Find  the  orbit  of  the 
subsequent  motion. 

15.  Show  that  equations  (7)  may  be  written  in  the  form  drxF  =  0.  Find  the 
condition  on  F  or  on  X,  F,  Z  that  the  integral  curves  have  orthogonal  surfaces. 
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113.  Introduction  to  partial  differential  equations.  An  equation 
which  contains  a  dependent  variable,  two  or  more  independent  varia- 
bles, and  one  or  more  partial  derivatives  of  the  dependent  variable 
with  respect  to  the  independent  variables  is  called  a  ^ar^ioZ  differential 
equation.   The  equation 

is  clearly  a  linear  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  in  one 
dependent  and  two  independent  variables.  The  discussion  of  this  equa- 
tion preliminary  to  its  integration  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
concept  oi  planar  elements^  and  the  discussion  will  immediately  suggest 
the  method  of  integration. 

When  any  point  (05^,  y^,  z^  of  space  is  given,  the  coefficients  P,  Q,  R 
in  the  equation  take  on  definite  values  and  the  derivatives  p  and  q 
are  connected  by  a  linear  relation.  Now  any  planar  element  through 
(Xq,  y^,  z^  may  be  considered  as  specified  by  the  two  slopes  p  and  q ;  for 

it  is  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  plane  «  —  «o  ~  J^  (^ ""  ^0)  "^  S'  (^  ~  ^o) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point.  This  plane  contains  the  line  or  lineal 
element  whose  direction  is 

dx:dy:dz=P:Q:R,  (15) 

because  the  substitution  of  P,  Q,  R  for  dx  =  x  —  x^y  dy  =  y  —  y^^ 
dz  =  z  —  z^  in  the  plane  gives  the  original  equation  Pp  +  Qq  —  R, 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  planar  elements  defined  by  (14),  of  which 
there  are  an  infinity  through  each  point  of  space,  are  so  related  that  all 
which  pass  through  a  given  point  of  space  pass  through  a  certain  line 
through  that  point,  namely  the  line  (15). 

Now  the  problem  of  integrating  the  equation  (14)  is  that  of  grouping 
the  planar  elements  which  satisfy  it  into  surfaces.  As  at  each  point 
they  are  already  grouped  in  a  certain  way  by  the  lineal  elements  through 
which  they  pass,  it  is  first  advisable  to  group  these  lineal  elements  into 
curves  by  integrating  the  simultaneous  equations  (15).  The  integrals 
of  these  equations  are  the  curves  defined  by  two  families  of  surfaces 
F(Xf  y,  z)  =  Cj  and  G  (x,  y,  z)  —  C^,  These  curves  are  called  the  charao- 
teristic  curves  or  merely  the  characteristics  of  the  equation  (14).  Through 
each  lineal  element  of  these  curves  there  pass  an  infinity  of  the  planar  ele- 
ments which  satisfy  (14).  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  these  curves  be  in 
any  wise  grouped  into  surfaces,  the  planar  elements  of  the  surfaces  must 
satisfy  (14) ;  for  through  each  point  of  the  surfaces  will  pass  one  of  the 
curves,  and  the  planar  element  of  the  surface  at  that  point  must  there- 
fore pass  through  the  lineal  element  of  the  curve  and  hence  satisfy  (14). 
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To  group  the  curves  F(aj,  y,  «)  s=  C^,  G(a5,  y,  z)  =  C,  which  depend 
on  two  parameters  C^,  C^  into  a  surface,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  intro- 
duce some  functional  relation  C^^f{C^  between  the  parameters  so 
that  when  one  of  them,  as  C^,  is  given,  the  other  is  determined,  and 
thus  a  particular  curve  of  the  family  is  fixed  by  one  parameter  alone 
and  will  sweep  out  a  surface  as  the  parameter  varies.  Hence  to  integrate 
(14),  first  integrate  (15)  and  then  write 

G(a5,y,  «)  =  »[F(aj,y,«)]     or     ♦(F,  G)  =  0,  (16) 

where  O  denotes  any  arbitrary  function.  This  will  be  the  integral  of 
(14)  and  will  contain  an  arbitrary  function  O. 

As  an  example,  hitegrate  (y  —  z)p  +  (;e  —  x)g  =  x  —  y.  Here  the  equations 

— -  =  — ^  =  -—    give    x«  +  y«  +  z«  =  C,,    x+y  +  «  =  C- 
y— «     z—x     x—y 

as  the  two  integrals.   Hence  the  eolation  of  the  given  equation  is 

x  +  y  +  z  =  #{x«  +  y«  +  ««)    or    *(x«  +  y«  +  ««,  x  +  y  +  «)  =  0, 

where  ^  denotes  an  arbitrary  function.  The  arbitrary  function  allows  a  solution 
to  be  determined  which  shall  pass  through  any  desired  curve ;  for  if  the  curve  be 
/(x,  y,  t)  =  0,  ^  (x,  y,  z)  =  0,  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  z  from  the  four  simiiltaneous 
equations 

F(x,  y,  z)  =  Ci,        O (x,  y,  z)  =  C„       /(x,  y,  z)  =  0,        ^(x,  y,  «)  =  0 

will  express  the  condition  that  the  four  surfaces  meet  in  a  point,  that  is,  that  the 
curve  given  by  the  first  two  will  cut  that  given  by  the  second  two ;  and  this  elimi- 
nation will  determine  a  relation  between  the  two  parameters  C^  and  C,  which  will 
be  precisely  the  relation  to  express  the  fact  that  the  integral  curves  cut  the  given 
curve  and  that  consequently  the  surface  of  integral  curves  passes  through  the  given 
curve.  Thus  in  the  particular  case  here  considered,  suppose  the  solution  were  to 
pass  through  the  curve  y  =  x',  z  =  x ;  then 

x«  +  y«  +  z«  =  Ci,        x-k-y-k-z^C^,        y^x\       «  =  « 
give  2x«  +  x*  =  Ci,        x«  +  2x  =  Cj, 

whence  (C|  +  2  C,  -  C^f  +  8  Cj*  -  24  C^  -  10  C^C^  =  0. 

The  substitution  of  C^  =  x^  +  y^  +  z*  and  C^^X'\-y •{•  z  in  this  equation  will 
give  the  solution  of  (y  —  z)i>  +  (^  —  x)  g  =  x  —  y  which  passes  through  the  parabola 
y  =  X*,  z  =  X. 

114.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  integral  of  an  ordinary  differ- 
ential equation  /(ar,  y,  y',  •  • ,  y^"^)  =  0  of  the  nth  order  contains  n  con- 
stants, and  that  conversely  if  a  system  of  curves  in  the  plane,  say 
F(a:,  y,  Cj,  •••,  CJ=  0,  contains  n  constants,  the  constants  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  equation  and  its  first  n  derivatives  with  respect 
to  X.  It  has  now  been  seen  that  the  integral  of  a  certain  partial 
differential  equation  contains  an  arbitrary  function,  and  it  might  be 
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inferred  that  the  elimination  of  an  arbitrary  function  would  give 
rise  to  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order.  To  show 
this,  suppose  F(a;,  y,  «)  =  *[G(aj,  y,  «)].    Then 

follow  from  partial  differentiation  with  respect  to  x  and  y;  and 

(f:g;  -  f^g:)p + (f;g:  -  f.-g.o^  =  f;g:  -  f:g; 

is  a  partial  differential  equation  arising  from  the  elimination  of  O'. 
More  generally,  the  elimination  of  n  arbitrary  functions  will  give  rise 
to  an  equation  of  the  nth  order;  conversely  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  integration  of  such  an  equation  would  introduce  n  arbitrary  func- 
tions in  the  general  solution. 

As  an  example,  eliminate  from  z  =  ^  (xy)  +  '1r{x-{-y)  the  two  arbitrary  func- 
tions ^  and  "ir.  The  first  differentiation  gives 

9S^  Sfm^  ftjiy 

Now  differentiate  again  and  let  r  =  —- ,  «  = ,  <  =  — -.  Then 

^  dx«         dxdy         ay« 

r--«=-.*'  +  (y  —  x)*"  .y,        «  -  f  =  *'  +  (y  --  a;)*" .«. 

These  two  equations  with  p  ~  g  =  (y  —  z)  ^'  make  three  from  which 

may  be  obtained  as  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  free  from 
*  and  "ir.  The  general  integral  of  this  equation  would  be  t  =  ^  (xy)  +  ^  (x  +  y)* 

A  partial  differential  equation  may  represent  a  certain  definite  type 
of  surface.  For  instance  by  definition  a  conoidal  surface  is  a  surface 
generated  by  a  line  which  moves  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  the  director 
plane,  and  cuts  a  given  line,  the  directrix.  If  the  director  plane  be  taken 
as  «  =  0  and  the  directrix  be  the  «-axis,  the  equations  of  any  line  of 
the  surface  are 

«  =  C„       y  =  C^,  with    c^==^(c;) 

as  the  relation  which  picks  out  a  definite  &mily  of  the  lines  to  form  a 
particular  conoidal  surface.  Hence  z  =  ^{y/x)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
general  equation  of  a  conoidal  surface  of  which  «  =  0  is  the  director 
plane  and  the  «-axis  the  directrix.  The  elimination  of  $  gives  px+qy=0 
as  the  differential  equation  of  any  such  conoidal  surface. 

Partial  differentiation  may  be  used  not  only  to  eliminate  arbitrary  func- 
tions, but  to  eliminate  constants.  For  if  an  equation /(as,  ^, «,  C^,  C^  =  0 
contained  two  constants,  the  equation  and  its  first  derivatives  with  respect 
to  X  and  y  would  yield  three  equations  from  which  the  constants  could 
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be  eliminated,  leaving  a  pai'tial  differential  equation  F(aj,  y,  «,  J3,  g')  =  0 
of  the  first  order.  If  there  had  been  five  constants,  the  equation  with 
its  two  first  derivatives  and  its  three  second  derivatives  with  respect 
to  X  and  y  would  give  a  set  of  six  equations  from  which  the  constants 
could  be  eliminated,  leaving  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order. 
And  so  on.  As  the  differential  equation  is  obtained  by  eliminating  the 
constants,  the  original  equation  will  be  a  solution  of  the  resulting  dif- 
ferential equation. 

For  example,  eliminate  from  z  =  Ax^  +  2  Bxy  +  Cy*  •}■  Dx-{-  Ey  the  five  con- 
stants. The  two  first  and  three  second  derivatives  are 

p  =  2-4x  +  2By  +  A      q  =  2Bx  +  2Cy-{- E,      r  =  2A,      «  =  2B,      t  =  2  C. 

Hence  z=— irz*— iiy*  —  axy  +  lMC  +  ^y 

is  the  differential  equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces.  The  family  of  surfaces  do 
not  constitute  the  general  solution  of  the  equation,  for  that  would  contain  two 
arbitrary  functions,  but  they  give  what  is  called  a  complete  aoUUion,  If  there  had 
been  only  three  or  four  constants,  the  elimination  would  have  led  to  a  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order  which  need  have  contained  only  one  or  two  of  the 
second  derivatives  instead  of  all  three  ;  it  would  also  have  been  possible  to  find  three 
or  two  simultaneous  partial  differential  equations  by  differentiating  in  different  ways. 

115.    If    f(x,  y,  z,  C,,  C^  =  0     and     F(x,  y,  z,  p,q)=-0  (17) 

are  two  equations  of  which  the  second  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
the  two  constants  from  the  first,  the  first  is  said  to  be  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  second.  That  is,  any  equation  which  contains  two  distinct 
arbitrary  constants  and  which  satisfies  a  partial  differential  equation  of 
the  first  order  is  said  to  be  a  complete  solution  of  the  differential  equa- 
tion. A  complete  solution  has  an  interesting  geometric  interpretation. 
The  differential  equation  F  =  0  defines  a  series  of  planar  elements 
through  each  point  of  space.  So  does  /(a?,  y,  z,  C^,  C^  =  0.  For  the 
tangent  plane  is  given  by 

dx 
with  f(x^,  y„  «„  Cj,  Q  =  0 

as  the  condition  that  C^  and  C,  shall  be  so  related  that  the  surface 
passes  through  (x^,  y^,  z^).  As  there  is  only  this  one  relation  between 
the  two  arbitrary  constants,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  planar  elements 
through  the  point.  As  f(x,  y,  z,  C^,  C^)  =  0  satisfies  the  differential  equa- 
tion, the  planar  elements  defined  by  it  are  those  defined  by  the  differen- 
tial equation.  Thus  a  complete  solution  establishes  an  arrangement  of 
the  planar  elements  defined  by  the  differential  equation  upon  a  family 
of  surfaces  dependent  upon  two  arbitrary  constants  of  integration. 


,^^-^»>+l 


(y-y.)  +  | 


(«-*«)  =  o 
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From  the  idea  of  a  solution  of  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the 
first  order  as  a  surface  pieced  together  from  planar  elements  which 
satisfy  the  equation,  it  appears  that  the  envelope  (p.  140)  of  any  family 
of  solutions  will  itself  be  a  solution ;  for  each  point  of  the  envelope  is 
a  point  of  tangency  with  some  one  of  the  solutions  of  the  family,  and 
the  planar  element  of  the  envelope  at  that  point  is  identical  with  the 
planar  element  of  the  solution  and  hence  satisfies  the  differential  equa- 
tion. This  observation  allows  the  general  solution  to  be  determined  from 
any  complete  solution.  For  if  in  /(x,  y,  «,  C^,  C^)  =  0  any  relation 
C^  =  ^(C^  is  introduced  between  the  two  arbitrary  constants,  there 
arises  a  family  depending  on  one  parameter,  and  the  envelope  of  the 
family  is  found  by  eliminating  C^  from  the  three  equations 

C.  =  *(C,),        ^  +  ^^^=0,        /=0.  (18) 

As  the  relation  C^  =  *(^i)  contains  an  arbitrary  function  *,  the  result 
of  the  elimination  may  be  considered  as  containing  an  arbitrary  func- 
tion even  though  it  is  generally  impossible  to  carry  out  the  elimination 
except  in  the  case  where  $  has  been  assigned  and  is  therefore  no  longer 
arbitrary. 

A  family  of  surfaces  /(x,  y,  «,  Cj,  C^)  =  0  depending  on  two  param- 
eters may  also  have  an  envelope  (p.  139).  This  is  found  by  eliminat- 
ing Cj  and  C,  from  the  three  equations 

^  =  0         ^  =  0 

This  surface  is  tangent  to  all  the  surfaces  in  the  complete  solution. 
This  envelope  is  called  the  singular  solution  of  the  partial  differential 
equation.  As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  differential  equations  (§  101),  the 
singular  solution  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  equation ;  *  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  eliminate  p  and  q  from  the  three  equations 

dF  dF 

^(a?,  y,  «,  i>,  7)  =  0,         ^  =  ^>         "h"^^' 

The  last  two  equations  express  the  fact  that  F(j}y  q)  =  0  regarded  as 
a  function  of  p  and  q  should  have  a  double  point  (§  57).  A  reference 
to  §  67  will  bring  but  another  point,  namely,  that  not  only  are  all  the 
surfaces  represented  by  the  complete  solution  tangent  to  the  singular 
solution,  but  so  is  any  surface  which  is  represented  by  the  general 
solution. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  oat  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  equations, 
extraneoos  lactors  may  arise  in  the  elimination,  whether  of  Ci,  C^  or  of  p,  q. 


f(x,  y,  z,  C„  C^  =  0,         1^  =  0,         ^ 
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1.  Integrate  these  linear  equations: 

{a)  xzp'hyzq  =  xy,  Wa(P  +  g)  =  «f  (7)  »*P  +  1^  =  «*, 

(d)  —yp  +  xq  +  l  +  z^  =  0,  (f )  yp  -  a^  =  aJ«  —  y«,        (0  («  +  z)p  =  y, 
(17)  x«p-xyg  +  y«  =  0,  (^)  (a-x)p  +  (6-y)g  =  c-«, 

(t)  |)tanx  + gtany  =  tanz,  («)  (y*  +  «*  — x*)p  — 2«yg  +  2x«  =  0. 

2.  Determine  the  integrals  of  the  preceding  equations  to  pass  through  the  curves : 

for    (a)  X*  +  y*  =  1,  z  =  0,         for    (/3)  y  =  0,  x  =  z, 
for    (7)  y  =  2x,  z  =  1,  for    (t)  x  =  z,  y  =  «. 

8.  Show  analytically  that  if  F(x,  y,  z)  =  C^  is  a  solution  of  (16),  it  is  a  solution 
of  (14).  State  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  solution  of  a  partial  differential  equa- 
tion, that  is,  by  the  statement  that  F(x,  y,  z)  =  C^  satisfies  the  equation.  Show  that 
the  equations 

P^+Q^  =  B    and    P^-l+Q^  +  R?l  =  0 
bx         by  dz         dy  dz 

are  equivalent  and  state  what  this  means.  Show  that  if  F=Ci  and  O  =  C^  are 
two  solutions,  then  F  =  ^  (G^  is  a  solution,  and  show  conversely  that  a  functional 
relation  must  exist  between  any  two  solutions  (see  §  62). 

4.  Generalize  the  work  in  the  text  along  the  analytic  lines  of  Ex.  8  to  estab- 
lish the  rules  for  integrating  a  linear  equation  in  one  dependent  and  four  or  n 
independent  variables.   In  particular  show  that  the  integral  of 

_    3z                ^    dz       ^          ,         ,           dXi  dZm       dz 

Pj \""  +  Pn  —  =  Ph+1    depends  on        ' — 


axi  •     -ax»       ""*       '  Pj  P,     P,+i 

and  that  if  F^  =  Cj,  •  •  • ,  F^  =  Cn  are  n  integrals  of  the  simultaneous  system,  the 
integral  of  the  partial  differential  equation  is  ^(F^,  •  •  *,  F^)  =  0. 

du        du        du 

5.  Integrate :  (a)  z \- y \-  z—  =  xyz. 

dx        By        dz 

(/3)(y  +  «  +  tt)^+(z  +  u  +  x)^+(u  +  x  +  y)^  =  x  +  y  +  z. 

ox  oy  oz 

6.  Interpret  the  general  equation  of  the  first  order  F(x,  y,  z,  p,  g)  =  0  as  deter- 
mining at  each  point  (z^,  y^,  Zq)  of  space  a  series  of  planar  elements  tangent  to  a 
certain  cone,  namely,  the  cone  found  by  eliminating  p  and  q  from  the  three  simul- 
taneous equations 

^(«o»  Voi  2^o»  Pi  q)  =  o»      («  -  ^o)p  +  (y  -  yo)e  =  «  -  «o» 

(x-Xo)--(y-yo)-=0. 

7.  Eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions : 

(a)  X  +  y  +  z  =  *(x«  +  y«  +  z«),  {fi)  *(x«  -k-y^.z-  xy)  =  0, 

(7)  z  =  *(x  +  y)  +  *(x-y),  («)  z  =  e^y*(x-y), 

(e)  z  =  y2  +  2*(x-i  +  logy),  (f)  *^.  ^.  ^)  =0. 
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8.  Find  the  differential  equations  of  these  types  of  surfaces : 

(a)  cylinders  with  generators  parallel  to  the  line  x  =  (u;,  y  =  &s, 

(fi)  conical  surfaces  with  vertex  at  (a,  6,  c), 

(7)  surfaces  of  revolution  about  the  line  x:y  :z  =  a:bic 

9.  Eliminate  the  constants  from  these  equations : 

(a)  «  =  (x  +  a)(y  +  6),  (/3)  a(x«  +  y2)  + te«  =  1, 

(7)  (x-a)«  +  (y-6)«  +  (2:-c)«  =  l,       (d)  (x- a)«  +  (y- 6)«  + (z- c)«  =(?«, 

(e)  Ax^  +  Bzy  +  Cy*  +  Dxz  +  -Eyz  =  ««. 

10.  Show  geometrically  and  analytically  that  F(x,  y,  2)  +  a^(x,  y,  2)  =  6  is  a 
complete  solution  of  the  linear  equation. 

11.  How  many  constants  occur  in  the  complete  solution  of  the  equation  of  the 
third,  fourth,  or  nth  order  ? 

12.  Discuss  the  complete,  general,  and  singular  solutions  of  an  equation  of  the 
first  order  F(x,  y,  z,  u,  u^,  u^,  u^)  =  0  with  three  independent  variables. 

13.  Show  that  the  planes  z^ax-^by  •\-  C,  where  a  and  h  are  connected  by  the 
relation  F(a,  b)  =  0,  are  complete  solutions  of  the  equation  F(p,  q)  =  0.  Integrate : 

(a)pq  =  l,        {fi)q=l^  +  h  (7)  1>^  +  «*  =  m», 

(«)pg  =  fc,        (e)  fclogg  +  i)  =  0,        (f)  Sp*  -  2g3  =  4pg, 

and  determine  also  the  singular  solutions. 

14.  Note  that  a  simple  change  of  variable  will  often  reduce  an  equation  to  the 
type  of  Ex.  18.  Thus  the  equations 

^(?.|)  =  0.      ^(^„)  =  0.      i^(?.?)=o, 

with  z  =  c«',  X  =  c*',        z  =  c*',  X  =  e*',  y  =  c>^, 

take  a  simpler  form.  Integrate  and  determine  the  singular  solutions : 

(a)  q  =  z+px,        03)  xV  +  vV  =  «',  (7)  2  =pq, 

(d)  q  =  2 w)«,  (e)  (p  -  y)2  +  (g  -  x)«  =  1,       (f)  z  =1>-V. 

15.  What  is  the  obvious  complete  solution  of  the  extended  Clairaut  equation 
z  =r  xp  -f  yg  -f  /(p,  q)  ?  Discuss  the  singular  solution.   Integrate  the  equations : 

(a)  z  =  xp-\-yq  +  Vp«  +  9*  +  1,       (/9)  z  =  xp  +  yg  +  (p  +  g)*, 
(7)  «  =  xp  +  yg  +  pg,  («)  z  =  xp  +  yg  —  2  Vpg. 

116.  Types  of  partial  differential  equations.  In  addition  to  the 
linear  equation  and  the  types  of  Exs.  13-16  above,  there  are  several 
types  which  should  be  mentioned.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  general 
equation  of  the  first  order.  If  F(x,  y,  z,  p,  q)  =  0  is  the  given  equation 
and  if  a  second  equation  O  (x,  y,  z,  py  q^  a)  =  0,  which  holds  simultane- 
ously with  the  first  and  contains  an  arbitrary  constant  can  be  found, 
the  two  equations  may  be  solved  together  for  the  values  of  p  and  y,  and 
the  results  may  be  substituted  in  the  relation  dz  =  pdx  +  qdy  to  give  a 
total  differential  equation  of  which  the  integral  will  contain  the  con- 
stant a  and  a  second  constant  of  integration  h.   This  integral  will  then 
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be  a  complete  integral  of  the  given  equation ;  the  general  integral  may 
then  be  obtained  by  (18)  of  §  116.   This  is  known  as  Charpi^s  method. 
To  find  a  relation  0  =  0  differentiate  the  two  equations 

^(«»  yi  «» Pf  ?)  =  0,         0(aj,  y,  «,  p,  g',  a)  =  0 
with  respect  to  x  and  y  and  use  the  relation  that  dz  be  exact 


(19) 


F:+Kp  +  F;^  +  r,^=^o, 


dx 


dx 


(2y      cb;        ' 


<^^ 
«•«> 


Multiply  by  the  quantities  on  the  right  and  add.    Then 

Now  this  is  a  linear  equation  for  ^  and  is  equivalent  to 
^P <^g  ^ il ^ 


dz 


=  ^-    (21) 


Any  integral  of  this  system  containing  ^  or  ^  and  a  will  do  for  O,  and 
the  simplest  integral  will  naturally  be  chosen. 

As  an  example  take  zp (x  +  y)  -^  p{q  -^ p)  —  z^  =  0,    Then  Charpit's  equa- 
tions are 

dp dq dx 

""  -p  ""  2i)a  -  ^pq-pzix  +  y)' 

How  to  combine  these  so  as  to  get  a  solution  is  not  very  clear.   Suppose  the  sub 
stitution  z  =  e*',  p  =  e^'p',  q  =  e'^q"  be  made  in  the  equation.  Then 

j>'(x  +  y)  +  i>'(g'-i>T-i  =  o 

is  the  new  equation.   For  this  CharpiVs  simultaneous  system  is 

dp'  __  dg'  _  dx  _   ^y    __  ^* 

P^  ~  y  ~  2p'-  g'-  (X  +  y)  ""  ^  ■"  2p'«  -  2pg-p'(x  +  y)* 

The  first  two  equations  give  at  once  the  solution  dp'  =  dg'  or  g'  =  p'  +  a.   Solving 

P'(«  +  y)  +  P'(g^-P0-l  =  O    and    g'  =  p'  +  a, 
1  1  .  ^  ,       dx-\-dy] 


P'  = 


a  +  x-k-y 


g'  = 


a  +  x  +  y 


+  a. 


<fe'  = 


a  +  x  +  y 


+  ady. 
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Then     c  =Iog(a  + x  + y)  +  ay  +  6    or    logx  =  log(a  +  »  + y)  + ay +  6 

is  a  complete  solution  of  the  given  equation.  This  will  determine  the  general 
integral  by  eliminating  a  between  the  three  equations 

z  =  c-i^+^Ca  +  X  +  y),       b  =/(a),       0  =  (y  +/»)(a  +  x  +  y)  + 1, 

where  /(a)  denotes  an  arbitrary  function.  The  rules  for  determining  the  singular 
solution  give  z  =  0 ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  surfaces  in  the  complete  solution  can- 
not be  tangent  to  the  plane  z  =  0  and  hence  the  result  z  =  0  must  be  not  a  singular 
solution  but  an  extraneous  factor.  There  is  no  singular  solution. 

The  method  of  solving  a  partial  differential  equation  of  higher  order 
than  the  first  is  to  reduce  it  first  to  an  equation  of  the  first  order  and 
then  to  complete  the  integration.  Frequently  the  form  of  the  equation 
will  suggest  some  method  easily  applied.  For  instance,  if  the  deriva- 
tives  of  lower  order  corresponding  to  one  of  the  independent  variables 
are  absent,  an  integration  may  be  performed  as  if  the  equation  were 
an  ordinary  equation  with  that  variable  constant,  and  the  constant  of 
integration  may  be  taken  as  a  function  of  that  variable.  Sometimes  a 
change  of  variable  or  an  interchange  of  one  of  the  independent  variables 
with  the  dependent  variable  will  simplify  the  equation.  In  general  the 
solver  is  left  mainly  to  his  own  devices.  Two  special  methods  will  be 
mentioned  below. 

117.  If  the  equation  is  linear  with  constant  coefficients  and  all  the 
derivatives  are  of  the  same  order,  the  equation  is 

(a^D;  +  a^D;-'D^  +     •  +  a,-,D^r'  +  «-^;)«  =  « (^»  y)-     (22) 
Methods  like  those  of  §  95  may  be  applied.   Factor  the  equation. 

a,(i),-a,i>,)(i),-a:^,)...(Z>.-cr.i>,)«  =  /J(a:,y).  (22') 

Then  the  equation  is  reduced  to  a  succession  of  equations 

2>^  -  orZ)^  = /J  (a:,  y), 

each  of  which  is  linear  of  the  first  order  (and  with  constant  coefficients). 
Short  cuts  analogous  to  those  previously  given  may  be  developed,  but 
will  not  be  given.  If  the  derivatives  are  not  all  of  the  same  order  but 
the  polynomial  can  be  factored  into  linear  &ctors,  the  same  method  will 
apply.  For  those  interested,  the  several  exercises  given  below  will  serve 
as  a  synopsis  for  dealing  with  these  tyx>es  of  equation. 
There  is  one  equation  of  the  second  order,*  namely 

1  a*M    a*M    a«M    a*M 

F«  a^  "■  a»*  ^  ay*  ^  a«*  ^^ 

*  This  is  one  of  the  important  differential  equations  of  physics ;  other  important  eqaar 
tions  and  methods  of  treating  them  are  discussed  in  Chap.  XX. 
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which  occurs  constantly  in  the  discussion  of  waves  and  which  has  there- 
fore the  name  of  the  wave  equation.  The  solution  may  be  written  down 
by  inspection.    For  try  the  form 

u(Xy  y,  «,  t)  =  F(ax  ^  by  +  cz  —  Vt)  +  G(ax  -\' by  +  oz -\- Vt).    (24) 

Substitution  in  the  equation  shows  that  this  is  a  solution  if  the  relation 
a^  •\- b^  •\- c^  =  1  holds,  no  matter  what  functions  F  and  G  may  be.  Note 
that  the  equation 

ax-\-by-hcz-'Vt  =  0,         a^  -f  ^^  -f  o"  =  1, 

is  the  equation  of  a  plane  at  a  perpendicular  distance  Vt  from  the  origin 
along  the  direction  whose  cosines  are  a,  b,  c.  If  t  denotes  the  time  and 
if  the  plane  moves  away  from  the  origin  with  a  velocity  F,  the  function 
F(ax  •\'by  +  cZ'-Vt)=:  F(0)  remains  constant ;  and  if  G  =  0,  the  value 
of  u  will  remain  constant.  Thus  u  =  F  represents  a  phenomenon  which 
is  constant  over  a  plane  and  retreats  with  a  velocity  V,  that  is,  a  plane 
wave.  In  a  similar  manner  u=;,G  represents  a  plane  wave  approaching 
the  origin.  The  general  solution  of  (23)  therefore  represents  the  super- 
position of  an  advancing  and  a  retreating  plane  wave. 

To  Monge  is  due  a  method  sometimes  useful  in  treating  differential  equations 
of  the  second  order  linear  in  the  derivatives  r,  «,  t ;  it  is  known  as  Mongers  method. 

Let  i?r  +  5s  +  7Y  =  r  (26) 

be  the  equation,  where  i?,  5,  T,  Y  are  functions  of  the  variables  and  the  derivatives 
p  and  q.  From  the  given  equation  and 

dp  =  rdx  +  ady^        dq  =  adx  +  idy, 

the  elimination  of  r  and  t  gives  the  equation 

8(Rdy^  ^  Sdxdy  +  Tdx^)  -  {Rdydp  +  Tdxdq  -  Vdxdy)  =  0, 

and  this  will  surely  be  satisfied  if  the  two  equations 

Rdy^  -  Sdxdy  +  Tdz^  -  0,        Bdydp  +  Tdxdq  -  Vdxdy  =  0  (260 

can  be  satisfied  simultaneously.  The  first  may  be  factored  as 

dy  -/i  (X,  y,  z,  p,q)dx  =  0,        dy-f^ (x,  y,  z,  p,q)dx  =  0.  (26) 

The  problem  then  is  reduced  to  integrating  the  system  consisting  of  one  of  these  fac- 
tors with  (26^  and  dz =pdx + qdy,  that  is,  a  system  of  three  total  differential  equations. 
If  two  independent  solutions  of  this  system  can  be  found,  as 

'^i  («i  y,  ^1 1>»  Q)  =  C^i,       ^  (x,  y,  z,  p,  «)  =  Cg, 

then  u^  =  ^  (u,)  is  a  first  or  intermediary  integral  of  the  given  equation,  the  general 
integral  of  which  may  be  found  by  integrating  this  equation  of  the  first  order.  If 
the  two  factors  are  distinct,  it  may  happen  that  the  two  systems  which  arise  may 
both  be  integrated.  Then  two  first  integrals  u^  =  ^  (u^)  and  v^  =  4^  (o,)  will  be  founds 
and  instead  of  integrating  one  of  these  equations  it  may  be  better  to  solve  both  for 
p  and  q  and  to  substitute  in  the  expression  dz  —  pdx  +  qdy  and  integrate.  When, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  even  one  first  integral,  Monge's  method  fails. 
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As  an  example  take  (x  +  y)  (r  —  Q  =  —  4p.  The  equationB  are 

(x  +  y)dy*  —  (x  +  y)<ix«  =  0    or    dy  —  dx  =  0,        dy  +  dsr  =  0 
and  (X  +  y)  dydp  —  (x  +  y)  dxdg  +  4pdxdy  =  0.  (A) 

Now  the  equation  dy  ^  dx  =  0  may  be  integrated  at  once  to  give  y^x  +  C^,  The 
second  equation  (A)  then  takes  the  form 

2xdp  +  ^pdx  —  %xdq  +  Ci(dp  —  dg)  =  0 ; 

but  tmdz=  pdx  +  qdy  =  (p  +  g)dx  in  this  case,  we  have  by  combination 

2(xdp  +  pdx)  ^2(xdq  +  qdx)  +  0|  (dp  —  dg)  +  Sds  =  0 
or  (2x+Ci)(i)-g)  +  2z  =  C,    or    (x  +  y)(p- g)  + 2«  =  C,. 

Hence  (x  +  y)(p  — g)  +  2«  =  *(y  —  x)  (27) 

is  a  first  integral.  This  is  linear  and  may  be  integrated  by 

dx  dy  dz  —  dx  ds 

or    x  +  y  =  K^,        —  = 


x  +  y         x  +  y     ♦(y-x)-2«  '         K^     *(K^-2x)-2z 

This  equation  is  an  ordinary  linear  equation  in  z  and  x.  The  integration  giyes 

K^ze^i  =   I  eA*(K'j  —  2x)dx  +  JT,. 
Hence       (x  +  y)«^ +i'-  /  C'«^i*(irj  —  2x)dx  =  JT,  =  ♦(iT^)  =  ♦(x  +  y) 

is  the  general  integral  of  the  given  equation  when  K^  has  been  replaced  by  x  +  y 
after  integration,  —  an  integration  which  cannot  be  performed  until  ^  is  given. 

The  other  method  of  solution  would  be  to  use  also  the  second  system  containing 
dy  +  dx  =  0  instead  of  dy  —  dx  =  0.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  first  integral  (27)  a 
second  intermediary  integral  might  be  sought.  The  substitution  of  dy  +  dx  =  0, 
y  -f  X  =  C|  in  (A)  gives  C^  (<^  +  dq)  +  4pdx  =  0.  This  equation  is  not  integrable, 
because  dp  +  dq  is  a  perfect  differential  and  pdx  is  not.  The  combination  with 
dx  =  pdx  +  qdy  =  {p'^  q)dx  does  not  improve  matters.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  a  second  intermediary  integral,  and  the  method  of  completing  the 
solution  by  integrating  (27)  is  the  only  available  method. 

Take  the  equation  pa  —  gr  =  0.   Here  jS=p,  U=—  g,  T=V  =  0,  Then 

—  qdy*  —  pdxdy  =  0    or    dy  =  0,    pdx  +  qdy  =  0    and    —  qdydp  =  0 

are  the  equations  to  work  with.  The  system  dy  =  0,  qdydp  =  0,  dz  =  pdx  +  qdy, 
and  the  system  pdx  +  qdy  =  0,  qdydp  =  0,  dz  =  jpdx  +  qdy  are  not  very  satisfactory 
for  obtaining  an  intermediary  integral  u^  =  ^(u,),  although  p  =  ^(z)  is  an  obvious 
solution  of  the  first  set.  It  is  better  to  use  a  method  adapted  to  this  special 
equation.  Note  that 

B,(ii),p.lH         »=-(!).;  ft"  I— /« 

and  X  ==-ff{y)dy  +  ^{z)  =  ♦(y)  +  ♦(«). 
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1.  Integrate  these  equatiooB  and  discuss  the  singular  solution: 

(a)  !)*  +  «*  =  2x,  03)  (pa  +  g«)x  =pz,  (7)  (p  +  q)(pz  +  w)  =  1, 

(9)  pq=px-\-qy,  («)  P*  +  9*  =  «  +  y,  (f)  {cp»  -  22ip  +  jcy  =  0, 

(i|)9«  =  z«(p-g),  W  9(P*«  +  «^  =  1,  (t)P(i  +  g»)  =  g(«-c), 

(k)  xp(l  +  g)  =  g«,  (X)  ya(p« -  1)  =  xV,        (m)  ^Mp*  +  9»  +  1)  =  c«, 

(•')p  =  (z  +  yg)«,  (o)p^  =  l  +  «^      (ir)2-j)g  =  0,      (p)g  =  xp+|)«. 

2.  Show  that  the  rule  for  the  type  of  Ex.  18,  p.  273,  can  be  deduced  by  Charpit^s 
method.   How  about  the  generalized  Clairaut  form  of  Ex.  15  ? 

3.  (a)  For  the  solution  of  the  type/|(x,  p)  ^f^iv^  9)i  the  rule  is:  Set 

/i(«»P)=/a(yi9)  =  «i 
and  solye  forp  and  9  asp  =  ^^^(x,  a),  q  =  g^iv,  a) ;  the  complete  solution  is 

f  =  /fl^i(«i  a)dx  +  ^gi(y,  a)dy  +  6. 
(fi)  For  the  type  F(«,  p,  g)  =  0  the  rule  is :  Set  JT  =  x  +  ay,  solve 

the  complete  solution  is  x  +  ay  +  &  =/(2f  a).  Discuss  these  rules  in  the  light  of 
Charpit^s  method.  Establish  a  rule  for  the  type  F{x  +  y,  p,  q)  =  0.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  using  the  rules  over  the  use  of  the  general  method  ?  Assort  the  exam- 
ples of  Ex.  1  according  to  these  rules  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  What  is  obtainable  for  partial  differential  equations  out  of  any  characteristics 
of  homogeneity  that  may  be  present  ? 

5.  By  differentiating  p  =/(x,  y,  z,  q)  successively  with  respect  to  x  and  y  show 
that  the  expansion  of  the  solution  by  Taylor^s  Formula  about  the  point  (Xq,  y^,  z^) 
may  be  found  if  the  successive  derivatives  with  respect  to  y  alone, 

dz  t^z  a»z  d^ 

are  assigned  arbitrary  values  at  that 'point.  Note  that  this  arbitrariness  allows  the 
solution  to  be  passed  through  any  curve  through  (x^,  y^,  z^  in  the  plane  x  =  x^. 

6.  Show  that  F(x,  y,  z,  p,  9)  =  0  satisfies  Charpit^s  equations 

-f;    -1^    -(pF;  +  gig    k^-vK    K  +  ^K 

where  u  is  an  auxiliary  variable  introduced  for  symmetry.  Show  that  the  first 
three  equations  are  the  differential  equations  of  the  lineal  elements  of  the  cones  of 
Ex.  6,  p.  272.  The  integrals  of  (28)  therefore  define  a  system  of  curves  which  have 
a  planar  element  of  the  equation  F  =  0  passing  through  each  of  their  lineal  tan- 
gential elements.  If  the  equations  be  integrated  and  the  results  be  solved  for  the 
variables,  and  If  the  constants  be  so  determined  as  to  specify  one  particular  curve 
with  the  initial  conditions  x^,  yg,  2q,  p^,  g^,  then 

x  =  x(u,  Xo,  yo,«o»J'oi9o)»    y  =  y(- ••)»«  =  «('    •)»    P-P('"h    ?  =  «(•••)• 
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Note  that,  along  the  curve,  q=f{p)  and  that  coiLsequently  the  planar  elements 
just  mentioned  must  lie  upon  a  developable  surface  containing  the  curve  (§  67).  The 
curve  and  the  planar  elements  along  it  are  called  a  characteristic  and  a  characteristic 
tMp  of  the  given  differential  equation.  In  the  case  of  the  linear  equation  the 
characteristic  curves  afforded  the  integration  and  any  planar  element  through 
their  lineal  tangential  elements  satisfied  the  equation ;  but  here  it  is  only  those 
planar  elements  which  constitute  the  characteristic  strip  that  satisfy  the  equation. 
What  the  complete  integral  does  is  to  piece  the  characteristic  strips  into  a  family 
of  surfaces  dependent  on  two  parameters. 

7.  By  simple  devices  integrate  the  equations.  Check  the  answers : 

(«)  B  +  pf(x)  =  g{y),        («)  ar  =  xy,  (f)  xrz={n''  l)p. 

8.  Integrate  these  equations  by  the  method  of  factoring: 

(a)  (I^-  a«Dj)z  =  0,        (/3)  (Dx-A)«2  =  0,         (7)  (DxI>J-D*)z  =  0, 
(«)  (Dj+8Dx2),+  2Dj)2  =  x  +  y,        (e)  (Dj  -  D^,  -  6  Dj)  a  =  xy, 
(r)  (Di-I^-8D,  +  8D,)2  =  0,  (,,)  (Dj-I^  +  2D.+  l)«  =  e— . 

9.  Prove  the  operational  equations : 

(a)  e'^wi^iv)  =  (1  +  acxDj,  +  \ a^x^Dj  +  •  •  O^Cv)  =  ^(V  +  <»)» 

(7)  j^  J^j^  R{x,  V)  =  c«^yJ'c-*f^rU«,  V)^  =/'«tt,y  +  ax-a{)df. 

10.  Prove  that  if  [(D,  -  a^B^)^  • . .  (Dx  —  a^Dy)"*] «  =  0,  then 

«  =  ♦u(y  +  ^i*)  +  ^\i(V  +  ^1*)  +  •  •  •  +  «"^'"**i«H(y  +  a^i«)  +  •  •  • 

+  *ki(y  +  OTiX)  +  x*M(y  +  ajx)  +  . . .  +  x^k-^*tmjjiv  +  orjtx), 

where  the  ^^s  are  all  arbitrary  functions.  This  gives  the  solution  of  the  reduced  equa- 
tion in  the  simplest  case.  What  terms  would  correspond  to  (Ac  —  aD^  —  fi)^z  =  0  ? 

11.  Write  the  solutions  of  the  equations  (or  equations  reduced)  of  Ex.  8. 

12.  State  the  rule  of  Ex.  0  (7)  as :  Integrate  B  (x,  y  —  ox)  with  respect  to  x  and 
in  the  result  change  y  to  y  +  ox.  Apply  this  to  obtaining  particular  solutions  of 
Ex.  8  (3),  (e),  (i|)  with  the  aid  of  any  short  cuts  that  are  analogous  to  those  of 
Chap.  VIII. 

18.  Integrate  the  following  equations: 

(a)  (I^-I^+Dy-l)z=cos(x  +  2y)  +  cr,  (/5)  xV«  +  2xy«+yV  =  x«  + y«, 
(7)  (Uj+Dxy+Dy-l)2  =  8in(x  +  2y),  («)  r- t- 8p  +  3g  =  c'  +  ar, 

(f)  (I^-2DJ^  +  Dj)«  =  x-«,  (0  r-t  +  i)  +  8g-2z  =  e*-r-x«y, 

(n)  (Uj-DxDr-2I^  +  2Dx+2Dy)«  =  c«*+«r+sin(2x  +  y)  +  xy. 

14.  Try  Monge's  method  on  these  equations  of  the  second  order : 

(a)  5«r - 2i)g«  +  |)«e  =  0,  (/3)r-a«t  =  0,  (7)r  +  «=-i), 

(«)  g(l  +  g)r-(p  +  g  +  2pg)«  +  p(l+p)t  =  0,  («)  x«r+2xy«  +  y«t  =  0, 

(0  (6  +  cg)«r-  2(6 ■\'Cq)(a-\'  cp)8-\-  (a  +  cp)H  =  0,       (i|)  r  +  kaH  =  2ot. 
If  any  simpler  method  is  available,  state  what  it  is  and  apply  it  also. 
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15.  Show  that  an  equation  of  the  form  Rr-^  8s+  Tt+  U{rt  —  ^  =  F  neooA- 
garily  arises  from  the  elimination  of  the  arbitrary  function  from 

Mi(x,  y,  z,  p,  q)  =/[m,(x,  y,  «,  p,  g)]. 

Note  that  only  such  an  equation  can  have  an  intermediary  integral. 

16.  Treat  the  more  general  equation  of  Ex.  15  by  the  methods  of  the  text  and 
thus  show  that  an  intermediary  integfral  may  be  sought  by  solving  one  of  the  systems 

Udy  +  \Tdx  +  \Udp  =  0,  Udx  +  \Rdy  +  \Udq  =  0, 

Udx  +  \Rdy  +  \Udq  =  0,  Udy  +  \Tdz  +  \Udp  =  0, 

dz  =  pdx  +  qdy,  dz  =  pdx  +  qdy, 

where  \  and  X,  are  roots  of  the  equation  \^RT  +  17^)  +  \U8  +  C  =  0. 

17.  Solve  the  equations :        (a)  «*  —  rt  =  0,        (/8)  «*  —  rt  =  a*, 

(7)  or  +  &8  +  ct  +  e(rt  —  <•)  =  A,        (<)  x^r  +  ypt  +  a^ (s*  —  if )  =  p^;. 


PART  III.    INTEGRAL  CALCULUS 


CHAPTER  XI 


OH  SnCPLE  IHTB6RAIS 


118.  Int^als  containing  a  parameter.  Consider 


(1) 


a  definite  integral  which  contains  in  the  integrand  a  parameter  a.  If 
the  indefinite  integral  is  known,  as  in  the  case 


fee 


X' 


it  is  seen  that  the  indefinite  integral  is  a  function  of  x  and  a,  and  that 
the  definite  integral  is  a  function  of  a  alone  because  the  variable  x 
disappears  on  the  substitution  of  the  limits.  If  the  limits  themselTes 
depend  on  a,  as  in  the  case 


£ 


cos  cccdix  =  -  sin  az    =-(sino* 


the  integral  is  still  a  function  of  a. 

In  many  instances  the  indefinite  integral 
in  (1)  cannot  be  found  explicitly  and  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  discuss  the  conti- 
nuity, differentiation,  and  integration  of  the 
function  ^(a)  defined  by  the  integral  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  actual  evaluation 
of  the  integral;  in  fact  these  discussions 
may  be  required  in  order  to  effect  that  ^/ 
evaluation.  Let  the  limits  x^  and  x^  be  taken 
as  constants  independent  of  a.  Consider  the  range  of  values  x,  S  x  S  a;, 
for  X,  and  let  a^  s  «  s  a^  be  the  range  of  values  over  which  the  fono- 
tion  ^(a)  is  to  be  discussed.  The  function /(a;,  a;)  may  be  plotted  as 
the  surface  z  =f(x,  a)  over  the  rectangle  of  values  for  (x,  a).  The 
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value  ^  (ffj)  of  the  function  when  a  =  a^  is  then  the  area  of  the  section 
of  this  surface  made  by  the  plane  a  =  a^.  If  the  surface /(x,  a)  is  con- 
tinuous, it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  area  ^(a)  will  be  continuous  in  a. 
The  function  ^  (a)  is  continuous  iff(x,  a)  is  continuous  in  the  two  varior 
hies  (Xy  a) 

To  diflcusB  the  continuity  of  ^  (a)  form  the  difference 

^(a  +  Aa)  -  ^(a)  =  J'*[/(x,  a  +  Aa)  -/(x,  a)]dx.  (2) 

Now  ^{a)  will  be  continuous  if  the  difference  ^(ir  +  Aa)  ^  ^(a)  can  be  made  as 
small  as  desired  by  taking  Aa  sufficiently  small.  If  /(x,  y)  is  a  continuous  func- 
tion of  {Xy  y),  it  is  possible  to  take  Ax  and  Ay  so  small  that  the  difference 

|/(x  +  Ax,  y  +  Ay)  -/(x,  y)|  <  e,        |Ax|  <  «,        \Ay\  <  9 

for  all  points  (x,  y)  of  the  region  over  which  /(x,  y)  is  continuous  (Ex.  3,  p.  92). 
Hence  in  particular  if /(x,  a)  be  continuous  in  (x,  a)  over  the  rectangle,  it  is  po6- 
sible  to  take  Aa  so  small  that 

|/(x,  a  +  Aa)  -/(x,  a)|  <  e,        |Aa|  <  S 

for  all  values  of  x  and  a.  Hence,  by  (05),  p.  25, 

\^{a  +  Art)  -  ^ (a) I  =  I  f\/(^,  a  +  Aa)  - /(x,  a)] dxl < j^'^tdx  =  €{x^  -  Xo). 

It  is  therefore  proved  that  the  function  ^(a)  is  continuous  provided /(x,  a)  is  con- 
tinuous in  the  two  variables  (x,  a);  for  c(x^  —  x^)  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired 
if  c  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  case  where  the  condition  for  continuity  is  violated,  take 

1 


^  ^       /•!    adx        ^       .  X 

^(a)  =  (    -;; z  =  tan-i- 

^^  '     Joaa  +  x«  a 


=  cot-^a    if    a  ^  0,    and    ^(0)  =  0. 

0 

Here  the  integrand  fails  to  be  continuous  for  (0,  0);  it  becomes  infinite  when 
(X,  a)  =:  (0,  0)  along  any  curve  that  is  not  tangent  to  a  =  0.  The  function  ^(a)  is 
defined  for  all  values  of  a  ^  0,  is  equal  to  cot-^a  when  a  ^  0,  and  should  there- 
fore be  equal  to  |ir  when  a  =  0  if  it  is  to  be  continuous,  whereas  it  is  equal  to  0. 
The  importance  of  the  imposition  of  the  condition  that  /(x,  a)  be  continuous  is 
clear.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  function  ^(a)  will  necessarily 
be  discontinuous  when  /(x,  a)  fails  of  continuity.  For  instance 


*<")=/,'; 


dx 


=  ~(Va  +  l-V5),        ^(0)  =  i. 


»nifa  function  is  continuous  in  a  for  all  values  a  ^  0 ;  yet  the  integrand  is  dis- 
oontlnuous  and  indeed  becomes  infinite  at  (0,  0).  The  condition  of  continuity 
imposed  on  /(x,  a)  in  the  theorem  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  continuity  of  ^  (a) 
Imt &y  no  means  necessary;  when  the  condition  is  not  satisfied  some  closer  exami- 
m^on  of  the  problem  will  sometimes  disclose  the  fact  that  ^  (a)  is  still  continuous. 

In  case  the  limits  of  the  integral  are  functions  of  a^  as 

*(«)=  f  '   ''  /(^,  «)^,        a^^a^a^,  (3) 
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the  function  ^(ar)  will  surely  be  continuous  if  /(x,  a)  is  continuous 
over  the  region  bounded  by  the  lines  a^a^^  a^a^  and  the  curves 
«^= ^/ff),  «j  =  9i('^)f  2"^d  if  the  functions  gj(a)  and  g^(a)  are  continuous. 

For  in  this  case 
f  (a  +  Aar) -  ^(a)  =  f  /(x,  a  +  Aa)dr 

-  f'^'Vcx,  a)dx^  f'"^^     f(x,  a  +  Aa)dx 


+  f"  f{x,a+Aa)dx 

+  r^^^Ui^^  a^-La)  -fix,  a)]dc 

The  absolute  yalues  may  be  taken  and  the  inte- 
grate redooed  by  (66),  (66'),  p.  25. 

|^(a  +  Aa)-^(a)|<c|(y,(a)-(yo(«)l  +  l/ttii«  +  Aa)||Aiyi|+|/(^o»«  +  Aa)||Aflr^ 

where  ^  and  {^  are  values  of  x  between  g^  and  g^  +  A^g,  and  g^  and  9,  +  Aj^j.  By 
taking  Aa  small  enough,  g^(a  +  Aa)  —  sr|(a)  and  g^ia  +  Acr)  —  goia)  may  be  made 
as  small  as  desired,  and  hence  A^  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired. 

119.  To  find  the  derivative  of  a  function  ^  (a)  d^ned  by  an  integral 
containing  a  parameter^  form  the  quotient 

A^      ^(flT  4-  Ag)  —  4^(a) 
Aflf  ~  Aa: 

^A^;     /  /(«,  (r  +  Aa)cte-  I        /(x,  ar)rfx  , 

^^  L*/»*(«  +  Air)  »/yoC«)  J 

Ao: 


A^ 

Aa 


■/ 

•/a. 


9|  +  A9| 


The  transformation  is  made  by  (63),  p.  25.  A  further  reduction  may 
be  made  in  the  last  two  integrals  by  (65^),  p.  25,  which  is  the  Theorem 
of  the  Mean  for  integrals,  and  the  integrand  of  th^  first  integral  may  be 
modified  by  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  for  d  ives  (p.  7,  and  Ex.  14, 

p.  10).   Then 

A^      r^xw 

A  critical  examination  of  this  work  shows  th^t  the  derivative  <^\a) 
exists  and  may  be  obtained  by  (4)  in  case  sts  and  is  continuous 


=  r'^f'M  «  +  *Aa)  dx  -/((„  a  +  Aa)  ^  +f((^,  a  +  Aa)  -^» 


Aa: 
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in  (Xy  a)  and  g^{cc)j  9i(pO  ^^  differentiable.  Li  the  particular  case  that 
the  limits  g^  and  g^  are  constants,  (4)  reduces  to  LeUmis^a  Rule 

which  states  that  the  derivative  of  a  function  defined  by  an  integral 
with  fixed  limits  may  he  obtained  by  differentiating  under  the  sign  of 
integration.  The  additional  two  terms  in  (4),  when  the  limits  are  varia- 
ble, may  be  considered  as  arising  from  (66),  p.  27,  and  Ex.  11,  p.  30. 

This  process  of  differentiating  under  the  sign  of  integration  is  of 
frequent  use  in  evaluating  the  function  ^  (a)  in  cases  where  the  indefi- 
nite integral  of  /(ar,  a)  cannot  be  found,  but  the  indefinite  integral  of 
fig  can  be  found.   For  if 

Jr'»  dfh       r'' 

I     f(x,  a)dx,     then     ^  =  I     fjx  =  ^(a). 

Now  an  integration  with  respect  to  a  will  give  ^  as  a  function  of  a 
with  a  constant  of  integration  which  may  be  determined  by  the  usual 
method  of  giving  a  some  special  value.   Thus 

But  4^(0)=  j    Odx  =  0    and     <^(0)  =  logl  +  C. 

XI  a:*  — 1 
-^^dx  =  \og(a  +  l). 

In  the  way  of  comment  upon  this  evaluation  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  func- 
tions (x«  —  l)/log2  and  x^  are  continuous  functions  of  (x,  a)  for  all  values  of  z  in 
the  interval  0  ^  x  ^  1  of  integration  and  all  positive  values  of  a  less  than  any 
assigned  value,  that  is,  O^a^K,  The  conditions  which  permit  the  differen- 
tiation under  the  sign  of  integration  are  therefore  satisfied.  This  is  not  true  for 
negative  values  of  a.  When  a<0  the  derivative  x^  becomes  infinite  at  (0,  0).  The 
method  of  evaluation  cannot  therefore  be  applied  without  further  examination. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  ^{a)  =  log  (a  +  1)  is  defined  for  a>  —  1,  and  it  would  be 
natural  to  think  that  some  method  could  be  found  to  justify  the  above  formal 
evaluation  of  the  integral  when  —iKa^K  (see  Chap.  XIII). 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  rule  for  differentiation  when  the  limits  are 
functions  of  cr,  let  it  be  required  to  differentiate 

*(^)=  /      "i ^'        T^=/    «'da5  +  ~ a--, f 

•/«     log  2  da     J  a  log  a  log  a 


Hence 
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or 


^  =  ^^^[0-+!- ll  + -i-fo**  -  a* -.  a  + 1] 
da     a+lL  J      logaL  J 


This  formal  result  is  only  good  subject  to  the  conditions  of  continuity.  Clearly  a 
must  be  greater  than  zero.  This,  however,  is  the  only  restriction.  It  might  seem  at 
first  as  though  the  value  z  =  1  with  logx  =  0  in  the  denominator  of  {x'-^Vj/logx 
would  cause  difficulty ;  but  when  x  =  0,  this  fraction  is  of  the  form  0/0  and  has  a 
finite  value  which  pieces  on  continuously  with  the  neighboring  values. 

ISO.  The  next  problem  would  be  to  find  the  integral  of  a  funetum 
defined  hy  an  integral  containing  a  parameter.  The  attention  will  be 
restricted  to  the  case  where  the  limits  x^  and  x^  are  constants.  Consider 
the  integrals  ^^  ^^    ^ 

I    ^(a)da^  I     .  I     f(Xy  a)dx-da, 

where  a  may  be  any  point  of  the  interval  a^^  a^  a^  of  values  over 
which  ^(a)  is  treated.   Let 

I     •  I    /(a?,  a)da'dx. 

Then     *'(«)=:  /     •  o"  /    f{^y  a)da'dx=z  j    f(x,  a)dx  =  ^(a) 

by  (4*),  and  by  (66),  p.  27;  and  the  differentiation  is  legitimate  if /(«,  a) 
be  assumed  continuous  in  (x,  a).  Now  integrate  with  respect  to  a.   Then 

rV(a)  =  *(«)- *(«,)=  rV(a:)cto. 

But*(a,^=0.   Hence,  on  substitution, 

I     .  I  f(xya)da'dx=  I    ^(a)da=  I     •  I    f{x^i£)dx*da. 

Hence  appears  the  rule  for  integration,  namely,  integrate  under  the 
sign  of  integration.  The  rule  has  here  been  obtained  by  a  trick  from 
the  previous  rule  of  differentiation;  it  could  be  proved  directly  by 
considering  the  integral  as  the  limit  of  a  sum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  interpretation  of  this  integration  on  the 
figure,  p.  281.  As  ^(^r)  is  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  sur&ce,  the 
product  ^{a)da  is  the  infinitesimal  volume  under  the  surface  and 
included  between  two  neighboring  planes.  The  integral  of  ^(or)  is 
therefore  the  volume*  imder  the  surface  and  boxed  in  by  the  four 

*  For  the  **  volome  of  a  solid  with  parallel  bases  and  variable  cross  section "  see 
Ex.  10,  p.  10,  and  f  36  with  Exs.  20,  23  thereunder. 


(6) 
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planes  a  =  a^,  a=s  a,  x  =  x^,  a;  =  x^.  The  geometric  significance  of 
the  reversal  of  the  order  of  integrations,  as 

I     •  I     /(x,  a)da-dx=^  I     •  I     /(«,  a)dx*da^ 

is  in  this  case  merely  that  the  volume  may  be  regarded  as  generated 
by  a  cross  section  moving  parallel  to  the  ;«r-planey  or  by  one  moving 
parallel  to  the  ;i:x-plane,  and  that  the  evaluation  of  the  volume  may 
be  made  by  either  method.  If  the  limits  x^  and  x^  depend  on  er,  the 
integral  of  ^(a)  cannot  be  found  by  the  simple  rule  of  integration 
xmder  the  sign  of  integration.  It  should  be  remarked  that  integration 
under  the  sign  may  serve  to  evaluate  functions  defined  by  integrals. 

As  an  illustration  of  integration  under  the  sign  in  a  case  where  the  method  leads 
to  a  function  which  may  be  considered  as  evaluated  by  the  method,  consider 

J*i  1  pb  ph  da  6  +  1 

0  a  +  1  Ja     ^  '  Jaa-\-l  a  +  1 

But         I    f(a)da=  I     •  I  x'da-dx^  I dx=  I 

Ja  Jo       Ja  Jo  lOffXff^a  Jo 


Hence 


'O  logXJff^a  Jo       logX 

/'^£|^d«  =  log^  =  f(a.6),        a  SO,        6  S  0. 
Jo     loffx  a -4- 1 


dx. 


'o     logx  a  +  1 

In  this  case  the  integrand  contains  two  parameters  a,  6,  and  the  function  defined 
is  a  function  of  the  two.  If  a  =  0,  the  function  reduces  to  one  previously  found. 
It  would  be  possible  to  repeat  the  integration.  Thus 

r*^^-^dx  =  log(a  +  1),         r'log(a  +  l)da  =  (a  +  1)  log  (a  +  1)  -  a. 
Jo    ioftx  Jo 


logx 

'o     logx  Jo  (logx)' 

This  is  a  new  form.  If  here  a  be  set  equal  to  any  number,  say  1,  then 

^  X  —  1  —  log  X 


Jo     Jo 


/. 


dx  =  21og2  — 1. 


'o        (logx)a 

In  this  way  there  has  been  evaluated  a  definite  integral  which  depends  on  no 
parameter  and  which  might  have  been  difficult  to  evaluate  directly.  The  ifHtrodue- 
turn  qf  a  parameter  and  its  subsequent  equation  to  a  particular  value  is  qfjrequent  use 
in  evaluating  definite  integrals, 

EXERCISES 

1.  Evaluate  directly  and  discuss  for  continuity,  0  ^  a  ^  1 : 

.  .     /•*    a*dx  ,^.     r^       dx  /  v    T*      «ix 

2.  If  /(x,  a,  p)  is  a  function  containing  two  parameters  and  is  continuous  in 
the  three  variables  (x,  cr,  /3)  when  x^^  ^  x  ^  x^,  a^  ^  a  ^  aj,  /Sq  ^  /9  ^  /9|,  show 

j     /(x,  a,  p)dx  =  ^  (a,  p)  is  continuous  in  (a,  /9). 
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3.  Differentiate  and  hence  evaluate  and  state  the  valid  range  for  a : 

Jr'                                        1  +  Vl—  a* 
log  (1  +  a  cos  x)  dx  =  ir  log  —^ , 
0                                                          2 

4.  Find  the  derivatives  without  previously  integrating : 

-tanoxdx,        (/3)    I     tan-i— -dx,        (7)    I      c  «*    dx. 

Un-^ar    X  •fO  Or  J  — ax 

5.  Extend  the  assumptions  and  the  work  of  Ex.  2  to  find  the  i)artial  deriva- 
tives ^^  and  0^  and  the  total  differential  d^  if  x^  and  X|  are  constants. 

6.  Prove  the  rule  for  integrating  undor  the  sign  of  integration  by  the  direct 
method  of  treating  the  integral  as  the  limit  of  a  sum. 

7.  From  Ex.  6  derive  the  rule  for  differentiating  under  the  sign.   Can  the  com- 
plete rule  including  the  case  of  variable  limits  be  obtained  this  way  ? 

X9(z,  a) 
/(x,  a)  dx  will  be  a  function  of  (x,  a).  Derive 
-0 
formulas  for  the  partial  derivatives  with  respect  to  x  and  a. 

9.  Differentiate  x{a)  —  \     sin  (x  +  a)  dx,     (/3)  —  /       x«dx. 

dcx.  vo  dx  •'0 

10.  Integrate  under  the  sign  and  hence  evaluate  by  subsequent  differentiation : 

(a)    \    x^logxdx,        (/3)    r^xsinaxdx,        (7)    \    xaec^cacdx. 

11.  Integrate  or  differentiate  both  sides  of  these  equations : 

o'^'^^^nrr  ^'^''"'  j^x^(ioga^)"dx=(-ir^^^^^^^^, 

r-__^5_  =  .JL_    toshow      f ^5 ^irl.8.5...(2n-l) 

y\    f   Q-ax  COS  mxdx  =  — T ::   to  show   (      — dx  =  -  log  l^-r-^ — r  | » 

''  Jo  a^'\-m^  Jo       xsecmx  2    ^\a»+mV 

e"  **  sin  mxdx  = —- toshow   I      dx  =  tan-i— —  tan-i  — , 

0  a^  +  m*  Jo       xcscmx  m  m 

^     /•»       dx  TT        ^    IX  ji    r^         dx  /•»       6— cosx 

e)    I     =  to  find    I -,    I    log » 

Jo    a  — cosx      Va*  — 1  •'^    (a:— cosx)*    Jo         a  — coax 

x«-idx  fr       X    fl  J    /••x«-ilogxdx      /••a*-i  — x«-i 


Jo      1  +  X       sin  ira  Jo  1  +  x  Jo 


dx. 


0     (l  +  x)logx 

Note  that  in  (/3)-(S)  the  integrals  extend  to  infinity  and  that,  as  the  rules  of 
the  text  have  been  proved  on  the  hyipothesis  that  the  interval  of  integration  is 
finite,  a  further  justification  for  applying  the  rules  is  necessary ;  this  will  be 
treated  in  Chap.  XIII,  but  at  this  point  the  rules  may  be  applied  formally 
without  justification. 
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12.  Evaluate  by  any  means  these  integrals : 


a)    rVa2-aj«coe-i-(iaj  =  a«^— +  1V 
'Jo  a    .     .^,  \16  ^  4/ 

'I        r-.     '       *>  C   J.I  t  \ 


a  log  (1  +  cos  a  cos  z) 


m 

y)    j*  log  (a* coB*x  +  j8*8in*x)  dx  =  ir  log 
xe-«*cos/8xdx  =  — - — ^, 

Jo         a  — 6sinx  sinx 


a  +  ^sinx   dx  .     ,& 

=  ir8in-i-, 
a 


6<Oi 


log(l  + Jkcosx) 


dx  =  irsin-^ifc, 


cosx 


W    r'log/(a  +  x)(ix=  r"^'log/(x)dx=   r'log-^^^^^da+  rSog/(x)(fe 

Jo  J  a  JQ  fSfl)  •'® 

121.  Curvilinear  or  line  integrals.   It  is  familiar  that 

ydx=  j    f(x)dx 

is  the  area  between  the  curve  y  =f(x),  the  a^axis,  and  the  ordinates 
X  =  a,  x  =  b.  The  formula  may  be  used  to  evaluate  more  oomplicated 
areas.  For  instance,  the  area  between  the  parabola  ^  =  x  and  the  semi- 
cubical  parabola  y*  ==  ic*  is 

Jo  Jo  pJo  8  Jo 

where  in  the  second  expression  the  subscripts  P  and  S  denote  that  the 
integrals  are  evaluated  for  the  parabola  and  semicubical  parabola.  As 
a  change  in  the  order  of  the  limits  changes  the  sign  of 
the  integral,  the  area  may  be  written 

f    ydx  4-    I    ydx  =  —     I    ydx  —     i    ycfo, 

0  sJl  pJl  8  Jo 

and  is  the  area  bounded  by  the  closed  curve  formed 
of  the  portions  of  the  parabola  and  semicubical  parabola  from  0  to  1. 
In  considering  the  area  bounded  by  a  closed  curve  it  is  convenient  to 
arrange  the  limits  of  the  different  integrals  so  that  they  follow  the  curve 
in  a  definite  order.  Thus  if  one  advances  along  P  from  0  to  1  and  re- 
turns along  S  from  1  to  0,  the  entire  closed  curve  has  been  described 
in  a  uniform  direction  and  the  inclosed  area  has  been  constantly  on  the 
right-hand  side;  whereas  if  one  advanced  along  S  from  0  to  1  and 
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returned  from  1  to  0  along  P,  the  curve  would  have  been  described 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  area  would  have  been  constantly 
on  the  left-hand  side.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  more  general 
closed  curves  and  lead  to  the  definition:  If  a  closed  curve  which 
nowhere  crosses  itself  is  described  in  such  a  direction  as  to  keep  the 
inclosed  area  always  upon  the  left,  the  area  is  considered  as  positive ; 
whereas  if  the  description  were  such  as  to  leave  the  area  on  the  right, 
it  would  be  taken  as  negative.  It  is  clear  that  to  a  person  standing  in  the 
inclosure  and  watching  the  description  of  the  boundary,  the  descrip- 
tion would  appear  counterclockwise  or  positive  in  the  first  case  (§  76). 
In  the  case  above,  the  area  when  positive  is 


VsJa  pJi         J         Jo 


(6) 


where  in  the  last  integral  the  symbol  O  denotes  that  the  integral  is  to 

be  evaluated  around  the  closed  curve  by  describing  the 

curve  in  the  positive  direction.   That  the  formula  holds     ^ 

for  the  ordinary  ease  of  area  under  a  curve  may  be 

verified  at  once.   Here  the  circuit  consists  of  the  con-       .    ,      .    _ 

tour  ABB' A' A,   Then  o\  1~  BX 

ydx  =  I     ydx  +  I      ydx  +  I     ydx  -f  I     ydx. 

O  J  A  Jb  J  B*  J  A' 

The  first  integral  vanishes  because  y  =  0,  the  second  and  fourth  vanish 
because  x  is  constant  and  c£x  =  0.   Hence 

f  ydx  =  —  I      ydx  =  I      ydx. 
o  Jb*  J  a* 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  two  new  formulas 

^  =  /  ajrfy     and     A=^\\  (xdy  —  yd£)  (7) 

Jo  Jo 

also  give  the  area  of  the  closed  curve.  The  first  is  proved  as  (6)  was 
proved  and  the  second  arises  from  the  addition  of  the  two.  Any  one 
of  the  three  may  be  used  to  compute  the  area  of  the  closed  curve ;  the 
last  has  the  advantage  of  symmetry  and  is  particularly  useful  in  finding 
the  area  of  a  sector,  because  along  the  lines  issuing  from  the  origin 
y\x  =  dy:dx  and  xdy  —  ydx  =  0 ;  the  previous  form  with  the  integprand 
xdy  is  advantageous  when  part  of  the  contour  consists  of  lines  parallel 
to  the  ovaxis  so  that  cfy  =  0 ;  the  first  form  has  similar  advantages 
when  parts  of  the  contour  are  parallel  to  the  y-azis. 
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The  connection  of  the  third  formula  with  the  vector  expression  for 
the  area  is  noteworthy.   For  (p.  176) 

dA  =  J  Txdi,         A  =  i   /  TxdTy 

Jo 
and  if  r  =  aji  +  yj,      dT  =  idx  +  jrfy, 

then  ^^  I  ^^^^  —  i ^  /  (^^  ~  ydx)' 

Jo  Jo 

The  unit  vector  k  merely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  area  lies 
in  the  xy-plane  perpendicular  to  the  2^-axis  and  is  described  so  as  to 
appear  positive. 

These  formulas  for  the  area  as  a  curvilinear  integral  taken  around 
the  boundary  have  been  derived  from  a  simple  figure  whose  contour 
was  cut  in  only  two  points  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  axes.  The  exten- 
sion to  more  complicated  contours  is  easy.  In  the  first  place  note  that 
if  two  closed  areas  are  contiguous  over  a  part  of  their  contours,  the  inte- 
gral around  the  total  area  following  both  contours,  but  omitting  the  part 
in  common,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  integrals.   For 


JPRSP     JPQRP      J  PR      JrSP      JpQR     J  RP      J    QRSP 


since  the  first  and  last  integrals  of  the  four  are  in  oppo- 
site directions  along  the  samB  line  and  must  cancel.  But 
the  total  area  is  also  the  sum  of  the  individual  areas  and  hence  the 
integral  around  the  contour  PQRSP  must  be  the  total  area.  The  for- 
mulas for  determining  the  area  of  a  closed  curve  are  therefore  applicable 
to  such  areas  as  may  be  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  areas  each 
bounded  by  an  oval  curve. 

If  the  contour  bounding  an  area  be  expressed  in  parametric  form  as  x  =/(Q, 
y  =  ^(Q,  the  area  may  be  evaluated  as 

ffm\t)  <tt = -  fi>(t)f\t)  <tt = i/  [/(o^'w  -  *  w/'W]  ^       (70 

where  the  limits  for  t  are  the  value  of  t  corresponding  to  any  point  of  the  contour 
and  the  value  of  t  corresponding  to  the  same  point  after  the  curve  has  been 
described  once  in  the  positive  direction.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  strophoid 

yS  =  apa    ""    ,    the  line    y  =  te 

cuts  the  curve  in  the  double  point  at  the  origin  and  in  only  one  other  point ;  the 
co(5rdinates  of  a  point  on  the  curve  may  be  expressed  as  rational  functions 

X  =  a(l -  i^/(\  +  «2),        y  =  (rf(l  -  i^/(\  +  ^ 

of  i  by  solving  the  strophoid  with  the  line  ;  and  when  i  varies  from  —  1  to  +  1  the 
point  (x,  y)  describes  the  loop  of  the  strophoid  and  the  limits  for  i  are  —  1  and  +  1. 
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122*  Consider  next  the  meaning  and  the  evaluation  of 

J/»ar,|r 
I       [P  (x,  i/)dx  +  Q  (x,  y)  dy'\,    where    y  =  /(x). 
0,6 


(8) 


This  is  called  a  curvilinear  or  line  integral  along  the  curve  C  or  y  =  f(x) 
from  the  point  (a,  b)  to  (x,  y).  It  is  possible  to  eliminate  y  by  the  rela- 
tion y  =f(x)  and  write 


I 


[P  (X,  f(x))  +  Q  (X,  f(x))f{x)-]  dx. 


(9) 


The  integral  then  becomes  an  ordinary  integral  in  x  alone.  If  the  curve 
had  been  given  in  the  form  x  =  /(y),  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
vert the  line  integral  into  an  integral  in  y  alone.  The  method  of  evaluat- 
ing the  integral  is  therefore  defined.  The  differential  of  the  integral 
may  be  written  as 

I       {Pdx  +  Q.dy)  =  Pdx  +  Qrfy,  (10) 

where  either  x  and  dx  or  y  and  dy  may  be  eliminated  by  means  of  the 
equation  of  the  curve  C.   For  further  particulars  see  §  123. 

To  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  line  integral^  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  limit  of  a  sum  (compare  §  16).  Suppose  that  the  curve 
C  between  (a,  h)  and  (Xj  y)  be  divided  into  n  parts,  that  Ax^  and  Ayi 
are  the  increments  corresponding  to  the  tth  part,  and  that  (fi,  rfg)  is 
any  point  in  that  part.   Form  the  sum 


<^ = S  t^(*''  ^')^' + ^(^"  ^')^y']- 


If,  when  n  becomes  infinite  so  that  Ax  and  Ay  each 
approaches  0  as  a  limit,  the  sum  o-  approaches  a 
definite  limit  independent  of  how  the  individual 
increments  Ao;.  and  Ay^  approach  0,  and  of  how  the 
point  (f,,  rii)  is  chosen  in  its  segment  of  the  curve,* 
then  this  limit  is  defined  as  the  line  integral 


(11) 


0,6 


(12) 


It  should  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  line  integral  which  gives 
the  area,  any  line  integral  which  is  to  be  evaluated  along  two  curves 
which  have  in  common  a  portion  described  in  opposite  directions  may 
be  replaced  by  the  integral  along  so  much  of  the  curves  as  not  repeated ; 
for  the  elements  of  o-  corresponding  to  the  common  portion  are  equal 
and  opposite. 
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That  9  does  approach  a  limit  provided  P  and  Q  are  continuous  functions  of  (x,  y) 
and  provided  the  curve  C  is  monotonic,  that  is,  that  neither  Ax  nor  Ly  changes  its 
sign,  is  easy  to  prove.  For  the  expression  for  9  may  be  written 

by  using  the  equation  y  =/(x)  or  x  =/-*  (y)  of  C.  Now  as 

£'p(x,/(x))dx     and    fjQ{f-Hy),y)dy 

are  both  existent  ordinary  definite  integrals  in  view  of  the  assumptions  as  to  con- 
tinuity, the  sum  9  must  approach  their  sum  as  a  limit.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
proof  does  not  require  the  continuity  or  existence  of /'(x)  as  does  the  formula  (9). 
In  practice  the  added  generality  is  of  little  use.  The  restriction  to  a  monotonic 
curve  may  be  replaced  by  the  assumption  of  a  curve  C  which  can  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  a  finite  number  of  monotonic  i)arts  including  perhaps  some  portions  of 
lines  parallel  to  the  axes.  More  general  varieties  of  C  are  admissible,  but  are  not 
very  useful  in  practice  (§  127). 

Further  to  examine  the  line  integral  and  appreciate  its  utility  for 
mathematics  and  physics  consider  some  examples.   Let 

F(x,y)  =  X(x,y)+iY(x,i/) 
be  a  complex  function  (§  73).   Then 

r   'F(x,y)dz=    r'\x(x,y)+iY(x,y)-\ldx  +  idy'] 

[       {Xdx  -  Ydy)'\'i    I       (Jdx  +  Xdy). 

a,  h  C%Ja^  h 

It  is  apparent  that  the  integral  of  the  complex  function  is  the  sum  of  two 
line  integrals  in  the  complex  plane.  The  value  of  the  integral  can  be 
computed  only  by  the  assumption  of  some  definite  path  C  of  integrar 
tion  and  will  differ  for  different  paths  (but  see  §  124). 

By  definition  the  work  done  by  a  constant  force  F  acting  on  a  particle, 
which  moves  a  distance  s  along  a  straight  line  inclined  at  an  angle  $  to 
the  force,  is  W  =  Fs  cos  0,  If  the  path  were  curvilinear  and  the  force 
were  variable,  the  differential  of  work  would  be  taken 
as  rflV  =  Pcos  ^«,  where  ds  is  the  infinitesimal  arc 
and  0  is  the  angle  between  the  arc  and  the  force. 
Hence 


W  =  CdW  =  r   Vcos ftii*  =  r  F.rfr, 


y 

X 

$ 

k^ 

— ♦X 

0 

X 

where  the  path  must  be  known  to  evaluate  the  integral  and  where 
the  last  expression  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  others  when  the 
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notations  of  vectors  are  used  (p.  164).  These  expressions  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  ordinary  form  of  the  line  integral.   For 

F  =  -yi  +  yj,         dT=:idx  +  jdy,        F.rfr  =  Xdx  +  Ydj/, 

\      FcoBeds==  j       (Xdx  +  Ydj/), 

where  X  and  Y  are  the  components  of  the  force  along  the  axes.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  any  line  integral  may  be  given  this  same  inter- 
pretation.  If 

I       Pdx  +  Qdj/y     form     F=Pi  +  QJ. 

0,6 

I       PdX'\'Qdy=z  j       F  COS  Ods. 

0,6  «/a,6 

To  the  principles  of  momentum  and  moment  of  momentum  (§  80)  may  now  be 
added  the  principle  of  work  and  energy  for  mechanics.  Consider 

d*r  d*r 

mrrz  =  T    and    m---«dr  =  F«dr  =  dlT. 

_,                           d  /Idr  dr\     1  d«r  dr  .  1  dr  d«r     d«r  dr 
Then  — I •  —  1  = • — i • —  =  — • — ■ 

dt\2dt  dtj     2dt^  dt     2dt  dfi      dfi  di 

OP  ^(i**)"^'*    *°^    d(^miA  =  dW. 

1  1      •       /•' 

Hence  -mr*  —  m»J  =  I    F»dr  =  W, 

2  2     ^     Jt^ 

In  words :  The  change  cf  the  kinetic  energy  }  mv^  cf  a  particle  mming  under  the 
acUon  qf  the  resultant  force  F  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  force,  that  is,  to  the  line 
integral  of  the  force  along  the  path.  If  there  were  several  mutually  interacting 
particles  in  motion,  the  results  for  the  eneigy  and  work  would  merely  be  added  as 
2  i  mv*  —  2  i  mt{  =  Z  TT,  and  the  total  change  in  kinetic  energy  is  the  total  work 
done  by  all  Uie  forces.  The  result  gains  its  significance  chiefly  by  the  consideration 
of  what  forces  may  be  disregarded  in  evaluating  the  work.  As  d  TT  =  F*dr,  the 
work  done  will  be  zero  if  dr  is  zero  or  if  F  and  dr  are  perpendicular.  Hence  in 
evaluating  TT,  forces  whose  point  of  application  does  not  move  may  be  omitted 
(for  example,  forces  of  support  at  pivots),  and  so  may  forces  whose  point  of  appli- 
cation moves  normal  to  the  force  (for  example,  the  normal  reactions  of  smooth  curves 
or  surfaces).  When  more  than  one  particle  is  concerned,  the  work  done  by  the 
mutual  actions  and  reactions  may  be  evaluated  as  follows.  Let  r^ ,  r,  be  the  vectors 
to  the  particles  and  r^  —  r,  the  vector  joining  them.  The  forces  of  action  and  re- 
action may  be  written  as  i:  c  (r^  —  r,),  as  they  are  equal  and  opposite  and  in  the  line 
joining  the  particles.  Hence 

dW^  dW^  +  dlT,  =  c  (r^  -  T^)*di^  -  c  (r^  -  r^)^, 

=  c  ('i  -  h)^  ('i  -  'a)  =  i  cd  [(ri  -  r,).(ri  -  r,)]  =  )  cdi^, 

where  r^,  is  the  distance  between  the  particles.  Now  dW  vanishes  when  and  only 
when  dr^  vanishes,  that  is,  when  and  only  when  the  distance  between  tbe  particles 
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remains  constant.    Hence  w?ien  a  system  a/  particles  is  in  motion  the  change  in  the 

total  kinetic  energy  in  passing  from  one  position  to  another  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by 

the  forces^  xohere^  in  evaluating  the  toork,  forces  acting  at  fixed  points  or  normal  to  the 

line  of  m/otion  of  their  points  cf  applicalion^  and  forces  due  to  actions  and  reactions  of 

particles  rigidly  connected^  may  he  disregarded. 

Another  important  application  is  in  the  theory  of  thermodynamics.   If  U^  p,  v 

are  the  energy,  pressure,  volume  of  a  gas  inclosed  in  any  receptacle,  and  if  dU  and 

dv  are  the  increments  of  energy  and  volume  when  the  amount  dH  of  heat  is  added 

to  the  gas,  then  ^ 

dH  =  dU-\-pdv^    and  hence   5"=  jdU  +  pdv 

is  the  total  amount  of  heat  added.  By  taking  p  and  v  as  the  Independent  variables, 

The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  system  will  therefore  not  depend  merely  or 
the  initial  and  final  values  of  (p,  v)  but  on  the  sequence  of  these  values  between 
those  two  points,  that  is,  upon  the  path  of  integration  in  the  pv-plane. 

123.  Let  there  be  given  a  simply  connected  region  (p.  89)  bounded  by 
a  closed  curve  of  the  type  allowed  for  line  integrals,  and  let  P  (x,  y)  and 
Q  (Xj  y)  be  continuous  functions  of  («,  y)  over  this  region.  Then  if  the 
line  integrals  from  (a,  h)  to  (x,  y)  along  two  paths 


I       Pdx-\-Qdy=     j       Pdx-\-Qdy 

a,b  T%Ja.h 


Ct/a,b  rt/a,6 

are  equal,  the  line  integral  taken  around  the  combined  path 

If  /»a,6 


I        +1        =  \  Pdx+Qdy  =  (i 

a,  h  tJx^  y  Jo 


vanishes.  This  is  a  corollary  of  the  fact  that  if  the  order  of  description 
of  a  curve  is  reversed,  the  signs  of  Aa?,  and  Ay<  and  hence  of  the  line 
integral  are  also  reversed.  Also,  conversely,  if  the  in- 
tegral around  the  closed  circuit  is  zero,  the  integrals 
from  any  point  (a,  h)  of  the  circuit  to  any  other  point 
(a?,  y)  are  equal  when  evaluated  along  the  two  different 
parts  of  the  circuit  leading  from  (a,  h)  to  («,  y). 

The  chief  value  of  these  observations  arises  in  their  application  to 
the  case  where  P  and  Q  happen  to  be  such  functions  that  the  line  inte- 
gral around  any  and  every  closed  path  lying  in  the  region  is  zero.  In 
this  case  if  (a,  ^)  be  a  fixed  point  and  (aj,  y)  be  any  point  of  the  region, 
the  line  integral  from  (a,  h)  to  (a;,  y)  along  any  two  paths  lying  within 
the  region  will  be  the  same ;  for  the  two  paths  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  closed  path,  and  the  integral  around  that  is  zero  by  hy- 
pothesis.  The  value  of  the  integral  will  therefore  not  depend  at  all  on 
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the  path  of  integration  but  only  on  the  final  point  (x,  y)  to  which  the 
integration  is  extended.   Hence  the  integral 

r  \P  (^y  y)dx^Q  (x,  y)  dy-]  =  F(x,  y),  (14) 

extended  ^m  a  fixed  lower  limit  {a,  ^)  to  a  variable  upper  limit  (x,  y), 
must  be  a  function  of  (x,  y). 

This  result  may  be  stated  as  the  theorem :  The  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient condition  that  the  line  integral 

r\p{x,y)dx-\-(Hx,y)dy'\ 

•/a,b 

define  a  single  valued  function  of  (x,  y)  over  a  simply  connected  region 
is  that  the  circuit  integral  taken  around  any  and  every  closed  curve  in 
the  region  shall  he  zero.  This  theorem,  and  in  fact  all  the  theorems  on 
line  integrals,  may  be  immediately  extended  to  the  case  of  line  integrals 
in  space, 

»ar,y,s 

[P  (x,  y,z)dx-\-Q  (x,  y,  z)dy -{- R  (ar,  y,  z)  dz^  (15) 


J/»af.yi 
0,6,  e 


If  the  integral  about  every  closed  path  is  zero  so  that  the  integral  front 
a  fixed  lower  limit  to  a  variable  upper  limit 

p{^y  y)=  r  p(^>  y)^  +  «('» y)dy 

Ja,b 

defines  a  function  F(Xj  y),  that  function  has  continuous  first  partial 
derivatives  and  hence  a  total  differential^  namely, 

dF  dF 

^  =  P,         ^=Q,         dF^Pdx  +  Qdy.  (16) 

To  prove  this  statement  apply  the  definition  of  a  derivative. 


f  Pdx  +  Qdy  -  I       Pdx  +  Qdy 

0,6  %Ja,b 


—  =lim— =lim=^ 

dx         AxAO  Ax  Ax<2>0  Ax 

Now  as  the  integral  is  independent  of  the  path,  the  integral  to 
(x  +  AXy  y)  may  follow  the  same  path  as  that  to  (x,  y),  except  for 
the  passage  from  (x,  y)  to  (x  +  Ax,  y)  which  may  be  taken  along  the 
straight  line  joining  them.   Then  Ay  =  0  and 
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by  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  of  (OS*),  p.  25.  Now  when  Ax  :£:  0,  the 
value  (  intermediate  between  x  and  x+^kx  will  approach  x  and  P(i^  y) 
will  approach  the  limit  P(xy  y)  by  virtae  of  its  continuity.  Hence 
AF/Ax  approaches  a  limit  and  that  limit  is  P(x^  y)  =  dF/dx,  The  other 
derivatiTe  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  integrand  Pdx  +  Qdy  of  a  line  integral  u  ike  total  differential 
dF  of  a  single  valued  function  F(Xf  y),  then  the  integral  about  any  eloeed 
eireuit  is  zero  and 

n'pdt  +  Qdy=  n'dF=  F(x,  y)  -  F(a,  b).  (17) 

Jm,h  Jm,h 

If  equation  (17)  holds,  it  is  clear  that  the  integral  around  a  dosed  path 
will  be  zero  provided  F(Xy  y)  is  single  valued;  for  F(ar,  y)  must  come 
back  to  the  value  /"(a,  b)  when  (a;,  y)  returns  to  (a,  b).  Ji  the  function 
were  not  single  valued,  the  conclusion  might  not  hold. 

To  prove  the  relation  (17),  note  that  by  definition 

fdF=fPdz  +  Q«f  =  limjj  [P(t,  m)AZi  +  Q(£i,  f«)Ay^] 

mud  AFi  =  P(^„  m)Sxi  +  Q{^,  ly.) Ay.  +  c^Az,  +  e^„ 

where  e|  mud  c^  mre  quantities  which  by  the  aaBiunpUons  of  oontinni^  for  P  mad  Q 
mmy  be  mmde  unif onnly  (f  35)  lees  than  e  for  mil  points  of  the  dure  provided  Az.* 
mnd  Ay.  mre  tmken  small  enough.  Then 

1 5J  (P#Ar,  +  ftAy.)  - 5)  ^'1  < 'X  <'^' ■•■ '^''^ ' 

and  since  SAP.-  =  F(x,  y)  ~  F{a^  6),  the  sum  ZP»Ar,  +  QjAy^  appromdm  m  limit, 
mnd  that  limit  is 

lim^^  [P«Ar,  +  QkAy,]  =  J'' 'Pdr  +  Qi^  =  P(x,  y)  -  P(a,  6). 


1.  Find  the  area  of  the  loop  of  the  strophoid  as  indicated  above. 

8.  Find,  from  (6),  (7),  the  three  expressions  for  the  integrand  of  the  Hue  inte- 
grals which  giTe  the  area  of  a  doeed  curve  in  polar  coordinates. 

3.  GiTen  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  x  =  acos(,y  =  6sinl.  Find  the  total  area, 
the  area  of  a  segment  from  the  end  of  the  mMJor  axis  to  a  line  paralld  to  the  minor 
axis  and  cutting  the  ellipse  at  a  point  whose  parameter  is  I,  also  the  area  of  asector. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a  segment  and  of  a  sector  for  the  hypeitwia  in  itspaimmetxic 
form  X  =  a  cc«h  (,  y  =  6  sinh  t. 


5.  Express  the  folium  x*  +  y*  =  3  azy  in  parametric  form  and  find  the  area  of 
the  loop. 

C  What  area  is  given  by  the  currilinear  integral  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
doKd  curre  r=:asin*i^?  What  in  the  case  of  the  lemniacmte  r*  =  ai*eos3^ 
desciibed  as  in  making  the  figure  8  w  the  sign  od? 
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7.  Write  for  y  the  analogous  form  to  (9)  for  x.  Show  that  in  curvilinear 
coordinates  x  =  0  (u,  v),  y  =  ^  (u,  o)  the  area  is 


=i/[i::  IM..  *M 


8.  Compute  these  line  integrals  along  the  paths  assigned : 


Jr*x.  1 
x^ydz  +  y'dy,        y*  =  x    or    y  =  x    or    y*  =  x', 
0.0 

Jr>i.i 
(x2  +  y)dx  +  (a;  +  y")tfy,        y»  =  x    or    y  =  x    or    y«  =  x«, 
0,0 

-dz-{-  dy^        y  =  logx    or    y  =  0    and    x  =  c, 

1,0    2 

Jr>X,  If 
X  sin ydx  +  y  cosxay,        y  =  Tnx    or    :£  =  0    and    y  =  y, 
0,0 

Jr»l+«" 
(x  —  iy)dzj    y  =  x    or    x  =  0    and    y  =  l    or    y  =  0    and    x  =  l, 
z  =  0 

(x"^  —  (1  +  i)  «y  +  y*)  d«,        quadrant  or  straight  line. 

9.  Show  that  fPdx  +  Qdy  =  f  V^T^  coe^cte  by  working  directly  with  the 

figure  and  without  the  use  of  vectors. 

10. 'Show  that  if  any  circuit  is  divided  into  a  number  of  circuits  by  drawing 
lines  within  it,  as  in  a  figure  on  p.  91,  the  line  integral  around  the  original  circuit  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  integrals  around  the  subcircuits  taken  in  the  proper  order. 

11.  Explain  the  method  of  evaluating  a  line  integral  in  space  and  evaluate : 

Jr»  1.1.1 
xdx  +  2  ydy  +  zdz,        y'  =  x,        «*  =  x    or    y  =  z  =  x, 
0,0,0 

y  logxdx  +  yHy  +  -cte,     y  =  x  —  1,     z  =  x*  or  y  =  logx,     «  =  x. 

1,  0, 1  ^ 

12.  Show  th&tfPdx  +Qiy'\-Rdz  =  f  VP^T^Tb*  costfcto. 

13.  A  bead  of  mass  m  strung  on  a  frictionless  wire  of  any  shape  falls  from  one 
point  (Xq,  yg,  Zq)  to  the  point  (x^,  y^,  z^)  on  the  wire  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
Show  that  mg  {Zq  —  z^)  is  the  work  done  by  all  the  forces,  namely,  gravity  and 
the  normal  reaction  of  the  wire. 

14.  If  X  =/(0,  y  =  g{t)i  and /'(£),  ^(Q  be  assumed  continuous,  show 

where  /(t^)  =  a  and  g  (t^)  =  b.  Note  that  this  proves  the  statement  made  on  page  290 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  substituting  in  a  line  integral.  The  theorem  is  also 
needed  for  Exs.  1-8. 

15.  Extend  to  line  integrals  (16)  in  space  the  results  of  §  128b 

16.  Angle  as  a  line  integral.  Show  geometrically  for  a  plane  curve  that 
d^  =  cos(r,  n)d8/r,  where  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  a  curve  and  cto  the  element  of 
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arc  and  (r,  n)  the  angle  between  the  radius  produced  and  the  normal  to  the  curye, 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  r  =  0  by  the  element  ds.   Hence  show  that 

•/         r  J  rdn         J      dn 

where  the  integrals  are  line  integrals  along  the  curve  and  dr/dn  is  the  normal 
derivative  of  r,  is  the  angle  0  subtended  by  the  curve  at  r  =  0.   Hence  infer  that 

rli28rd,  =  2ir    or    r^J^ds  =  0    or    f^^^d,  =  0 
Jq   dn  Jq  dn  Jo  dn 

according  as  the  point  r  =  0  is  within  the  curve  or  outside  the  curve  or  upon 
the  curve  at  a  point  where  the  tangents  in  the  two  directions  are  inclined  at  the 
angle  $  (usually  v).  Note  that  the  formula  may  be  applied  at  any  point  ((,  iy)  if 
r*  =  (f  —  x)2  +  (iy  —  y)2  where  (x,  y)  is  a  point  of  the  curve.  What  would  the  inte- 
gral give  if  applied  to  a  space  curve  ? 

17.  Are  the  line  integrals  of  Ex.  16  of  the  same  type  fP(x,  y)dx  +  Q{Xj  y)dy 

as  those  in  the  text,  or  are  they  more  intimately  associated  with  the  curve  ?  Cf .  §  156. 

J'»  0, 1  />  0, 1 

{x  ~  y)  ds,  (j9)  I       xyda  along  a  right  line,  along  a  quad- 
1,0  •/-i.o 

rant,  along  the  axes. 

124.  Independency  of  the  path.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  ease  the 
integral  around  every  closed  path  is  zero  or  in  case  the  integrand 
Pdx  +  Qdy  is  a  total  differential,  the  integral  is  independent  of  the 
path,  and  conversely.    Hence  if 

X**  "^  dF  dF 

Pdx  +  Qdi/,     then     -^  =  P,        JH^^' 

cxCy      ex  oyox       cy  cy       ex 

provided  the  partial  derivatives  PJ  and  Q'^  are  continuous  functions.* 
It  remains  to  prove  the  converse,  namely,  that :  If  the  two  partial 
derivatives  P^  and  Q^  are  continuotts  and  equal,  the  integral 

f     Pdx  +  Qdy    with     P;  =  Q^  (18) 

is  independent  of  the  path,  is  zero  around  a  closed  path,  and  the  quantity 
Pdx  +  Qdy  is  a  total  differential. 

To  show  that  the  integral  of  Pdx  +  Qdy  around  a  closed  path  is  zero 
MP'^=  Q^j  consider  first  a  region  R  such  that  any  point  (a;,  y)  of  it  may 

*  See  §  52.  In  particular  observe  the  comments  there  made  relative  to  differentials 
which  are  or  which  are  not  exact.  This  difference  corresponds  to  integrals  which  are 
and  which  are  not  independent  of  the  path. 
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be  reached  from  (a,  b)  by  following  the  lines  y  =  b  and  «  =  a.   Then 

define  the  function  F(x,  y)  as 

Fl 

F(aj,  y)  =  r V(aj,  6)^  +  T^QCaj,  y)dy       (19) 
for  all  points  of  that  region  R.   Now  "^ 

This  results  from  Leibniz's  rule  (4^)  of  §  119,  which  may  be  applied 

since  Q^^  is  by  hypothesis  continuous,  and  from  the  assumption  Q^  =  P^ 

Then  ^p 

•      -^  =  ^(0^,  ft)  +P(x,  y)  -  P(aj,  b)  =  P(x,  y). 

Hence  it  follows  that,  within  the  region  specified,  Pdx  +  Qdy  is  the 
total  differential  of  the  function  F(ar,  y)  defined  by  (19).  Hence  along 
any  closed  circuit  within  that  region  R  the  integral  of  Pdx  +  Qdy  is 
the  integral  of  dF  and  vanishes. 

It  remains  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  type  of  region  within  which  the 
integral  around  a  closed  path  vanishes.  Consider  any  closed  path  C  which  lies 
within  the  region  over  which  P^  and  Q^^  are  equal  continuous  functions  of  (x,  y). 
As  the  path  lies  wholly  within  R  it  is  possible  to  rule  R  so  finely  that  any  little 
rectangle  which  contains  a  portion  of  the  path  shall  lie  wholly  within  JR.  The 
reader  may  construct  his  own  figure,  possibly  with  reference  to  that  of  §  128,  where 
a  finer  ruling  would  be  needed.  The  path  C  may  thus  be  surrounded  by  a  zigzag 
line  which  lies  within  R,  Each  of  the  small  rectangles  within  the  zigzag  line  is  a 
region  of  the  type  above  considered  and,  by  the  proof  above  given,  the  integral 
around  any  closed  curve  within  the  small  rectangle  must  be  zero.  Now  the  circuit 
C  may  be  replaced  by  the  totality  of  small  circuits  consisting  either  of  the  perim- 
eters of  small  rectangles  lying  wholly  within  C  or  of  portions  of  the  curve  C  and 
portions  of  the  perimeters  of  such  rectangles  as  contain  parts  of  C.  And  if  C  be  so 
replaced,  the  integral  around  C  is  resolved  into  the  sum  of  a  large  number  of  inte- 
grals about  these  small  circuits ;  for  the  integrals  along  such  parts  of  the  small 
circuits  as  are  portions  of  the  perimeters  of  the  rectangles  occur  in  pairs  with  oppo- 
site signs.*  Hence  the  integral  around  C  is  zero,  where  C  is  any  circuit  within  R, 
Hence  the  integral  of  Pdx  +  Qiy  from  (a,  h)  to  (x,  y)  is  independent  of  the  path 
and  defines  a  function  F(x,  y)  of  which  Pdx  +  Qiy  is  the  total  differential.  As 
this  function  is  continuous,  its  value  for  points  on  the  boundary  of  R  may  be  defined 
as  the  limit  of  F(x,  y)  as  (x,  y)  approaches  a  point  of  the  boundary,  and  it  may  thereby 
be  seen  that  the  line  integral  of  (18)  around  the  boundary  is  also  0  without  any  fur- 
ther restriction  than  that  Py  and  Q^  be  equal  and  continuous  within  the  boundary. 

*  See  Ex.  10  above.  It  is  weU,  in  connection  with  §§  123-125,  to  read  carefoUy  the 
work  of  §§  44-40  dealing  with  varieties  of  regions,  reducibllity  of  circuits,  etc. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  line  integral 

f     Pdx  +  Qdy=  f  P  (x,  b)dx+  C'q  (x,  y)  dy,  (19) 

•/ Of  h  *Ja  %Jb 

when  Pdx  +  Qdy  is  an  exact  differential^  that  is,  when  P^  =  Q^,  may  be 
evaluated  by  the  rule  given  for  integrating  an  exaxst  differential  (p.  209), 
provided  the  path  along  y  =  b  and  x  =  x  does  not  go  outside  the  region. 
If  that  path  should  cut  out  of  Rj  some  other  method  of  evaluation  would 
be  required.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pdx  +  Qdy 
is  best  integrated  by  inspection  whenever  the  function  F,  of  which 
Pdx  4-  Qidy  is  the  differential,  can  be  recognized ;  if  F  is  multiple  valued, 
the  consideration  of  the  path  may  be  required  to  pick  out  the  par- 
ticular value  which  is  needed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  work  may  be 
extended  to  line  integrals  in  space  without  any  material  modifications. 
It  was  seen  (§  73)  that  the  conditions  that  the  complex  function 

F(x,  y)  =  X(x,  y)  +  iY{x,  y),         z=zx  +  iy, 

be  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  z  are 

J5r; =-  f;  and  x;  =  r;.  (20) 

If  these  conditions  be  applied  to  the  expression  (13), 

^(^yy)=j       Xdx-Ydy  +  ij       Ydx+Xdy, 

c/a,  b  c/a,  b 

for  the  line  integral  of  such  a  function,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  conditions  (18)  that  each  of  the  line  integrals  entering  into 
the  complex  line  integral  shall  be  independent  of  the  path.  Hence 
the  integral  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  is  independent  of  the 
path  of  integration  in  the  complex  plane,  and  the  integral  around  a 
closed  path  vanishes.  This  applies  of  course  only  to  simply  connected 
regions  of  the  plane  throughout  which  the  derivatives  in  (20)  are  equal 
and  continuous. 

If  the  notations  of  vectors  in  three  dimensions  be  adopted, 

fxdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  =  fp.rfr, 

where  F  =  Xi  +  Yj  +  Zk,        dr  =  idx  +  jdy  -f  l^dz. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  integrand  is  an  exact  differential  and 
the  integral  around  a  closed  path  is  zero, 

Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  =  F.rfr  =  d(J=:  dr^VU, 
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where  U  is  the  function  defined  by  the  integral  (for  VU  see  p.  172). 
When  F  is  interpreted  as  a  force,  the  function  K  =  •—  t/  such  that 

F=-vr   or   a:  =  --5--,       r=---,       ^=s— -_ 

ox  oy  oz 

is  called  the  potential  function  of  the  force  F.  The  negative  of  the 
slope  of  the  potential  function  is  the  force  F  and  the  negatives  of  the 
partial  derivatives  are  the  component  forces  along  the  <ixes. 

If  the  forces  are  such  that  they  are  thus  derivable  from  a  potential  function, 
thej  are  said  to  be  conaerotUive.  In  fact  if 


X 


ti    dPx  .       mdx  dr 


"«-F 


» 


or  |(»f-»o')  =  T^o-F,    or    ^•.x»  + F,  =  J,»  +  n 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  ^mtl^  and  the  potential  energy  V  is  the  same 
at  all  times  or  positions.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  conservation  qf  energy  for  the 
simple  case  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  when  the  force  is  conservative.  In  case  the 
force  is  not  conservative  the  integration  may  still  be  performed  as 


where  IT  stands  for  the  work  done  by  the  force  F  during  the  motion.  The  result  is 
that  the  change  in  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  force ;  but  dW 
is  then  not  an  exact  differential  and  the  work  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  function 
of  (z,  y,  2),  —  it  depends  on  the  path.  The  generalization  to  any  number  of  particles 
as  in  S 123  is  immediate. 

125.  The  conditions  that  P,  and  Q^  be  continuous  and  equal,  which 
insures  independence  of  the  path  for  the  line  integral  of  Pdx  +  Qdy, 
need  to  be  examined  more  closely.   Consider  two  examples : 

First  rpdx+Qdy=  r^=:^dx  +  — ^dy. 

dP         y^^X^  dO        y«-x« 

ty     {x«  +  yT        ^     {x*  +  yV 

It  appears  formally  that  Py  =  Q^,  If  the  integral  be  calculated  around  a  square  of 
side  2  a  surrounding  the  origin,  the  result  is 

X+«  +  adx   .   f^^   ody     ,    r~^^adx       r-^  —  ady  __     p^'^  adx 
•  a  «»+  a«     J-o  a»  +  y«     J+a  x^+^     J+o  a^  +  y«  ""    J-o  x»  +  a« 
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The  integral  fails  to  vanish  around  the  closed  path.  The  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek, 
the  derivatives  P,  and  Q^  are  not  defined  for  (0,  0),  and  cannot  be  so  defined  as 
to  be  continuous  functions  of  (x,  y)  near  the  origin.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

x.ir-ydx    ,      xdy     _   r*'^,^.,  V  _  ,_.,  V 


r'^^:^yax^xay_       r'dtan-i?^  =  tan-i?? 
Jo,  6    X*  +  y^     X*  +  y'      ./o,  ft  X  X 


a.6 


and  tan^i  (y/x)  is  not  a  single  valued  function ;  it  takes  on  the  increment  2  w  when 
one  traces  a  path  surrounding  the  origin  (§  46). 
Another  illustration  maj  be  found  in  the  integral 


/d£_   pdxj^_idy_^   rxdx-^  ydy      .  n 
«  -  J     x-^iy    "  J     x^  +  y«         V 


—  ydx  +  xdy 
x*  +  y* 


taken  along  a  path  in  the  complex  plane.  At  the  origin  z  =  0  the  integrand  1/z 
becomes  infinite  and  so  do  the  partial  derivatives  of  its  real  and  imaginary  parts. 
If  the  integral  be  evaluated  around  a  path  passing  once  about  the  origin,  the 
result  is 

f  -  =  rilog(x«  +  y«)  +  itan -I  ??]'"' =  2ir<.  (21) 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  previous,  the  integral  would  necessarily  be  zero  about  any 
closed  path  which  did  not  include  the  origin ;  for  then  the  con- 
ditions for  absolute  independence  of  the  path  would  be  satisfied. 
Moreover  the  integrals  around  two  different  paths  each  encircling 
the  origin  once  would  be  equal ;  for  the  paths  may  be  considered 
as  one  single  closed  circuit  by  joining  them  with  a  line  as  in  the 
device  (§  44)  for  making  a  multiply  connected  region  simply  con- 
nected, the  integral  around  the  complete  circuit  is  zero,  the  parts 
due  to  the  description  of  the  line  in  the  two  directions  cancel, 
and  the  integrals  around  the  two  given  circuits  taken  in  opposite  directions  are 
therefore  equal  and  opposite.  (Compare  this  work  with  the  multiple  valued  nature 
of  log  z,  p.  161.) 

Suppose  in  general  that  P(x,  y)  and  Q(a;,  y)  are  single  valued  func- 
tions which  have  the  first  partial  derivatives  P^  and  Q^  continuous 
and  equal  over  a  region  R  except  at  certain  points  ^,  5,  •  •  •.  Surround 
these  points  with  small  circuits.  The  remaining  portion  of  i^  is  such 
that  Py  and  Q^  are  everywhere  equal  and  continuous ;  but  the  region 
is  not  simply  connected,  that  is,  it  is  possible  to  draw  in  the  region 
circuits  which  cannot  be  shrunk  down  to  a  point,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  circuit  may  surround  one  or  more  of  the  regions  which  have 
been  cut  out  If  a  circuit  can  be  shrunk  down  to  a  point,  that  is,  if  it 
is  not  inextricably  wound  about  one  or  more  of  the  deleted  portions, 
the  integral  around  the  circuit  will  vanish ;  for  the  previous  reasoning 
will  apply.  But  if  the  circuit  coils  about  one  or  more  of  the  deleted 
regions  so  that  the  attempt  to  shrink  it  down  leads  to  a  circuit  which 
consists  of  the  contours  of  these  regions  and  of  lines  joining  them,  the 
integral  need  not  vanish ;  it  reduces  to  the  sum  of  a  number  of  integrate 
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taken  around  the  contours  of  the  deleted  portions.  If  one  circuit 
can  be  shrunk  into  another,  the  integrals  around  the  two  circuits  are 
equal  if  the  direction  of  description  is  the  same ;  for  a  line  connecting 
the  two  circuits  will  give  a  combined  circuit  which  can  be  shrunk  down 
to  a  point 

The  inference  from  these  various  observations  is  that  in  a  multiply 
connected  region  the  integral  around  a  circuit  need  not  be  zero  and 
the  integral  from  a  fixed  lower  limit  (a,  6)  to  a  variable  upper  limit 
(Xf  y)  may  not  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  path,  but  may  be  dif- 
ferent along  two  paths  which  are  so  situated  relatively  to  the  excluded 
regions  that  the  circuit  formed  of  the  two  paths  from  (a,  h)  to  (05,  y) 
cannot  be  shrunk  down  to  a  point.   Hence 

F{x,y)^  f'^'pdx  +  Qdy,        P;  «  q;  (generaUy), 

the  function  defined  by  the  integral,  is  not  necessarily  single  valued. 
Nevertheless,  any  two  values  of  F(x,  y)  for  the  same  end  point  will 
differ  only  by  a  sum  of  the  form 

^2(^9  y)  -  -P^C^i  y)  -  ^A  +  ^A  +  • 

where  I^  J^, .  . .  are  the  values  of  the  integral  taken  around  the  con- 
tours of  the  excluded  regions  and  where  m^,  m^  ,  . .  are  positive  or 
negative  integers  which  represent  the  number  of  times  the  combined 
circuit  formed  from  the  two  paths  will  coil  aroimd  the  deleted  regions 
in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

126.  Suppose  that  /(«)  =  X(Xf  y)  +  iY(Xf  y)  is  a  single  valued  fnno* 
tion  of  z  over  a  region  R  surrounding  the  origin  (see  figure  above),  and 
that  over  this  region  the  derivative  /'(«)  is  continuous,  that  is,  the 
relations  X^  =s  —  F^  and  X^,  =  Y^  are  fulfilled  at  every  point  so  that 
no  points  of  R  need  be  cut  out    Consider  the  integral 

over  paths  lying  within  R.  The  function  f(z)/z  will  have  a  contin- 
uous derivative  at  all  points  of  R  except  at  the  origin  z^sO,  where  the 
denominator  vanishes.  If  then  a  small  circuit,  say  a  circle,  be  drawn 
about  the  origin,  the  function /(«)/«  will  satisfy  the  requisite  condi« 
tions  over  the  region  which  remains^  and  the  integral  (22)  taken  around 
a  circuit  which  does  not  contain  the  origin  will  vanish. 

The  integral  (22)  taken  around  a  circuit  which  coils  once  and  only 
once  about  the  origin  will  be  equal  to  the  integral  taken  around  the 
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small  circle  about  the  origin.  Now  for  the  circle, 

where  the  assumed  continuity  of  /(«)  makes  |i7(«)|  <  e  provided  the 
circle  about  the  origin  is  taken  sufficiently  smalL   Hence  by  (21) 

Cl^dz^  f'^dz^2inf(P)  +  ( 
Jo  Jo 

with  1^1  =  1  r^dJs    rMl«fo|Sc  r*'d»  =  2»re. 

\Jq  I       Jq  I     I  •/• 

Hence  the  difference  between  (22)  and  2  irtf(0)  can  be  made  as  small 
as  desired,  and  as  (22)  is  a  certain  constant,  the  result  is 

r-£^c^  =  2irt/(0).  (23) 

A  function  f(z)  which  has  a  continuous  derivative  /'(«)  at  every 
point  of  a  region  is  said  to  be  analytic  over  that  region.  Hence  if  the 
region  includes  the  origin,  the  value  of  the  analytic  function  at  the 
origin  is  g^ven  by  the  formula 

Jo 

where  the  integral  is  extended  over  any  circuit  lying  in  the  region  and 
passing  just  once  about  the  origin.  It  follows  likewise  that  if  «  =  or  is 
any  point  within  the  region,  then 

•^(«)  =  2^/7^'^'  (24) 

where  the  circuit  extends  once  around  the  point  a  and  lies  wholly  within 
the  region.   This  important  result  is  due  to  Cauchy. 

A  more  convenient  form  of  (24)  is  obtained  by  letting  t^tt  repre- 
sent the  value  of  z  along  the  circuit  of  integration  and  then  writing 
a^x  and  regarding  z  as  variable.   Hence  Cauchy's  Integral : 

Jo 

This  states  that  \f  any  circuit  he  draum  in  the  regum  over  which  f(z) 
is  anahjticy  the  value  of  f(z)  at  all  points  within  that  circuit  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaluating  Cauchy^s  Integral  (25).  Thus  f(z)  may  be  regarded 
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as  defined  by  an  integral  containing  a  parameter  «;  for  many  pur- 
poses this  is  convenient.   It  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  valnes  of 
f(z)  are  given  along  any  circuit,  the  integral 
may  be  regarded  as  defining /(«)  for  all  points 
within  that  circuit. 

To  find  the  sticeessive  derivatives  of  f(z),  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  differentiate  with  respect 
to  z  under  the  sign  of  integration.    The  condi-      f 
tions  of  continuity  which  are  required  to  justify 
the  differentiation  are  satisfied  for  all  points  z    *1 
actually  within  the  circuit  and  not  upon  it.  Then 

As  the  differentiations  may  be  performed,  these  formulas  show  that  an 
analytic  function  has  continuous  derivatives  of  all  orders.  The  definition 
of  the  function  only  required  a  continuous  first  derivative. 
Let  a  be  any  particular  value  of  z  (see  figure).   Then 

1     ^  1  ^1  1 

t  —  z      (t  •—  a)  —  (z  —  a)      t  —  a         z  —  a 

t  —  a 


t  —  a 


t  —  a       (t  —  ay 


+ 


z  —  a 


1- 


t  —  a 


f(,)  =  J^  rf(£Lat  =  -l-  rMLdt  +  ^  C(z-a)  /<^)   dt 

+^.  f  {» -  '^y-TT^td* + ••' +-^-  fc* -«)"-' t/^ <«+'«« 

2t»Jo  '  (t-a)*  ^■^'■Jo  (<-«) 


with 


*      2  iri  Jq  (t  —  ay  .      z  —  a  t  —  a 

"■  t-a 


dt. 


Now-^  is  the  variable  of  integration  and  «  —  a  is  a  constant  with  respect 
to  the  integration.   Hence 

This  is  Taylor's  Formula  for  a  function  of  a  complex  variable. 
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BZERCISBS 

1.  Ifi^~<^,  Q^  =  ^,i2^  =  P;^  and  if  these  derivatiyes  are  conUnuous,  show 
that  Pdx  +  Qdy  +  Rdz  is  a  total  differential. 

P{x,  y,  nr)dx  +  Q(z,  y,  a)dy,  where  C  is  a  given  canre, 

defines  a  continuous  function  of  a,  the  derivative  of  which  may  he  found  by  differ- 
entiating under  the  sign.  What  assumptions  as  to  the  continuity  of  P,  Qj  P^^g^  Q^ 
do  you  make  ? 

Ji    z      •/i.o      x^  i- y^  •/i.o        x' +  y* 

definition  of  log  z,  draw  paths  which  make  log(}  +  )  V—  8)  =  }irt,  2]^iri,  —  l}irt. 

— with  especial  reference  to  closed  paths  which  surround  +  1, 

0    z'  —  1 

—  1,  or  both.  Draw  a  closed  path  surrounding  both  and  making  the  integral  vanish. 

5.  If /(z)  is  analytic  for  all  values  of  z  and  if  \f(z)  \  <  K,  show  that 

taken  over  a  circle  of  large  radius,  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired.  Hence  infer 
that/(z)  must  be  the  constant /(z)  =/(0). 

6.  If  G  (z)  =  Cq  +  OjZ  +  •••  +  cin^  is  a  polynomial,  show  that/(z)  =  1/0  (z)  must 
be  analytic  over  any  region  which  doe«  not  include  a  root  of  O(z)  =  0  either  within 
or  on  its  boundary.  Show  that  the  assumption  that  6  (z)  =  0  has  no  roots  at  all 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  /(z)  is  constant  and  equal  to  zero.  Hence  infer  that 
an  algebraic  equation  has  a  root. 

7.  Show  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  remainder  in  Taylor^s  Formula  is 

,   1   f  ML 


Iff  ■    l^-^M  r      mdt 


2ir/B»/B  — r 


for  all  points  z  within  a  circle  of  radius  r  about  a  as  center,  when  p  is  the  radius 
of  the  largest  circle  concentric  with  a  which  can  be  drawn  within  the  circuit  about 
which  the  integral  is  taken,  M  is  the  maximum  value  of  f(t)  upon  the  circuit,  and 
L  is  the  length  of  the  circuit  (figure  above). 

8.  Examine  for  independence  of  path  and  in  case  of  independence  integrate : 

(a)  fx^ydx  +  xy^dy,        {fi)  J  xi/»dx  +  x^ydy,        (y)  f  xdy -^  ydx, 
(«)  J  (x'^ -{■xy)dx-{-{y^  +  xy)dy,        (t)  j  ycoexdy  +  {y^iAuxdx, 

9.  Find  the  conservative  forces  and  the  potential : 

(a)  X= ?--.  r= ^—^,  Z  = ?_-, 

(X2  +  y^i  (xS  +  y^t  (X*  +  y«)l 

(/J)  X=  -  Tw,  r=  -  ny,        (7)  X=  1/x,  F  =  y/x. 
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10.  If  R  (r,  0)  and  ^  (r,  0)  are  the  component  forces  resolved  along  the  radius 
vector  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  show  that  dW  =  Rdr  +  rM0  is  the  differ- 
ential of  work,  and  express  the  condition  that  the  forces  i2,  ^  be  conservative. 

11.  Show  that  if  a  particle  is  acted  on  by  a  force  R  =  —/('')  directed  toward 
the  origin  and  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  origin,  the  force  is  conservative. 

12.  If  a  force  follows  the  Law  of  Nature,  that  is,  acts  toward  a  point  and  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  r*  of  the  distance  from  the  point,  show  that  the  potential 
is  -  Jk/r. 

13.  From  the  results  P  =  —  VForF=—  fp-dr  =  f-^Tdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz  show 

that  if  V^  is  the  potential  of  Pj  and  F,  of  P,  then  VzizV^-^V^  will  be  the 
potential  of  P  =  F|  +  Pd  that  is,  show  that  for  conservative  forces  the  addition  of 
potentials  is  equivalent  to  the  parallelogram  law  for  adding  forces. 

14.  If  a  particle  is  acted  on  by  a  retarding  force  —  At  proportional  to  the 
velocity,  show  that  JR  =  )  Jbo'  is  a  function  such  that 

dR  ,  dR  ,  dR  , 

CVx^  CVy  CVg 

dW  =  —  ky*dx  =  —  k{Vaidx  +  lyiy  +  »«d«). 
Here  R  is  called  the  dissipative  function ;  show  the  force  is  not  conservative. 

15.  Pick  out  the  integrals  independent  of  the  path  and  integrate : 

(a)    j  yzdx  +  xzdy  +  xjfdz,      (/5)  J  ydx/z  +  xdy/z  —  xydz/z\ 
(7)    jxyz{dx  +  dy  +  dz),        («)  Jlog {xy)dX'\-xdy  +  ydz, 

16.  Obtain  logarithmic  forms  for  the  inverse  trigonometric  functions,  analogous 
to  those  for  the  inverse  hyperbolic  functions,  either  algebraically  or  by  considering 
the  inverse  trigonometric  functions  as  defined  by  integrals  as 

tan-iz=  r   -f        sin-iz  =  /  » »»«. 

Jo    1  +z*  Jo    Vl  — 2* 

17.  Integrate  these  functions  of  the  complex  variable  directly  according  to  the 
rules  of  integration  for  reals  and  determine  the  values  of  the  integrals  by 
substitution : 

(a)  J       ze^'^dz,  {fi)  J     cos  S zdz,  (7)  J  (1  +  2*)"^, 

In  the  case  of  multiple  valued  functions  mark  two  different  paths  and  give  two  values. 

18.  Can  the  algorism  of  integration  by  parts  be  applied  to  the  definite  (or  indefi- 
nite) integral  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  it  being  understood  that  the 
integral  must  be  a  line  integral  in  the  complex  plane  ?  Consider  the  proof  of 
Taylor^s  Formula  by  integration  by  parts,  p.  57,  to  ascertain  whether  the  proof  is 
valid  for  the  complex  plane  and  what  the  remainder  means. 
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19.  Suppose  that  in  a  plane  at  r  =  0  there  is  a  particle  of  mass  m  which  aUracts 
according  to  the  law  F  =  m/r.  Show  that  the  potential  is  F  =  m  log  r,  so  that 
F  =  ~VF.  The  induction  or  flux  of  the  force  F  outward  across  the  element  cto  of 
a  curve  in  the  plane  is  by  definition  —  Fcos(F,  n)d8.  By  reference  to  Ex.  16, 
p.  207,  show  that  the  total  induction  or  flux  of  F  across  the  curve  is  the  line  integral 
(along  the  curve) 

-  rFco8(F,«)«i.=m  ri?^d.=  r^d.; 

J  J      dn  J    dn 

—  1   r  1     r  dV 

and  m  = I  FcosfF,  n)d«  =  —  I    — ds, 

2v  Jo  '   '    '  2rJodn     ' 

where  the  circuit  extends  around  the  point  r  =  0,  is  a  formula  for  obtaining  the 
mass  m  within  the  circuit  from  the  field  of  force  F  which  is  set  up  by  the  mass. 

20.  Suppose  a  number  of  masses  m^ ,  m,,  •  •  • ,  attracting  as  in  Ex.  19,  are  situated 
at  points  {^^,  ly^),  ((g,  ly,),  •  •  •  in  the  plane.   Let 

F  =  Fi  +  F,  +  •  •  •,  F=  Fi  +  Fs  +  •  •  •»  T^<  =  m< log [«,. -  a;)«  +  (u<-  y)«]} 
be  the  force  and  potential  at  (z,  y)  due  to  the  masses.  Show  that 

where  Z  extends  over  all  the  masses  and  Z^  over  all  the  masses  within  the  circuit 
(none  being  on  the  circuit),  gives  the  total  mass  M  within  the  circuit. 

127.  Some  critical  comments.  In  the  discussion  of  line  integrals 
and  in  the  future  discussion  of  double  integrals  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
frequently  of  curves.  For  the  usual  problem  the  intuitive  conception 
of  a  curve  suffices.  A  curve  as  ordinarily  conceived  is  continuous,  has 
a  continuously  turning  tangent  line  except  perhaps  at  a  finite  number 
of  angular  points,  and  is  cut  by  a  line  parallel  to  any  given  direction  in 
only  a  finite  number  of  points,  except  as  a  portion  of  the  curve  may 
coincide  with  such  a  line.  The  ideas  of  length  and  area  are  also  appli- 
cable. For  those,  however,  who  are  interested  in  more  than  the  intuitive 
presentation  of  the  idea  of  a  curve  and  some  of  the  matters  therewith 
connected,  the  following  sections  are  offered. 

If  0  (t)  and  f  (t)  are  two  single  valued  real  functions  of  the  real  variable  t  defined 
for  all  values  in  the  interval  Iq^I^  t^,  the  pair  of  equations 

aJ  =  0(O,        y  =  f{0.        t^^t^t^,  (27) 

will  be  said  to  define  a  curve.  If  0  and  ^  are  continuous  functions  of  t,  the  curve 
will  be  called  continuous.  If  0  (tj)  =  0  (Q  and  ^  (t^)  n  f  (t^),  so  that  the  initial  and 
end  points  of  the  curve  coincide,  the  curve  will  be  called  a  closed  curve  provided 
it  is  continuous.  If  there  is  no  other  pair  of  values  t  and  t'  which  make  both 
0  (t)  =  0  (f)  and  \f/{t)=z}//  {V)y  the  curve  will  be  called  simple;  in  ordinary  language, 
the  curve  does  not  cut  itself.  If  t  describes  the  interval  from  t^  to  t|  continuously 
and  constantly  in  the  same  sense,  the  point  (x,  y)  will  be  said  to  describe  the  curve 
in  a  given  sense ;  the  opposite  sense  can  be  had  by  allowing  i  to  describe  the  interval 
In  the  opposite  direction. 
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Let  the  interval  tQ^t^ti  be  divided  into  any  number  n  of  subintervals 
A^t,  A^,  •  •  • ,  Aflt.    There  will  be  n  corresponding  increments  tox  x  and  y, 

A|X,  A^,  •  •  •,  A«x,    and    A^y,  A,y,  •  •  *,  A«y. 


Then  Afi  =  V(AiX)«  +  (A<y)*  ^|AiX|  +  |Aiy|,        |AiX|^AiC,        |A<y|^A<c 
are  obvious  inequalities.    It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  three  sums 


fft  = 


1  1  11 

For  any  division  of  the  interval  from  t^  to  t|  each  of  these  sums  has  a  definite 
positive  value.  When  all  possible  modes  of  division  are  considered  for  any  and 
every  value  of  n,  the  sums  a^  will  form  an  infinite  set  of  numbers  which  may  be 
either  limited  or  unlimited  above  (§22).  In  case  the  set  is  limited,  the  upper 
frontier  of  the  set  is  called  the  variation  cf  x  over  the  curve  and  the  curve  is  said 
to  be  of  limited  variation  in  x;  in  case  the  set  is  unlimited,  the  curve  is  of  unlimited 
variation  in  x.  Similar  observations  for  the  sums  o",.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
geometric  conception  corresponding  to  the  variation  in  x  is  the  sum  of  the  projec- 
tions of  the  curve  on  the  x-axis  when  the  sum  is  evaluated  arithmetically  and  not 
algebraically.  Thus  the  variation  in  y  for  the  curve  y  =  sin  x  from  0  to  2  «■  is  4. 
The  curve  y  =  sin  (1/x)  between  these  same  limits  is  of  unlimited  variation  in  y. 
In  both  cases  the  variation  in  x  is  2  w. 

If  both  the  sums  e^  and  e^  ^^^^  upper  frontiers  L^  and  L^,  the  sum  ^3  will  have 
an  upper  frontier  X,  ^  X^  +  X, ;  and  conversely  if  e^  has  an  upper  frontier,  both 
ff^  and  ff^  will  have  upper  frontiers.  If  a  new  point  of  division  is  intercalated  in  Ait, 
the  sum  e^  cannot  decrease  and,  moreover,  it  cannot  increase  by  more  than  twice 
the  oscillation  of  x  in  the  interval  A^t.  For  if  Ai^  +  A^iX  =  A^x,  then 

|Ahx|  +  |A3<x|^|A<x|,         |Ai<x|  +  |A3<x|^2(lf<-fm). 

Here  Aijt  and  As<t  are  the  two  intervals  into  which  A^C  is  divided,  and  %  —  m^  is  the 
oscillation  in  the  interval  A^t.  A  similar  theorem  is  true  for  o*,.  It  now  remains  to 
show  that  if  the  interval  from  ^q  to  ^  is  divided  sufficiently  fine,  the  sums  ^^  and  ^^ 
will  differ  by  as  little  as  desired  from  their  frontiers  X|  and  X,.  The  proof  is  like 
that  of  the  similar  problem  of  §  28.  First,  the  fact  that  X|  is  the  frontier  of  ^|  shows 
that  some  method  of  division  can  be  found  so  that  X^  —  o",  <  )  c.  Suppose  the  num- 
ber of  points  of  division  is  n.  Let  it  next  be  assumed  that  0  (t)  is  continuous ;  it 
must  then  be  uniformly  continuous  (§  25),  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  find  a  9  so 
small  that  when  Att<9  the  oscillation  of  x  is  Af  j  —  m^  <  c/4n.  Consider  then  any 
method  of  division  for  which  A^C  <  9,  and  its  sum  ff{.  The  superposition  of  the  former 
division  with  n  points  upon  this  gives  a  sum  ^i  ^  ff[.  But  ff'^  ^ff{<2 m/^n  =  ) •, 
and  y^  ^  0*^.  Hence  X^  —  0-}'  <  )  c  and  X^  —  o*^  <  c.  A  similar  demonstration  may 
be  given  for  ff^  and  X,. 

To  treat  the  sum  a^  and  its  upper  frontier  X,  note  that  here,  too,  the  intercalation 
of  an  additional  point  of  division  cannot  decrease  a^  and,  as 


V(Ax)«  +  (Ay)2^|Ax|  +  |Ai/|, 

it  cannot  increase  a^  by  more  than  twice  the  sum  of  the  oscillations  of  x  and  y  in 
the  interval  At.  Hence  if  the  curve  is  continuous,  that  is,  if  both  x  and  y  are  con- 
tinuous, the  division  of  the  interval  from  ^q  to  t^  can  be  tiken  so  fine  that  9^  shall 
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differ  from  its  upper  frontier  Xg  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  no  matter  how 
small.  In  this  case  Xg  =  «  is  called  the  length  of  the  curve.  It  is  therefore  seen  that 
the  necessary  and  su^fficieni  condition  thai  any  corditmous  curve  shall  have  a  length  is 
that  its  Cartesian  coordinates  x  and  y  shall  both  be  of  limited  variation.  It  is  clear  that 
if  the  frontiers  X^(t),  L^(t)^  X,(£)  from  t^  to  any  value  of  t  be  regarded  as  functions 
of  t^  they  are  continuous  and  nondecreasing  functions  of  t^  and  that  Xg(^)  is  an 
increasing  function  of  ^ ;  it  would  therefore  be  possible  to  take  s  in  place  of  t  as 
the  parameter  for  any  continuous  curve  having  a  length.  Moreover  if  the  deriva- 
tives x'  and  y'  oix  and  y  with  respect  to  t  exist  and  are  continuous,  the  derivative  «^ 
exists,  is  continuous,  and  is  given  by  the  usual  formula  s'  =  Vx'^  +  y*^.  This  will 
be  left  as  an  exercise;  so  will  the  extension  of  these  considerations  to  three 
dimensions  or  more. 

In  the  sum  x^  —  Xq  =  ZAjX  of  the  actual,  not  absolute,  values  of  A^  there  may 
be  both  positive  and  negative  terms.  Let  ir  be  the  sum  of  the  positive  terms  and 
9  be  the  sum  of  the  negative  terms.   Then 

Xj  —  Xq  =  IT  — !»,  (Tj  =  TT  +  !»,  2  IT  =  X^  —  Xq  +  ^1,  2  !»  =  Xq  —  X^  +  ^T^. 

As  ff^  has  an  upper  frontier  X^  when  x  is  of  limited  variation,  and  as  Xq  and  x^  are  con- 
stants, the  sums  ir  and  v  have  upper  frontiers.  Let  these  be  n  and  N.  Considered 
as  functions  of  i,  neither  n(t)  nor  N(Q  can  decrease.  Write  x(t)  =  x^  +  II(£)  —  N(t). 
Then  the  function  x  if)  of  limited  variation  has  been  resolved  into  the  difference  of 
two  functions  each  of  limited  variation  and  nondecreasing.  As  a  limited  non- 
decreasing  function  is  integrable  (Ex.  7,  p.  54),  this  shows  that  a  function  is  integrable 
over  any  interval  over  which  it  is  of  limited  variation.  That  the  difference  x  =  x"'  —  x' 
of  two  limited  and  nondecreasing  functions  must  be  a  function  of  limited  variation 
follows  from  the  fact  that  |  Ax  |  ^  |  Ax"  |  +  |  Ax'  |.   Furthermore  if 

x  =  Xo+n-N    bewritten    x  =  [x^  +  H  +  |Xo|+ t- y -[N  +  |Xo|+ t- y, 

it  is  seen  that  a  function  of  limited  variation  can  be  regarded  as  tfie  difference  qf  two 
positive  functions  which  are  constantly  increasing^  and  that  these  functions  are  con- 
tinuous if  the  given  function  x  {t)  is  continuous. 

Let  the  curve  C  defined  by  the  equations  x  =  ^(Q,  y  =  }J/(t),  t^^t^t^,  be 
continuous.  Let  P(x,  y)  be  a  continuous  function  of  (x,  y).  Form  the  sum 

2jP«,,  „,)A.«  =5jP«M  ik)A.-x--5Jp«,,  ih)A^,  (28) 

where  A^x,  A,x,  •  •  •  are  the  increments  corresponding  to  A|^,  A^t,  •  •  • ,  where  ({;,  rn) 
is  the  point  on  the  curve  which  corresponds  to  some  value  of  t  in  Ait,  where  x  is 
assumed  to  be  of  limited  variation,  and  where  x"'  and  x'  are  two  continuous  increas- 
ing functions  whose  difference  is  x.  As  x"  (or  x^  is  a  continuous  and  constantly 
increasing  function  of  t,  it  is  true  inversely  (Ex.  10,  p.  46)  that  tis  a  continuous  and 
constantly  increasing  function  of  x"  (or  x').  As  P(x,  y)  is  continuous  in  (x,  y),  it 
is  continuous  in  t  and  also  in  x''  and  xf.  Now  let  A,£  =  0 ;  then  A^xf'  =  0  and 
A<x'  =  0.   Also 

limVp,A.x''=  r  'Pdx"'    and    lim V  P.A.x' =  j /Pda^. 

The  limits  exist  and  are  integrals  simply  because  P  is  continuous  in  xf'  or  in  xf. 
Hence  the  sum  on  the  l^  of  (28)  lias  a  Hmit  and 

limV  PA<x  =     f''Pdx=  J^  ^^"  -  /  "^^^ 
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mo]/  be  d^ned  aa  the  Uiie  trUegral  oj  P  along  lAe  euroe  C  <tf  limited  variatioa  in  x. 
The  asBUniplion  that  y  ia  ot  limited  variaition  and  that  Q(x,  j/)  is  continuous  would 
lead  to  a  corresponding  line  integral.  The  atttimption  ttuit  both  x  and  y  are  of  limiUd 
variation,  that  it,  that  the  irurve  it  reetifiable,  and  that  P  and  Q  are  andinvout  would 
lead  to  the  exitlence  of  the  line  integral 

r''''P(z,v)dz+(i(x,y}dv. 

A  condderable  theory  of  line  integrals  over  general  reetifiable  curves  may  be  con- 
structed.  The  subject  will  not  be  carried  further  at  tills  point. 

128.  The  question  of  the  area  of  a  euree  requires  careful  consideration.  In  the 
first  place  note  that  the  intuitive  closed  plane  curve  which  does  cut  itself  is  intui- 
tively believed  to  divide  the  plane  into  two  regions,  one  interior,  one  exterior  to  the 
curve ;  and  these  regious  have  the  property  that  any  two  points  of  the  same  region 
may  be  connected  by  a  continuous  curve  which  does  not  cut  the  given  curve, 
whereas  any  continuous  curve  which  connects  any  point  of  one  region  to  a  point 
of  tlie  other  must  cut  the  given  curve.  The  first  question  which  arises  with  regard 
to  the  general  closed  simple  curve  of  page  308  is :  I>oe8  such  a  curve  divide  the  plane 
into  just  two  regions  with  the  properties  indicated,  that  is,  is  there  an  interior  and 
exterior  to  the  curve  ?  The  onncer  i»  ((^rmaiise,  but  the  proof  is  somewhat  difficult  — 
not  because  the  statement  of  the  problem  is  involved  or  the  proof  replete  with 
advanced  mathematics,  but  rather  because  the  statement  is  so  simple  and  elemen- 
tary that  there  is  little  to  work  with  and  the  proof  therefore  requires  the  keenest 
and  most  tedious  logical  analysis.  The  theorem  tliat  a  closed  simple  plane  curve 
has  an  interior  and  an  exterior  will  therefore  he  assumed. 

As  the  functions  x{t),  ji[t)  which  define  the  curve  are  continuous,  they  are  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  rectangle  with  sides  z  =  a  x  —  b  y  —  e  y  =  dao 
as  entirely  to  surround  the  curve.  This  re  tangle  may  nex  be  ru  ed  wl  h  a  num- 
ber of  lines  parallel  to  its  sides,  and  thus  be 
divided  Into  smaller  rectangles.  These  litt  e  re 
tangles  may  be  divided  Into  three  categories,  those 
outside  the  curve,  those  inside  the  curve  and 
those  upon  the  curve.  By  one  upon  the  curve  s 
meant  one  which  has  so  much  as  a  single  po 
of  its  perimeter  or  interior  upon  the  curv  L 
A,  A;,  A,,  A,  denote  the  area  of  the  large  re 
tangle,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  small  re  ta 
gles,  which  are  interior  to  the  curve,  the  sum  f 
the  areas  of  those  upon  the  curve,  and  the  sum  of 
those  exterior  to  it.  Ot  coana  A-Ai  + A  +A 
Now  if  all  methods  of  ruling  be  considered,  the 
quantities  Af  will  have  an  upper  frontier  Lt,  the  quantities  A,  wiU  have  an  upper 
frontier  X,,  and  the  quantities  A^  will  have  a  lower  frontier  1^.  If  to  any  method 
of  ruling  new  rulings  be  added,  the  quantities  Ai  and  A,  become  -4j  and  A',  with 
the  conditions  A'^  a  Ai,  A\  ^  A,,  and  hence  A'^  S  A,.  From  this  it  follows  that 
A  =  Li\i^\  L,.  For  let  there  be  three  modes  of  ruling  which  for  the  respective 
cases  A,,  A,,  A„  make  these  tliree  quantities  dlfler  from  their  frontiers  Li,  £,,  I. 
by  less  than  \  i.  Then  the  superposition  of  the  three  systems  of  rulings  gives  rise 
to  a  ruling  for  which  A'^,  A'„  A',  must  differ  from  the  frontier  values  by  leas  tluui 
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\  c,  and  hence  the  sum  X,-  +  2m  +  ^ei  which  is  constant,  differs  from  the  constant  A 
by  less  than  c,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to  it. 

It  is  now  possible  to  d^ne  m  the  (qual^ied)  areas  of  the  cwnoe 

Li  =  inner  area,        lu  =  ai^ft  on  the  curve,        L{  -f  4i  =  total  area. 

In  the  case  of  curves  of  the  sort  intuitively  familiar,  the  limit  lu  is  zero  and 
Li:=A—Le  becomes  merely  the  (unqualified)  area  bounded  by  the  curve.  The 
question  arises :  Does  the  same  bold  for  the  general  curve  here  under  discussion  ? 
This  time  the  answer  is  negative ;  for  there  are  curves  which,  though  closed  and 
simple,  are  still  so  sinuous  and  meandering  that  a  finite  area  l^  lies  upon  the  curve, 
that  is,  there  is  a  finite  area  so  bestudded  with  points  of  the  curve  that  no  part  of 
it  is  free  from  points  of  the  curve.  This  fact  again  will  be  left  as  a  statement  with- 
out proof.  Two  further  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  applicable  a  theorem  like  Theorem  21,  p.  61,  namely : 
It  is  x)ossible  to  find  a  number  8  so  small  that,  when  the  intervals  between  the 
rulings  (both  sets)  are  less  than  9,  the  sums  Au^  At,  Ag  differ  from  their  frontiers 
by  less  than  2  e.  For  there  is,  as  seen  above,  some  method  of  ruling  such  that  these 
sums  differ  from  their  frontiers  by  less  than  e.  Moreover,  the  adding  of  a  single 
new  ruling  cannot  change  the  sums  by  more  than  AD,  where  A  is  the  lai^gest  inter- 
val and  D  the  largest  dimension  of  the  rectangle.  Hence  if  the  total  number  of 
intervals  (both  sets)  for  the  given  method  is  N  and  if  9  be  taken  less  than  e/^AD, 
the  ruling  obtained  by  superposing  the  given  ruling  upon  a  ruling  where  the  inter- 
vals are  less  than  8  will  be  such  that  the  sums  differ  from  the  given  ones  by  leas 
than  e,  and  hence  the  ruling  with  intervals  less  than  8  can  only  give  rise  to  sums 
which  differ  from  their  frontiers  by  less  than  2  e. 

In  the  second  place  it  should  be  observed  that  the  limits  X<,  l^  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  all  possible  modes  of  ruling  where  the  rules  were  parallel  to  the  z-  and 
y-axes,  and  that  there  is  no  a  priori  assurance  that  these  same  limits  would  have 
been  obtained  by  rulings  parallel  to  two  other  lines  of  the  plane  or  by  covering  the 
plane  with  a  network  of  triangles  or  hexagons  or  other  figures.  In  any  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  area  such  matters  would  have  to  be  discussed.  That 
the  discussion  is  not  given  here  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  these  critical  com- 
ments are  given  not  so  much  with  the  desire  to  establish  certain  theorems  as  with 
the  aim  of  showing  the  reader  the  sort  of  questions  which  come  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  rigorous  treatment  of  such  elementary  matters  as  "  the  area  of  a  plane 
curve,"  which  he  may  have  thought  he  "  knew  all  about." 

It  is  a  common  intuitive  conviction  that  if  a  region  like  that  formed  by  a  square 
be  divided  into  two  regions  by  a  continuous  curve  which  runs  across  the  square 
from  one  point  of  the  boundary  to  another,  the  area  of  the  square  and  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  are  equal,  that  is,  the  curve 
(counted  twice)  and  the  two  portions  of  the  perimeter  of  the  square  form  two 
simple  closed  curves,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  curves  is 
the  area  of  the  square.  Now  in  case  the  curve  is  such  that  the  frontiers  lu  and  t^ 
formed  for  the  two  curves  are  not  zero,  it  is  clear  that  the  sum  Li-{-  L^  for  the 
two  curves  will  not  give  the  area  of  the  square  but  a  smaller  area,  whereas  the 
sum  (Li  4-  4i)  +  (Li  +  Q  will  give  a  greater  area.  Moreover  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
easy  to  formulate  a  general  definition  of  area  applicable  to  each  of  the  regions  and 
such  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  combined  region. 
But  if  lu  and  t^  both  vanish,  then  the  sum  Li  +  L^  does  give  the  combined  area. 
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It  is  therefore  customary  to  restrict  the  application  cfthe  term  **area**  to  weh  simple 
closed  curves  as  have  ^i  =  0,  and  to  say  that  the  quadrature  cf  such  curves  is  possible^ 
but  that  the  quadrature  of  curves  for  which  lu^Ois  impossible. 

It  may  be  proved  that :  If  a  curve  is  rectiflable  or  even  if  one  of  the  functions  z  (Q 
ory(t)  is  of  limited  variation,  the  limit  lu  is  zero  and  the  quadrature  cf  the  curve  is 
possible.  For  let  the  interval  t^^t^t^  be  divided  into  intervals  A^t,  A^t,  •  •  •  in 
which  the  oscillations  of  x  and  y  are  Cj,  e,,  •  •  • ,  lyj,  ly,,  •  •  • .  Then  the  portion  of 
the  curve  due  to  the  interval  Ajt  may  be  inscribed  in  a  rectangle  €iin,  and  that 
portion  of  the  curve  will  lie  wholly  within  a  rectangle  iw^m  concentric  with 
this  one.  In  this  way  may  be  obtained  a  set  of  rectangles  which  entirely  contain 
the  curve.  The  total  area  of  these  rectangles  must  exceed  l^.  For  if  all  the  sides 
of  all  the  rectangles  be  produced  so  as  to  rule  the  plane,  the  rectangles  which  go 
to  make  up  A^  for  this  ruling  must  be  contained  within  the  original  rectangles, 
and  as  Au>luj  the  total  area  of  the  original  rectangles  is  greater  than  l^.  Next 
suppose  x(t)  is  of  limited  variation  and  is  written  as  Xg  4*  n  (t)  —  N(t),  the  differ- 
ence of  two  nondecreasing  functions.  Then  Z«,-  ^  n  (t^)  4*  N(t^),  that  is,  the  sum 
of  the  oscillations  of  x  cannot  exceed  the  total  variation  of  x.  On  the  other  hand 
as  2^  (Q  is  continuous,  the  divisions  Ait  could  have  been  taken  so  small  that  rn  <  iy. 
Hence 

lu<Au^^2€i'2fii<4f,^€i^4fi[n(t{)-^N(t;}], 

The  quantity  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired,  since  it  is  the  product  of  a  finite 
quantity  by  iy.   Hence  lu  =  0  and  the  quadrature  is  possible. 

It  may  be  observed  that  if  x  (t)  or  y  (t)  or  both  are  of  limited  variation,  one  or 
all  of  the  three  curvilinear  integrals 


—  fydx,         f^y^        i  fxdy^ydx 


may  be  defined,  and  that  it  should  be  expected  that  in  this  case  the  value  of  the 
integral  or  integrals  would  give  the  area  of  the  curve.  In  fact  if  one  desired  to 
deal  only  with  rectifiable  curves,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  one  or  all  of  these 
integrals  as  the  d^nition  of  area,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  discussions  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  It  seems,  however,  advisable  at  least  to  poiqt  out  the  problem  of 
quadrature  in  all  its  generality,  especially  as  the  treatment  of  the  problem  is  very 
similar  to  that  usually  adopted  for  double  integrals  (§  182).  From  the  present 
viewpoint,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  proposition  for  demonstration  that  the  curvi- 
linear integrals  in  the  cases  where  they  are  applicable  do  give  the  value  of  the 
area  as  here  defined,  but  the  demonstration  will  not  be  undertaken. 


1.  For  the  continuous  curve  (27)  prove  the  following  properties: 

(a)  Lines  x  =  a,x  =  b  may  be  drawn  such  that  the  curve  lies  entirely  between 
them,  has  at  least  one  point  on  each  line,  and  cuts  every  line  x  =  |,  a <  |<  6,  in  at 
least  one  point ;  similarly  for  y, 

(/3)  From  p  =  x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a,  the  normal  equation  of  a  line,  prove  the  prop- 
ositions like  those  of  (a)  for  lines  parallel  to  any  direction. 

(y)  ^^  (^7  v)  Is  any  point  of  the  xy-plane,  show  that  the  distance  of  (|,  ri)  from 
the  curve  has  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  value. 
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(S)  If  m((,  fi)  and  3f((,  ri)  are  the  minimum  and  maYimiim  distances  of  (|,  if) 
from  the  curve,  the  functions  m  ((,  ri)  and  3f  ((,  ly)  are  continuous  functions  of  (|,  if). 
Are  the  coordinates  x((,  17),  y{l^,  17)  of  the  points  on  the  curve  which  are  at  mini- 
mum (or  maximum)  distance  from  ((,  iy)  continuous  functions  of  ((,  ti)  ? 

(e )  If  t\  i'\  •  •  • ,  t(^),  •  •  •  are  an  infinite  set  of  values  of  t  in  the  interval  t^^i^t^ 
and  if  £®  is  a  point  of  condensation  of  the  set,  then  x9  =  ^  (£<>),  jfi  =  ^  (i^)  is  a  point 
of  condensation  of  the  set  of  points  (as',  y'),  (xf%  y''),  •••,  {z<*>,  y<*>),  •••  corre- 
sponding to  the  set  of  values  t',  t"  • .  • ,  t^*), .... 

(f )  Conversely  to  (e)  show  that  if  (x',  y^,  {xf\  y"),  •  • . ,  (z<*>,  yW),  ...  are  an 
infinite  set  of  points  on  the  curve  and  have  a  point  of  condensation  (2fi^  ifi)^  then 
the  point  {sfi,  ifi)  is  also  on  the  curve. 

(if)  From  (i)  show  that  if  a  line  x  =  ^  cuts  the  curve  in  a  set  of  points  y',  y'^ . .  > , 
then  this  suite  of  y^s  contains  its  upper  and  lower  frontiers  and  has  a  maTJmum  or 
minimum. 

2.  Define  and  discuss  rectiflable  curves  in  space. 

3.  Are  y  =  x^  sin  -  and  y  =  Vz  sin  -  rectiflable  between  x  =  0,  x  =  1  ? 

X  X 

4.  If  x(t)  in  (27)  is  of  total  variation  n  (t^)  +  N  {tj),  show  that 

f'Pix,  y)dx<M[U(t{}  +  N(t,)], 
where  M  is  the  maximum  value  of  P(x,  y)  on  the  curve. 

5.  Consider  the  function  0(^.  n,  t)  =  tan-^  - — ^^  which  is  the  inclination  of 

^  '    '   '  ^-x(t) 

the  line  joining  a  point  ((,  iy)  not  on  the  curve  to  a  point  (x,  y)  on  the  curve.   With 
the  notations  of  Ex.  1  (8)  show  that 

O  If  X 

lA.^|  =  |^(^i,,t  +  iy)-^({,,,,t)|<-.£-^, 

where  8  >  |Ax|  and  8  >  |  Ay  |  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired  by  taking  At  sufficiently 
small  and  where  it  is  assumed  that  m^O, 

6.  From  Ex.  5  infer  that  $  ((,  %  t)  is  of  limited  variation  when  t  describes  the 
interval  t^^t^t^  defining  the  curve.  Show  that  0 ((,  iy,  t) is  continuous  in  (|,  if) 
through  any  region  for  which  m  >  0. 

7.  Let  the  parameter  t  vary  from  Iq  to  t^  and  suppose  the  curve  (27)  is  closed  so 
that  (x,  y)  returns  to  its  initial  value.  Show  that  the  initial  and  final  values  of 
0  ((,  iy,  t)  differ  by  an  integral  multiple  of  2  ir.  Hence  infer  that  this  difference  is 
constant  over  any  region  for  which  m  >  0.  In  particular  show  that  the  constant  is 
0  over  all  distant  regions  of  the  plane.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  by  the  study  of 
this  change  of  ^  as  t  describes  the  curve,  a  proof  may  be  given  of  the  theorem  that 
the  closed  continuous  curve  divides  the  plane  into  two  regions,  one  interior,  one 
exterior. 

8.  Extend  the  last  theorem  of  §  123  to  rectifiable  curves. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON  MITLTIPLB  INTBGRALS 

129.   Double  sums  and  double  integrals.    Suppose  that  a  body  of 

matter  is  so  thin  and  flat  that  it  can  be  considered  to  lie  in  a  plane. 

If  any  small  portion  of  the  body  surrounding  a  given  point  P{xj  y)  be 

considered,  and  if  its  mass  be  denoted  by  Am  and  its  area  by  AA,  the 

average  (surface)  density  of  the  portion  is  the  quotient  Am/A  A,  and  the 

actual  density  at  the  point  P  is  defined  as  the  limit  of  this  quotient 

when  Ai4  =  0,  that  is,  a 

i)(a;,y)  =  lim— . 

Ail  ^  0  t^A 

The  density  may  vary  from  point  to  point.  Now  conversely  suppose 
that  the  density  D{x,  y)  of  the  body  is  a  known  function  of  (x,  y)  and 
that  it  be  required  to  find  the  total  mass  of  the 
body.  Let  the  body  be  considered  as  divided 
up  into  a  large  number  of  pieces  each  of  which 
is  small  in  every  direction^  and  let  ^A^  be  the 
area  of  any  piece.  If  (f<,  i;^)  be  any  point  in 
AA,',  the  density  at  that  point  is  i>((o  ^t)  ^^^ 
the  amount  of  matter  in  the  piece  is  approxi- 
mately i>(f,,  i;i)Ai4<  provided  the  density  be  regarded  as  continuous, 
that  is,  as  not  varying  much  over  so  small  an  area.   Then  the  sum 

extended  over  all  the  pieces,  is  an  approximation  to  the  total  mass, 
and  may  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  if  the  pieces  be  taken 
tolerably  small. 

The  process  of  dividing  a  body  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  pieces 
of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  sum  is  a  device  often  resorted  to ;  for  the 
properties  of  the  small  pieces  may  be  known  approximately,  so  that 
the  corresponding  property  for  the  whole  body  can  be  obtained  approx- 
imately by  summation.  Thus  by  definition  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
small  particle  of  matter  relative  to  an  axis  is  mr^,  where  m  is  the  mass 
of  the  particle  and  r  its  distance  from  the  axis.  If  therefore  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  body  with  respect  to  an  axis  perpendicular 
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to  its  plane  were  required,  the  body  would  be  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  small  portions  as  above.  The  mass  of  each  portion  would 
be  approximately  />(^o  vd^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  distance  of  the  portion  from 
the  axis  might  be  considered  as  approximately  the  distance  r^  from 
the  point  where  the  axis  cut  the  plane  to  the  point  (d,  vji)  in  the  por* 
tion.   The  moment  of  inertia  would  be 

or  nearly  this,  where  the  sum  is  extended  over  all  the  pieces. 

These  sums  may  be  called  double  sums  because  they  extend  over  two 
dimensions.  To  pass  from  the  approximate  to  the  actual  values  of  the 
mass  or  moment  of  inertia  or  whatever  else  might  be  desired,  the 
underlying  idea  of  a  division  into  parts  and  a  subsequent  summation 
is  kept,  but  there  is  added  to  this  the  idea  of  passing  to  a  limit.  Com- 
pare {{ 16-17.   Thus 

would  be  taken  as  the  total  mass  or  inertia,  where  the  sum  over  n 
divisions  is  replaced  by  the  limit  of  that  sum  as  the  number  of 
divisions  becomes  infinite  and  each  becomes  small  in  every  direction. 
The  limits  are  indicated  by  a  sign  of  integration,  as 

limjj  ^(fi,  i7*)A^,  =  fD(x,  y)dA,       limjj  ^(f.-,  rii)rf£s.A,  =  C Di^dA. 

The  use  of  the  limit  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  limit 
is  actually  approached,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  further  depend- 
ent on  the  invention  of  some  way  of  evaluating  the  limit.  Both  these 
questions  have  been  treated  when  the  sum  is  a  simple  sum  (§§  16-17, 
28-30,  35) ;  they  must  now  be  treated  for  the  case  of  a  double  sum  like 
those  above. 

130.  Consider  again  the  problem  of  finding  the  mass  and  let  D^  be 
used  briefly  for  />({,•,  i/^).  Let  Af^  be  the  maximum  value  of  the  density 
in  the  piece  Ai4|  and  let  m^  be  the  minimum  value.   Then 

In  this  way  any  approximate  expression  D^^A^  for  the  mass  is  shut  in 
between  two  values,  of  which  one  is  surely  not  greater  than  the  true 
mass  and  the  other  surely  not  less.   Form  the  sums 

extended  over  all  the  elements  Ai4j.  Now  if  the  sums  s  and  S  approach 
the  same  limit  when  A.4j  =  0,  the  sum  2Z>,A.4,*  which  is  constantly 
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included  between  a  and  5  must  also  approach  that  limit  independently 
of  how  the  points  ((j,  i^^)  are  chosen  in  the  areas  \A,. 

That  a  and  5  do  approach  a  common  limit  in  the  usual  case  of  a 
continuous  function  D(x,  y)  may  be  shown  strikingly  if  the  surface 

x^  D(x,  y)    be  drawn.     The 


term  D^^Aj  is  then  repre- 
sented by  the  volume  of  a 
small  cylinder  upon  the  base 
A^,  and  with  an  altitude  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  surface 
z  =  D(x,  y)  above  some  point 
of  \A(.  The  sum  SOjA-^.  of 
all  these  cylinders  will  be  ap- 
proximately  the  volume  under 
the  surface  z  =  D(x,y)  and 
over  the  total  area  A  =  X^A^. 
The  term  3/jA.4,  is  represented 
by  the  volume  of  a  small  cylin- 
der upon  the  base  A<4f  and  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  surface ; 
the  term  m,\Af,  by  a  cylinder 
inscribed  in  the  surface.  When  the  number  of  elements  A.^;  is  increased 
without  limit  so  that  each  becomes  indefinitely  small,  the  three  sums  a, 
S,  and  XD,AA,  all  approach  as  their  limit  the  volume  under  the  surface 
and  over  the  area  A.  Thus  the  notion  of  volume  does  for  the  double 
sum  the  same  service  as  the  notion  of  area  for  a  simple  sum. 

L«t  the  notion  ot  the  Integral  be  applied  to  find  Me /ormuia /or  the  center  qf 
ffroBitu  of  a  plant  lamitut.  Assume  that  the  rect&iigular  coOrdinatea  of  the  center 
of  gravity  are  (1,  ^.  Con^der  the  bodyaadlvided  into  8mallarea«  &^j.  If(t(,vj) 
is  any  point  in  the  ares  Ail  j,  the  approximate  moment  of 
the  approximate  maiaDi&Ai  In  that  area  with  respect  to 
the  line  z  =  z  is  the  product  (d  —  x)DiAAi  of  the  mass 
tiy  its  distance  from  the  line.  The  total  exact  moment 
would  therefore  be 


lirnX"'- 


z)D,AA^  =  j'{x-^Dix,v)dA-. 
■  oi  gravis  Ilea  on  t 


0, 


fxD{x,v)cLA-JxD(x,v)dA  =0    or  JxDdA  =xj'D(x,lfidA. 

These  formal  operations  presuppose  the  facta  that  the  difference  of  two  iotegnU  is 
the  integral  of  the  difference  and  that  the  Int^ral  of  a  constant  z  times  a  funcdon£ 
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is  the  product  of  the  constant  by  the  integral  of  the  function.  It  should  be  imme- 
diately apparent  that  as  these  rules  are  applicable  to  sums,  they  must  be  applicable 
to  the  limits  of  the  sums.  The  equation  may  now  be  solved  for  x.  Then 

CxDdA       fxdm  CyDdA       fydm 

X  = = »        y  — = f  (1) 

fmA  *"  fDdA 

where  m  stands  for  the  mass  of  the  body  and  dm  for  DdA,  just  as  Am,-  might  replace 
Bi^Ai ;  the  result  for  y  may  be  written  down  from  symmetry. 

As  another  example  let  the  kinetic  energy  cf  a  lamina  moving  in  its  plane  be  cal- 
culated. The  use  of  vectors  is  advantageous.   Let  Iq  be  the 
vector  from  a  fixed  origin  to  a  point  which  is  fixed  in  the 
body,  and  let  ri  be  the  vector  from  this  point  to  any  other 
point  of  the  body  so  that 

dr.-     dio  .  dTii 

dt       dt        dt  O 

The  kinetic  energy  is  Z  ^  r?Am<  or  better  the  integral  of  i  v^dm.  Now 

tjf  =  Tf.Tf  =  T0.T0  +  TifTii  +  2  Vo-Vi,-  =  vg  +  r}y  +  2to.Ti,-. 

That  Tii^Tii  =  r,^,.«*,  where  rw  =  |rn|  and  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 
about  the  point  lo,  follows  from  the  fact  that  tu  is  a  vector  of  constant  length  rn 
and  hence  |dri,|  =  riid^,  where  d0  is  the  angle  that  ru  turns  through,  and  conse- 
quently ta  =  d$/dt.   Next  integrate  over  the  body. 

ji  vMm  =  j^  v^dm  +  j^  t^ufldm  +  JTo»Tidm 

=  i  r  «3f  +  i  ur^fr^dm  +  Tq.  Jyidm ;      *  (2) 

for  Vq  and  c^*  are  constants  relative  to  the  integration  over  the  body.   Note  that 
To- jT^dm  =  0    if    To  =  0    or  if    Cy^dm  =  f  —  r,dm  =  —  Cx^dm  =  0. 

But  Tq  =  0  holds  only  when  the  point  r^  is  at  rest,  and  ji^dm  =  0  is  the  condition 
that  r^  be  the  center  of  gravity.   In  the  last  case 

T=fi  v^m  =  i  v^yr  +  i  c.|2/^        I  =  fr^dm. 

As  /  is  the  integral  which  has  been  called  the  moment  of  inertia  relative  to  an  axis 
through  the  point  r^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  body,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
seen  to  be  the  sum  of  J  3fcJ,  which  would  ue  the  kinetic  energy  if  all  the  mass  were 
concentrated  at  the  center  of  gravity,  and  of  J  lu^,  which  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
rotation  about  the  center  of  gravity ;  in  case  r^,  indicated  a  point  at  rest  (even  if 
only  instantaneously  as  in  §  39)  the  whole  kinetic  energy  would  reduce  to  the 
kinetic  energy  of  rotation  I  lu^.  In  case  r^  indicated  neither  the  center  of  gravity 
nor  a  point  at  rest,  the  third  term  in  (2)  would  not  vanish  and  the  expression  for 
the  kinetic  energy  would  be  more  complicated  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  term. 
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131.  To  evaluate  the  double  integ^ral  in  case  the  region  is  a  rectangle 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinatesy  let  the  division  be  made  into  small 
rectangles  by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  the 
axes.  Let  there  be  m  equal  divisions  on  one 
side  and  n  on  the  other.  There  will  then  be 
mn  small  pieces.  It  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
troduce a  double  index  and  denote  by  A^^  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  in  the  tth  column  and  yth 
row.  Let  ((^,  i;^)  be  any  point,  say  the  mid- 
dle point  in  the  area  A^^  =  ^Xf^t/i.    Then  the  sum  may  be  written 

+ 

+  A»^%»  +  AnAaraAy.  +  •  •  •  +  D^^^^y^, 

Now  the  terms  in  the  first  row  are  the  sum  of  the  contributions  to 
lij  of  the  rectangles  in  the  first  row,  and  so  on.   But 


and 


^l/i^  ^((iy  nj)^i  =      f     ^(^y  nj)^^  +  ij  \^!/j' 


That  is  to  say,  by  taking  m  sufficiently  large  so  that  the  individual 
increments  Aj-,-  are  sufficiently  small,  the  sum  can  be  made  to  differ 
from  the  integral  by  as  little  as  desired  because  the  integral  is  by 
definition  the  limit  of  the  sum.    In  fact 


i 

if  c  1)0  the  maximum  variation  of  D  (Xy  y)  over  one  of  the  little  rectangles. 
After  thus  summing  up  according  to  rows,  sum  up  the  rows.    Then 

2J  /)oA.lo  =  r  'D{xy  ri,)dx£s.y^  +  C  'D(xy  ri.;)dx^y^ 

1^1 = l^i^^i  +  ij^ii2  +-  •  •  •  +f»%«l  ^  «(^  -  ^o)]S  ^y  "^  *(^  ■"  ^o)(y  -  yo) 

If  pD(xyy)dx^4^(y)y 

then        X  ^if^^-^v  =  4'(Vi)^I/i  +  Hv^^y^  +  •  •  •  +  ^(17.) Ay.  -f  X 

=  I     <l>(!/)^!/  +  #c  +  X,         Ky\  smalL 
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Hence 
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lim 2)  ^if^^if  =  /  ^^  =  /      j    ^(^9  y)dxdy. 


(3) 


It  is  seen  that  the  double  integral  is  equal  to  the  result  obtained  by 
first  integrating  with  respect  to  x,  regarding  y  as  a  parameter,  and  then, 
after  substituting  the  limits,  integrating  with  respect  to  y.  If  the  sum- 
mation had  been  first  according  to  columns  and  second  according  to 
rows,  then  by  symmetry 

DdA^\      j     D(x,  y)dxdy  =  /       /     D{x,  y)dydx.        (S') 

This  is  really  nothing  but  an  integration  under  the 
sign  (§  120). 

If  the  region  over  which  the  summation  is  extended 
is  not  a  rectangle  parallel  to  the  aates,  the  method 
could  still  be  applied.  But  after  summing  or  rather 
integrating  according  to  rows,  the  limits  would  not 
be  constants  as  0!^^  and  x^,  but  would  be  those  func- 
tions X  =  ^o(y)  and  x  =  ^/y)  of  y  which  represent  the  left-hand  and 
right-hand  curves  which  bound  the  region.   Thus 

DdA=  I       j        D(x,y)dxdy.  (3") 

And  if  the  summation  or  integration  had  been  first 
with  respect  to  columns,  the  limits  would  not  have 
been  the  constants  y^  and  y^,  but  the  functions 
y  =  ^q(x)  and  y  =  ^i(j')  which  represent  the  lower 
and  upper  bounding  curves  of  the  region.    Thus 


DdA  =1       I         I>{^,y)  dydx. 


(3'-) 


The  order  of  the  integrations  cannot  be  inverted  without  making  the 
corresponding  changes  in  the  limits,  the  first  set  of  limits  being  such 
functions  (of  the  variable  with  regard  to  which  the  second  integration  is 
to  be  performed)  as  to  sum  up  according  to  strips  reaching  from  one  side 
of  the  region  to  the  other,  and  the  second  set  of  limits  being  constants 
which  determine  the  extreme  limits  of  the  second  variable  so  as  to  sum 
up  all  the  strips.  Although  the  results  (3")  and  (3"')  are  equal,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  one  of  them  is  decidedly  easier  to  evaluate  than  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  has  clearly  been  assumed  that  a  line  parallel  to  the 

*  The  result  may  also  be  obtained  as  in  Ex.  8  below. 
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axis  of  the  first  integration  cuts  the  bounding  curve  in  only  two  points ; 
if  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  area  must  be  divided  into  subareas 
for  which  it  is  fulfilled,  and  the  results  of  integrating  over  these  smaller 
areas  must  be  added  algebraically  to  find  the  complete  value. 

To  apply  these  rules  for  evaluating  a  double  integral,  consider  the  problem  of 
finding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangle  of  constant  density  with  respect  to 
one  vertex.   Here 

/  =  CdiHA  =  -D  r(x«  +  v^)dA  =  ^  r  V* (**  +  y«)(tedy 
=  dC  fja^  +  acy^l^dy  =  bC  (Jo*  +  ay*)dy  =  \Dab(a^  +  IP), 

If  the  problem  had  been  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  ellipse  of  uniform 
density  with  respect  to  the  center,  then 

(x«  •{•y^)dA  =  D£^  jy^^—Jix*  +  y*)dxdy 

a 

Either  of  these  forms  might  be  evaluated,  but  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
ellipse  is  clearly  four  times  that  of  a  quadrant,  and  hence  the  simpler  results 

a     f 

r  (x*  +  y«)dydx  =  -^-DaftCo*  +  ft*). 

0   •'0  4 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  make  use  of  symmetry,  wherever  possible,  to  reduce  the 
region  over  which  the  integration  is  extended. 

132.  With  regard  to  the  mart  cartful  consideration  cf  the  liirnUa  involved  in  the 
d^nition  of  a  double  integral  a  few  observations  will  be  sufficient.  Consider  the 
sums  S  and  a  and  let  MiAAi  be  any  term  of  the  first  and  miAAi  the  corresponding 
term  of  the  second.  Suppose  the  area  AAi  divided  into  two  parts  A^li,-  and  AA^t, 
and  let  JTh,  Mh  be  the  maxima  in  the  parts  and  mu^  m^^  the  minima.  Then  since 
the  maximum  in  the  whole  area  AAi  cannot  be  less  than  that  in  either  part,  and 
the  minimum  in  the  whole  cannot  be  greater  than  that  in  either  part,  it  follows 
that  mu  ^  m,-,  mai  ^  m^,  Mu  ^  3fj,  Ma  ^  3fj,  and 

niiAAi  ^  mnAAii  +  nt^iAA^i,        MuAAu  -f  M2iAA2i  ^  MiAAi, 

Hence  when  one  of  the  pieces  AAi  is  subdivided  the  sum  S  cannot  increase  nor  the 
sum  8  decrease.  Then  continued  inequalities  may  be  written  as 

mA  ^^rm^Ai  ^  5jz>((.-,  vd^^i  ^  ^MfAAi  ^  MA. 

If  then  the  original  divisions  AAi  be  subdivided  indefinitely,  both  S  and  8  will 
approach  limits  (§§  21-22) ;  and  if  those  limits  are  the  same,  the  sum  ZViAAi  will 
approach  that  common  limit  as  its  limit  independently  of  bow  the  points  ((i,  i^) 
are  chosen  in  the  areas  AA,-. 
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It  has  not  been  shown,  however,  that  the  limits  of  8  and  a  are  independent  of 
the  method  of  division  and  subdivision  of  the  whole  area.  Consider  therefore  not 
only  the  sums  8  and  s  due  to  some  particular  mode  of  subdivision,  but  consider  all 
such  sums  due  to  all  possible  modes  of  subdivision.  As  the  sums  8  are  limited 
below  by  mA  they  must  have  a  lower  frontier  X,  and  as  the  sums  a  are  limited 
above  by  MA  they  must  have  an  upper  frontier  I.  It  must  be  shown  that  l^L. 
To  see  this  consider  any  pair  of  sums  8  and  a  corresponding  to  one  division  and 
any  other  pair  of  sums  S'  and  a^  corresponding  to  another  method  of  division ;  also 
the  sums  ^S'^  and  a^'  corresponding  to  the  division  obtained  by  combining,  that  is, 
by  superposing  the  two  methods.   Now 

5'^6'"Sa"^a,      S^S^'^a^^a',      8^L,      8"  ^  L,      a  ^  i,      a' ^ /. 

It  therefore  is  seen  that  any  8  is  greater  than  any  a,  whether  these  sums  correspond 
to  the  same  or  to  different  methods  of  subdivision.  Now  if  L  <  2,  some  8  would 
have  to  be  less  than  some  a ;  for  as  X  is  the  frontier  for  the  sums  S,  there  must  be 
some  such  sums  which  differ  by  as  little  as  desired  from  X ;  and  in  like  manner 
there  must  be  some  sums  a  which  differ  by  as  little  as  desired  from  L  Hence  bh  no 
8  can  be  less  than  any  a,  the  supposition  X  <  2  is  untrue  and  L^l, 
Now  if  for  any  method  of  division  the  limit  of  the  difference 

lim(5-  a)  =  lim  ^  (Jlf, -  m<) AA<  =  lim  Vo,AA<  =  0 

of  the  two  sums  corresponding  to  that  method  is  zero,  the  frontiers  X  and  I  must  be 
the  same  and  both  fi'  and  a  approach  that  common  value  as  their  limit ;  and  if  the 
difference  8^8,  approaches  zero  for  every  method  of  division,  the  sums  8  and 
a  will  approach  the  same  limit  X  =  I  for  all  methods  of  division,  and  the  sum 
ZDiAAi  will  approach  that  limit  independently  of  the  method  of  division  as  well 
as  independently  of  the  selection  of  ((,-,  %).  This  result  follows  from  the  fact  that 
X  —  i^5  —  a,  5  —  X^5  —a,  1  —  8^8  —  8,  and  hence  if  the  limit  of  iS  —  a  is 
zero,  then  L=zl  and  8  and  a  must  approach  the  limit  L  —  l,  One  case,  which 
covers  those  arising  in  practice,  in  which  these  results  are  true  is  that  in  which 
Z>(2,  y)  is  continuous  over  the  area  A  except  perhaps  upon  a  finite  number  of 
curves,  each  of  which  may  be  inclosed  in  a  strip  of  area  as  small  as  desired  and 
upon  which  B  (x,  y)  remains  finite  though  it  be  discontinuous.  For  let  the  curves 
over  which  i)(2,  y)  is  discontinuous  be  inclosed  in  strips  of  total  area  a.  The  con- 
tribution of  these  areas  to  the  difference  8  —  8  cannot  exceed  (3f  —  m)a.  Apart 
from  these  areas,  the  function  D  (x,  y)  is  continuous,  and  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
divisions  A^,*  so  small  that  the  oscillation  of  the  function  over  any  one  of  them 
is  less  than  an  assigned  number  e.  Hence  the  contribution  to  S  —  a  is  less  than 
€(A  —  a)  for  the  remaining  undeleted  regions.  The  total  value  of  5  —  a  is  there- 
fore less  than  (3f  —  m)  a  +  e(^  —  a)  and  can  certainly  be  made  as  small  as  desired. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  and  uniqueness  of  the  limit  of  ZBid^Ai  is  therefore 
obtained  in  case  Z>  is  continuous  over  the  region  A  except  for  points  along  a  finite 
number  of  curves  where  it  may  be  discontinuous  provided  it  remains  finite. 
Throughout  the  discussion  the  term ''  area  ^*  has  been  applied ;  this  is  justified  by  the 
previous  work  (§  128).  Instead  of  dividing  the  area  A  into  elements  A^,  one  may 
rule  the  area  with  lines  parallel  to  the  axes,  as  done  in  §  128,  and  consider  the  sums 
ZJfAxA^,  SmAxAy,  S.OAzAy,  where  the  first  sum  is  extended  over  all  the  rectan- 
gles which  lie  within  or  upon  the  curve,  where  the  second  sum  is  extended  over 
all  the  rectangles  within  the  curve,  and  where  the  last  extends  over  all  rectangles 
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within  the  curve  and  over  an  arbitrary  number  of  those  upon  it.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  method  is  simpler,  in  that  the  area  then  falls  out  as  the  integral  of  the 
special  function  vrhich  reduces  to  1  veithin  the  curve  and  to  0  outside  the  curve, 
and  to  either  upon  the  curve.  The  reader  yrho  desires  to  f  ollove  this  method  through 
may  do  so  for  himself.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  book  to  do  more  in  the 
way  of  rigorous  analysis  than  to  treat  the  simpler  questions  and  to  indicate  the 
need  of  corresponding  treatment  for  other  questions. 

The  justification  for  the  method  of  evaluating  a  definite  double  integral  as  given 
above  offers  some  difficulties  in  case  the  function  D  (x,  y)  is  discontinuous.  The 
proof  of  the  rule  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  integration  of 
a  function  defined  by  an  integral  containing  a  parameter.   Consider 

0(y)  =  pD(x,  y)dx,         f\(y)dy  =  f'  pD{x,  y)dxdy,  (4) 

It  was  seen  (§  118)  that  0(y)  is  a  continuous  function  of  j^  if  i)(x,  y)  is  a  con- 
tinuous function  of  (x,  y).  Suppose  that  i)(x,  y)  were  discontinuous,  but  remained 
finite,  on  a  finite  number  of  curves  each  of  which  is  cut  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
X-axis  in  only  a  finite  number  of  points.  Form  A^  as  before.  Cut  out  the  short 
intervals  in  which  discontinuities  may  occur.  As  the  number  of  such  intervals  is 
finite  and  as  each  can  be  taken  as  short  as  desired,  their  total  contribution  to  0  (y) 
or  0(2^  +  Ay)  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired.  For  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
interval  x^  ^  x  ^  x^  the  previous  reasoning  applies.  Hence  the  difference  A^  can 
still  be  made  as  small  as  desired  and  0  (y)  is  continuous.  If  i)(x,  y)  be  discontinuous 
along  a  line  y  =  fi  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  then  0  {y)  might  not  be  defined  and  might 
have  a  discontinuity  for  the  value  y  =  /3.  But  there  can  be  only  a  finite  num- 
ber of  such  values  if  i)(x,  y)  satisfies  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  in  considering 
the  double  integral  above.  Hence  0  (y)  would  still  be  integrable  from  y^toyy  Hence 

f'^f^D  (X,  y)  dxdy        exists 

and       m{Xi  -  XoXy^  -  yo)^  f  '  f   ^(«,  y)dxdy  ^  ^{x^  -  Xo)(yi  -  Vo) 

under  the  conditions  imposed  for  the  double  integral. 

Now  let  the  rectangle  Xg  ^  x  ^  x^,  y^  ^  y  ^  y^  be  divided  up  as  befors.  Then 

I  D(x,y)dxdy^M^AiXAjy, 

Add :        >  m</Ax,Aj</  ^  ^  J  J  ^^^'  y)^dy  ^  2^  M^fA^A/y 

a»d  y   r^""^  r^''^D(x,  y)dxdy  =  p*  r'*D(x,  y)dxdy. 

Now  if  the  number  of  divisions  is  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  limit  is 

f'^f''j>(x,  y)dxdy  -  lim  V  m<^A^(/  =  lim  ^UnAAif-  Cl)(x,  y)dA. 

Thus  the  previous  rule  for  the  rectangle  is  proved  with  proper  allowance  for  pos- 
sible discontinuities.  In  case  the  area  A  did  not  form  a  rectangle,  a  rectangle 
could  be  described  about  it  and  the  function  i)(x,  y)  could  be  defined  for  the 
whole  rectangle  as  follows:  For  points  within  A  the  value  of  D(x,  y)  is  already 
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U^flnwl,  for  points  of  the  rectangle  outside  of  A  take  D(x,  y)  =  0.  The  diacon- 
ttmiltlm  acroflB  the  boundary  of  A  which  are  thus  introduced  are  of  the  sort 
alUtwahlo  for  either  integral  in  (4),  and  the  integration  when  applied  to  the  rec- 
taiiglti  would  then  clearly  give  merely  the  integral  over  A,  The  limits  could  then 
Ihi  a<l Justed  so  that 

♦id'). 

Thci  rule  for  evaluating  the  double  integral  by  repeated  integration  is  therefore 
provod. 

EZERCI8B8 

1,  The  sura  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  plane  lamina  about  two  perpendicular 
IhitiN  In  Its  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
\\w  plane  and  passing  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

9.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  lamina  about  any  point  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  product  of  the  total 
uuuHi  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  center  of  gravity. 

5.  If  upon  every  line  issuing  from  a  point  0  of  a  lamina  there  is  laid  off  a  dis- 
ianwi  OP  such  that  OP  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  moment  of 
litnrtla  of  the  lamina  about  the  line  OP,  the  locus  of  P  is  an  ellipse  with  center  at  O. 

4.  Find  the  moments  of  inertia  of  these  uniform  laminas: 

(<f)  segment  of  a  circle  about  the  center  of  the  circle, 

1(1)  rectangle  about  the  center  and  about  either  side, 

(7)  parabolic  segment  bounded  by  the  latus  rectum  about  the  vertex  or  diameter, 

( I )  right  triangle  about  the  right-angled  vertex  and  about  the  hypotenuse. 

6.  Find  by  double  integration  the  following  areas: 

(a)  quadrantal  segment  of  the  ellipse,        {0)  between  y^  =  a^  and  y  =  x, 
(7)  between  3y*  =  25x  and  5z*  =  9y, 
(«)  between  aj«  +  y«  -  2x  =  0,  a:«  +  y>  —  2y  =  0, 
(€)  between  y»  =  4ax  +  4a«,  y«  =  -  4te  +  46«, 
(f )  within  (y  -  z  -  2)«  =  4  -  ««, 
(11)  between  z*  =  4  ay,  y  (x*  +  4  a*)  =  8  a*, 
($)  y«  =  ox,  x2  +  ys  _  2ax  =  0. 

6.  Find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  areas  in  Ex.  5  (a),  (fi),  (7),  (9),  and 
(a)  quadrant  of  a*y*  =  o*x*  —  x«,  (fi)  quadrant  of  x*  +  yl  =  at, 
(7)  between  xs  =  yi  4*  ai,  x-{-  y  =  a,        (9)  segment  of  a  circle. 

7.  Find  the  volumes  under  the  surfaces  and  over  the  areas  given : 

(a)  sphere  z  =  Va*  —  x*  —  y*  and  square  inscribed  in  x*  +  y*  =  a*, 

(/3)  sphere  z  =  Va*  —  x*  —  y*  and  circle  x^  +  y*  —  ox  =  0, 

(7)  cylinder  z  =  V4  a^  —  y^  and  circle  x*  +  y*  —  2  ox  =  0, 

(S)  paraboloid  z  =  kxy  and  rectangle  O^x^a,  O^y^b, 

( € )  paraboloid  z  =  fcry  and  circle  x*  +  y*  —  2  ox  —  2  ay  =  0, 

( f )  plane  x/a  +  y/h  +  «/c  =  1  and  triangle  xy  (x/a  +  y/b  —  1)  =  0, 

{ri)  paraboloid  z  =  1  —  xV4  —  y^/9  above  the  plane  z  =  0, 

($)  paraboloid  z  =  (x  +  y)*  and  circle  x*  +  y*  =  a'. 
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8.  Instead  of  choosing  ((<,  ry)  as  particular  points,  namely  the  middle  points,  of 
the  rectangles  and  evaluating  Zi>((i',  ru)  ^Ayj  subject  to  errors  X,  k  which  vanish  in 
the  limit,  assume  the  function  i)(x,  y)  continuous  and  resolve  the  double  integral 
into  a  double  sum  by  repeated  use  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  as 

4>{y)=f  *-D  (x,  y)  dx  =  ^  D  ({,-,  y)  Ax„        f  s  properly  chosen, 


''o 


f\{y)dy=^4»{nj)Auj=^^^n(^{,fU)/^^A^ 

9.  Consider  the  generalization  of  Osgood^s  Theorem  (§  86)  to  apply  to  double 
integrals  and  sums,  namely :  If  a^  are  infinitesimals  such  that 

where  ^^  is  uniformly  an  infinitesimal,  then 

lim  2  a.y  =  fD(x,  y)dA  =  f*  f''D{x,  y)dxdy. 

Discuss  the  statement  and  the  result  in  detail  in  view  of  §  84. 

10.  Mark  the  region  of  the  xy-^l&ne  over  which  the  integration  extends :  * 

J*Va  /.Vs-ar*  pj       /«aV8ocw2^  /•2a  /.loot-* ^ 

11.  The  density  of  a  rectangle  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  one 
vertex.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  about  that  vertex,  and  about  a  side  through 
the  vertex. 

12.  Find  the  mass  and  center  of  gravity  in  Ex.  11. 

13.  Show  that  the  moments  of  momentum  (§  80)  of  a  lamina  about  the  origin 
and  about  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  r^  satisfy 

TrxTdm  =  ijjX  Cydm  +  ji^xydm^ 

or  the  difference  between  the  moments  of  momentum  about  P  and  Q  is  the  moment 
about  P  of  the  total  momentum  considered  as  applied  at  Q. 

14.  Show  that  the  formulas  (1)  for  the  center  of  gravity  reduce  to 

f"xyDdx  f\yyDdx  f  ^  ziyy^-- y^Bdx 

z  =  — ,        y  = or    x  =  — ? , 

J^  yDdx  JyDdx  J  '\yi  -  yo)  Ldx 

0 


y  =  ^ 


/  \yi-Vo) 


Ddx 


*  Exercises  involving  polar  coordinates  may  be  postponed  until  §  184  is  reached,  unless 
the  student  is  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject. 
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when  D(Xy  y)  reduces  to  a  function  D(x),  it  being  understood  that  for  the  first 
two  the  area  is  bounded  by  x  =  0,  z  =  a,  y  =/(x),  y  =  0,  and  for  the  second  two 
by  X  =  Xo,  z  =  Xj,  Vi  =/i(a5),  y©  =/o(*)- 

15.  A  rectangular  hole  is  cut  through  a  sphere,  the  axis  of  the  hole  being  a 
diameter  of  the  sphere.  Find  the  volume  cut  out.  Discuss  the  problem  by  double 
integration  and  also  as  a  solid  with  parallel  bases. 

16.  Show  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  plane  lamina  about  a  fixed  point 
or  about  the  instantaneous  center  is  Iw,  where  u  is  the  angular  velocity  and  I  the 
moment  of  inertia.  Is  this  true  for  the  center  of  gravity  (not  necessarily  fixed)  ? 
Is  ii  true  for  other  points  of  the  lamina  ? 

17.  Invert  the  order  of  integration  in  Ex.  10  and  in  /      /  Ddydz. 


18.  In  these  integrals  cut  down  the  region  over  which  the  integral  must  be 
extended  to  the  smallest  possible  by  using  symmetry,  and  evaluate  if  possible : 

(a)  the  integral  of  Ex.  17  with  D  =  y»  -  2x*y, 

(P)  the  integral  of  Ex.  17  with  D  -  (x  -  2  VS) V  or  D  =  (x  -  2  Vs)  y«, 

(7)  the  integral  of  Ex.  10(e)  with  D  =  r  (1  +  cos  0)  or  D  =  sin  0  cos  0. 

19.  The  curve  y  =/(x)  between  x  =  a  and  x  =  6  is  constantly  increasing. 
Express  the  volume  obtained  by  revolving  the  curve  about  the  x-axis  aa 
x[/(a)]'(&  — a)  plus  a  double  integral,  in  rectangular  and  in  polar  coordinates. 

20.  Express  the  area  of  the  cardioid  r  =  a(l  —  cos0)  by  means  of  double  inte- 
gration in  rectangular  coordinates  with  the  limits  for  both  orders  of  integration. 

133.  Triple  integrals  and  change  of  variable.  In  the  extension  from 
double  to  triple  and  higher  integ^rals  there  is  little  to  cause  difficulty. 
For  the  discussion  of  the  triple  integral  the  same  foundation  of  mass 
and  density  may  be  made  fundamental.  If  I>(x,  y,  z)  is  the  density  of 
a  body  at  any  point,  the  mass  of  a  small  volume  of  the  body  surround- 
ing the  point  (^„  i;,-,  (;,)  will  be  approximately  />(^„  17.,  (;f)AF,-,  and  will 
surely  lie  between  the  limits  -W.-AKf  and  m^AFf,  where  M^  and  m^  are 
the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  density  in  the  element  of 
volume  AFj.    The  total  mass  of  the  body  would  be  taken  as 

lim  y  />(f„  1;,,  f,)  AF,  =  {b{x,  y,  z)dV,  (6) 

where  the  sum  is  extended  over  the  whole  body.  That  the  limit  of  the 
sum  exists  and  is  independent  of  the  method  of  choice  of  the  points 
(f<>  "til  ii)  ^^^  o^  *^®  method  of  divi**ion  of  the  total  volume  into  elements 
AFj,  provided  D(x,  y,  z)  is  continuous  and  the  elements  AF|  approach 
zero  in  such  a  manner  that  they  become  small  in  every  direction,  is 
tolerably  apparent. 
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The  evaluation  of  the  triple  integral  by  repeated  or  iterated  integra- 
tion is  the  immediate  generalization  of  the  method  used  for  the  double 
integral.  If  the  region  over  which  the  integration  takes  place  is  a  rec- 
tangular parallelepiped  with  its  edges  parallel  to  the  axes,  the  integral  is 


Z)(a;,  y,  z)dV  =  /       /       j     ^(^y  V*  z)dxdydz, 

^H    •^I'o    •^*b 


(«•) 


The  integration  with  respect  to  x  adds  up  the  mass  of  the  elements  in 
the  column  upon  the  base  dydzy  the  integration  with  respect  to  y  then 
adds  these  columns  together  into  a  lamina  of  thickness  dz,  and  the 
integration  with  respect  to  z  finally  adds 
together  the  laminas  and  obtains  the  mass 
in  the  entire  parallelepiped.  This  could 
be  done  in  other  orders ;  in  fact  the  inte- 
gration might  be  performed  first  with  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  three  variables,  second 
with  either  of  the  others,  and  finally  with 
the  last.  There  are,  therefore,  six  equiva- 
lent methods  of  integration. 

If  the  region  over  which  the  integration 
is  desired  is  not  a  rectangular  pai'allele- 
piped,  the  only  modification  which  must  be  introduced  is  to  adjust  the 
limits  in  the  successive  integrations  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  region. 
Thus  if  the  first  integration  is  with  respect  to  x  and  the  region  is 
bounded  by  a  surface  x  =  ^^(y,  «)  on  the  side  nearer  the  y;^-plane  and 
by  a  surface  x  =  if/^  (y,  z)  on  the  remoter  side,  the  integration 


I 


D  (xy  y,  z)  dxdydz  =  12  (y,  «f)  dydz 


«^0^'*> 


will  add  up  the  mass  in  elements  of  the  column  which  has  the  cross 
section  dydz  and  is  intercepted  between  the  two  surfaces.  The  problem 
of  adding  up  the  columns  is  merely  one  in  double  integration  over  the 
region  of  the  y«-plane  uj)on  which  they  stand ;  this  region  is  the  pro- 
jection of  the  given  volume  upon  the  y«-plane.  The  value  of  the 
integral  is  then 

DdV=j       I  Qdydz=j      j  j  Ddxdydz.  (5") 

Here  again  the  integrations  may  be  performed  in  any  order,  provided 
the  limits  of  the  integrals  are  carefully  adjusted  to  correspond  to  that 
order.   The  method  may  best  be  learned  by  example. 
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Find  Uie  bimh,  center  of  gnivitj,  and  moment  of  InertU  aboDt  the  una  of  tix 
voluiDA  of  tlie  crHnder  z*-(-v*  —  2<u  =  0  which  lies  Id  the  Brat  octajit  «ud  ondei 
pkntciloid  xf  +  y*  =  ai,U  the  denidty  he  wmimed  coiutant.  The  Integnls  to  eT»l- 
UAUare: 

fxdm  Cydm  Ctim 

I.'fD^  +  i^dV,       /,  =  DJ'{^  +  i«)dr,        /.  =  dJ'(i*  +  ^dV. 

The  conridenUlon  of  how  the  Qgure  looks  shows  thst  the  Umita  for  c  an  c  =  0  uid 

c  =  (z*  +  v*)/aitthe  first  int^t»tlon  be  with  respect  to  z;  then  the  double  integnU 

in  X  »nd  V  bM  to  be  sTalimted  over  a  semi- 

clruld,  and  the  first  integration  Is  more  simple 

ir  made  with  respect  to  y  with  limits  v  =  0 

and  V  =  Vu  lu  —  4*,  and  final  limits  z  =  0 

and  z  =  S  a  for  z.  If  the  attempt  were  made 

to  integrate  first  with  respect  to  y,  there 

would  be  difficulty  because  a  line  parallel  to 

the  y-&x\»  will  give  different  limits  according 

as  It  ciitM  biith  the  paraboloid  and  cylinder  or 

tliexc-plaiiuand  cylinder;  the  total  integral 

would  lie  the  sum  of  two  lutegrals.   There 

would  be  a  similar  dittlculty  with  respec! 

tu  ail  Initial  Integration  by  z.   The  order  o1 

Integratlui)  idiould  therefore  be  c,  y,  x. 


Vi-i 


° ''/'"/  *"    /'  ^""''^y^  =  ^f"  f  *" 


a'  +  y' 


igdx 


L 


=  J)a»  r  "  r  (1  -  ««  S)»  ain*  ff  +  ^  ain*  ffl  rf*  ^  ?  .I 
wXb  f       f  f  idaf|rfj!  =  D/         f  ?-±±tdi_ 

Hanoe  X  »  4  a/8.  Th«  computation  of  the  other  int^grala  may  be  left  as  an  exeretae. 

19A.  Sometimes  the  region  over  Thich  a  multiple  int«gnd  is  to  be 
sVkluahNl  ia  such  that  the  pxiduation  is  relatively  simple  in  one  kind 
of  eoOrdinatea  but  entirely  impracticable  in  another  kind.  In  addition 
lo  tlw  notanguUr  coordinate  the  most  useful  systems  are  polar  co6r- 
dinkiM  in  the  plane  (fur  double  integrals)  and  polar  and  cylindrical 
-OOBidiutM  in  ipaoe  (fur  tri}ile  integrals).  It  has  been  seen  (S  40)  that 
tbt  lluunt  of  area  or  of  volume  in  these  cases  is 

4A^rird^        dV-i'^ttUrd^J^        dV  =  rdrd^»,       (7) 
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except  for  infinitesimals  of  higher  order.  These  qnantities  may  be 
substituted  in  the  double  or  triple  integral  and  the  evaluation  may  be 
made  by  successive  integration.  The  proof  that  the  substitution  can 
be  made  is  entirely  similar  to  that  given  in  §§  34-35.  The  proof  that 
the  integral  may  still  be  evaluated  by  successive  integration,  with  a 
proper  choice  of  the  limits  so  as  to  cover  the  region,  is  contained  in 
the  statement  that  the  formal  work  of  evaluating  a  multiple  integral 
by  repeated  integration  is  independent  of  what  the  co5rdinates  actually 
represent,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  be  interpreted  if  desired  as 
representing  rectangular  coordinates. 

Find  the  area  of  the  part  of  one  loop  of  the  lemniscate  r*  =  2  a*  cos  20  which  is 
exterior  to  the  circle  r  =  a;  also  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  moment  of  Inertia  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  under  the  assumption  of  constant  density.  Here  the  integrals  are 

A=fdA,        Ax=fxdA,        Ay  =  CydA,        I^DJrHA,        m^DA, 


The  integrations  may  be  performed  first  with  respect 
to  r  so  as  to  add  up  the  elements  in  the  little  radial 
sectors,  and  then  with  regard  to  0  so  as  to  add  the 
sectors ;  or  first  with  regard  to  0  so  as  to  combine  the 
elements  of  the  little  circular  strips,  and  then  with  re- 
gard to  r  so  as  to  add  up  the  strips.   Thus 


(a,Ji») 


('/ia.o) 


=  2r*      r"    "*'°'*rdfd0=  r*(2a«cos2  0-a«)d0  =  ^l\/8-^)a2=  .C43a«, 


Ax 


>aV2e(w'^ 


=  2r*     r  rco80.«l«l0  =  ^  r*(2\/2a«cos!20-a»)cos0d0 

«/^»0«/r>-a  8«/0 

_2  .  rl[2V^(l-2sin«0)!dsin0-cos0d0]  =  |a«=  .308a*. 
8     Jo  ® 


Hence  x  =  3  ira/(l2  Vs  —  4  x)  =  1.15  a.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  figure  shows  that  y  =  0.  The  calcula- 
tion of  /  may  be  left  as  an  exercise. 

Given  a  sphere  of  which  the  density  varies  as  the 
distance  from  some  point  of  the  surface  ;  required  the 
mass  and  the  center  of  gravity.  If  polar  coordinates 
with  the  origin  at  the  given  point  and  the  polar  axis 
along  the  diameter  through  that  point  be  assumed, 
the  equation  of  the  sphere  reduces  to  r  =  2  a  cos  6 
where  a  is  the  radius.  The  center  of  gravity  from 
reasons  of  symmetry  will  fall  on  the  diameter.  To 
cover  the  volume  of  the  sphere  r  must  vary  from  r  =  0 
at  the  origin  to  r  =  2acoH^  upon  the  sphere.  The 
polar  angle  must  range  from  ^  =  Oto^  =  }ir,  and  the 
longitudinal  angle  from  0  =  Oto0  =  2ir.   Then 


•-a 


*^— 0 
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mi=  r  '    f*     f  kr-rco66-r'Bi 


-82Jte'^ 


I'liu  (^iiitur  iif  gravity  ia  therefore  x  =  8a/T. 
Soiiuitimes  it  ia  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  variable 

^  =  *(«,")>  y  =  ^(",f) 

hi  It  (liiulilii  or  a  triple  integral.  The  element  of  area  or  of  volume  has 
Uom  wwn  to  be  {§  63,  and  Ex.  7,  p.  135) 

</^=U(^)|rfwt/<'    or    dV  =  \j(^^-^\dudvdw.  (g*) 

\\mm  Cd(x,  y)dA  =  C D{,^,  ^)|/(£l|)|d«rfv  (8") 

Hill)  fD(pr,  !f,  z)dV=  Cd{,P,  ^,  «)[  j(^'-^)|dwrf«rfir. 

It.  Nliould  be  noted  tliat  the  Jacobian  may  be  either  positive  or  negative 
lull  Hliould  not  vanish;  the  difference  between  the  case  of  positive  and 
\\n\  luise  of  negative  values  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  difference 
U<Lw«eii  an  area  or  volume  and  the  reflection  of  the  area  or  volume. 
Ah  the  elements  of  area  or  volume  are  considered  as  positive  when 
iliii  iniTements  of  the  variables  are  positive,  the  absolute  value  of  the 
Jiuiobian  is  taken. 


I,  Hliow  that  <6)  are  tbe  fonnulafl  tor  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  solid  body. 

9.  BhowthatIi=  r(v'  +  «^din,  I^  =  f  (x' +  z'idm,  I,  =  f{x'  +  y*)dm»ntiio 
(iimiulw  for  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  a  solid  about  the  Aiet. 

S,  Prove  that  the  difference  bet'ween  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  aoUd  about 
Hiif  line  and  aboutaparallelllDe  through  the  center  of  gravity  lithe  product  of  the 
iiiuM  of  the  body  by  tbe  square  of  tbe  perpendicular  diatance  between  the  lines. 

A.  Find  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  a  body  about  a  line  through  tbe  origin  in  tbe 
d  I  rtctlon  determined  by  the  cosines  1,  m,  n,  and  show  that  U  a  distance  QP  be  laid 
(ill  along  this  line  Inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  tbe  moment  of 
liinTtia,  the  locus  of  F  1«  an  elUpBold  vrith  0  as  center. 
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5.  Find  the  moments  of  inertia  of  these  solids  of  uniform  density : 

(a)  rectangular  parallelepiped  abc,  about  the  edge  a, 

(/3)  ellipsoid  zVa*  +  yV&*  +  ^Vc*  =  1,  about  the  z-axis, 

(7)  circular  cylinder,  about  a  perpendicular  bisector  of  its  axis, 

(d)  wedge  cut  from  the  cylinder  x*  +  y*  =  r*  by  z  =  ±  mx,  about  its  edge. 

6.  Find  the  volume  of  the  solids  of  Ex.  5  (/3),  (d),  and  of  the : 

(a)  tri rectangular  tetrahedron  between  xyz  =  0  and  z/a  +  y/b  +  z/c  =  1, 

(/3)  solid  bounded  by  the  surfaces  y*  +  «*  =  4  ox,  y*  =  ojc,  x  =  3  a, 

(7)  solid  common  to  the  two  equal  perpendicular  cylinders  x*  +  y*  =  a*,  x*  +  z*  =  a* 

(,)  octant  Of  (^K  (0^  ©^=  1.        (.)  octant  of  @*.  (0*.  @*=  ^. 

7.^  Find  the  center  of  gravity  in  Ex.  5  (d),  Ex.  6  (a),  (/3),  (d),  (e),  density  uniform. 

8.  Find  the  area  in  these  cases :        (a)  between  r  =  a  sin  2  0  and  r  =  ^a, 

(P)  between  r^  =  2a^  cos  2  0  and  r  =  3t  a,      (y)  between  r  =  a  sin  0  and  r  =  6  cos  0, 
(J)  r*  =  2  o*  cos  2  0,  r  cos  0  =  )  Vs  a,  (e)  r  =  o  (1  +  cos  0),  r  =  a. 

9.  Find  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  pole  for  the  cases  in  Ex.  8,  density 
uniform. 

10.  Assuming  uniform  density,  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  of  one  loop : 

(a)  r*  =  2a*co820,        (/S)  r  =  a(l  — co80),        {y)  r  =  a8in20, 
(8)  r  =:a  sin*  }  0  (small  loop),        (e)  circular  sector  of  angle  2  a. 

11.  Find  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  areas  in  Ex.  10  (a),  (/3),  (7)  about  the 
initial  line. 

12.  If  the  density  of  a  sphere  decreases  uniformly  from  Do  at  the  center  to  D^ 
at  the  surface,  find  the  mass  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  diameter. 

13.  Find  the  total  volume  of : 

(a)  (x*  +  y*  +  2*)*  =  axyz,        {fi)  (x»  +  y«  +  ««)»  =  27  o«xyz. 

14.  A  spherical  sector  is  bounded  by  a  cone  of  revolution ;  find  the  center  of 
gravity  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  revolution  if  the  density 
varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  from  the  center. 

15.  If  a  cylinder  of  liquid  rotates  about  the  axis,  the  shape  of  the  surface  is  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution.   Find  the  kinetic  energy. 

16.  Compute  J  (^V  jf^iJ^V  J /5ii^)  and  hence  verify  (7). 

17.  Sketch  the  region  of  integration  and  the  curves  u  =  const.,  v  =  const. ; 
hence  show: 

I       fi^y  y)dxdy  =  I     I      f{u  —  «»,  uv)ududv,  if  u  =  y  +  x,  y  =  uv, 

(ft)   ff  fix,  y)dxdy 

=  1     I  /( ,  1 ;:  dvdu  if  y  =  xu,  X  = 

Jo    Jr  =  0  \1  +  U      1+W/(1  +  M)«  ^  1+U 

V 

(7)  or=  C''  C^  f ^dudo-  r'T^V,,    ^   ,^di«to. 

^ "  Jo     J—O     (1  +  M)'  Ja      J«=l       (1  +  tt)« 
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18.  Find  the  volume  of  the  cjllnder  r  =  2acoB#  between  tbe  cone  i  =  r  uid 
the  plane  «  =  0. 

19.  Same  m  Ex.18  for  cjllnder  1^  =  20* cos 2^;  and  find  the  moment  of 
luertlA  about  r  =;  0  If  the  denidty  varies  as  tlie  dlat&nce  from  r  =  0. 

20.  Assuming  the  law  of  tbe  inveise  square  of  the  dictftnce,  show  that  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  at  a  point  outside  the  sphere  is  as  thoug-h  all 
the  mass  were  concentrated  at  tbe  center. 

21.  Find  tbe  attraction  of  a  right  circular  cone  for  a  particle  at  tbe  vertex. 

22.  Find  tbe  attraction  of  (a)  a  solid  cylinder,  {p)  a  cylindrical  shell  npon  a 
point  on  its  axis ;  aarame  homogeneity. 

83,  Find  the  potentials,  along  tbe  axes  only,  In  Ex.  23.  The  potential  may  be 
defined  as  Zi— 'dm  or  as  the  integral  of  the  force. 

24.  Ot>tain  the  formulas  for  tbe  center  of  gravity  of  a  seciorlal  area  as 

and  extdain  bow  they  coulil  be  derived  from  tbe  fact  that  tbe  center  of  graTtty  of 
a  uniform  triangle  Is  at  the  intersection  of  the  medians. 

25.  Find  tbe  total  Illumination  upon  a  circle  of  radius  a,  owing  to  a  light  at  a 
distance  k  above  the  center.  Tbe  Illumination  varies  Inveraely  as  the  square  of  tbe 
distance  and  directly  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  ray  and  tbe  normal 
to  tbe  surface. 

24.  Write  the  limits  for  tbe  examples  worhed  In  SS ISS  and  IS4  when  tbe  tnt»- 
BTatlona  are  performed  In  various  other  orders. 

ST.  A  theorem  of  I*appus.  If  a  close^l  plane  curve  be  revolved  about  an  axis 
which  does  not  cut  It,  the  volume  generated  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  ar«a  of 
ths  <inrvB  by  tbe  distance  traversed  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area.  Prove 
dtber  analytically  or  by  Inflnlteslnial  analysts.  Apply  to  various  figures  In  wbkb 
two  of  the  tbrne  quantities,  volume,  area,  position  of  center  of  gravity,  are  known, 
M  And  the  thirrl.  Compare  Ex.  S,  p.  846. 

18S.  Arer»g«  values  and  higher  integrals.  The  value  of  some  special 
intflr|>ratatiun  of  iiitegrala  and  other  mathematical  entities  lies  in  the 
ODIUireteness  and  luggestiveness  which  would  be  lacking  in  a  purely 
-  tnilyttmil  handling  of  the  subject.  For  the  simple  integral  f  f(x)dx 
tbo  I'lirve  y"/(»)  wa«  plotted  and  the  integral  was  interpreted  as 
an  aroti)  it  would  have  been  possible  to  remain  in  one  dimension  by 
IntKrpivting /(x)  as  the  density  of  a  rod  and  the  integral  as  the  mass. 

]i)  |.li(i  i-.nMti  of  the  double  integral  j  /(x,  y)dA  the  conception  of  den- 

lity  ikiiil  mass  of  a  lamina  was  made  fundamental ;  as  was  pointed  out, 
It  li  iKMslbU  to  go  into  three  dimensions  and  plot  the  surface  z  =/(sr,  y) 
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and  interpret  the  integral  as  a  volume.    In  the  treatment  of  the  triple 

integral  / /(ar,  y,  z)dV  the  density  and  mass  of  a  body  in  space  were 

made  fundamental ;  here  it  would  not  be  possible  to  plot  u  =^f(x,  y,  z) 
as  there  are  only  three  dimensions  available  for  plotting. 

Another  important  interpretation  of  an  integral  is  found  in  the  con- 
ception of  average  value.  If  q^,  9^9  '"9  9%  ^^-^  ^  numbers,  the  average  of 
the  numbers  is  the  quotient  of  their  sum  by  n. 

n  n 

If  a  set  of  numbers  is  formed  of  w^  numbers  q^,  and  w^  numbers 
q^y  '-'y  and  w^  niunbers  q^,  so  that  the  total  number  of  the  numbers 
is  w^  +  w^-] h w^y  the  average  is 

The  coefficients  w^y  w^,  •  •  • ,  w^y  or  any  set  ot  numbers  which  are  pro- 
portional to  them,  are  called  the  weights  of  q^,  q^,  •  •  • ,  q^.  These  defi- 
nitions of  average  will  not  apply  to  finding  the  average  of  an  infinite 
number  of  numbers  because  the  denominator  n  would  not  be  an  arith- 
metical number.  Hence  it  would  not  be  possible  to  apply  the  definition 
to  finding  the  average  of  a  function  f(x)  in  an  interval  x^^^x^ x^, 

A  slight  change  in  the  point  of  view  will,  however,  lead  to  a  defi- 
nition for  the  average  value  of  a  function.  Suppose  that  the  interval 
x^^x^x^  is  divided  into  a  number  of  intervals  Aar^,  and  that  it  be 
imagined  that  the  number  of  values  of  y=:f(x)  in  the  interval  Aarg 
is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  interval.  Then  the  quantities 
AoTj  would  be  taken  as  the  weights  of  the  values  /(^j)  and  the  average 
would  be  ^Xj 

/    f{x)  dx 

y  =  ^^^.    or  better    y  ^-^^ (10) 

I     dx 

by  passing  to  the  limit  as  the  Aa!-/s  approach  zero.   Then 

rf(x)dx 

y=      ;  ,,  or      f'f(x)dx^(x,^x;)y,  (lOO 

In  like  manner  if  z  =/(ar,  y)  be  a  function  of  two  variables  or 
u  =  f(x,  t/y  z)  a  function  of  three  variables,  the  averages  over  an  area 


k 
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or  volume  would  be  defined  by  the  integrals 

ff(x,  y)dA  ff(x,  y,  z)dV 

z  =  ^ and     u  =  ^ (10") 

jdA=A  jdV^V 

It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  lvalue  of  the  average  is  de- 
fined with  reference  to  the  variables  of  which  the  function  averaged  is  a 
function  ;  a  change  of  variable  will  in  general  bring  about  a  change  in 

the  value  of  the  average.    For 

1         r^ 

but  if  y^f{^{t%     ^  =  -^  rf(<l>(t))dt; 

and  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  these  very  different  expres- 
sions have  the  same  numerical  value.    Thus  let 


y  =  x%         0  ^  a;  ^  1,         X  =  sin  t,         0  ^  ^  ^  J  tt, 

1  r*  1        1    /•«  1 


The  average  values  of  x  and  y  over  a  plane  area  are 

x  =  -\xdA,         y  =  -jjydA, 


when  the  weights  are  taken  proportional  to  the  elements  of  are^ ;  but 
if  the  area  be  occupied  by  a  lamina  and  the  weights  be  assigned  as 
proportional  to  the  elements  of  mass,  then 


X 


=  —  I  xdm,         y  =  —   i  ydm. 


and  the  average  values  of  x  and  y  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of 
gravity.  These  two  averages  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equal  unless  the 
density  is  constant  The  first  would  be  called  an  area-average  of  x  and 
y*y  the  second,  a  mass-average  of  x  and  y.  The  mass  average  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  a  point  to  the  different  points  of  a  lamina 

woidd  be  1     /* 

7=k''  =  —  j  r'dm=^I/M,  (11) 

and  is  defined  as  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  lamina  about  that  point ; 
it  is  the  quotient  of  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  mass. 
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As  a  problem  in  averages  consider  the  determination  of  the  average  value  of  a 
proper  fraction  ;  also  the  average  value  of  a  proper  fraction  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  it  be  one  of  two  proper  fractions  of  which  the  sum  shall  be  less  than  or 
equal  to  1.   Let  x  be  the  proper  fraction.  Then  in  the  first  case 


1  Jo  2 


In  the  second  case  let  y  be  the  other  fraction  so  that  x  +  y  ^  1.  Now  if  (x,  y)  be 
taken  as  coordinates  in  a  plane,  the  range  is  over  a  triangle,  the  number  of  points 
(x,  y)  in  the  element  dxdy  would  naturally  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  element,  and  the  average  of  x  over  the  region  would  be 

CxdA       f    f  '"xdxdy       f  (1  -  2y  +  y^dy 

x>  ^ ^  — z — .  __  ^  I ^^  —  • 

CdA         f    f       dxdy  2j  (l-y)dy  ^ 

Now  if  X  were  one  of  four  proper  fractions  whose  sum  was  not  greater  than  1,  the 
problem  would  be  to  average  x  over  all  sets  of  values  (x,  y,  z,  u)  subject  to  the 
relation  x  +  y  +  z  +  u^l.  From  the  analogy  with  the  above  problems,  the  result 
would  be 

Jr»l        /•1~*   /%1  —  u  —  M   /»1— «  — »  — y 
X  =  iim  '  =    "■°o*^«"0  *^y=o       *^^*o ^ 

Ju^O  v«=xO    v|r»0         var— 0 

The  evaluation  of  the  quadruple  integral  gives  x  =  1/5. 

136.  The  foregoing  problem  and  other  problems  which  may  arise 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  integrals  of  greater  multiplicity  than  three. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  case  of  a  quadruple  integral.  Li  the 
first  place  let  the  four  variables  be 

x^^x^x^y         y^^y^y^,         z^^z^z^,         u^^u^ii^,     (12) 

included  in  intervals  with  constant  limits.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
case  of  a  rectangle  or  rectangular  parallelepiped  for  double  or  triple 
integrals.  The  range  of  values  of  a?,  y,  z,  u  in  (12)  may  be  spoken  of 
as  a  rectangular  volume  in  four  dimensions,  if  it  be  desired  to  use  geo- 
metrical as  well  as  analytical  analogy.  Then  the  product  Ax^A^jA^i^iAui 
would  be  an  element  of  the  region.  •  If 

Xi^ii^ Xi  4-  Ax^,  • . •,  Ui ^ef^Mi  +  Am,, 

the  point  (d,  rji,  (;,,  ^,)  would  be  said  to  lie  in  the  element  of  the  region. 
The  formation  of  a  quadruple  sum 

could  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  double  and  triple 
sums,  and  the  sum  could  readily  be  shown  to  have  a  limit  when 
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Aa-,.,  Ay<,  A«,.,  Atij  approach  zero,  provided  /  is  continuous.  The  limit  of 
this  sum  could  be  evaluated  by  iterated  integration 

/»Xj      ^Wy      /»«i       /*«x 

lun^fi^^y^^z^^u^  =:  j       j       j       I    f(x,  y,  z,  u)dudzdydx 

*^ab    *^iro     •^'o     •^•S 

where  the  order  of  the  integrations  is  immaterial. 

It  is  possible  to  define  regions  other  than  by  means  of  inequalities 
such  as  arose  above.   Consider 

F(x^  y,  «,  w)  =  0     and     F(x,  y,  z,  w)^  0, 

where  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  three  of  the  four  variables  are 
given  the  solution  of  F  =  0  gives  not  more  than  two  values  for  the 
fourth.  The  values  of  Xj  y,  «,  u  which  make  F  <  0  are  separated  from 
those  which  make  F  >  0  by  the  values  which  make  F  =  0.  If  the  sig^ 
of  F  is  so  chosen  that  large  values  of  «,  y,  «,  u  make  F  positive,  the 
values  which  give  F  >  0  will  be  said  to  be  outside  the  region  and  those 
which  give  F  <  0  will  be  said  to  be  inside  the  region.  The  value  of  the 
integral  of  /(a?,  y,  z,  u)  over  the  region  F  ^  0  could  be  f  oimd  as 

I       I  I  j  f(x,  y,  z,  u)  dudzdydx, 

where  u  =  o)j(ar,  y,  z)  and  u  =  w^j(a',  y,  z)  are  the  two  solutions  of  F  =  0 
for  u  in  terms  of  Xj  y,  «,  and  where  the  triple  integral  remaining  after 
the  first  integration  must  be  evaluated  over  the  range  of  all  possible 
values  for  (x,  y,  z).  By  first  solving  for  one  of  the  other  variables,  the 
integrations  could  be  arranged  in  another  order  with  properly  changed 
limits. 

If  a  change  of  variable  is  effected  such  as 

the  integrals  hi  the  new  and  old  variables  are  related  by 

/////(^.  V,  z,  u)ixdvdzdu  =/////{*,  ^,  X,  «)|j(|!^A^)|<to'dy«b'A.'.  (14) 

The  result  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  in  view  of  its  analogy  with  the  results  (8)  for 
the  simpler  cases.  A  proof,  however,  may  be  given  which  will  serve  equally  well 
as  another  way  of  establishing  those  results,  —  a  way  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
somewhat  loose  treatment  of  infinitesimals  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
more  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  note  that  from  the  relation  (88)  of  p.  184 
involving  Jacobians,  and  from  its  generalization  to  several  variables,  it  appears 
that  if  the  change  (14)  is  possible  for  each  of  two  transformations,  it  Is  poesible 
for  the  succession  of  the  two.    Now  for  the  simple  transformation 

a;=x',       y  =  y',       «  =  «',       u  =  « (x', /,  z',  u^)  =  « («,  y,  «,  tO.      (130 
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which  involves  only  one  variable,  J  =  dw/du%  and  here 

J*/(x,  y,  z,  u)du  =f/{x,  Vy  Zy  u^  — ,  dv.'  =f/{x'y  y',  fy  u^ 


du\ 


and  each  side  may  be  integrated  with  respect  to  z,  y,  z.  Hence  (14)  is  true  in  this 
case.    For  the  transformation 

z  =  0  (z',  y',  2',  uO,  y  =  ^  (z',  y',  z',  tiO,  «  =  x  (z',  y',  z',  u%  u  =  u',  (13") 
which  involves  only  three  variables,  J I  /  ,    \ — \  =  J I  /    !    .)  and 

Sn^^""'  ^'  *♦  u)dzdy(te  =////(0,  ^,  X,  u)|  JIdz'dy'cte', 

and  each  side  may  be  integrated  with  respect  to  u.  The  rule  therefore  holds  in 
this  case.  It  remains  therefore  merely  to  show  that  any  transformation  (13)  may 
be  resolved  into  the  succession  of  two  such  as  (13^,  (IS'O*   Le^ 

Zi  =  x\        yi  =  y\        Zy-z^y        Uj  =  w (x\  y",  z',  uO  =  « (z^,  y^,  z^,  u'). 

Solve  the  equation  u^  =  « (z^,  y^,  Zj,  u')  for  u'  =  w,  (z^,  y^  z^y  u^)  and  write 

z  =  0  (Zi,  yp  Zj,  wi),       y  =  ^  (Zp  y^,  z^,  Wj),       z  =  x  («i,  yi,  «i,  «i),       u  =  u^. 

Now  by  virtue  of  the  value  of  w,,  this  is  of  the  type  (18"^,  and  the  substitution  of 
Zp  y^,  Z|,  u^  in  it  gives  the  original  transformation. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Determine  the  average  values  of  these  functions  over  the  intervals: 

f 

(a)  z«,  0  ^  z  ^  10,        03)  sinz,  0  ^  z  s  J  x, 
(7)  z»,  0  ^  z  ^  n,         (8)  cofi^,  0  ^  z  ^  }  X. 

2.  Determine  the  average  values  as  indicated : 

(a)  ordinate  in  a  semicircle  x*  +  y*  =  a*,  y  >  0,  with  z  as  variable, 
(/3)  ordinate  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  arc  as  variable, 

(7)  ordinate  in  semiellipse  z  =  a cos0,  y  =  dsin  0,  with  0  as  variable, 

(8)  focal  radius  of  ellipse,  with  equiangular  spacing  about  focus, 

( e )  focal  radius  of  ellipse,  with  equal  spacing  along  the  major  axis, 
(^)  chord  of  a  circle  (with  the  most  natural  assumption). 

3.  Find  the  average  height  of  so  much  of  these  surfaces  as  lies  above  the  zy-plane : 
(a)  z2  +  y^  +  2^  =  a«,        09)  z  =  o*  -p^z*  -  gV,        (7)  C  =  4  -  z«  -  y». 

4.  If  a  man^s  height  is  the  average  height  of  a  conical  tent,  on  how  much  of  the 
floor  space  can  he  stand  erect  ? 

5.  Obtain  the  average  values  of  the  following: 

(a)  distance  of  a  point  in  a  square  from  the  center,      (/3)  ditto  from  vertex, 
(7)  distance  of  a  point  in  a  circle  from  the  center,        (8)  ditto  for  sphere, 
( e )  distance  of  a  point  in  a  sphere  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  surface. 

6.  From  the  S.W.  comer  of  a  township  persons  start  in  random  directions 
between  N.  and  E.  to  walk  across  the  township.  What  is  their  average  walk  ? 
Which  has  it  ? 
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7.  On  each  of  the  two  legs  of  a  right  triangle  a  point  is  selected  and  the  line 
joining  them  is  drawn.  Show  that  the  average  of  tbe  area  of  the  square  on  this 
line  is  \  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle. 

8.  A  line  joins  two  points  on  opposite  sides  of  a  square  of  side  a.  What  is  the 
ratio  of  the  average  square  on  the  line  to  the  given  square  ? 

9.  Find  the  average  value  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  proper  fractions. 
What  are  the  results  for  three  and  for  four  fractions  ? 

10.  If  the  sum  of  n  proper  fractions  cannot  exceed  1,  show  that  the  average 
value  of  any  one  of  the  fractions  is  l/(n  +  1). 

11.  The  average  value  of  the  product  of  k  proper  fractions  is  2-*. 

12.  Two  points  are  selected  at  random  within  a  circle.  Find  the  ratio  of  the 
average  area  of  the  circle  described  on  the  line  joining  them  as  diameter  to  the 
area  of  the  circle. 

13.  Show  that  J  =  r*  sin^  ^  sin  0  for  the  transformation 

x  =  rcos^,     y  =  r  BinOcos^,     z  =  rsin^sin^cos^,     u  =  rsin^sin^sin^, 

and  prove  that  all  values  of  a;,  y,  z,  u  defined  by  x'  +  y*  +  z*  +  «*  ^  o*  are  covered 
by  the  range  O^r^a,  O^^^^r,  O^^^tt,  0^^^2x.  What  range  will 
cover  all  positive  values  of  x,  j/,  z,  u  ? 

14.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  proper  fractions  cannot  exceed  1.  Find  the 
average  value  of  one  of  the  fractions. 

15.  The  same  as  Ex.  14  where  three  or  four  fractions  are  involved. 

16.  Note  that  the  solution  of  Uj  =  w(x^,  y^,  Zj,  u')  for  u'  =  u^ix^j  y^,  z^y  u^) 
requires  that  duj/du'  shall  not  vanish.  Show  that  the  hypothesis  that  J  does  not  van- 
ish in  the  region,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  point 
(2,  y,  z,  u)  there  must  be  at  least  one  of  the  16  derivatives  of  0,  ^,  Xf  **  ^7  2*  Vt  2*  v 
which  does  not  vanish  ;  and  thus  complete  the  proof  of  the  text  that  in  case  J  ^0 
and  the  16  derivatives  exist  and  are  continuous  the  change  of  variable  is  as  given. 

17.  The  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Find 
the  average  intensity  of  illumination  in  a  hemispherical  dome  lighted  by  a  lamp 
at  the  top. 

18.  If  the  data  be  as  in  Ex.  12,  p.  831,  find  the  average  density. 

137.  Surfaces  and  surface  integrals.  Consider  a  surface  which  has 
at  each  point  a  tangent  plane  that  changes  contin- 
uously from  point  to  point  of  the  surface.  Consider 
also  the  projection  of  the  surface  upon  a  plane,  say 
the  xy-plane,  and  assume  that  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  cuts  the  surface  in  only  one  point. 
Over  any  element  dA  of  the  projection  there  will 
be  a  small  portion  of  the  surface.  If  this  small 
portion  were  plane  and  if  its  normal  made  an  angle  y  with  the  ^^-axis, 
the  area  of  the  surface  (p.  167)  would  be  to  its  projection  as  1  is  to 
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y  and  would  be  sec  ydA.    The  value  of  cos  y  may  be  read  from  (9) 
>age  96.    This  suggests  that  the  quantity 


-/-^-//h(i)'-(l)T-' 


(16; 


be  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  area  of  the  aurfaee,  where  the  doublt 
integral  is  extended  over  the  projection  of  the  surface ;  and  this  defi- 
nition will  be  adopted.  This  definition  is  really  dependent  on  the 
particular  plane  upon  which  the  surface  is  projected ;  that  the  value  of 
the  ai'ea  of  the  sui'face  would  turn  out  to  be  the  same  no  matter  what 
plane  was  used  for  projection  is  tolerably  apparent,  but  will  be  proved 
later. 

Let  the  area  cut  out  of  a  liemiBphere  b;  a  cylinder  upon  the  radius  of  the 
hemisphere  as  diameter  be  evaluated.    Here  (or  bj  geometry  directly) 


J  L       '       «  J  Jz-oJ^-o         Va'  —  x'—y* 

This  Integral  may  be  evaluated  directly,  but  it  Is  better  tu  transform  it  U 
■  coordinates  in  the  plane.   Then 


>».,J,..    Va>- 


-irfnJ^; 


^/.*'-<-- 


8ln#)(l0  =  (T— 2)a* 


^tant  could  be  projected  upon 
which  the  integration  would 


It  Is  clear  that  the  half  area  which  lies  in  the  first  o 
the  »-plane  and  thus  evaluated.  The  region  over 
extend  is  that  between  x*  +  z^  =  a*  and  the  projection 
i^  +  ax  =  a^  of  the  curve  of  inteiBectlon  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder.  The  projection  could  also  be  made  on  the 
^z-plane.  If  the  area  of  the  cylinder  between  i  =  0  and 
the  sphere  were  dexired,  projection  on  z  =  0  would  be 
useless,  projection  on  z  =  0  would  be  involved  owing  to 
the  overlapping  of  the  projection  on  itself,  but  projection 
on  V  =  0  would  be  entirely  feasible. 

To  show  that  the  definition  of  area  does  not  depend, 
except  apparently,  upon  the  plane  of  projection  consider 

any  second  plane  which  makes  an  angle  $  with  the  first.   Let  the  line  of  Intersec- 
tion be  tbe  y-axis ;  then  from  a  figure  the  new  co&rdinaie  x'  is 


xf  =  x 


360  +  z  sin $,  g  =  y,    and    J 


V) 


51' 


D8*+^dn«, 


„  __  ff  Axdy  _  rfj  (x,  v)  ibifdii  _  rr  dx'dv 

~Jj  coBy~JJ  (x",  v)  cOBj  ~JJ  coaT(coB9  +  jidn 
t  remains  to  show  that  the  denominator  cos  7  (cos  f  +  ptiitff  =  o 
a  the  original  axes  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  —  p : 


1 7'.   Referred 
-  9  : 1,  and  of 
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the  z'-axis  are  —  sin  ^  :  0  :  cos  $,    The  cosine  of  the  angle  between  these  lines  is 

therefore 

,     p  sin  ^  +  0  +  cos  ^     p  sin  ^  +  cos  ^  ,       ^  .       ,    ^ 

cos  7  =  - —  — —  = =  cos  7  (cos  ^  +  j9  sin  ^. 

Vl  +  p2  +  g2  8ec7 

Hence  the  new  form  of  the  area  is  the  integral  of  sec  y'dA'  and  equals  the  old  form. 

The  integrand  dS  =  sec  yd  A  is  called  the  element  of  surface.  There 
are  other  forms  such  as  dS  =  sec  (r,  n)  r*  sin  BdBdf\>,  where  (r,  n)  is  the 
angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  normal;  but  they  are  used 
comparatively  little.  The  possession  of  an  expression  for  the  element 
of  surface  affords  a  means  of  computing  averages  over  surfaces.  For  if 
u  =  u(xy  y,  z)  be  any  function  of  (x,  y, «),  and  z  =f(xy  y)  any  surface, 
the  integral 

ii  =  ~ y t/ (x,  y,  z) dS  =  ^JJu (x,  y, /) VlTpTq'dxdy       (16) 

will  be  the  average  of  u  over  the  surface  S.    Thus  the  average  height 
of  a  hemisphere  is  (for  the  surface  avemge) 


z  = 


2hf"''''=2hfr"z'^'^^=2h'^'''=i' 


whereas  the  average  height  over  the  diametral  plane  would  be  2/3. 
This  illustrates  again  the  fact  that  the  value  of  an  average  depends 
on  the  assumption  made  as  to  the  weights. 

138.  If  a  surface  z  =f(x,  y)  be  divided  into  elements  A5<,  and  the 
function  u  (xy  y,  z)  be  formed  for  any  point  (^,,  17,.,  (;,)  of  the  element, 
and  the  sum  Sm.A.s'j  be  extended  over  all  the  elements,  the  limit  of 
the  sum  as  the  elements  become  small  in  every  direction  is  defined 
as  the  surface  integral  of  the  function  over  the  surface  and  may  be 
evaluated  as 


\im^ u((iy  rfi,  Cf) A5<  =  j  u(x  y,  z)dS 


=ff^  [^,  y,  /(^,  y)]  VTk^m^^  dxdy.     (17) 

That  the  sum  approaches  a  limit  independently  of  how  (d,  1;,,  f,)  is 
chosen  in  A5<  and  how  A  5,.  approaches  zero  follows  from  the  fact  that 
the  element  w(f„  1;,,  ii)ASi  of  the  sum  differs  uniformly  from  the 
integrand  of  the  double  integral  by  an  infinitesimal  of  higher  order, 
provided  n  (j*,  y,  z)  be  assumed  continuous  in  (aj,  y,  z)  for  points  near 
the  surface  and  Vl  -\-f^^  +fy^  be  continuous  in  (a*,  y)  over  the  surface. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  as  the  normal 
form   of  the   integrand  of  a  surface   integral,  instead  of  udS,  the 
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product  R  cos  ydS  of  a  function  R  (x,  y,  z)  by  the  cosine  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  surface  to  the  «-axis  by  the  element  dS  of  the  surface. 
Then  the  integral  may  be  evaluated  over  either  side 
of  the  surface ;  for  R  (x,  y,  z)  has  a  definite  value 
on  the  surface,  <;?5  is  a  positive  quantity,  but  cosy 
is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  normal  is 
drawn  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  surface. 
The  value  of  the  integral  over  the  surface  will  be 

I  R  (Xy  y,  z)  cos  yds  =  /  /  Rdxdy    or     —  /  /  Rdxdt/  (18) 

according  as  the  evaluation  is  made  over  the  upper  or  lower  side.  If 
the  function  R  (x,  y,  z)  is  continuous  over  the  surface,  these  integrands 
will  be  finite  even  when  the  surface  becomes  perpendicular  to  the 
j;y-plane,  which  might  not  be  the  case  with 
an  integrand  of  the  form  u  (x,  y,  z)  dS, 

An  integral  of  this  sort  may  be  evaluated 
over  a  closed  surface.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  line  parallel  to 
the  ;!;-axis  in  a  finite  number  of  points,  and 
for  convenience  let  that  number  be  two.  Let 
the  normal  to  the  surface  be  taken  con- 
stantly as  the  exterior  normal  (some  take 
the  interior  normal  with  a  resulting  change 
of  sign  in  some  formulas),  so  that  for  the 
upper  port  of  the  surface  cos  y  >  0  and  for 
the  lower  part  cos  y  <  0.  Let  z  =/i(a5,  y) 
and  z  =/o(x,  y)  be  the  upper  and  lower  values  of  z  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  exterior  integral  over  the  closed  surface  will  have  the  form 

JR  cos  yds  =JJR  [x,  y,/j  (rr,  y)]  dxdi/  -JJr  [ar,  y,/^(ar,  y)]  dxdi/,  (18) 

where  the  double  integprals  are  extended  over  the  area  of  the  projection 
of  the  surface  on  the  ary-plane. 

From  this  form  of  the  surface  integral  over  a  closed  surface 
it  appears  that  a  surface  integral  over  a  closed  surface  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  volume  integral  over  the  volume  inclosed  by  the  surface.* 

*  Certain  restrictions  upon  the  functions  and  derivatives,  as  regards  their  hecoming 
infinite  and  the  like,  must  liold  upon  and  within  the  surface.  It  wiU  he  quite  sufficient 
if  the  functions  and  derivatives  remain  finite  and  continuous,  hut  such  extreme  oonditionB 
are  by  no  means  necessary. 
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For  by  the  rule  for  integration, 

Hence  (  R  cos  yds  =  /  T"  ^^ 

or  iJRdxdy  =  jjj  |5  dxdydz 

if  the  symbol  O  be  used  to  designate  a  closed  surface,  and  if  the  double 
integral  on  the  left  of  (19)  be  understood  to  stand  for  either  side  of 
the  equality  (18').    In  a  similar  manner 

fp  cos  a<lS=f£pdyd.=fff£^,d.=f'£ar,      ^^ 

facosp,s=f£a^.=ffff^,,^,.=fB,v. 

Then    j(P cosa-\- Qcos  p-\- R  cos y)dS  =  i (y  +  0^+0^)^^" 

Jo  J  \^      y      ^/        ^^^ 

or  Cf  iPdydz  +  Qdzdx  +  Rdxdy)  =  fffl^  "^  F  "^  ^)  ^^^^^^ 

follows  immediately  by  merely  adding  the  three  equalities.  Any  one  of 
these  equalities  (19),  (20)  is  sometimes  called  Gausses  Fomiulaj  some- 
times GreerCs  Lemma,  sometimes  the  divergence  formula  owing  to  the 
interpretation  below. 

The  interpretation  of  Gauss's  Formula  (20)  by  vectors  is  important. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  vectors  the  element  of  sxirface  is  a  vector  rfS 
directed  along  the  exterior  normal  to  the  surface  (§  76).  Construct  the 
vector  function 

F  {^,  y,  «)  =  i^(a-,  y,  «)  +  jQ  (J^,  y,  «)  +  k/2  (x,  y,  «). 
Let     rfS  =  (i  cos  a  -I-  j  cos  )8  -f  k  cos  y)dS  =  \dS^  +  yiS^  +  krf5„ 

where  dS^,  dS^,  dS,  are  the  projections  of  dS  on  the  coordinate  planes. 

Then  P  cos  adS  +  Q  cos  fidS  -\-  R  cos  ydS  =  F.rfS 

and  / 1  (Pc/yc?«  -|-  Qc?a;c?«  -f  Rdxdy)  =  j  F.rfS, 

where  dS^,  dS^,  dS^  have  been  replaced  by  the  elements  dydz,  dxdz,  dxdy, 
which  would  be  used  to  evaluate  the  integrals  in  rectvngular  co5rdinates« 
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without  at  all  implying  that  the  projections  dS^^^  dS^,  dS^  are  actually 
rectangular.   The  combination  of  partial  deriyatives 

where  V»F  is  the  symbolic  scalar  product  of  V  and  F  (Ex.  9  below),  is 
called  the  divergence  of  F.   Hence  (20)  becomes 

fdiv  FdV  =  Cv.FdV=^  CF.dS.  (20*) 

Now  the  function  F  (x,  y,  z)  \s  such  that  at  each  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  space  a  vector 
is  defined.  Such  a  function  is  seen  in  the  Telocity  in  a  moving  fluid  such  as  air  or 
water.  The  picture  of  a  scalar  function  u  (x,  y,  z)  was  by  means  of  the  surfaces 
II  =  const.;  the  picture  of  a  vector  function  F(2,  y^  z)  may  be  found  In  the  system 
of  curves  tangent  to  the  vector,  the  stream  lines  in  the  fluid  .^ 

if  F  be  the  velocity.  For  the  immediate  purposes  it  is  better  * 

to  consider  the  function  F  (x,  y^  z)  as  the  flux  Dr,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  density  In  the  fluid  by  the  velocity.  With  this 
interpretation  the  rate  at  which  the  fluid  flows  through  an 
element  of  surface  dS  is  Bi^dS  =  F*dS.  For  in  the  time 
dt  the  fluid  will  advance  along  a  stream  line  by  the  amount 
ydt  and  the  volume  of  the  cylindrical  volume  of  fluid  which  advances  through  the 
surface  will  be  T*dS(tt.  Hence  Zl>r*dS  will  be  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  fluid  within  the  closed  surface. 

As  the  amount  of  fluid  in  an  element  of  volume  dF  is  DdF,  the  rate  of  diminution 
of  the  fluid  in  the  element  of  volume  is  —  dB/U  where  dD/H  is  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  the  density  D  at  a  point  within  the  element.  The  total  rate  of  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  fluid  within  the  whole  volume  is  therefore  »  ZdD/dtdV,  Hence,  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 

Tf^s  =  Tdt^s  =  -  r  ^dv.  ffltn 

Now  if  Vxt  Vyf  ^M  be  the  components  of  t  so  that  P  =  Dvx,  Q  =  Doy,  R  =  Do*  are 
the  components  of  F,  a  comparison  of  (21),  (20^),  (2<X^  shows  that  the  integrals  at 
—  dD/dt  and  div  F  are  always  equal,  and  hence  the  integrands, 

dD      dP      BQ  ^  BR      aD»x  ^  aDiv  ^  dl>f0, 

are  equal ;  that  is,  the  sum  P^  +  Qy  +  ^s  represents  the  rate  of  diminution  of 
density  when  iP  +  JQ  +  kK  is  the  flux  vector;  this  combination  is  called  the 
divergence  of  the  vector,  no  matter  what  the  vector  F  really  representa 

139.  Kot  only  may  a  surface  integral  be  stepped  up  to  a  volume 
integral,  but  a  line  integral  around  a  closed  curve  may  be  stepped  up 
into  a  surface  integral  over  a  surface  which  spans  the  curve.    To  begin 


with  the  simple  case  of  a  line  int^ral 
Bame  reasoning  as  above 
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a  plane, 


note  that  by  the 


(22) 


This  is  soraetimes  called  Green'g  Lemma  /or  the  plane  in  distinction 

to  the  general  Green's  Lemma  for  space.  The  oppo- 

eite  signs  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  direction 

of  the  line  integral  about  the  contour.   This  result 

may  be  used  to  establish  the  rule  for  transforming  a 

double  integral  by  the  change  of  variaUe  x  =  ^(u,  v), 

y  =  ^(m,  v).   For 


¥ 


(The  double  signs  have  to  be  introduced  at  first  to  allow  for  the  case 
where  J  is  negative.)    The  element  of  area  dA  =  \J\  dudv  is  therefore 


To  obtain  the  formula,  for  the  conversion  of  a 
Mne  integral  in  space  to  a  surface  integral,  let 
P(x,  y,  z)  be  given  and  let  *  =/(*,  y)  be  a  surface 
spanning  the  closed  curve  O.  Then  by  virtue  of 
«=/{x,  y),  the  function  P(x,y,x)=  Pj(x,y)  and 

where  O'  denotes  the  projection  of  O  on  the  xy-plane.   Now  the  final 
double  integral  may  be  transformed  by  the  introduction  of  the  c 
of  the  normal  direction  to  s  =/(x,  y). 

COS/3:eosy  =  — y:!,     dxdy  =  cos ydS,    gdxdy  = 
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If  this  result  and  those  obtained  by  permuting  the  letters  be  added, 
I  {Pdx  -f  Qdy  -f  Rdz) 

This  is  known  as  Stokes's  Formula  and  is  of  especial  importance  in 
hydromechanics  and  the  theory  of  electromagnetism.  Note  that  the 
line  integral  is  carried  around  the  rim  of  the  surface  in  the  direction 
which  appears  positive  to  one  standing  upon  that  side  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  surface  integpral  is  extended. 

Again  the  vector  interpretation  of  the  result  is  valuable.   Let 

F(x,  y,  z)  =  iP(x,  y,  «)-f  jQ(x,  y,  z)^kR(x,  y,  «), 

,^      JdR      dQ\      JdP      dR\      ^(dQ      dP\ 
curlF  =  i(^^-^)  +  j(^-^)  +  k(^~^).        (24) 

Then  C^.dx  =  fcurl  F.dS  =  fvxF.rfS,  (23') 

where  V^F  is  the  symbolic  vector  product  of  V  and  F  (Ex.  9,  below), 
is  the  form  of  Stokes's  Formula ;  that  is,  the  line  integral  of  a  vector 
around  a  closed  curve  is  equal  to  the  sxirface  integpral  of  the  curl  of  the 
vector,  as  defined  by  (24),  around  any  surface  which  spans  the  curve. 
If  the  line  integral  is  zero  about  every  closed  curve,  the  surface  inte- 
gral must  vanish  over  every  surface.  It  follows  that  curl  F  =  0.  For 
if  the  vector  curl  F  failed  to  vanish  at  any  point,  a  small  plane  sur- 
face dS  perpendicular  to  the  vector  might  be  taken  at  that  point  and 
the  integral  over  the  surface  would  be  approximately  |curl  F|rf5  and 
would  fail  to  vanish,  —  thus  contradicting  the  hypothesis.  Now  the 
vanishing  of  the  vector  curl  F  requires  the  vanishing 

of  each  of  its  components.  Thus  may  be  derived  the  condition  that 
Pdx  -f  Qdy  -f  Rdz  be  an  exact  differential. 

If  F  be  interpreted  as  the  velocity  t  In  a  fluid,  the  integral 

\Y*dt  =  CvgA^  +  vyiy  +  rgcb 

of  the  component  of  the  velocity  along  a  curve,  whether  open  or  closed,  is  called 
the  circulation  of  the  fluid  along  the  curve;  it  might  be  more  natural  to  define 
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che  integral  of  the  flux  Dv  along  the  curve  as  the  circulation,  but  this  is  not 
the  convention.  Now  if  the  velocity  be  that  due  to  rotation  with  the  angular  veloc- 
ity a  about  a  line  through  the  origin,  the  circulation  in  a  closed  curve  is  readily 
computed.   For 


T  =  axr, 


Jy.(fr  =  /axr-efr  =  /a-rxdr  =  «•  Trxdr  =  2a*A. 
O  •'O  *'0  •'O 


The  circulation  is  therefore  the  product  of  twice  the  angular  velocity  and  the  area 
of  the  surface  inclosed  by  the  curve.  If  the  circuit  be  taken  indefinitely  small,  the 
integral  is  2a*dS  and  a  comparison  with  (23')  shows  that  curly  =  2a;  that  is,  the 
curl  of  the  velocity  due  to  rotation  about  an  axis  is  twice  the  angular  velocity  and 
is  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction  all  over  space.  The  general  motion  of  a 
fluid  is  not  one  of  uniform  rotation  about  any  axis ;  in  fact  if  a  small  element  of 
fluid  be  considered  and  an  interval  of  time  it  be  allowed  to  elapse,  the  element 
will  have  moved  into  a  new  position,  will  have  been  somewhat  deformed  owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  will  have  been  somewhat  rotated.  The  vector  curl  y, 
as  defined  in  (24),  may  be  shown  to  give  twice  the  instantaneous  angular  velocity 
of  the  element  at  each  point  of  space. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Find  the  areas  of  the  following  surfaces : 

(a)  cylinder  x^  -^y^  —  ax  =  0  included  by  the  sphere  a:^  +  y*  +  z*  =  a*, 

(/3)  x/a  +  y/b  +  z/c  =  1  in  first  octant,      (7)  x^-^y^-^z^  =  a*  above  rz=a  cos  n^, 

(5)  sphere  x^  +  y^  +  z^  =  a^  above  a  square  |j;|  ^  6,  \y\  ^  6,  6  <  Jv^a, 

( € )  z=xy  over  z^  +  y*  =  a^,        ( f)  2  oz  =  x^  —  y^  over  r^  =  a*  cos  0, 

(ij)  z^  +  (x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a)^  =  a^  in  first  octant,        (B)  z  =  xy  over  r^  =  cos  2  0, 

( I )  cylinder  x^  +  y^  =  a'  intercepted  by  equal  cylinder  y«  +  z*  =  a*. 

2.  Compute  the  following  superficial  averages : 

(a)  latitude  of  places  north  of  the  equator,  Ans,  S2^^, 

(P)  ordinate  in  a  right  circular  cone  h^x^  +  y^)  —  a^z  —  h)^  =  0, 

(7)  illumination  of  a  hollow  spherical  surface  by  a  light  at  a  point  of  it, 

(i)  illumination  of  a  hemispherical  surface  by  a  distant  light, 

( € )  rectilinear  distance  of  points  north  of  equator  from  north  pole. 

3.  A  theorem  of  Pappus:  If  a  closed  or  open  plane  curve  be  revolved  about  an 
axis  in  its  plane,  the  area  of  the  surface  generated  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
length  of  the  curve  by  the  distance  described  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  curve. 
The  curve  shall  not  cut  the  axis.  Prove  either  analytically  or  by  infinitesimal 
analysis.  Apply  to  various  figures  in  which  two  of  the  three  quantities,  length  of 
curve,  area  of  surface,  position  of  center  of  gravity,  are  known,  to  find  the  third. 
Compare  Ex.  27,  p.  382. 

4.  The  surface  integrals  are  to  be  evaluated  over  the  closed  surfaces  by  express- 
ing them  as  volume  integrals.   Try  also  direct  calculation  : 

(a)  j  j  (xHydz  +  xydxdy  +  xzdxdz)  over  the  spherical  surface  z*  +  y*  +  z*  =  o', 
(/3)  ff(xHydz  +  y^dxdz  +  zVixdy),  cylindrical  surface  z*  +  y«  =  a*,    z  =  ±  6, 
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(y)  ff  [(^^  ~  y^)  ^y^  ~  2  xydzdz  +  dxdy]  over  the  cube  0  ^  x,  y,  z  ^  a, 

(i)ffxdydz  =  ffvdxdz=ffzdxdv  =  iff(zdvdz  +  vdxdz  +  zdxdy)=r, 

(e)  Calculate  the  line  integrals  of  Ex.  8,  p.  297,  around  a  closed  path  formed  by 
two  paths  there  given,  by  applying  Green's  Lemma  (22)  and  evaluating  the  result- 
ing double  integrals. 

5.  If  X  =  0^(11,  v),  y  =  0s (ii,  v),  z  =  0s (li,  v)  are  the  parametric  equations  of  a 
surface,  the  direction  ratios  of  the  normal  are  (see  Ex.  15,  p.  135) 

cosa  :  cos/3  :coS7  =  Ji:Jj:J3     if    Ji  =  J  (^i±h^i±l\ , 

Show  P  that  the  area  of  a  surface  may  be  written  as 

S  =  ff ^  "^  ^  "^    '  dxdy  =  ff  Vjf  +  J|  +  Ji  dudv  =  ff  ^EG  -  F«dttdc, 

where  ^  =  V  (^ .        G  =  V  ('-^)\        F  =  y  ?^'  ^^ 

and  d««  =  Edu^  +  2  Fdudv  +  Gdu^. 

Show  2"^  that  the  surface  integral  of  the  first  type  becomes  merely 

///(«,  y,  z)  secydxdy  =  fff(4>x,  <f>2^  ^s)  V^G  -  F^dudv, 

and  determine  the  integrand  in  the  case  ot  the  developable  surface  of  Ex.  17,  p.  143. 

Show  3°  that  if  x  =/i({,  ij,  ft,  y  =/a(f,  1?,  f),  2  =/8(^  ij,  ft  is  a  transformation  of 

space  which  transforms  the  above  surface  into  a  new  surface  (  =  ^^(u,  v),  17  =  ^3(11,  v), 

Show  4°  that  the  surface  integral  of  the  second  type  becomes 

where  the  integration  is  now  in  terms  of  the  new  variables  (,  17,  ^  in  place  of  2,  y,  z. 
Show  5®  that  when  R  =  z  the  double  integral  above  may  be  transformed  by 
Green's  Lemma  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  the  formula  for  change  of  variables 
in  triple  integrals. 

6.  Show  that  for  vector  surface  integrals  jUdS  =  jVUdV, 

7.  Solid  angle  a8  a  surface  integral.  The  area  cut  out  from  the  unit  sphere  by  a 
cone  with  its  vertex  at  the  center  of  the  sphere  is  called  the  solid  angle  u  subtended 
at  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  The  solid  angle  may  also  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
area  cut  out  upon  any  sphere  concentric  with  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  to  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  (compare  the  definition  of  the  angle  between  two  lines 
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in  radians).  Sliow  geometrically  (compare  Ex.  16,  p.  297)  that  the  infinitesimal  solid 
angle  dw  of  the  cone  which  joins  the  origin  r  =  0  to  the  periphery  of  the  element  dS 
of  a  surface  is  dw  =  cos  (r,  n)  dS/r^^  where  (r,  n)  is  the  angle  between  the  radios 
produced  and  the  outward  normal  to  the  surface.   Hence  show 

J        r^  J     r*       J  1^  dn  J  dn  r  J  r 

where  the  integrals  extend  over  a  surface,  is  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  origin 
by  that  surface.   Infer  further  that 

-C±ldS  =  Ax    or    -C±ldS  =  (i    or    -C±ldS  =  » 

Jq  dn  f  Jo  dn  r  Jq  dn  r 

according  as  the  point  r  =  0  is  within  the  closed  surface  or  outside  it  or  upon  it 
at  a  point  where  the  tangent  planes  envelop  a  cone  of  solid  angle  $  (usually  2ir). 
Note  that  the  formula  may  be  applied  at  any  point  ((,  iy,  ^  if 

where  (x,  y,  z)  is  a  point  of  the  surface. 

8.  ChusB^s  Integral,  Suppose  that  at  r  =  0  there  is  a  particle  of  mass  m 
which  ottrocte  according  to  the  Newtonian  Law  F  =  m/r^.  Show  that  the 
potential  is  V^—m/r  so  that  P=— VF.  The  induction  or  flux  (see  Ex.  19, 
p.  308)  of  the  force  F  outward  across  the  element  dS  of  a  surface  is  by  definition 
—  Fco8(F,  n)dS  =  F*dS.  Show  that  the  total  induction  or  flux  of  F  across  a 
surface  is  the  surface  integral 

Tf^S  =  -  fdS.Vr  =  -  r  —dS  =  mfdS*V - ; 

and  m  =  ^  r  F^S  =  —  f  dS'VV=  111  f  -1  ^ds, 

4 IT  Jo  4 IT  Jo  4ir  Jo  dn  r 

where  the  surface  integral  extends  over  a  surface  surrounding  a  point  r  =  0,  is  the 
formula  for  obtaining  the  mass  m  within  the  surface  from  the  field  of  force  F 
which  is  set  up  by  the  mass.  If  there  are  several  masses  m^,  m,,  •  •  •  situated  at 
pointe  (fi,  i?i,  fi),  (Ij,  ijj,  fj),  •  •  •,  let 

F  =  Fi  +  Fj  +  . . .,        V=\\+V^  +  "*, 

Vi  =  -m  [(^i  -  Zi)^  +  (1,.-  -  y,)»  +  (ff  -  Zi)*r  * 

be  the  force  and  potential  at  (x,  y,  z)  due  to  the  masses.   Show  that 

^  rF^S  =  -i-  fd8*VV=—^y   r-^id5=V'mc  =  Jf,        (26) 
iw  Jo  4irJo  iw'^  Jodnn  ^  ^    ' 

where  Z  extends  over  all  the  masses  and  Z'  over  all  the  masses  within  the  surface 
(none  being  on  it),  gives  the  total  mass  M  within  the  surface.  The  integral  (26) 
which  gives  the  mass  within  a  surface  as  a  surface  integral  is  known  as  Gauss's 
Integral.  If  the  force  were  repulsive  (as  in  electricity  and  magnetism)  instead  of 
attracting  (as  in  gravitation),  the  results  would  be  V  =  m/r  and 

-1-  rF.ds  =  ^  rds.vF=f^y  r-^^*d5=v'm,=  jif.     (260 

4irJo  47r  Jo  4ir  ^  Jodn  u  ^  ^     ' 
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a  a  a 

9.  IfV  =  i  — i-j ).k— be  the  operator  defined  on  page  172,  show 

dx        dy        dz 

dx      dy      dz  \dy      dz/        \dz      dx/         \dx      dyj 

by  formal  operation  on  P  =  Fi  +  Q)  +  Rk,  Show  further  that 

Vx(VxP)  =  V  (V»P)  —  (V*V)  P        (write  the  Cartesian  form). 
Show  that  (V«V)  U  =  V*(VU),  If  u  is  a  constant  unit  vector,  show 

(ii«V)  P  =  —  cos  a  -I cos  fl  +  —  C0S7  =  — 

dx  dy  dx  da 

is  the  directional  deriyative  of  P  in  the  direction  u.  Show  {dfV)  P  =  dP. 

10.  Green's  Formula  (space).  Let  F(x,  y,  z)  and  G  (x,  y,  z)  be  two  functions 
so  that  VF  and  VG  become  two  vector  functions  and  FVG  and  GVF  two  other 
vector  functions.   Show 

V*{FVG)  =  VF.VG  +  FV.VO,        V.(GVF)  =  VF.VO  +  GV*VF, 

ax\    dxj     dy\    dyl      dz\    dz) 

^dFdG      dFdG      dFdG      p/d'G      d^G      d^G\ 
^ px  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz         \dx*      dy*       dz*/' 

and  the  similar  expressions  which  are  the  Cartesian  equivalents  of  the  above  vector 
forms.  Apply  Greenes  Lemma  or  Gausses  Formula  to  show 

f  FVG*dS  =  CvF^VGdV  +  fFV.VGdV,  (26) 

f  G^F^S  =  CvF^VGdV  +  CGV^VFdV,  (260 

C  {FVG  -  GVF)*dS  =  f(FV.VG  -  G^.VF)  d  F,  (26") 

Jo    dn  J\dxdxdydydzdzl  J     \dx*      dy*       SS^/      ' 

Jo\    dn  dn)  J  I    \dx*^  dy*^  dz*J         \dx*  ^  dy*  ^  dz*/] 

The  formulas  (26),  (26^,  (26^0  are  known  as  Green's  FormiUas;  in  particular  the  first 
two  are  asymmetric  and  the  third  symmetric.  The  ordinary  Cartesian  forms  of 
(26)  and  (26")  are  given.  The  expression  d*F/dx*  +  d*F/di*  +  d*F/dz*  is  often 
written  as  AF  for  brevity ;  the  vector  form  is  V»VF. 

11.  From  the  fact  that  the  integral  of  P«dr  has  opposite  values  when  the  curve 
is  traced  in  opposite  directions,  show  that  the  integral  of  VxP  over  a  closed  surface 
vanishes  and  that  the  integral  of  V*VxP  over  a  volume  vanishes.  Infer  that 
V.VxP  =  0. 


or 
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12.  Reduce  the  integral  of  VxVU  over  any  (open)  surface  to  the  differenoe  in 
the  values  of  U  at  two  same  points  of  the  bounding  curre.  Hence  infer  VxVU  =  0. 

13.  Comment  on  the  remark  that  the  line  integral  of  a  vector,  integral  of  F«dr, 
is  around  a  curve  and  along  it,  whereas  the  surface  integral  of  a  vector,  integral 
of  F*dS,  is  over  a  surface  but  through  it.  Compare  Ex.  7  with  Ex.  16  of  p.  297.  In 
particular  give  vector  forms  of  the  integrals  in  Ex.  16,  p.  297,  analogous  to  those  of 
Ex.  7  by  using  as  the  element  of  the  curve  a  normal  dn  equal  in  length  to  dr, 
instead  of  dr. 

14.  If  in  F  =  Fi  +  Q)  +  JHc,  the  functions  P,  Q  depend  only  on  x,  y  and  the 
function  i2  =  0,  apply  Gausses  Formula  to  a  cylinder  of  unit  height  upon  the 
xy-plane  to  show  that 

rv.FdF=  Tf^S    becomes    JT/— +  — )  dxdy  =  fF^n, 

where  dn  has  the  meaning  given  in  Ex.  13.  Show  that  numerically  F«dn  and  Fxdr 
are  equal,  and  thus  obtain  Greenes  Lemma  for  the  plane  (22)  as  a  special  case  of  (20). 
Derive  Greenes  Formula  (Ex.  10)  for  the  plane. 

16.  If    fF-dr  =  fcWS,  show  that  r(G  -  VxF)^S  =  0.   Hence  infer  that  if 

these  relations  hold  for  every  surface  and  its  bounding  curve,  then  G  =  VxF. 
Amp^re^s  Law  states  that  the  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  H  about  any  circuit  is 
equal  to  4ir  times  the  flux  of  the  electric  current  C  through  the  circuit,  that  is, 
through  any  surface  spanning  the  circuit.  Faraday^s  Law  states  that  the  integral 
of  the  electromotive  force  S  around  any  circuit  is  the  negative  of  the  time  rate 
of  flux  of  the  magnetic  induction  B  through  the  circuit.  Phrase  these  laws  as 
integrals  and  convert  into  the  form 

4irC  =  curl  H,        —  6  =  curl  S. 

16.  By  formal  expansion  prove  V*(ExH)  =  H*VxE  —  E*VxH.  Assume  VxS= —A 
and  VxH  =  i  and  establish  Poynting^s  Theorem  that 


r(ExH)*dS  =  -  -?-   r  1  (E.E  +  H.H)  dV. 


17.  The  "  equation  of  continuity  "  for  fluid  motion  is 


1 H ?  -I :  =  0    or    --- 

hi        dx         By         Bz  dt 


\dx      by      bz)       ' 


where  D  is  the  density,  t  =  iox  +  Jvy  +  kv,  is  the  velocity,  bB/Bi  Is  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  density  at  a  point,  and  dB/di  is  the  rate  of  change  of  density  as  one 
moves  with  the  fluid  (Ex.  14,  p.  101).  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  equation  in  view 
of  the  work  of  the  text.   Show  that  for  fluids  of  constant  density  V*T  =  0. 

18.  If  f  denotes  the  acceleration  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid,  and  if  F  is  the 
external  force  acting  per  unit  mass  upon  the  elements  of  fluid,  and  if  p  denotes 
the  pressure  in  the  fluid,  show  that  the  equation  of  motion  for  the  fluid  within  any 
surface  may  be  written  as 

Vf2)dr=  VFDdF- VpdS    or      CfDdV  =  fvDdV-  fpdS, 
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where  the  summations  or  integrations  extend  over  the  volume  or  its  bounding  sur- 
face and  the  pressures  (except  those  acting  on  the  bounding  surface  inward)  may 
be  disregarded.   (See  the  first  half  of  §  80.) 

19.  By  the  aid  of  Ex.  6  transform  the  surface  integral  in  Ex.  18  and  find 

fDidV  =  f{DV-7p)dV    or    g  =  P-lvp 

as  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  fluid,  where  r  is  the  vector  to  any  particle.  Prove 
.  .  d^r     dv     ^T  .  .    „.         ^T  _       .  !«/ 

(P)  |(dr.T)  =  dr.|  +  d|.T  =  dr.g  +  ld(T.T). 

20.  If  F  is  derivable  from  a  potential,  so  that  F  =  —  VU*,  and  if  the  density  is  a 
function  of  the  pressure,  so  that  dp/D  =  dP,  show  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

?I_YxVxT=-v/^ir+P  +  -i^V    or    ^{r^t)=-'d(u+P--A 
dt  \  2    /  dt  \  2/ 

after  multiplication  by  dr.  The  first  form  is  Helmholtz^s,  the  second  is  Kelvin^s. 
Show 

Jf*Xtift*  d  d    /*  '*  Vt '  r  1     ~l  '•  Vi  s  /• 

-(Y^)  =  --.  I         T^r=-    rr+P--t^  and   /  T.dr  =  const. 

a,b,e     dt  dtJa,b,e  \_  2     Ja,b,c  Jq 

In  particular  explain  that  as  the  differentiation  d/dt  follows  the  particles  in  their 
motion  (in  contrast  to  d/dt^  which  is  executed  at  a  single  point  of  space),  the 
integral  must  do  so  if  the  order  of  differentiation  and  integration  is  to  be  inter- 
changeable. Interpret  the  final  equation  as  stating  that  the  circulation  In  a  curve 
which  moves  with  the  fluid  is  constant. 

dx^       dy^       dz^       '  J  l\dx/      \dy/     \di/  Ji         Jo    dn 

22.  Show  that,  apart  from  the  proper  restrictions  as  to  continuity  and  differen- 
tiability, the  necessary  and  sufBcient  condition  that  the  surface  integral 

ffPdydZ'^QdzdZ'^Rdxdy=zfpdx  +  qdy'^rdz 

depends  only  on  the  curve  bounding  the  surface  id  that  P^  +  Q^  +  i?^  =  0.  Show 
further  that  in  this  case  the  surface  integral  reduces  to  the  line  integral  given  above, 
provided  p,  g,  r  are  such  functions  that  r^  —  Qg  =  P,  Pi  —  'i  =  Q»  Qx'~Pi  =  ^« 
Show  finally  that  these  differential  equations  for  p,  9,  r  may  be  satisfied  by 

p=f'Qdz-fR(x,y,Zo)dy,        q=:-f'pdz,        r  =  0; 
and  determine  by  inspection  alternative  values  of  p,  9,  t. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ON  INFnnTE  Sf TEGRALS 

140.  Conyergence  and  divergence.   The  definite  integral,  and  hence 
for  theoretical  purposes  the  indefinite  integral,  has  been  defined, 

>6 


f  f(x)dx,         F(x)=  r/(x)dx, 

Ua  %Ja 


when  the  function  f{x)  is  limited  in  the  interval  a  to  6,  or  a  to  a; ;  the 
proofs  of  various  propositions  have  depended  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  the  integrand  remained  finite  over  the  finite  interval  of  integration 
(§§  16-17, 28-30).  Nevertheless  problems  which  call  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  area  between  a  curve  and  its  asymptote,  say  the  area  under 
the  witch  or  cissoid. 


+•  .  _  /•»•    x^dx 


I  a  ,    .    g  =  4g'tan  '—       =47ra«,  2  1         ,  =3  ira\ 

have  arisen  and  have  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  course.*  The  inte- 
grals of  this  sort  require  some  special  attention. 

When  the  integrand  of  a  definite  integral  becom^es  infinite  within  or 
at  the  extremities  of  the  interval  of  integration,  or  when  one  or  both  of 
the  limits  of  integration  become  infinite,  the  integral  is  called  an  infinite 
integral  and  is  defined,  not  as  the  limit  of  a  sum,  but  as  the  limit  of  an 
integral  with  a  variable  limit,  that  is,  as  the  limit  of  a  function.   Thus 

I     f(x)  dx  =  lim  F(x)  =  i    f(x)dx  I ,        infinite  upper  limits 

/    f(x)  (fo  =  lim  F(x)  =  /    f(x)  dx  ,        integrand  f(b)  =  oo. 

These  definitions  may  be  illustrated  by  figures  which  show  the  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  area  between  a  curve  and  its  asymptote.  Similar 
definitions  would  be  given  if  the  lower  limit  were  —  oo  or  if  the  inte- 
grand became  infinite  at  x  =  a.  If  the  integrand  were  infinite  at  some 
intermediate  point  of  the  interval,  the  interval  would  be  subdivided 
into  two  intervals  and  the  definition  would  be  applied  to  each  part. 

*  Here  and  below  the  construction  of  figures  is  left  to  the  reader. 

862 
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Now  the  behavior  of  F(x)  as  a;  approaches  a  definite  value  or  becomes 
infinite  may  be  of  three  distinct  sorts ;  for  F(x)  may  approach  a  definite 
finite  quantity,  or  it  may  become  infinite,  or  it  may  oscillate  without 
approaching  any  finite  quantity  or  becoming  definitely  infinite.  The 
examples 

Xir^.  =  ii':i[XJ^  =  *«**^-'^]=27ra«,    alimit, 
I     — ^  =  lim      I     —  =  log  a  I,     becomes  infinite,  no  limit, 

J  I     cos  xdx  =  lim      I    cos  xdx  =  3in  x  ,     oscillates,  no  limit, 
0  *-«L»/o  J 

illustrate  the  three  modes  of  behavior  in  the  case  of  an  infinite  upper 
limit.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  limit  exists,  the  infinite  integral  is 
said  to  converge;  in  the  other  two  cases,  where  the  limit  does  not  exist, 
the  integral  is  said  to  diverge. 

If  the  indefinite  integral  can  be  found  as  above,  the  question  of  the 
convergence  or  divergence  of  an  infinite  integral  may  be  determined 
and  the  value  of  the  integral  may  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  convergence. 
If  the  indefinite  integral  cannot  be  found,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to 
know  whether  the  definite  infinite  integral  converges  or  diverges ;  for 
there  is  little  use  trying  to  compute  the  value  of  the  integral  if  it  does 
not  converge.  As  the  infinite  limits  or  the  points  where  the  integrand 
becomes  infinite  are  the  essentials  in  the  discussion  of  infinite  integrals, 
the  integrals  will  be  written  with  only  one  limit,  as 

jyix)dx,  j  f{x)dx,         j[/(^)^- 

To  discuss  a  more  complicated  combination,  one  would  write 

Jr*    e^'dx  r^      /•*       /•■      r*   e^'dx 

0     V5*logx     Jo      Ji      J\       Jh    ^log 
and  treat  all  four  of  the  infinite  integrals 

Jr    e-'dx  r^    e-'dx  r    e^'dx  /*•    e''*dx 

Q  Va'logx         J     Vo'loga;         Ji  Va'logx         J      "Vj^logx 

Now  by  definition  a  function  E(x)  is  called  an  ^-function  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  value  x  =  a  when  the  function  is  continuous  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a:  =  a  and  approaches  a  limit  which  is  neither  zero 
nor  infinite  (p.  62).    The  behavior  of  the  infinite  integrals  of  a  function 


X 
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which  does  not  change  sign  and  of  the  product  of  that  function  by  an 
E-f unction  are  identical  as  far  as  convergence  or  divergence  are  concerned. 
Consider  the  proof  of  this  theorem  in  a  special  case,  namely, 

jy(x)dx,  j*f{x)E(x)dx,  (1) 

where  f(x)  may  be  assumed  to  remain  positive  for  large  values  of  x 
and  E  (x)  approaches  a  positive  limit  as  x  becomes  infinite.  Then  if  K 
be  taken  sufficiently  large,  both  f(x)  and  E  (x)  have  become  and  will 
remain  positive  and  finite.   By  the  Theorem  of  the  Mean  (Ex.  6,  p.  29) 

ml     f(x)dx<l    f(x)E(x)dx  <  M  I    f{x)dx,         x  >  K, 
Jk  Jk  Jk 

where  m  and  M  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  values  of  E  (x)  between 
K  and  oo.  Now  let  x  become  infinite.  As  the  integrands  are  positive, 
the  integrals  must  increase  with  x.   Hence  (p.  35) 

J /too  /%</c  ^tc 

I    f(x)  dx  converges,      |    f{x)  E(x)dx  <  M  I    f(x)  dx  converges, 
K  Jk  Jk 

f(x)  E  (x)  dx  converges, 

f{x)  dx  <  —  I    f(x)  E  (x)  dx  converges ; 

and  divergence  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  integrals 
(1)  converge  or  diverge  together.  The  same  treatment  could  be  given 
for  the  case  the  integrand  became  infinite  and  for  all  the  variety  of 
hypotheses  which  could  arise  under  the  theorem. 


This  theorem  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  easily  applied  for  determining 
the  convergence  or  divergence  of  an  infinite  integral  with  an  integrand  which 
does  not  change  sign.  Thus  consider  the  case 

r"      xdx       ^  pr     g«     lidx        e(x)  =  [—^^—V 
•^     (ax  +  x«)l     -^      Lax  +  x«J    x« '  [ax  +  x^J 

Here  a  simple  rearrangement  of  the  integrand  throws  it  into  the  product  of  a  func- 
tion -^(x),  which  approaches  the  limit  1  as  x  becomes  infinite,  and  a  function  1/x*, 
the  integration  of  which  is  possible.  Hence  by  the  theorem  the  original  integral 
converges.  This  could  have  been  seen  by  integrating  the  original  integral ;  but 
the  integration  is  not  altogether  short.   Another  case,  in  which  the  integration  is 

not  possible,  is  ,       , 

r^      dx       _  r 

J    Vi  —  r*      *f    ■ 


dx 


Vl-x*     *^    Vl  +  x2 Vl-fx  Vl - X 

E{x)  =  —    ^  ^  f  ^   =^2vrr 

Vl  +  x«  Vl  +  X         ^    Vl-x 
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Here  J? (1)  =  ^.   The  integral  is  again  convergent.   A  case  of  divergence  would  be 


XfO 


141.  The  interpretation  of  a  definite  integral  as  an  area  will  suggest 
another  form  of  test  for  convergence  or  divergence  in  case  the  inte- 
grand does  not  change  sign.  Consider  two  functions  f(x)  and  ^(x) 
both  of  which  are,  say,  positive  for  large  values  of  x  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  value  of  x  for  which  they  become  infinite.  Jf  the  eui^ve 
y  =  ^(x)  remains  above  y  =f(x),  the  integral  off(x)  must  converge  if 
the  integral  of  ^(x)  converges,  and  the  integral  of^(x)  must  diverge  if 
the  integral  off(x)  diverges.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  definition. 
For/(.r)  <  \l/(x)  and 

f(x)dx  <  j    \lf(x)dx     or     F(x)  <  ^(x). 

Now  as  X  approaches  5  or  oo,  the  functions  F(x)  and  *  (x)  both  increasa 
If  ♦(x)  approaches  a  limit,  so  must  F(x) ;  and  if  F(x)  increases  with- 
out limit,  so  must  *  (x). 

As  the  relative  behavior  of /(x)  and  ^(x)  is  consequential  only  near 
particular  values  of  x  or  when  x  is  very  great,  the  conditions  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  limits,  namely :  Jf  ^(x)  does  not  change  sign  and 
if  the  ratio  f(x)/\l/(x)  approaches  a  finite  limit  (or  zero),  the  integral  of 
f(x)  will  converge  if  the  integral  of  ^(x)  converges;  and  if  the  ratio 
f(x)/^{x)  approaches  a  finite  limit  (not  zero)  or  becomes  infinite,  the 
integral  off(x)  will  diverge  if  the  integral  of  ^(x)  diverges.  For  in  the 
first  case  it  is  possible  to  take  x  so  near  its  limit  or  so  large,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  the  ratio /(x)/^(x)  shall  be  less  than  any  assigned 
number  G  greater  than  its  limit;  then  the  functions /(x)  and  (7^(x) 
satisfy  the  conditions  established  above,  namely  /  <  G^,  and  the  inte- 
gral of /(x)  converges  if  that  of  ^(x)  does.  In  like  manner  in  the  second 
case  it  is  possible  to  proceed  so  far  that  the  ratio /(x)/^(x)  shall  have 
become  to  remain  greater  than  any  assigned  number  g  less  than  its 
limit ;  then  /  >  ^^,  and  the  result  above  may  be  applied  to  show  that 
the  integral  of  /(x)  diverges  if  that  of  ^  (x)  does. 

For  an  infinite  upper  limit  a  direct  integration  shows  that 


f"  dx_ 
J       ^^ 


dx        —  1 


k-la^- 


or  log  X 


converges  if  A;  >  1,    .^\ 
diverges  Mk^l,   ^  ^ 


Now  if  the  test  function  /^(x)  be   chosen  as   1/x*  =  x"**,  the  ratio 
/(x)/^(x)  becomes  x*/(x),  and  if  the  limit  of  the  product  ^f{x)  exists 
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and  may  be  shown  to  he  finite  (or  zero)  a^  x  becomes  infinite  for  anp 
choice  of  k  greater  than  1,  the  integral  off(x)  to  infinity  will  converge  ; 
but  if  the  product  approaches  a  finite  limit  (not  zero)  or  becomes  infinite 
for  any  choice  of  k  less  than  or  equal  to  1,  the  integral  diverges.  This 
may  be  stated  as :  The  integral  off(x)  to  infinity  will  converge  if /(a:) 
is  an  infinitesimal  of  order  higher  than  the  first  relative  to  1/x  as  x 
becomes  infinite,  but  will  diverge  i^f(x)  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first 
or  lower  order.    In  like  manner 


/ 


dx 


(6-x)*     k-'l(b-x:) 


k-l 


b 


or  —log  (ft  — x) 


*    converges  if  A;  <  1,  .^ 
'     diverges  if  A;^  1,     ^ 


and  it  may  be  stated  that :  The  integral  of  f(x)  to  b  will  converge  if 
f(x)  is  an  infinite  of  order  less  than  the  first  relative  to  (b  —  x)^^  as  x 
approaches  b,  but  will  diverge  if  f(x)  is  an  infinite  of  the  firat  or  higher 
order.   The  proof  is  left  as  an  exercise.  See  also  Ex.  3  below. 

As  an  example,  let  the  integral  f   x^e-*dx  be  tested  for  convergence  or  divei^ 

•/o 
gence.   If  n  >  0,  the  integrand  never  becomes  infinite,  and  the  only  integral  to 

examine  is  that  to  infinity  ;  but  if  n  <  0  the  integral  from  0  has  also  to  be  consid- 
ered. Now  the  function  e~'  for  large  values  of  x  is  an  infinitesimal  of  infinite 
order,  that  is,  the  limit  of  x^  +  ne-'  is  zero  for  any  value  of  k  and  n.  Hence  the 
integrand  T^er*  is  an  infinitesimal  of  order  higher  than  the  first  and  the  integral 
to  infinity  converges  under  all  circumstances.  Eor  2  =  0,  the  function  e~'  is  finite 
and  equal  to  1 ;  the  order  of  the  infinite  otJ^er*  will  therefore  be  precisely  the  order 
n.  Hence  the  integral  from  0  converges  when  n  >  —  1  and  diverges  when  n  ^  —  1. 
Hence  the  function 

r(a)=  f^x'-^e-'dx,        a>0, 
Jo 

defined  by  the  integral  containing  the  parameter  a,  will  be  defined  for  all  positive 
values  of  the  parameter,  but  not  for  negative  values  nor  for  0. 

Thus  far  tests  have  been  established  only  for  integrals  in  which  the 
integrand  does  not  change  sign.  There  is  a  general  test,  not  particularly 
useful  for  practical  purposes,  but  highly  useful  in  obtaining  theoretical 
results.    It  will  be  treated  merely  for  the  case  of  an  infinite  limit.   Let 

F(x)  =  r  f(x)  dx,        F(x")  -  FCxO  =  r    f(x)  dx,       x\  x"  >  K.   (4) 

Now  (Ex.  3,  p.  44)  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  F(x) 
approach  a  limit  as  x  becomes  infinite  is  that  F(x'^  —  F(x^  shall 
approach  the  limit  0  when  x'  and  x",  regarded  as  independent  varia- 
bles, become  infinite;  by  the  definition,  then,  this  is  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  that  the  integral  of  f(x)  to  infinity  shall 
converge.    Furthermore 
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\f{x)\dx    eanvergeSy  then    I    f(x)dx  (5) 

must  converge  and  is  said  to  be  absolutely  convergent.   The  proof  of  this 
important  theorem  is  contained  in  the  above  and  in 


r    f(x)dxs  f    \Ax)\dx. 


To  see  whether  an  integral  is  absolutely  convergent,  the  tests  estab- 
lished for  the  convergence  of  an  integral  with  a  positive  integrand 
may  be  applied  to  the  integral  of  the  absolute  value,  or  some  obvious 
direct  method  of  comparison  may  be  employed ;  for  example, 

^M^-J    ^rj:^  which  converges, 

and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  integral  on  the  left  converges  abso- 
lutely. When  the  convergence  is  not  absolute,  the  question  of  con- 
vergence may  sometimes  be  settled  by  integixttion  by  parts.  For 
suppose  that  the  integral  may  be  written  as 

f  f(x)dx=  j    4>(x)^(x)dx  =  \iKx)  j^(x)dx\  -  f  ^'(a;)  j^(x)da^ 

by  separating  the  integrand  into  two  factors  and  integrating  by  parts. 
Now  if,  when  x  becomes  infinite,  each  of  the  right-hand  terms  approaches 
a  limit,  then 

r   f(x)dx  =  lim    ^(x)  j^(x)dx    -  lim  f  4>'(x)  j^(x)dxdx, 

And  the  integral  of  f(x)  to  infinity  converges. 

.  /**sBco8zdx     ^       /** sclcosxldx 
As  an  example  conBider  the  convergence  of  I      — r — — .  Here  I      — ~ *— 

does  not  appear  to  be  conveigent ;  for,  apart  from  the  factor  |  cob  xj  which  oscillates 
between  0  and  1,  the  integrand  is  an  infinitesimal  of  only  the  first  order  and  the 
integral  of  such  an  integrand  does  not  converge ;  the  original  integral  is  therefore 
apparently  not  absolutely  convergent.   However,  an  integration  by  parts  gives 


/*xco%xax      xsmx]*     r*  x^  —  a*  . 

— r r-  =  -^ r     —  I     — : T-rCOSXCte, 

,,      zsinx      ^  c*x^  —  a^  ,        /•*cte 

lim    -T Z  =  0,  I      —r -^-rOOAXdZK    \        —r* 


Now  the  integral  on  the  right  is  seen  to  be  conveigent  and,  In  fact,  absolutely 
convergent  as  x  becomes  infinite.  The  original  integral  therefore  must  approach 
a  limit  and  be  convergent  as  x  becomes  infinite. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Establish  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  these  infinite  integrak: 

(d)   f  x^-^l  —  z)^-^dx  (to  have  an  infinite  integral,  or  must  be  less  than  1), 
Jo 


dx 


J  Jo  Vax-x«  •'1   xVx«-l 

Jo    1  — X*  •'0  (1  — x)J  •/©    1  — X 

(X)  /'  f       ==,  *<!,*  =  !,  0*)   r'/lzL^dx,  k  <  1. 

•'o  V(l-xa)(l-A:«x«)  •'oVl-xa       ' 

2.  Point  out  the  peculiarities  which  make  these  integrals  infinite  integrals,  and 
test  the  integrals  for  convergence  or  divergence  : 

(a)   rVlogiydx,  conv.  if  n>-l,  div.  if  nS-l,       (/3)    r*i2i£(te, 
Jo   \      x/  Jo   1  —  X 

(y)   r  (— logx)"dx,  («)    r*  logsinxdx,  (c)   f  xlogsinxdx, 

(f)  r*iog(*  +  -)r^»    W  fn T^ ^'       W  r^x-AoglVdx, 

J  \       x/l  +  x^  Jo  (sinx  +  cosx)^  Jo       \      x/ 

"^s:^^'-    ^'^s:'f^'-  w/.v-'M.. 

3.  Point  out  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  method  of  ^-functions  and 
of  test  functions.  Compare  also  with  the  work  of  this  section  the  remark  that  the 
determination  of  the  order  of  an  infinitesimal  or  infinite  is  a  problem  in  indeter- 
minate forms  (p.  63).  State  also  whether  it  is  necessary  that /(x)/f  (x)  or  ^f(x) 
should  approach  a  limit,  or  whether  it  is  sufiBcient  that  the  quantity  remain  finite. 
Distinguish  ''of  order  higher''  (p.  356)  from  **of  higher  order''  (p.  68) ;  see  Ex.  8,  p.  66. 

4.  Discuss  the  conveigence  of  these  integrals  and  prove  the  convergence  is 
absolute  in  all  cases  where  possible: 

.  ,    /•' sinx  ,  ,-.    r*        M  /  V    /••cosVx, 

(«)  J      -^^'  Wj     C08«**^  (7)  J     —^^ 
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(ic)  J*x«-ic-*«»^co8(x8in/J)(ic,  (X)  J"  ^"^^""dz, 

(m)   r 'co8X«co6 2  oxdx,        (r)    r"Bin/'^  +  -^W,      (o)    r"?lB^dz. 
Jo  Jo         \2      2zV  Jo      as* 

5.  If  /}(x)  and  /,(x)  are  two  limited  functions  integrable  (in  the  sense  of 
28-80)  over  the  integral  a  ^  x  ^  6,  show  that  their  product  /(x)  =^fx(x)f^(x) 
is  integrable  over  the  interval.  Note  that  in  any  interval  d{,  the  relations 
»»ii»m  ^  w^  ^  3f,-  ^  MiiM^i  and  MuMu  —  mumai  =  MuMu  —  ifi<mfl<  + 
Jf  1  ifiia  {  —  mi  ,m3  ,•  =  MnOu  +  m^  <  0^  hold.   Show  further  that 

=  lim2/,«..)[£''+Vi(x)dx- J^''+*{/,«i)  -/,(x)(te}], 
or  J /(x)dx  =  llmj/.tf.)  J'*+ VaWcfc 


=  lim2/,tt..)[jr/,(x)dx-j^*    /,(x)(te], 

or  fy{x)dx=f,{^,)fy^(x)dx  +  Urn 2  [/,«,)  -/,(^-i)]  f\(x)dz, 

6.  T^  Second  Theorem  qfthe  Mean,  Uf{x)  and  0(x)  are  two  limited  functions 
integrable  in  the  interval  a  ^  x  ^  6,  and  if  0  (x)  is  positive,  nondecreasing,  and 
less  than  IT,  then 

/ V(x)/(x)dx  =  X J /(x)dx,        a  s  e  ^  6. 


And,  more  generally,  if  0 (x)  satisfies  — ao<Ac^0(x)^ir<ao  and  is  either 
nondecreasing  or  nonincreasing  throughout  the  interval,  then 

f  0(x)/(x)dx  =  kpf(x)dx  +  KC^f(x)dx,        a^i^h. 

In  the  first  case  the  proof  follows  from  £z.  6  by  noting  that  the  integral  of 
0(x)/(x)  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  sum 

i^i^i) £f(x)dx  +  JJWW  -  0«*-i)]  j[ /W<fa5  +  [-8--  0«,)]£ /(x)dx, 

where  the  restrictions  on  0  (x)  make  the  coefficients  of  the  integrals  all  positive  or 
zero,  and  where  the  sum  may  consequently  be  written  as 

M[0tti)  +  0«,)-  0«i)  +  •  •    +  0(W-  ^«— i)  +  -K"-  ^(W]  =  fiK 

if  ^  be  a  properly  chosen  mean  value  of  the  integrals  which  multiply  these  coeffi- 
cients ;  as  the  integrals  are  of  the  form  j  f(x)  dx  where  {  =  a,  x^,  •  •  • ,  Xn,  it  follows 
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that  /i  must  be  of  the  same  form  where  a  ^  {  ^  6.  The  second  form  of  the  theorem 
follows  by  considering  the  function  0  —  A:  or  A:  —  ^. 

7.  If  ^(x)  is  a  function  varying  always  in  the  same  sense  and  approaching  a 
finite  limit  as  x  becomes  infinite,  the  integral  f     0(x)/(x)(2x  will  converge  if 

f(z)  dx  conyerges.  Consider 

jT'V  («)/(«)  dx  =  i^(x')fjf{x)dx  +  ^(x")/'"/(x)<te. 

8.  If  0  (z)  is  a  function  varying  always  in  the  same  sense  and  approaching  0  as 
a  limit  when  x  =  oo,  and  if  the  integral  F(x)  of  f{x)  remains  finite  when  x  =  oo, 

then  the  integral  j     0  (x)/(x)  dx  is  convergent.   Consider 


/. 


"V  (x)f{x) dx  =  0  (xO  [F{^  -  F(xO]  +  ^ (X")  [F(x")-  J^(e)]. 

a/ 

00 


This  test  is  very  useful  in  practice ;  for  many  integrals  are  of  the  form  j     0  (x)  sin  xdx 

where  0  (x)  constantly  decreases  or  increases  toward  the  limit  0  when  x  =  oo ;  all 
these  integrals  converge. 

142.  The  evaluation  of  infinite  integrals.  After  an  infinite  integral 
has  been  proved  to  converge,  the  problem  of  calculating  its  value  still 
remains.  No  general  method  is  to  be  had,  and  for  each  integral  some 
special  device  has  to  be  discovered  which  will  lead  to  the  desired 
result.  This  may  frequently  be  a^icomplished  by  choosing  a  function 
F(z)  of  the  complex  variable  z  =  x  -\-  iy  and  integrating  the  funetion 
around  some  closed  path  in  the  z-plane.  It  is  known  that  if  the  points 
where  F(z)  =  X(xj  y)  -f  iY(x,  y)  ceases  to  have  a  derivative  -F'(«), 
that  is,  where  X(x^  y)  and  Y(xy  y)  cease  to  have  continuous  first  par- 
tial derivatives  satisfying  the  relations  X^  =  1  ^  and  -Y^  =  —  Y^,  are  cut 
out  of  the  plane,  the  integral  of  F(z)  around 

any  closed  path  which  does  not  include  any  of    "4±$?_ — A±^ 

the  excised  points  is  zero  (§  124).  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  select  such  a  function  F(z) 
and  such  a  path  of  integration  that  part  of 

the  integral  of  the  complex  function  reduces    -^4 »~^^"^? 

to  the  given  infinite  integral  while  the  rest  of 

the  integral  of  the  complex  function  may  be  computed.   Thus  there 

arises  an  equation  which  determines  the  value  of  the  infinite  integral. 

•  sinx 

0  X 


dz'^Aridy    dz^idy 


/*  OB  sin  X 
Consider  the  integral   I      dx  which  is  known  to  converge.  Now 


0       X  ~*/o  2tx  ""Jo    2ix~Jo     2ix 


dx 


suggests  at  once  that  the  function  e^/z  be  examined.  This  function  has  a  definite 
derivative  at  every  point  except  £  =  0,  and  the  origin  is  therefore  the  only  point 
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y,  liich  has  to  be  cut  out  of  the  plane.  The  integral  of  t^/z  around  any  path  such 
as  that  marked  in  the  figure  *  is  therefore  zero.  Then  if  a  is  small  and  A  is  laige, 

Jf  ddz               /•A  fix               /*  B   f4A  —  y                   f*" ^  f^  —  B 
^—dz=l     -dx+r tdy+r     — dx 
o  z          Ja     X           Jo    -A  +  <y           Ja     X'\-iB 


_£_ -idy\-\       ^dx^C      ^dz. 

B  —  A  -{-  ty  J- A     X  J-a      Z 

But   r"^dx  =  -r-^^<b  =  -rfl^    and    r "fl'cfe  =  f" "l+-'(fa; 

J-A     X  J-a       X  Ja  X  J-a     Z  J-a         Z 

the  first  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  integration  and  the  second  by  Maclaurin^s 
Formula.   Hence 

0  =  r  —  dz  =  r     — — \-  f 1-  four  other  integrals. 

Jq    Z  Ja  X  J-a      Z 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  by  taking  the  rectangle  sufficiently  laige  and  the 
semicircle  about  the  origin  sufficiently  small  each  of  the  four  integrals  may  be 
made  as  small  as  desired.  The  method  is  to  replace  each  integral  by  a  laiger  one 
which  may  be  evaluated. 

\Jo  A  -{-  ty       \      Jo    \A-^ty\  Jo    A  A 

These  changes  involve  the  facts  that  the  integral  of  the  absolute  value  is  as  great 
as  the  absolute  value  of  the  integral  and  that  6*^  -  »  =  t^'^er- »,  1 6*-^  |  =  1,  |  ^  +  <y  |  >  J., 
c-»'<l.  For  the  relations  |6''^|  =  1  and  \A  •\-iy\>A^  the  interpretation  of  the 
quantities  as  vectors  suffices  (§§  71-74) ;  that  the  integral  of  the  absolute  value  is 
as  great  as  the  absolute  value  of  the  integral  follows  from  the  same  fact  for  a  sum 
(p.  154).  The  absolute  value  of  a  fraction  is  enlarged  if  that  of  its  numerator  is 
enlarged  or  that  of  its  denominator  diminished.  In  a  similar  manner 


\Ja      x-\-iB      I      J-A    B  B  \Jb  -  '   •   '       " 


A-k-iy 


B 


Furthermore  I  f^^^dzl^  f^^'uilM^  f'hl^^. 

\J-a     Z        I         J-a  \Z\  Jo 


r  +  *»dz_  /*o  r€f*id4t  _ 


Then    0=  r-d2=  r'*2i  — I^Bk+B,        |i?|  <  2^ +2r-*4  +  »•» 

Jo  Z  Ja  X        ^W  A  B 

where  e  is  the  greatest  value  of  |iy|  on  the  semicircle.  Now  let  the  rectangle  be 
so  chosen  that  A  =  Bei^ ;  then  |  i?  |  <  4  e"  i  *  +  vc.  By  taking  B  sufficiently  large 
e~  2  ^  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired ;  and  by  taking  the  semicircle  sufficiently 

*  It  is  also  possible  to  integrate  along  a  semicircle  from  ^  to  —  ^,  or  to  come  back 
directly  from  iB  to  the  origin  and  separate  real  from  imaginary  parts.  These  variations 
in  method  may  be  left  as  exercises. 
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small,  e  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired.  This  amounts  to  saying  that,  for  A  suffi- 
ciently large  and  for  a  sufficiently  small,  R  is  negligible.  In  other  words,  by  taking 

A  large  enough  and  a  small  enough  f    may  be  made  to  differ  from  -  by 

Ja         X  2 

as  little  as  desired.  As  the  integral  from  zero  to  infinity  converges  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  integral  from  a  to  ^  (is  so  defined,  in  fact),  the  integral 
from  zero  to  infinity  must  also  differ  from  |  v  by  as  little  as  desired.  But  if  two 
constants  differ  from  each  other  by  as  little  as  desired,  they  must  be  equal.   Hence 

Jo       X        2  ^  ' 

As  a  second  example  consider  what  may  be  had  by  integrating  €^/(t^  +  1^)  over 
an  appropriate  path.  The  denominator  will  vanish  when  z—±ik and  there  are 
two  points  to  exclude  in  the  2-plane.  Let  the  integral 
bo  extended  over  the  closed  path  as  indicated.  There  is 
no  need  of  integrating  back  and  forth  along  the  double 
line  Oa^  because  the  function  takes  on  the  same  values 
and  the  integrals  destroy  each  other.  Along  the  large 
semicircle  z  =  i?e»*  and  dz  =  Ric^d<p.   Moreover 

::  =  —  I        -;; ::  =  I      ::         ^J  elementary  rules. 

__  /•<>     e^dx        r'^  €*'dx        /•*c«  +  r-**j       „  /•*  cosx    , 

Hence       I      — — -  +  I    — — -•  =  I      — ^ — ---  dx  =  2  i     -- — --  dx, 
J-j?x«  +  ifc«     Jo   x2  +  A:2     Jo       x«  +  A:«  Jo    x«  +  ik«     ' 

and     0=  f  -J^dz  =  2  ^-^^^dx-f  r  ^""^^^^^^  ^  C     J^. 

Moreover  |  R^^*^  +  k*  \  cannot  possibly  exceed  R^  —  k^  and  can  equal  it  only  when 
0  =  jl  V.   Hence 

I  Jo     JR«C8*>  +  ik«    -  Jo      /?« -  ik2     ^  "~    Jo     ^Ri^k^^' 


ix 


Now  by  Ex.  28,  p.  11,  sin  ^  >  20/ir.   Hence  the  integral  may  be  further  increased 

R^^i^-^k^l        Jo#    ^m^~~'  R^^k^^^  ^' 

_-                    r        ff*dz         c         «'*        «^^r     C     /c"*       \     dz 
Moreover,      I       — — —  =  I ^^^=  /       ( +  iy| , 

•/ao'a  2*  +  k^       Jaa'a  Z  -\-  ik  Z  —  ik       Jaa'a  \2Jtt  /  Z  ^  ik 

where  iy  is  uniformly  infinitesimal  with  the  radius  of  the  small  circle.  But 

Jr         dz             -    .          ,     r        e^^dz            2 ire-*  ,   ^ 
=  —  2in.    and     I       — = }-  t. 

where  |  f  |  ^  2 ttc  if  €  Is  tlie  largest  value  of  \ri\.   Hence  finally 
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0  =  2  r*-???±.d3c--c-*  +  r+ — !^(e-«-l). 
Jo   x^-k-k^  k        ^^^R»-k^^  ' 

By  taking  the  small  circle  small  enough  and  the  large  circle  large  enough,  the  last 
two  terms  may  be  made  as  near  zero  as  desired.   Hence 


x 


cosz     ,         VC-* 
2k 


0    aja  +  ik« 


(7) 


It  may  be  noted  that,  by  the  work  of  §  126,  f 


e^        dz 


, .  =  —  2  iri  —  is  exact 
^aa^a  z  +  ki  z  —  ki  2ki 

and  not  merely  approximate,  and  remains  exact  for  any  closed  curve  about  z^ki 
which  does  not  include  z  =^ki.  That  it  is  approximate  in  the  small  circle  follows 
immediately  from  the  continuity  of  €^/(z  +  Jfci)  =  er^/2ki  +  ri  and  a  direct  inte- 
gration about  the  circle.  , 

As  a  third  example  of  the  method  let  /      dx  be  evaluated.   This  inteirral 

Jo     1  +  a;  ^ 

will  converge  if  0  <  a  <  1,  because  the  infinity  at  the  origin  is  then  of  order  leas 
than  the  first  and  the  integrand  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal of  order  higher  than  the  first  for  large  values 
of  X.  The  function  z*-  ^/(l  +  z)  becomes  infinite 
at  z  =  0  and  z  =  —  1,  and  these  points  must  be 
excluded.  The  path  marked  in  the  figure  is  a 
closed  path  which  does  not  contain  them.  Now 
here  the  integral  back  and  forth  along  the  line 
oA  cannot  be  neglected ;  for  the  function  has  a 
fractional  or  irrational  power  z*-*  in  the  nu- 
merator and  is  therefore  not  single  valued.  In 
fact,  when  z  is  given,  the  function  z«-i  is  deter- 
mined as  far  as  its  absolute  value  is  concerned,  but  its  angle  may  take  on  any 
addition  of  the  form  2»-A:(a  —  1)  with  k  integral.  Whatever  value  of  the  function 
is  assumed  at  one  point  of  the  path,  the  values  at  the  other  points  must  be  such 
as  to  piece  on  continuously  when  the  path  is  followed.  Thus  the  values  along  the 
line  aA  outward  will  differ  by  2  ir  (a  —  1)  from  those  along  Aa  inward  because 
the  turn  has  been  made  about  the  origin  and  the  angle  of  z  has  increased  by  2  ir. 
The  double  line  6c  and  c6,  however,  may  be  disregarded  because  no  turn  about  the 
origin  is  made  in  describing  cdc.  Hence,  remembering  that  e*"'  =  —  1, 


z*- 1 


o=rfiidz=  r 

Jo  1  +  2  Jc 


y«-ie(«-i)^< 


o     l+re*« 


A       l  +  rea«  ^     J«« 


Jr*  A  r€i  —  l  /» 


Jedel 


Sir    A'e^* 
0       1  +  ^C^ 


id4^ 


'aMal  +  Z 


dz. 


Now 


A  f«-l 


>a  f-a  —  Ifjintri 


A  |«-1 


J,    1  +  r         Ja       1  +  r  Ja    1  +  r 


\f. 


2r  A^e^ 


Jo 


2»     A^    I        I  2TrA*' 


0      l  +  ^e^*     ^"•'o      -4-11        1    '       ^-1 


|JaMal  +  <      I     l«'a»l+ae*<       |     Jo     1  — a  1  — 


2ira« 

— 1 
a 
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J«fcl  +  «         J  1  +  2 


^r«-i  ,    .  ^    .    _,  .   .        ...     2irA«  .  2ira« 


Hence    0  =  (l-c«''«)r    :; dr  +  2 irie»«*  +  f,        |f|<-?L_  + 

•/a      1  +  r  ^  —  1 


A-l      1-a 


If  ^  be  taken  sufiSciently  large  and  a  sufficiently  small,  (*  may  be  made  as  small 
as  desired.  Then  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before  it  follows  that 

0  =  (1  —  cair«A  r* dr+2inC',    or    0=— sinvtrf   dr  +  »•, 

^  Vo     1  +r  '  Jo    1  +  r  ' 


and 


r    ^— dx  =  ^^^ —  (8) 

•/o     1  +  z  sin  oir 

143.  One  integral  of  particular  importance  is  I     e''*dx.    The  eralu- 
ation  may  be  made  by  a  device  which  is  rarely  useful.   Write 

XA  r  /*"*         /*"*       1^    r  r^  r^  i^ 

The  passage  from  the  product  of  two  integrals  to  the  double  integral 
may  be  made  because  neither  the  limits  nor  the  integiunds  of  either 
integral  depend  on  the  variable  in  the  other.  Now  transform  to  polar 
coordinates  and  integrate  over  a  quadrant  of  radius  A. 


Jo     Jo  Jo     Jo 

where  R  denotes  the  integral  over  the  area  between  the  quadrant  and 
square,  an  area  less  than  ^  A^  over  which  e"^^  e""**.   Then 

A    nA 


R<\A^e'^\  j      j     e-'^'^dxdy-\ir 

Jo     Jo 


Now  A  may  be  taken  so  large  that  the  double  integral  differs  from  J  ir 
by  as  little  as  desired,  and  hence  for  sufficiently  large  values  of  A  the 
simple  integ^  will  differ  from  -J-  Vtt  by  as  little  as  desired.  Hence  * 


£' 


-**rfir=i\/^.  (9) 


*  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  proof  just  given  does  not  require  the  theory  of  infinite 
double  integrals  nor  of  change  of  variable ;  the  whole  proof  consists  merely  in  finding 
a  number  \  Vir  from  which  the  integral  may  be  shown  to  differ  by  as  little  as  desired. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  proofs  in  §  142 ;  no  theory  had  to  be  developed  and  no  limiting 
processes  were  used.  In  fact  the  evaluations  that  have  been  performed  show  of  them- 
selves that  the  infinite  integrals  converge.  For  when  it  has  been  shown  that  an  integral 
with  a  large  enough  upper  limit  and  a  small  enough  lower  limit  can  be  made  to  differ 
from  a  certain  constant  by  as  little  as  desired,  it  has  thereby  been  proved  that  that 
integral  from  zero  to  infinity  must  converge  to  the  value  of  that  constant. 
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When  some  infinite  integrals  have  been  evaluated,  others  may  be 
obtained  from  them  by  various  operations,  such  as  integration  by  parts 
and  change  of  variable.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rules  for  operating  with  definite  integrals  were  established  only  for 
finite  integrals  and  must  be  reestablished  for  infinite  integrals.  From 
the  direct  application  of  the  definition  it  follows  that  the  integral  of 
a  function  times  a  constant  is  the  product  of  the  constant  by  the 
integral  of  the  function,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  integrals  of  two 
functions  taken  between  the  same  limits  is  the  integral  of  the  sum 
of  the  functions.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  conversely  that  an  integral 
may  be  resolved  into  a  sum  as 

when  one  of  the  limits  is  infinite  or  one  of  the  functions  becomes 
infinite  in  the  interval.  For,  the  fact  that  the  integral  on  the  left 
converges  is  no  guarantee,  that  either  integral  upon  the  right  will 
converge ;  all  that  can  be  stated  is  that  if  one  of  the  integrals  on  the 
right  converges^  the  other  will,  and  the  equation  will  be  true.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  integration  by  parts, 

If  in  the  process  of  taking  the  limit  which  is  required  in  the  defi- 
nition of  infinite  integrals,  two  of  the  three  terms  in  the  equation 
approach  limits,  the  third  wiU  approach  a  limit,  and  the  equation  will 
be  true  for  the  infinite  integrals. 

The  formula  for  the  change  of  variable  is 

where  it  is  assumed  that  the  derivative  ^'(0  ^  continuous  and  does 
not  vanish  in  the  interval  from  ^  to  r  (although  either  of  these  con- 
ditions may  be  violated  at  the  extremities  of  the  interval).  As  these 
two  quantities  are  equal,  they  will  approach  equal  limits,  provided 
they  approach  limits  at  all,  when  the  limit 

required  in  the  definition  of  an  infinite  integral  is  taken,  where  one  of 
the  four  limits  a,  b,  t^,  t^  is  infinite  or  one  of  the  integrands  becomes 
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infinite  at  the  extremity  of  the  intervaL  The  formula  for  the  change 
of  variable  is  therefore  applicable  to  infinite  integraU,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  proof  applies  only  to  infinite  limits  and  infinite  valnes 
of  the  integrand  at  the  extremities  of  the  interval  of  integration ;  in 
case  the  integrand  becomes  infinite  within  the  interval,  the  change  of 
variable  should  be  examined  in  each  subinterval  just  as  the  question 
of  convergence  was  examined. 

As  an  example  of  the  change  of  Tariable  consider  (     dz  =  —  and  take  x  =  caf, 

Jo      z  2 


Jr»*-*8lnax'.  ,      /•  +  *8inaa!'     ,  /•-•sin  ox'.,  /•*'-•  sin  ax' ,_, 

according  as  or  is  positive  or  negative.   Hence  the  results 

r*!i!Lf?dx=+^    if    a>0    and    -^    if    a<0.  (10) 

Jo  ^    X  2  2  ^    ' 

Sometimes  changes  of  variable  or  integrations  by  parts  will  lead  back  to  a  given 
integral  in  such  a  way  that  its  value  may  be  found.  For  instance  take 

-  0  - 

/=  /  *  log  sin  acdx  =  —  (     logcosydy=  f^logcosydy,        y  = x. 

•/o  J  ft  Jo  2 


Then  21=  r*(logsinx  + logcosx)dx  =  f^log dx 

Jo  Jo  2 


Hence 


1     /*'  TT  Pi  W 

=  -  I    logsinxdx log2=  I     logsinacdx^ -log2. 

w 

/=  r'log8inxdx=  --log2.  (11) 


Here  the  first  change  was  y  =  }  ir  •  x.  The  new  integral  and  the  original  one 
were  then  added  together  (the  variable  indicated  under  the  sign  of  a  definite  inte- 
gral is  immaterial,  p.  26),  and  the  sum  led  back  to  the  original  integral  by  virtue 
of  the  substitution  y  =  2x  and  the  fact  that  the  curve  y  =  log  sin  x  is  synmietrical 
with  respect  to  x  =  |  v.   This  gave  an  equation  which  could  be  solved  for  L 


1.  Integrate  — — —»  as  for  the  case  of  (7),  to  show  C    ^^"^  dx  =  -  e-*. 

«»  +  *:*  ^  '  Jo    x«  +  ik»  2 

2.  By  direct  integration  show  that  /    «-  <«  -  60«(fe  conveiges  to  (a  —  bf)- 1,  when 

Jo 
a  >  0  and  the  integral  is  extended  along  the  line  y  =  0.  Thus  prove  the  relations 

Jr   c-«*cos6xdx  =  — -?— -,         f   c-«sin6xdx  =  — ,       a>0. 
0                             a^  +  6^         Jo                             a*  +  6^ 

Along  what  lines  issuing  from  the  origin  would  the  given  integral  converge  ? 
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3.  Show  r =  i-^I — '—.  To  integrate  about  z  =  —  1  use  the  binomial 

Jo    (1  +  x)»        sin  aw 

expansion  ««-i  =  [-  i  +  i  +  z]*-i  =  (_  l)*-i[l  +  (i  -  a)(l  +  «)  +  i|(l  +  z)], 
fl  small. 

4.  Integrate  e-'*  around  a  circular  sector  with  vertex  at  2  =  0  and  bounded  by 
the  real  axis  and  a  line  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  \  w.  Hence  show 

ci »•' /""(cos r^  -  isinr«) dr  =rV«'dx  = —, 

Jr   cosxMx=r   sin«*dx  =  -  \/--. 
0  Jo  2  Af  2 

5.  Integrate  er**  around  a  rectangle  y  =  0,  y  =  B,  x  =  ±  A^  and  show 

r   c- **  cos  2  ax(ix=  I  Vire-«*,         f  e- ^  sin  2  oxdz  =  0. 

6.  Integrate  2r*-*c-*,  0  <  a,  along  a  sector  of  angle  g  <  }  t  to  show 

secag  /     x'-^er'^^v  cos  (x  sin  q)dx 
Jo 

=zC8caq  j    x*-ic-«««*«8in(xsing)dx=  r  x'-^er*dz, 

7.  Establish  the  following  results  by  the  proper  change  of  variable : 

Jo    x«  +  A:«  2k  Jo      /S  +  x       sinair  ^ 

y)    rV«Vdx  =  -LV5?,  (a)    re-^JLdx:=.J^, 

Ja  2  a  Jo  V<r  \tr 


&» 


•^0  2a  ^*' Jo  V:n^ 

.    /•*cosx,        /••sinx,  fir  ,^    /*^  loiraBdx  »,     ^ 

'  Jo     Vx        •'o     Vi         A/2  ^ '  Jo  VTT^        2    * 

8.  By  integration  by  parts  or  other  devices  show  the  following : 

a)    r'xlog8inx(ix  =  -lxaiog2,  (/S)    f'^^dx^Z* 

•/o  2  Jo       x'  2 

.    /••  sinxcosax  ,       ir ..      ,  ,        w  ,^  ,        ^  ,^ ,    .     • 

y)   /     dx  =  -if -l<a<l,  or-if  a  =  ±  l,orOif   a  >1, 

Jo  X  2  4  . 

i)  r%««— vdx=^.  (f)  rVc-«V(fa=^^, 

Jo  4  a»  Jo  8  a* 

nr(ar  +  l)  =  ar(a)ifr(a)=rV-ic-dx,        (1,)  C  ^^""^  =T 

Jo  '  Jo    1  +  cos'x       4 

J/»«       /        1\    (2x 
'     log  (x  +  - ) =  IT  log  2,  by  virtue  of  x  =  tan  y. 
0          \        x/ 1  +  X* 
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X*        dz 
/(as)  —  •  where  a  >  0,  conyeiges.  Then  if  p  >  0 ,  g  >  0, 
X 

Jo  X  a^OtJa  X  Jpm      (  t/ffa       (  J 

Show  r-/w-/(q*) d,  =  ita  f/(x) ^  =/(0) logi. 

Hence    (or)   I     — =- i-cte  =  0,  (/S)   I     dx  =  log^» 

«/0  X  a/O  X  P 

^    ^     rlxP-*  — XV-*  -         ,       g  ,.^     /••  C08X  — cosox  ,         , 

<^>X         logx       'fe  =  K>g|'       (»)X    i *'  =  •'«*•• 

10.  If /(x)  and/'(x)  are  continuous,  show  by  integration  by  parts  that 

/(x)  sin  ibnix  =  0.    Hence  prove     lim    I    /(x) dx  =  -/(O). 

itH«D«/o  X  8 

[write     j;V(x)gllJg(te  =:/(0)j;-g^d»  +  jr'-^<')->'«')rinfcrix.] 

Apply  Ex.  6,  p.  860,  to  prove  these  formulas  under  general  hypotheses. 

Xft        sin  fep 
/(x) dx  =  0  if  6  >  a  >  0.  Hence  note  that 
_              X 

lim  lim   rV(«)^^<ie9*  Hm  lim    rV(x)?^5J?(ia.,    unless   /(0)  =  0. 

144.  Functions  defined  by  infinite  integrals.  If  the  integrand  of  an 
integral  contains  a  parameter  (§  118),  the  integral  defines  a  function  of 
the  parameter  for  every  value  of  the  parameter  for  which  it  converges. 
The  continuity  and  the  differentiability  and  integrability  of  the  func- 
tion have  to  be  treated.   Consider  first  the  case  of  an  infinite  limit 

/(a;,  d)dx  =  I    /(x,  d)dx  -f  -R(a;,  a),         iJ  =  I    /(x,  a)(te. 

%J  a  %Jx 

If  this  integral  is  to  converge  for  a  given  value  a  =  a^y  it  is  necessary  that 
the  remainder  R  (x,  a^)  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired  by  taking  x  large 
enough,  and  shall  remain  so  for  all  lai'ger  values  of  x.  In  like  manner  if 
the  integrand  becomes  infinite  for  the  value  x=by  the  condition  that 

fix,  a)dx  =  I    fix,  d)dx  -hR(x,  a),        R=  j  fix,  a)dx 

%J  a  %Jx 

converge  is  that  R  (x,  a^  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired  by  taking  x 
near  enough  to  b,  and  shall  remain  so  for  nearer  values. 

Now  for  different  values  of  a,  the  least  values  of  x  which  will  make 
I  /?  (or,  ar)  I  ^  c,  when  c  is  assigned,  will  probably  differ.  The  infinite  inte- 
grals are  said  to  converge  uniformly  for  a  range  of  values  of  a  such  as 
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a^^a^a^  when  it  is  possible  to  take  x  so  large  (or  x  so  near  b)  that 
\R(x,  d)\<  €  holds  (and  continues  to  hold  for  all  larger  values,  or  values 
neai'er  b)  simultaneously  for  all  values  of  or  in  the  range  a^^a^ a^. 
The  most  useful  test  for  uniform  convergence  is  contained  in  the 
theorem :  If  a  positive  function  ^  (x)  can  be  found  suek  that 


f 


<^  (x)  dx    converges  and    ^  (x)  ^  [/(a,  a)  \ 


for  all  large  values  ofx  and  for  oM  values  of  a  In  the  interval  a^^a^  a^, 
the  integral  of  f(x,  a)  to  infinity  converges  uniformly  (and  absolutely) 
for  the  range  of  values  in  a.    The  proof  is  contained  in  the  relation 


I     f(Xy  a)dx\^  j    ^(x)dx  <  e, 


which  holds  for  all  values  of  a  in  the  range.   There  is  clearly  a  similar 
theorem  for  the  case  of  an  infinite  integrand.  See  also  Ex.  18  below. 

Fundamental  theorems  are :  *  Over  any  interval  a^^  a  ^  a^  where 
an  infinite  integral  converges  uniformly  the  integml  defines  a  con- 
tinuous function  of  a.  This  function  may  be  integrated  over  any  finite 
interval  where  the  convergence  is  uniform  by  integrating  with  respect 
to  a  under  the  sign  of  integration  with  respect  to  x.  The  function  may 
be  differentiated  at  any  point  a^  of  the  interval  a^^a^  a^hy  differ- 
entiating with  respect  to  a  under  the  sign  of  integration  with  respect 
to  x  provided  the  integral  obtained  by  this  differentiation  converges 
uniformly  for  values  of  a  in  the  neighborhood  of  a^.  Proofs  of  these 
theorems  are  given  immediately  below,  t 

To  prove  that  the  function  is  continuous  if  the  convergence  is  uniform  let 

^(«)  =/  /(ac,  a)dx=J  /(x,  a)dx  +  B(x,  a),        a^^a^  a^ 

^ (a  +  Aa)  =  r /(ac,  a  +  Aa)dx  +  B (x,  a  +  Aar), 


I A^  I  ^  I  r'[/(x,  a  +  Aa)  -  /(x,  a)]  dx 


+  |B(x,a  +  Aa)|  +  |B(x,a)|. 


*  It  is  of  course  assumed  that/(a;,  a)  is  continuous  in  {z,  a)  for  all  values  of  x  and  a 
under  consideration,  and  in  the  theorem  on  differentiation  it  is  further  assumed  that 
/^  (JT,  a)  is  continuous. 

t  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  although  the  conditions  which  have  been 
imposed  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  theorems,  they  are  not  necessary ;  that  is,  it  may 
happen  that  the  function  will  be  continuous  and  that  its  derivative  and  integral  may  be 
obtained  by  operating  under  the  sign  although  the  convergence  is  not  uniform.  In  this 
case  a  special  investigation  would  have  to  be  undertaken ;  and  if  no  process  for  Justifying 
the  continuity,  integration,  or  differentiation  could  be  devised,  it  might  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  an  integral  occurring  in  some  application  to  assume  that  the  formal  work  led 
to  the  right  result  if  the  result  looked  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problem 
under  discussion,  —  the  chance  of  getting  an  erroneous  result  would  be  tolerably  small. 
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Now  let  X  be  taken  so  large  that  |R|<e  for  all  a's  and  for  all  larger  values  of  z 
—  the  condition  of  uniformity.  Then  the  finite  integral  (§  118) 

r  /(x,  a)dx    is  continuous  in  a  and  hence       f  [/(x,  a  +  Aa)  — /(-c,  ayidx 

can  be  made  less  than  e  by  taking  Aa  small  enough.  Hence  |  Af  |<8e;  that  is,  by 
taking  Aa  small  enough  the  quantity  |  A^  |  may  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
number  3e.  The  continuity  is  therefore  proved. 

To  prove  the  integrability  under  the  sign  a  like  use  is  made  of  the  condition  of 
uniformity  and  of  the  earlier  proof  for  a  finite  integral  (§  120). 

r'yif{a)da  =  f'*  /"/(x,  a)dxda  +  C'^Rdx  =  C'  C'f(x,  a)dadx  +  ^ 

Now  let  X  become  infinite.  The  quantity  ^  can  approach  no  other  limit  than  0 ; 
for  by  taking  x  large  enough  i2  <  c  and  li"  |  <  e  (a^  —  a^)  independently  of  a.  Hence 
as  X  becomes  infinite,  the  integral  converges  to  the  constant  expression  on  the 
left  and 

r  V  (<x)  da=  i     i  y(x,  a)  dadx, 

va^  Ja     va^ 


'«•  •'«     •'«0 


Moreover  if  the  integration  be  to  a  variable  limit  for  a,  then 

^(a)=  f'yp{a)da=  f*  f /(«,  a)dadx=:  f^F{x,  a)dx, 

Ja^  Ja     Ja^  Ja 

Also  I  J*F(x,a)dx|==|  J*J7(x,a)dadx|=|  J*J*/(«,a')dwfa  <«(a-ao). 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  remainder  for  the  new  integral  is  less  than  e  (a^  -^  a^) 
for  all  values  of  a ;  the  convergence  is  therefore  uniform  and  a  second  integration 
may  be  performed  if  desired.  Thus  if  an  it^niie  integral  converges  uniformly^  it  may 
be  integrated  as  many  times  as  desired  under  the  sign.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
proof  fails  to  cover  the  case  of  integration  to  an  infinite  upper  limit  for  a. 
For  the  case  of  differentiation  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 

r"/;(x,  a^)dx  =  0'(a^).         Consider  f*f'J^y  a)dx  =  «(a). 

As  the  infinite  integral  is  assumed  to  converge  uniformly  by  the  statement  of  the 
theorem,  it  is  possible  to  integrate  with  respect  to  a  under  the  sign.  Then 

^'«(a)da  =  jr*j^7;(x,  a)dadx  =  f\f(x,  a)-f(x,  a^)](ix  =  0(a)- 0(aj). 

The  integral  on  the  left  may  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  a,  and  hence 
0(a)  must  be  differentiable.  The  differentiation  gives  w(a)  =  0'(a)  and  hence 
w(a^)  =  0'(a^).  The  theorem  is  therefore  proved.  This  theorem  and  the  two 
above  could  be  proved  in  analogous  ways  in  the  case  of  an  infinite  integral  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  integrand  /(x,  a)  became  infinite  at  the  ends  of  (or  within) 
the  interval  of  integration  with  respect  to  x ;  the  proofs  need  not  be  given  here. 

145.  The  method  of  integrating  or  differentiating  under  the  sign  of 
integration  may  be  applied  to  evaluate  infinite  integrals  when  the  condi- 
tions of  uniformity  are  properly  satisfied,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  method  was  previously  applied  to  the  case  of  finite  integrals  where 
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the  question  of  the  uniformity  of  convergence  did  not  arise  (§§  119-120). 
The  examples  given  below  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  method  works 
and  in  particular  to  show  how  readily  the  test  for  uniformity  may  be 
applied  in  some  cases.  Some  of  the  examples  are  purposely  chosen  iden- 
tical with  some  which  have  previously  been  treated  by  other  methods. 

Consider  first  an  integral  which  may  be  found  by  direct  integration,  namely, 

Jr*                               o  ^  /•*  1 

'     e-«*co8  6xdx  =  -T -.  Compare  I     c-«*dx  =  -. 

The  integrand  e'^*  is  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  or  equal  to  e~^cos6x 
for  all  values  of  h.  Hence,  by  the  general  test,  the  first  integral  regarded  as  a 
function  of  h  converges  uniformly  for  all  values  of  &,  defines  a  continuous  func- 
tion, and  may  be  integrated  between  any  limits,  say  from  0  to  6.   Then 

J* b  /•*  /* *  /* ^ 

I    e-^costedxd&=  I      /    e-**costedMx 
0  Jo  Jo   Jo 

J'*     ^^sinte-        /•*    adb        ^       ,6 
c-«f dx=  I    — -  =  tan-i-. 
0               X             Jo  or  •{■  b^  a 

-  ,        X         ,        C^  C^        sinte  „,        /••     _1  — coste  , 

Integrate  again.     I      I    er*" ODax  =  I     e-^ ax 

Jo    Jo  X  Jo  X" 

=  6tan-i  -  -  -log(a«  +  6^). 
a     2 


•         1  — coste,  ,      /••!— coste 


dx. 


/••  1  — COSOC-  ./•*l— CO 

Compare  I     e-«* dx    and      I     - 

Jo  x«  Jo  x» 

Now  as  the  second  integral  has  a  positive  integrand  which  is  never  less  than  the  inte- 
grand of  the  first  for  any  positive  value  of  a,  the  first  integral  converges  uniformly 
for  all  positive  values  of  a  including  0,  is  a  continuous  function  of  a,  and  the  value 
of  the  integral  for  a  =  0  may  be  found  by  setting  a  equal  to  0  in  the  integrand.  Then 

/"ln^d,  =  „„r6t«„-i-*-?log(a«  +  6«)]=|6lf. 
Jo  x^  a^oL  a      2  J  2 

The  change  of  the  variable  to  x^  =  ]  2  and  an  integration  by  parts  give  respectively 

Jr»*sin^6x,        ir,.,            /••sinte,         .ir                v  .^^  .^^ 

— __dj;=_6  I     dx=+-    or ,    as    6>0    or    6<0. 

0       x2  2  '   "        Jo        X  2  2 

This  last  result  might  be  obtained  formally  by  taking  the  limit 

/••          sinbx,         /••sinftx-       ^        ,6  ir 

lim  /     e-«* dx=  /     dx  =  tan-i-=±- 

a  =  oJo  X  Jo  X  0  2 

after  the  first  integration ;  but  such  a  process  would  be  unjustifiable  without  first 
showing  that  the  integral  was  a  continuous  function  of  a  for  small  positive  values  of  a 
and  for  0.  I  n  this  case  |  x  -*  c  -  «  sin  6x  |  ^  |  x  -^  sin  x  |,  but  as  the  integral  of  |  x-*  sin  bx  \ 
does  not  converge,  the  test  for  uniformity  fails  to  apply.  Hence  the  limit  would  not 
be  justified  without  special  investigation.  Here  the  limit  does  give  the  right  result, 
but  a  simple  case  where  the  integral  of  the  limit  is  not  the  limit  of  the  integral  is 

Inn   I      cix  =  lim(±-)  =  ±-5^  /      lim dx  I      -dx  =  0. 

bJkoJo         X  6^0  \      2/  2       Jo     6^0      X  Jo     X 
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As  a  second  example  consider  the  evaluation  of  f   e''\~*)dx,  DifferenUata 

Jo 

♦'«-liX''"*'"''"*='X"'-<"'''"('-!)5'^ 

To  justify  the  differentiation  this  last  integral  must  be  shown  to  conveige  uni- 
formly. In  the  first  place  note  that  the  integrand  does  not  become  infinite  at  the 
origin,  although  one  of  its  factors  does.  Hence  the  integral  is  infinite  only  by  vir- 
tue of  its  infinite  limit.   Suppose  a  ^  0 ;  then  for  large  values  of  x 

e"V'"i/  M  —  ^J  ^e2«c-«*    and     C*e-^dx    conveiges  (§  143). 

Hence  the  convergence  is  uniform  when  a  ^  0,  and  the  differentiation  is  justified. 
But,  by  the  change  of  variable  x'  =  —  a/a;,  when  a  >  0, 

re-('-s)*?^=  re-(-^^'')W=  r%-('-^)V 

Jo  x^       Jo  Jo 

Hence  the  derivative  above  found  is  zero ;  0'  (a)  =  0  and 

i^{a)=  f   c"^  ~*/dx  =  const.  =  r   e-'^da;  =  J Vir; 
Jo  Jo 

for  the  integral  converges  uniformly  when  a  ^  0  and  its  constant  value  may  be 
obtained  by  setting  a  =  0.  As  the  convergence  is  uniform  for  any  range  of  values 
of  a,  the  function  is  everywhere  continuous  and  equal  to  }  Vv, 

e-«***co86«ir.  Now 
0 

-^  =  r  —  aec-«*'*sin6xdx  =  — -Ie-«*^sin6x f   e-«^costodx. 

db     Jo  2a«L  Jo      2a^Jo 

The  second  step  is  obtained  by  integration  by  parts.  The  previous  differentiation 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  integral  of  xe-  «*^,  which  is  greater  than  the  inte- 
grand of  the  derived  integral,  converges.  The  differential  equation  may  be  solved. 

^  =  --^0,  0=CC    4-r«,  0(0)=/      e-^dx=^. 

ab  2ar  Jo  2  a 


2a 


Hence  0(6)  =  0(O)c   ^41^  =  f   e-'^'^ cos bxdx  = 

Jo 

In  determining  the  constant  C,  the  function  0(&)  is  assumed  continuous,  as  the 
integral  for  0  (&)  obviously  converges  uniformly  for  all  values  of  6. 

146.    The  question  of  the  integration  under  the  sign  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  question  of  infinite  double  integmls.  The  double 

integral    I  /(ar,  y)  dA  over  an  area  A  is  said  to  be  an  infinite  integral 

if  that  area  extends  out  indefinitely  in  any  direction  or  if  the  function 
f(Xy  y)  becomes  infinite  at  any  point  of  the  area.    The  definition  of 
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convergence  is  analogous  to  that  given  before  in  the  case  of  infinite 
simple  integrals.  If  the  area  A  is  infinite,  it  is  replaced  by  a  finite 
area  A^  which  is  allowed  to  expand  so  as  to  cover  more  and  more  of 
the  area  A.  If  the  function /(x,  y)  becomes  infinite  at  a  point  or  along 
a  line  in  the  area  A ,  the  area  A  is  replaced  by  an  area  A'  from  which  the 
singularities  of /(a;,  y)  are  excluded,  and  again  the  area  ^'  is  allowed  to 
expand  and  approach  coincidence  with  A.  If  then  the  double  integral 
extended  over  A*  approaches  a  definite  limit  which  is  independent  of 
how  A^  approaches  Ay  the  double  integral  is  said  to  converge.  As 


jfJ>(.„)^,=//UM) 


/(*>  ^)  «?«*«?v, 


where  x  =  ^(?<,  r),  y  =  ^(uy  v),  is  the  rule  for  the  change  of  variable 
and  is  applicable  to  ^4',  it  is  clear  that  if  either  side  of  the  equality 
approaches  a  limit  which  is  independent  of  how  A'  approaches  Ay  the 
other  side  must  approach  the  same  limit. 

The  theory  of  infinite  double  integrals  presents  niunerous  difficulties, 
the  solution  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  in  a  simple  case  the  questions  that  arise,  and  then 
state  without  proof  a  theorem  which  covers  the  cases  which  arise  in 
practice.  Suppose  the  region  of  integi'ation  is  a  complete  quadmnt  so 
that  the  limits  for  x  and  1/  are  0  and  00.  The  first  question  is,  If  the 
double  integral  converges,  may  it  be  evaluated  by  successive  integra- 
tion as 

f(Xy  y)dA=  I        j     /(a?,  y)dydx  =  /         /      /(x,  y)dxdy? 

And  conversely,  if  one  of  the  iterated  integrals  converges  so  that  it  may 
be  evaluated,  does  the  other  one,  and  does  the  double  integi*al,  converge 
to  the  same  value  ?  A  part  of  this  question  also  arises  in  the  case  of  a 
function  defined  by  an  infinite  integral.   For  let 

'     f{^yy)dy    and    /     4^{x)dx^l        j     f{Xyy)dydxy 

it  being  assumed  that  ^  (x)  converges  except  possibly  for  certain  values 
of  X,  and  that  the  integral  of  ^  (x)  from  0  to  00  converges.  The  question 
arises,  May  the  integi-al  of  ^(a:)  be  evaluated  by  integration  under  the 
sign  ?  The  proofs  given  in  §  144  for  uniformly  convergent  integrals  inte- 
grated over  a  finite  region  do  not  apply  to  this  case  of  an  infinite  inte- 
gral. In  any  particular  given  integral  special  methods  may  possibly  be 
devised  to  justify  for  that  case  the  desired  transformations.  But  most 
cases  are  covered  by  a  theorem  due  to  de  la  Vall^Poussin :  If  the 
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function  f{x^  y)  dots  not  change  sign  and  is  continuous  except  over  a  finite 
number  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  then  the  three  integrals 

ff(x,y)dA,       r     r f(x,y)dydx,       f    f  f(x,y)dxdy,    (12) 

cannot  lead  to  different  determinate  results  ;  that  isy  if  any  two  of  them 
lead  to  definite  results,  those  results  are  equal,*  The  chief  use  of  the 
theorem  is  to  establish  the  equality  of  the  two  iterated  integrals  when 
each  is  known  to  converge;  the  application  requires  no  test  for  uni- 
formity and  is  very  simple. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  theorem  consider  the  evaluation  of 

Jo  •/o 

Multiply  by  e-**  and  integrate  from  0  to  oo  with  respect  to  a, 

/e-«*  =  r*ae-«*(i+«^dx,      I  f*e'^da  =  I*  =  f*  f^ae-^^+'^dxda. 
Jo  Jo  Jo    Jo 

Now  the  integrand  of  the  iterated  integral  is  positive  and  the  integral,  being  equal 
to  I*,  has  a  definite  value.  If  the  order  of  integrations  is  changed,  the  integral 

r*  r*ae-''(i+=^da(LB=  f-J— ~  =  Itan-ioo  = - 
Jo    Jo  Jo     l  +  x«  2       2  4 

is  seen  also  to  lead  to  a  definite  value.   Hence  the  values  I^  and  i  v  are  equal. 


1.  Note  that  the  two  integrands  are  continuous  functions  of  (2,  a)  in  the  whole 
region  0^a<«,  0^2<ao  and  that  for  each  value  of  a  the  integrals  converge. 
Establish  the  forms  given  to  the  remainders  and  from  them  show  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  take  X  so  large  that  for  all  values  of  a  the  relation  \R{x,  a)  |  <  e  is  satisfied, 
but  may  be  satisfied  for  all  a^s  such  that  0  <  cTq  ^  or.  Hence  infer  that  the  conver- 
gence is  nonuniform  about  or  =  0,  but  uniform  elsewhere.  Note  that  the  functions 
defined  are  not  continuous  at  a  =  0,  but  are  continuous  for  all  other  values. 

ac-«rdx,  R{x,a)=j     ac-«^dx  =  c-**— 1, 


#«v    r*  Bin  ax.      „.       .       /••sin  ax,        /••sinx, 

Jo  X  Jx  X  J  ax      X 


2.  Repeat  in  detail  the  proofs  relative  to  continuity,  integration,  and  differ 
entiation  in  case  the  integral  is  infinite  owing  to  an  infinite  integrand  at  x  =  6. 

*  The  theorem  may  be  generalized  by  allowing  /(z,  y)  to  be  discontinaons  over  a 
finite  number  of  curves  each  of  which  is  cut  in  only  a  finite  limited  number  of  points 
by  lines  parallel  to  the  axis.  Moreover,  the  function  may  clearly  be  allowed  to  change 
sign  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  the  case  where  /  >  0  when  aj  >  a,  and  /  <  0  when  0  <  x  <  a, 
etc.,  where  the  integral  over  the  whole  region  may  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  integrals.  Finally,  if  the  integrals  are  absolutely  convergent  and  the  integrals 
of  |/(z,  y)\  lead  to  definite  results,  so  will  the  integrals  of/(z,  y). 
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3.  Show  that  differentiation  under  the  sign  is  allowable  in  the  following  caseai 
and  hence  derive  the  results  that  are  given : 


a 


P 


1  •  2*  •  'Tl 


Jo  2\a  "^o  2  2«a«  +  4 

Jr**  .  1  /•*  •  1  •  2'  • 

xe-'^dx^r — ,  a>0,     /     x2»+ic-«*(ic  = 

0  2  a  Jo  2a» 

/**     dx     _ir    1  /*«         dx         _ir  l'8»'(2n  — 1) 

Jo     x2  +  ifc"2VA'      ^    '  Jo     (x* +  *)»+!  "2       2»nlifc"  +  *       ' 

J^  1  1  /»i  ml 

x*dx  = fn>  — 1,  f    x"(— log  x)'»dx  = , 

0  n  +  1  '  Jo      ^        *    ^  (n+l)'"+i 


dx  =  -- 1   0<a<l,   /      — 2_dx  = 

0     1  +  X  sin  air  Jo         1  +  x 


cos^crir—  1 


4.  Establish  the  right  to  integrate  and  hence  evaluate  these : 

Jt  oo                                                             /*  *  C~~ " '~~  C~~  ^^  f) 

c-«cdx,  0  <  a«  ^  a,   /      dx  =  log  - ,  6,  a  ^  a^,, 
0                                       Jo            X  a 

/•I  /*  1  x^  *~  X^  fit  "f*  1 

i8)    /    x«dx,   -l<ao<a,   / d*  =  log— ---,  6,  a  ^  a 

Jo  Jo      log  X  0+1 

I     e- «»  cos  mxdx,  0  <  a^  ^  a,   (      cos  mxdx  =  -  log  --; 1 

Jo  Jo  X  2       a*  +  m* 

e-«sin  mxdx,  OKa^^a,   i      sin  mxdx  =  tan-i tan-i— , 

0  Jo  X  mm 

r'^fr*>^dx  =  —,  0<ao^a,   f^e":?- e~i*dx  =  (6- a)  Vir. 
Jo  2a  '^  Jo  ^         ' 

5.  Evaluate:  (a)    r*e-«»^^^dx  =tan-i^, 

'Jo  X  ff 

^x    r*     ,1  — cosax,       ,       /z— — r         ..     /••      .sin2aac- 

jS)    I     C-' dx  =  logvl  +  a*,        (7)    I     ^^ *B, 

Jo  X  Jo  X 

/•CO  _/;^  +  A  Vir     ,         _^         ,,    /••log(l  +  a«x«)  , 

Jo  2  »      -    '         ^  '  Jo         1  +  6«x« 

6.  If  0 <  a  < 6,  obtain  from  \     er^dx  =  -  '^-  and  justify  the  relations: 
r*?!!!Zdr  =  -4:  C  r e'^fXxiTdj:dr ^ -^  f"^  f^e-r^sinrdrdz 

J  a      -y/y  Vir  J^   J  ^  -yjir  ^  ^    *^* 

2    r.       c*  er^xHx       .    ^ /••c-***x«dx 

=  -— =    sin  a  I sin  6  I     -- 

VirL        Jo       l  +  x<  Jo      1  +  x* 

J,«e-<»*dx           .  /••6-***dx'| 
— CO86  /     -I, 
ol  +  x<              Jol  +  x<J 

/•'•sinr,  frr       2   f,       /••  c-'^x'dx  .  /••  c-'^dxl 
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Similarly,     /    —;=-dr=\-- cosr  I ainr  I      - — -r- 1. 

Jo    vr  ^2      v\_        Jo      1  +  x*  Jo     l  +  x*J 

7.  Given  that =  2  f*  ae-«*^+ Ai^,  show  that 

1  +  x«       Jo 

'     —I -—dxs-a  +  c-"*)    and   /     -dx  =  -e-«     m>0. 

0        l  +  «a  2^  '  Jo     l  +  x«  2        ' 


xsinox 


/*    X  sin  ctx 

8.  Express  A  (x,  a)  =  j  ,  dx,  by  integration  by  parts  and  also  by  substi- 
tuting x'  for  ax,  in  such  a  form  that  the  uniform  convergence  for  a  such  that 
0  <  a^  ^  a  is  shown.  Hence  from  Ex.  7  prove 

X*  xsinox  ,       IT  ^         J.      ■,,-       ^,  ^,    V 
—  dx  =  — e-«,        a>0         (by  differentiation). 

Show  that  this  integral  does  not  satisfy  the  test  for  uniformity  given  in  the  text ; 
also  that  for  a  =  0  the  convergence  is  not  uniform  and  that  the  integral  is  also 
discontinuous. 

9.  If /(x,  a,  /3)  is  continuous  in  (x,  a,  /3)  for  0  ^  x  <  oo  and  for  all  points  {a,  /9} 

of  a  region  in  the  a^plane,  and  if  the  integral  0(a,  P)=  f  /(x,  a,  p)dx  con- 

Jo 
veiges  uniformly  for  said  values  of  (a,  /3),  show  that  0  (a,  /3)  is  continuous  in  (a,  /9). 

Show  further  that  if  /^  (x,  a,  jS)  and  /^  (x,  a,  /3)  are  continuous  and  their  integrals 

converge  uniformly  for  said  values  of  (a,  /3),  then 

jr*/;(x,  a,  i8)dx  =  0;,        jr*/3(x,  a,  «dx  =  0^, 

Aiid  0^,  0^  are  continuous  in  (a,  /3).  The  proof  in  the  text  holds  almost  verbatim. 

10.  If  /(x,  7)  =/(x,  cr  +  i/3)  is  a  function  of  x  and  the  complex  variable 
7  =  a  +  i/3  which  is  continuous  in  (x,  a,  /3),  that  is,  in  (x,  7)  over  a  region  of  the 
7-plane,  etc.,  as  in  Ex.  9,  and  If  y^(x,  7)  satisfies  the  same  conditions,  show  that 

^(7)  =  r  fix,  y)dx  defines  an  analytic  function  of  7  in  said  region. 

Jo 

fr  >*^dx,  7  =  a  +  i/3,  a  ^  otq  >  0,  defines  an  analytic  f unc- 
0 
tion  of  7  over  the  whole  7-plane  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  a  =  a^.   Hence  infer 

Prove  rV«'co8/te«dx  =  lxE^±^^. 

Jo  2  \2       a«  +  ^ 
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'     -  e~«^x 008  fix^dx  of  Ex.  11  by  parts  with  XG(Mfix*dx  =  du 

to  show  that  the  convergence  \b  uniform  at  a  =  0.  Hence  find  I     oos^^te. 

Jo 

13.  From  r    *co%xHx=C  "cos  (x  +  a)«cto  =  ^f  =  f    *"8in(x  +  a)\2x,  with 

X  +  flD  /•+• 

COS  x^  sin  2  oxdx  =1       sin  x>  sin  2  azc2x  =  0  due  to  the  fact  that 

sin  X  is  an  odd  function,  establish  the  relations 

J**                                Vir       /v         \      /••  \/ir       /»         \ 

cosx^cos2axc2x  = cosf a*)»    I     8inx*oos2ax<2x  =  —  sini  — —  a*|. 
0                                     2          \4  /    Jo  2         \4  / 

14.  Calculate:        (a)   C   e-«^cosh6xdx,  (/J)  j    xer^coBbxdx^ 
and  (together)             (^)  j^'co.  g  ±  g)  d»,        (»)  jr-Bln(^±g)&. 

15.  In  continuation  of  Exs.  10-11,  p.  868,  prove  at  least  formally  the  relations: 

,ta/V(x)?!a^d«  =  I/(0),        liml/V(x)?i^<to=/(0). 

ifc-»«/-a  X  2  *«.ooirJ-A  X 

Xk   /*a  f*a    f*k  /»a  sln  ftz 

/     /(z)  cos  AscdxdA;  =  /     J   f(x)ci(Mkidkdx=J    f{x)——dx^ 

-  r*  r"/Wco8*xdx(tt=  liml  r"/(x)?i^dx=/(0), 

IT  Jo     J -a  kwmm>irJ-a  X 

-  r*  r*/w<^*=''<^«^=/w»  -  r*  r*/(«)cosk(x-o<iatt=/(o. 

The  last  form  is  known  as  Fourier^s  Integral ;  it  represents  a  function  f{t)  as  a 
double  infinite  integral  containing  a  parameter.  Wherever  possible,  justify  the 
steps  after  placing  sufficient  restrictions  on/(x). 

16.  From  I     e-^dy  =  -  prove  /     dx  =  log-  •  Prove  also 

Jo  X  Jo  X  a 

J2»-ie~«dx  f  x«-ic-*dx 
0  Jo 

=  2  r*r««+««-«c-'*dr«  r*sin««-Vco8«"»-i^d^. 
•/o  Jo 

17.  Treat  the  integrals  (12)  by  polar  coordinates  and  show  that 

r/(x,  y)  dil  =  r  *  r  */(r  COS  ^,  r  sin  ^)  ftfr*^ 

will  converge  if|/|<r-3-^asr  becomes  infinite.  If  /(x,  y)  becomes  infinite  at  the 
origin,  but  |/|  <  r-*+*,  the  integral  converges  as  r  approaches  zero.  Generalize 
these  results  to  triple  integrals  and  polar  coordinates  in  space  ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  2  becomes  8. 

18.  As  in  £z8. 1, 8, 12,  uniformity  of  conveigenoe  may  often  be  tested  directly, 
without  the  test  of  page  369 ;  treat  the  integrand  x^^e-^'sin  bx  of  page  871,  where 
that  test  failed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
SPECIAL  FUKCTIONS  DEFINED  BY  IKTEGRALS 
147.  The  Gamma  and  Beta  functions.   The  two  integrals 

[     x^'-^e-'dx,         B(m,  n)=    /    a;"'-*(l  -  a:)— *ite         (1) 

0  c/O 

converge  when  n  >  0  and  m  >  0,  and  hence  define  functions  of  the 
parameters  n  or  n  and  m  for  all  positive  values,  zero  not  included. 
Other  forms  may  be  obtained  by  changes  of  variable.   Thus 

r(n)  =  2  rV-'^-'^^y,  by    x^f,  (2) 

r(n)=J'(logiJ    dy,  by     e-  =  y,  (3) 

B(m,n)=  ry--'(l-y)"'-'^y  =  B(n,m),     by     x  =  1  -  y,      (4) 

w 

B  (m,  n)  =  2  r  %in«"-i<^  cos«»-*<^<^,  by     a;  =  sin*  <^.      (6) 

If  the  original  form  of  T(n)  be  integrated  by  parts,  then 

Jr*  1       1*    1  r*  1 

x—^e-*c2a;  =  -«*«-'      4- -   /     afe-'dx  = -T{n  +  1\ 
0  ^  Jo       '^Jo  n    ^  ^ 

The  resulting  relation  T(n  +  1)  =  nT(n)  shows  that  the  values  of  the 
r-f unction  f or  n  +  1  may  be  obtained  from  those  for  n,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  values  of  the  function  will  all  be  determined  if  the  values 
over  a  unit  interval  are  known.   Furthermore 

r(n+l)  =  nr(n)  =  n(n-l)r(n-l) 

=  n(n  -  1)  .  .  (n  -  k)T(n  -  k)  ^^ 

is  found  by  successive  reduction,  where  k  is  any  integer  less  than  n. 
If  in  particular  n  is  an  integer  and  A;  =  n  —  1,  then 

r(n  +  l)  =  n(n-l)...2.1.r(l)  =  n!ra)  =  n!;  (8) 

378 
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since  when  n  =  1  a  direct  integration  shows  that  r(l)  =  1.  Thus /or  tn^e- 
gral  values  ofn  the  T-f unction  is  thefdctorial ;  and  for  other  than  integral 
values  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  generalization  of  the  factorial. 

Both  the  F-  and  B-functions  are  continuous  for  all  values  of  the 
parameters  greater  than,  but  not  including,  zero.  To  prove  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  convergence  is  uniform.  Let  n  be  any  value 
in  the  interval  0  <  n^  ^  n  ^  iV;  then 

7^-^e-'dx  ^   /  af^-^e-'dx,  l    afh''*dx  ^  i     x^-^-'dx. 

The  two  integrals  converge  and  the  general  test  for  uniformity  (§  144) 
therefore  applies ;  the  application  at  the  lower  limit  is  not  necessary 
except  when  n  <  1.  Similar  tests  apply  to  B  (w,  n).  Integration  with 
respect  to  the  parameter  may  therefore  be  carried  under  the  sign.  The 
derivatives  ,*p,  >,       ^«> 

may  also  be  had  by  differentiating  under  the  sign;  for  these  derived 
integrals  may  likewise  be  shown  to  converge  uniformly. 

By  multiplying  two  F-functions  expressed  as  in  (2),  treating  the 
product  as  an  iterated  or  double  integral  extended  over  a  whole  quad- 
rant, and  evaluating  by  transformation  to  polar  coordinates  (all  of 
which  is  justifiable  by  §  146,  since  the  integrands  are  positive  and 
the  processes  lead  to  a  determinate  result),  the  B-function  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  F-function. 

F(n)F(m)=4  r*r«-->6-^(ia;  Pj^— ie-«^rfy=4  T  |    a«--y"-V''-»*ctorfy 

•/O  v/O  «/0  «/0 

=  41     r*-+«— ^e-'^rfr  r%in»"-i<^cos«— '<^rf<^  =  F(n  -f  m)B(m,  n). 
Jo  Jo 

Hence  B  (m,  n)  =  ^W^W  =  B  (n,  m).  (10) 

The  result  is  symmetric  in  m  and  n,  as  must  be  the  case  inasmuch 
as  the  B-function  has  been  seen  by  (4)  to  be  symmetric. 

That  F(i)  =  V^  follows  from  (9)  of  §  143  after  setting  n  =  ^  in  (2); 
it  may  also  be  deduced  from  a  relation  of  importance  which  is  obtained 
from  (10)  and  (5),  and  from  (8)  of  §  142,  namely,  if  n  <  1, 

F(n)F(l-n)      ^,     ^         ^        T*  y*"^  ^  '"• 

V/^N — 7-^  =  B(n,  1  —  n)  =  I     :f- —  dy  =  -: > 

F(l)  =  l  ^  '  ^     J^    l4.y   ^      sinnir 

or  F(n)F(l-n)  =  -r-21-.  "   (JJl 

^  ^    ^         ^     sinnir  ^    ^ 
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As  it  was  seen  that  all  values  of  r(n)  could  be  had  from  those  in  a 
unit  interval,  say  from  0  to  1,  the  relation  (11)  shows  that  the  inter- 
val may  be  further  reduced  to  i^n^l  and  that  the  values  for  the 
interval  0  <  1  —  n  <  ^  may  then  be  found. 

148.  By  suitable  changes  of  variable  a  great  many  int^^rals  may 
be  reduced  to  B-  and  F-integrals  and  thus  expressed  in  terms  of 
F-f unctions.  Many  of  these  types  are  given  in  the  exercises  below; 
a  few  of  the  most  important  ones  will  be  taken  up  here.    Bj  y  =  ax, 

J  I    xr-^{a  —  xy-^dx  =  «"•+»-*  j    3r-*(l  —  yy-^dy  =  a"'+«-*B(i»,  n) 
0  c/O 

or  rV-»(a-a;)— >rfa;  =  «-+-»  ^l^^i^,       a  >  0.  (12) 

Ja  r(m  -f-  n) 

Next  let  it  be  required  to  evaluate  the  triple  integral 

/  =  jjjx''^y^''^z''-^dxdydz,         x  +  y  +  z^l, 

over  the  volume  bounded  by  the  coordinate  planes  and  «  +  y  +  «  =  1, 
that  is,  over  all  positive  values  of  x^  y^  z  such  that  a;  +  y  4- «  ^  1.   Then 

nl  — X     /»!  — X  — jf 
•/o 

1  r^  r^-' 

=  -   I      I        x'~'y*~*(l  —  a:  —  yydydx. 
^Jo   Jo 

By  (12)  jr''>-'(l -X- yydy  =  ^^^^^^l'^^^  (1  - x)-+r 

Then  /  =  ^y^5""!".\^  r=^-' (1  -  *r  ■^•'te 

nr(»H-n+l)J,  ^  ' 

^  T(m)T(n  +  1)  T(l)T(m  +  »  + 1) 
nr(»t  +  n+l)T{l  +  m  +  n  +  l)' 

This  result  may  be  simplified  by  (7)  and  by  cancellation.  Then 

'-ffp-'y-'-'-"'^  -  TillTH%-    w 

There  are  simple  modifications  and  generalizations  of  these  results  which  are 
sometimes  useful.  For  instance  if  it  were  desired  to  evaluate  /  over  the  range 
of  positive  values  such  that  x/a  +  y/b  +  z/c  ^  A,  the  change  x  =  ah^y  y  =  6Ai|, 
z  =  cAf  gives 

/=  CCCx^^ry--H^-^d^dydz^a^^  r(Or(m)r(n)   ^,  ?  +  ?  +  5sA. 

JJJ         y  v^  r(i+m  +  n+l)  '      a     h     c 
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The  value  of  this  integral  extended  over  the  lamina  between  two  parallel  planei 
determined  by  the  values  A  and  A  +  dA  f  or  the  constant  A  would  be 

JT      n-    r(or(m)r(n) ...    .     ,„ 

r(i  +  tn  +  n) 
Hence  if  the  integrand  contained  a  function /(A),  the  reduction  would  be 

jyjx'-iy— iz— V  ^5  +  I  +  -^  dxdydz 

Ja^f^nmTip^}T(^  r/(A)A'+«+.-idA 
r  (i  +  m  +  n)  ^0       ^  ' 

if  the  integration  be  extended  over  all  values  x/a  +  y/h  +  z/c  ^  H, 

Another  modification  is  to  the  case  of  the  integral  extended  over  a  volume 

which  is  the  octant  of  the  surface  (x/a)P  +  (y/6)«  +  (t/cy  =  A.  The  reduction  to 

-+-  +  * 


temadeby  {*=(-)'.  ^=i^^  1*  =  (-Y,  (fa  = -Ap|*"',  •••, 


J=  CrCxf-^y^'^z''-^dxdydz  = 


pqr 


\p      g      r       / 


Ai»   «  ^ 


This  integral  is  of  importance  because  the  bounding  surface  here  occurring  is  of  a 
type  tolerably  familiar  and  frequently  arising ;  it  includes  the  ellipsoid,  the  surface 
xs  +  yi  +  zi  =  ai,  the  surface  «»  +  y»  +  zt  =  ai.  By  taking  i  =  m  =  n  =  1  the 
volumes  of  the  octants  are  expressed  In  terms  of  the  F-f  unction  ;  by  taking  first 
<  =  8,  m  =  n  =  1,  and  then  m  =  8,  <  =  n  =  1,  and  adding  the  results,  the  moments 
of  inertia  about  the  z-axis  are  found. 

Although  the  case  of  a  triple  integral  has  been  treated,  the  results  for  a  double 
integral  or  a  quadruple  integral  or  integral  of  higher  multiplicity  are  made  obvious. 
For  example, 


r(/  +  m  +  l) 


\p     ql 


ir- (!)•*'■ 
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pgr« 


j^    2  n 1 

149.  If  the  product  (11)  be  formed  for  each  of  -  >  -  >  •  •  •> >  and 

n    n  n 

the  results  be  multiplied  and  reduced  by  Ex.  19  below,  then 

The  logarithms  may  be  taken  and  the  result  be  divided  by  n. 

Now  if  n  be  allowed  to  become  infinite,  the  sum  on  the  left  is  that 
formed  in  computing  an  integral  if  c^  =  1/n.    Hence 

lim  V  logr(a:,.)Aa;  =  f  \ogT(x)dx  =  log  V2^.  (15) 

Then  /    log  r  (a  +  a:)  cfe  =  a  (log  a  —  1)  +  log  V27r  (15*) 

may  be  evaluated  by  differentiating  under  the  sign  (Ex.  12  (tf),  p.  288). 
By  the  use  of  differentiation  and  integration  under  the  sign,  the 
expressions  for  the  first  and  second  logarithmic  derivatives  of  T(n) 
and  for  log  T(n)  itself  may  be  found  as  definite  integrals.  By  (9) 
and  the  expression  of  Ex.  4  (a),  p.  375,  for  log  a, 

x^^h-'logxdx  =  I     af-^e-'  j     dadx. 

If  the  iterated  integral  be  regarded  as  a  double  integral,  the  order  of 
the  integrations  may  be  inverted ;  for  the  integrand  maintains  a  posi- 
tive sign  in  the  region  l<a:<ofe,  0<a<Qo,  and  a  negative  sign  in 
the  region  0<ar<l,  0<<r<Qo,  and  the  integral  from  0  to  oo  in  x 
may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  the  integrals  from  0  to  1  and  from 
1  to  00,  —  to  each  of  which  the  inversion  is  applicable  (§  146)  because 
the  integrand  does  not  change  sign  and  the  results  (to  be  obtained) 
are  definite.    Then  by  Ex.  1  (a). 
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r 


'(n)       d  ,      ^,  ,        r-/     ^  1       \da 


This  value  may  be  simplified  by  subtracting  from  it  the  particular 
value  -  y  =  r(l)/r(l)=  r(l)  found  for  n  =  1.   Then 


r 
r 


(n)       r(l)       r(n)^^     J,     Vl  +  a      (1  +  a)V  « 


The  change  of  1  -f-  a  to  1/a  or  to  e*  gives 

r 
r 


W       ^     Jo       l-«             Jo       1-^  ^ 

Differentiate :            71  ^^^  ^ W  =  /      i_   -« ^-  (1^) 

To  find  log  r(n)  integrate  (16)  from  n  =  1  to  n  =  n.   Then 

1      ^/  X       r^T/        ^v            (1 4- a)-i  -  (1  +  a)— 1  (to  ,,^, 

logr(n)=j^     [(n^l)e---^         logCl-^a)     ^     \t'  (^^) 

since  r(l)  =  1  and  log  r(l)  =  0.   As  r(2)  =  1, 


da 


^    ^        Jo        Ul+«)'  «  JlOg(l+«) 

by  subtracting  from  (19)  the  quantity  (n  —  1)  log  r(2)  =  0.   Finally 

log  r(«)  =  J"^  [^5f  _  («  _  i)e.j  ^  (19^ 

if  1 4-  a  be  changed  to  e"  *.   The  details  of  the  reductions  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  differentiation  and  integration  will  be  left  as  exercises. 

An  approximate  expression  or,  better,  an  asymptotic  expression^ 
that  is,  an  expression  with  smaU  percentage  errors  may  be  found  for 
r(n  +  1)  when  n  is  large.  Choose  the  form  (2)  and  note  that  the  inte- 
grand t^^'^^e"^  rises  from  0  to  a  maximum  at  the  point  y^  =  n  -f-  J  and 
falls  away  again  to  0.  Make  the  change  of  variable  y  =  Va  -f-  w,  where 
a  =  n  +  i)  so  as  to  bring  the  origin  under  the  maximum.   Then 

r(n  4- 1)  =  2  r      (  Vtf  +  wy^e—^^^-^dw, 
or  T(n  +  1)  =  20*6-'  lev     >^/  dw. 

Now        2<rlog(l +  -y=j~2Viti;  ^  0,         -  Va  <  w  <  oo. 
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The  integrand  is  therefore  always  less  than  e'**,  except  when  tr  =  0 
and  the  integrand  becomes  1.  Moreover,  as  w  increases,  the  inte- 
grand falls  off  very  rapidly,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  value  of  the 
integral  may  be  obtained  by  integrating  between  rather  narrow 
limits  for  w,  say  from  —  3  to  +  3.  As  a  is  large  by  hypothesis, 
the  value  of  log(l  +w/'Va)  may  be  obtained  for  small  values  of  ir 
from  Maclaurin's  Formula.    Then 


r(n  +  1)  =  2(^6-'  C  e-»-*c*-«>dw 


is  an  approximate  form  for  r  (n  4- 1)*  where  the  quantity  c  is  about 

}  w/'Va  and  where  the  limits  ±coi  the  integral  are  small  relative  to  Va. 
But  as  the  integrand  falls  off  so  rapidly,  there  will  be  little  error  made 
in  extending  the  limits  to  oo  after  dropping  c.   Hence  approximately 

or  T(n  +  1)  =  V2^(n  +  i)"+i  e-(-+i)(l  -h  17),  (20) 

where  17  is  a  small  quantity  approaching  0  as  n  becomes  infinite. 


1.  Establish  the  following  formulas  by  changes  of  variable. 
a)  r(n)  =  d-j^V-ic-«(te,  a>0,        (fi)  fhin-xdx  =  ^B(^  +  ^,^, 

y)  B(n,n)  =  2»-a»B(n,J)by(6),  («)   f^x— Ml- a;«)"-*dx  =  lB(lm,n), 

Jo      (x  +  a)'"+»  a"(l  +  a)"'     a»(l  +  a)"»  r (m  +  n) '        x  +  a      1+a' 

/>!  x^-i(l-x)'>-idx    ^     T(m)T(n)       ^ako  i ..  ^ 

Jo    [ox +  6(1  — x)]'"+"      a"**r(m+n)'  a(l  — y)  +  6y' 

'''^0        (6  +  cx)"«  +  «      ~6*(6  +  c)"»'      ^  '  Jo    Vn^~    2    rdn+l)* 

/  x-(l-x»)p<ix  =  -B(i)  +  l,  — ^).   W   /       . = ^.     1  /iv- 

Jo  n    \  n    I  Ja   Vl  — x»       **    ^  (n-i  + 1) 

2.  From  r  (1)  =  1  and  r  (J)  =  Vir  make  a  table  of  the  values  for  every  integer 
and  half  integer  from  0  to  5  and  plot  the  curve  y  =  F  (x)  from  them. 

3.  By  the  aid  of  (10)  and  Ex.  1  (7)  prove  the  relations 

\fir(2a)  =  28«-ir(a)r(a  +  \),        VvT{n)  =  2"-ir(ln)r(ln  +  J). 

4.  Given  that  T  (1.75)  =  0.9101,  add  to  the  table  of  Ex.  2  the  values  of  V  (n)  for 
every  quarter  from  0  to  8  and  add  the  points  to  the  plot. 
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5.  With  the  aid  of  the  r-f unction  prove  these  relations  (see  Ex.  1) : 

w  w 

[a)   r*8in"zda5  =  r  *cofiF»jc(ix  = 
Jo  Jo 


2     _j        1.8-6...(n  —  l)ir  2-4. 6. ••(n  —  1) 


2-4.6--n       2  l-8-5-..n 

as  n  is  even  or  odd. 
ijca^+idx  2-4-6--*2n 


'Jo   Vl-^  2.4.6...!!n       2*       ^^' Jo    Vl-a;»      1  •  8- 6- •  .(2n  +  l)' 

(«)    rVVa2-a:«(LB  =  — ,  (t)    rV(a2-x«)ldx  =  ?^, 

'Jo  16  ^  '  Jo      ^  '  96 

(0  Find   r*—^=  to  four  decimals,  (rf)  Find  f^     ,^       - 

6.  Find  the  areas  of  the  quadrants  of  these  curves : 

(a)  zi  +  yl  =  ai,  (ft  xt  +  V*  =  af ,        (7)  z^  +  V*  =  1, 

(«)  aeVa*  +  yV^  =  1,        (0  the  evolute  (ax)i  +  (by)i  =  (a«  -  6«)f. 

7.  Find  centers  of  gravity  and  moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes  in  Ex.  6. 

8.  Find  volumes,  centers  of  gravity,  and  moments  of  inertia  of  the  octants  of 

(a)  zi  +  yi  +  zi  =  ai,        (/S)  xi  +  yt  +  «*  =  ai,        (7)  x^  +  y2  +  «f  =  1. 

9.  (a)  The  sum  of  four  proper  fractions  does  not  exceed  unity ;  find  the  average 
value  of  their  product.  (j3)  The  same  if  the  sum  of  the  squares  does  not  exceed 
unity.   (7)  What  are  the  results  in  the  case  of  k  proper  fractions  ? 

10.  Average  e-aa:*-&y*  under  the  supposition  ox*  ■{•by*  ^  H, 

11.  Evaluate  the  definite  integral  (15")  by  differentiation  under  the  sign. 

12.  From  (18)  and  1  < <  1  +  a:  show  that  the  magnitude  of  D*  log  r  (n) 

1  —  e"~* 

is  about  1/n  for  large  values  of  n. 

13.  From  Ex.  12,  and  Ex.  23,  p.  76,  show  that  the  error  in  taking 

logr(n  +  i)    for    j^""^  bgr(x)dx    is  about    _i_  log r (n  +  ^) . 

log  r  (x)  dx  =  I    log  r  (n  +  x)  (Lb  and  hence  compare  (15"), 

n  Jo 

(20),  and  Ex.  18  to  show  that  the  small  quantity  ff  is  about  (24  n  +  12)- 1. 

15.  Use  a  four-place  table  to  find  the  logarithms  of  51  and  101.  Find  the 
logarithms  of  the  approximate  values  by  (20),  and  determine  the  percentage  errors. 

16.  Assume  n  =  11  in  (17)  and  evaluate  the  first  integral.  Take  the  logarithmic 
derivative  of  (20)  to  find  an  approximate  expression  for  V^{n)/T  (n),  and  in  partic- 
ular compute  the  value  for  n  =  11.  Combine  the  results  to  find  7  =  0.578.  By  more 
accurate  methods  it  may  be  shown  that  Euler^s  Constant  7  =  0.577,215,666  •  •  • . 

17.  Integrate  (19^  from  n  to  n  +  1  to  find  a  definite  integral  for  (15^).   Subtract 

1  y«0  gxn  _  gK  (2^ 

the  integrals  and  add  -  log  n  =  / •  Hence  find 

*  2    *        J-»      2a 

/ —     1  r^  V    1         1     n      da 

logr(n)-n(logn-l)-logV2ir+-logn=  /         — — +  ^    «^ 

z  j—m  {_er  —  1      or     *  J       a 
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18.  Obtain  Stirling^ s  apprazijnation,  r  (n  +  1)  =  V2inin»c-",  either  by  compw 
ing  it  with  the  one  already  found  or  by  applying  the  method  of  the  text,  with  th> 
substitution  x  =  n  +  V2ny,  to  the  original  form  (1)  of  r (n  +  1). 

4  A    r«.  1  .1        *"^~*  .    kw       .ir.2ir         .(n— l)ir        n  . 

19.  The  relation      TT    an  —  =  sin  —  sin -sin -^ '—  = may  be 

t=i  n  n        n  n  2*-* 

(         -^^^ 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  unity  (§  72) ;  f or  x»  —  1  =  (x  —  1)  TT  Vx  —  €     "  / , 


—T=     TT     Vl-c     »  ;,  TT     ^rr  =  7:r^^ — r 


n  =  lim  ..      ._      _ 

xAix-l         i=i  1=1     2i       (2t)»-i      2"-i 

liX).  The  error  function.  Suppose  that  measurements  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  a  certain  object  be  made,  and  let  m^,  m^  •  •  • ,  m,  be  a 
set  of  n  determinations  each  made  independently  of  the  other  and  each 
worthy  of  the  same  weight.   Then  the  quantities 

which  are  the  differences  between  the  observed  values  and  the  assumed 
value  m,  are  the  errors  committed ;  their  sum  is 

It  will  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  axiom  that  on  the  average  the  errors 
in  excess,  the  positive  errors,  and  the  errors  in  defect,  the  negative 
errors,  are  evenly  balanced  so  that  their  sum  is  zero.  In  other  words  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  mean  value 

nm  =  wij  +  Wj  -f  •  •  •  -f  7/1,     or     m  =  —  (m^  +  w,  H h  wi,)  (21) 

is  the  most  probable  value  for  m  as  determined  from  m^,  m^,  •  •  • ,  »i,. 
Note  that  the  average  value  7n  is  that  which  makes  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors  a  minimum ;  hence  the  term  **  least  squares." 

Before  any  observations  have  been  taken,  the  chance  that  any  par- 
ticular error  q  should  be  made  is  0,  and  the  chance  that  an  error  lie 
within  infinitesimal  limits,  say  between  q  and  q  +  dq,  is  infinitesimal ; 
let  the  chance  be  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  error,  and 
write  4^{q)dq  as  the  chance  that  an  error  lie  between  q  and  q  -f  dq.  It 
may  be  seen  that  ^  (y)  may  be  expected  to  decrease  as  q  increases ;  for, 
under  the  reasonable  hypothesis  that  an  observer  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
far  wrong  as  to  be  somewhere  near  right,  the  chance  of  making  an 
error  between  8.0  and  8.1  would  be  less  than  that  of  making  an  error 
between  1.0  and  1.1.  The  function  ^(7)  is  called  the  error  function. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  chance  of  making  an  error  q^  is  ^  ('/,);  to  put  it 
more  precisely,  this  means  simply  that  ^  (7,)  dq  is  the  chance  of  making 
an  error  which  lies  between  q^  and  qi  +  dq. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  of  chance  that  the 
chance  that  several  independent  events  take  place  is  the  product  of 
the  chances  for  each  separate  event.  The  probability,  then,  that  the 
errors  q^^  ?j>  •  •  •  j  S'*  be  made  is  the  product 

*(!?i)  *(<?2)  •  •  ■  *(!70  =  *(^i  -  ^)  *(^a  -  m)  . . .  «^(m.  -  m).  (22) 
The  fundamental  axiom  (21)  is  that  this  probability  is  a  maYimnm 
when  m  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  measurements  m^  m,, **  * >  ^« ; 
for  the  errors,  measured  from  the  mean  value,  are  on  the  whole  less 
than  if  measured  from  some  other  value.*  If  the  probability  is  a  maxi- 
mum, so  is  its  logarithm ;  and  the  derivative  of  the  logarithm  of  (22) 
with  respect  to  m  is 

<^'(m|-m)^  <^'(w,~m)   ^       ^   <^'(^»-^)^q 
^(m^  —  m)       ^(wij  —  m)  4*(j^n  ~*  ^) 

when  q^  +  q^+ h  y*  =  (^j  —  ^)  +  (^j  —  wi)  H +  (m^  —  m)  =  0. 

It  remains  to  determine  ^  from  these  relations. 

For  brevity  let  F^q)  be  the  function  F  —  ^'/^  which  is  the  ratio 
of  4^\q)  to  ^{q).    Then  the  conditions  become 

In  particular  if  there  are  only  two  observations,  then 

^W  +  i^(yj)  =  0     and     <7i  +  <7,=  0     or     q^  =  -q^. 
Then  ^W+n~2,)  =  0    or    F(-7)=-F(y). 

Next  if  there  are  three  observations,  the  results  are 

^(^i)  +  n^,)  +  ^(^.)  =  ^     and     ^,  +  ^,  +  ^,  =  0. 
Hence         P(y^  +  P(y^  =  -  P(y,)  =  P(-  q^)  =  F(7,  +  ?^. 
Now  from  F{x)  -f-  F(y)  =  F{x  -f-  y) 

the  function  F  may  be  determined  (Ex.  9,  p.  46)  as  F(x)  =  Cx.    Then 

and  ^(^)  =  e*^+'=(7e*^. 

This  determination  of  ^  contains  two  arbitrary  constants  which  may 
be  further  determined.  In  the  first  place,  note  that  C  is  negative,  for 
^  (q)  decreases  as  q  increases.  Let  |^  C  =  —  H   In  the  second  place,  the 

*  The  derivation  of  the  expresdon  for  0  is  physical  rather  than  logical  in  its  arga- 
ment.  The  real  justification  or  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  expression  obtained  is  h  pos- 
teriori and  depends  on  the  experience  that  in  practice  errors  do  follow  the  law  (24). 
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error  q  must  lie  within  the  interval  —  oo  <  7  <  +  ao  which  comprises 
all  ix>s8ible  values.   Hence 


r\{q)dq  =  1,  G  r^e-^dq  =  L 


(23) 


For  the  chance  that  an  error  lie  between  q  and  7  4-  ^  is  ^dq^  and  if 
an  interval  a  ^  ^  ^  ^  be  given,  the  chance  of  an  error  in  it  is 

X  *(^)^    or,  better,    lim  Jj  ^(a)dq  =  /    ^(a)dq, 

and  finally  the  chance  that  —  00  <  7  <  +  00  represents  a  certainty  and 
is  denoted  by  1.  The  integral  (23)  may  be  evaluated  (§  143).  Then 
G  Vir/k  =  1  and  G  =  k/Vir.   Hence  ♦ 

Vtt 

The  remaining  constant  k  is  essential ;  it  measures  the  accuracy  of 
the  observer.  If  A:  is  large,  the  function  ^(7)  falls  very  rapidly  from 
the  large  value  kj^Jir  for  5^  =  0  to  very  small  values,  and  it  appears 
that  the  observer  is  far  more  likely  to  make  a  small  error  than  a  large 
one ;  but  if  A;  is  small,  the  function  ^  falls  very  slowly  from  its  value 
kl^Jir  for  7  =  0  and  denotes  that  the  observer  is  almost  as  likely  to 
make  reasonably  large  errors  as  small  ones. 

151.  If  only  the  numerical  value  be  considered,  the  probability  that 
the  error  lie  numerically  between  q  and  q-\-  dq\% 

2k  _     2k   r^ 


e-^^dq,    and 


;  r  e-^dq 


^.    '-^'   ---   V^^ 

is  the  chance  that  an  error  be  numerically  less  than  j.   Now 

is  a  function  defined  by  an  integral  with  a  variable  upper  limit,  and  the 
problem  of  computing  the  value  of  the  function  for  any  given  value  of  f 
reduces  to  the  problem  of  computing  the  integral.  The  integrand  may 
be  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  Formula 

a-^=l-a^  +  2^-3j+---5j-,        0  <  *  <  1, 

rr»         v^         ^"^  y»  'r"  ^   ^ 


f. 


^  3   '  10      42  '  216        '  ^  1320 

**  The  reader  may  now  verify  the  fact  that,  with  ^  as  in  (24),  the  product  (22)  is  a 
maximum  if  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  is  a  minimum  as  demanded  by  (21). 
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For  small  values  of  x  this  series  is  satisfactory ;  f or  x  ^  ^  it  will  be 
accurate  to  five  decimals. 

The  probable  error  is  the  technical  term  used  to  denote  that  error  ( 
which  makes  ^(^  =  ^;  that  is,  the  error  such  that  the  chance  of  a 
smaller  error  is  ^  and  the  chance  of  a  larger  error  is  also  ^.  This  is 
found  by  solving  for  x  the  equation 

^.i  =  0.44311=  rV«-(to  =  «-^  +  ^-^+  "^ 


-f. 


2     2      -•—     Jo  3   '  10      42  '  216 

The  first  term  alone  indicates  that  the  root  is  near  x  =  .45,  and  a  trial 
with  the  first  three  terms  in  the  series  indicates  the  root  as  between 
x  =  .47  and  x  =  .48.  With  such  a  close  approximation  it  is  easy  to  fix 
the  root  to  four  places  as 

x  =  A:f  =  0.4769    or    f  =  0.4769  Aj-^  (27) 

That  the  probable  error  should  depend  on  k  is  obvious. 

For  large  values  oi  x  =  k(  the  method  of  expansion  by  Maclaurin's 
Formula  is  a  very  poor  one  for  calculating  ^(j) ;  too  many  terms  are 
required.  It  is  therefore  important  to  obtain  an  expansion  according 
to  descendiTig  powers  of  x.   Now 

I     t-^dx  =  I     e-'^dx  —  I     e-'^dx  =  ^  V^  —  |      e-^dx 

and  I     e-'^dx^  I     -a;e-**(/a;=   —  77—      ^  7:  l     — 3 — 

Jz  Jx    «  L      ^^J«       ^J'        ^ 

The  limits  may  be  substituted  in  the  first  term  and  the  method  of  in- 
tegration by  parts  may  be  applied  again.   Thus 


r'-'-<{^-6yn'^ 


^g-^/         1        1.3\      l-3»5  r*  e-^dx 
2x\       2x'^Vx^)  2^    X        ^     ' 

and  so  on  indefinitely.   It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  term 

^     13.5.  .(2n-l)6-^^. 

^^ '^- ^ -^^  diverges  as  n  =  00. 

In  fact  although  the  denominator  is  multiplied  by  22:*  at  each  step,  the 
numerator  is  multiplied  by  2  n  —  1,  and  hence  after  the  integrations  by 
parts  have  been  applied  so  many  times  that  n  >  a^  the  terms  in  the 
parenthesis  begin  to  increase.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  carry  the 
integrations  further.   The  integral  which  remains  is  (Ex.  5,  p.  29) 
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l-3-5-(2n  +  l)  r 


'e-'^dx   ^13-5--(2n-l)     ^ 


Thus  the  integral  is  less  than  the  last  term  of  the  parenthesis,  and  it 
is  possible  to  write  the  asi/mptotie  series 

with  the  assurance  that  the  value  obtained  hy  using  the  series  will  differ 
from  the  true  value  by  less  than  the  last  term  which  is  u^ed  in  the  series. 
This  kind  of  series  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  the  probable  error,  the  average  numerical  error  and  the 
mean  square  error,  that  is,  the  average  of  the  square  of  the  error,  are 
important.  In  finding  the  averages  the  probability  ^  (q)  dq  may  be  taken 
as  the  weight ;  in  fact  the  probability  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  simplest 
weight  because  the 'sum  of  the  weights,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  prob- 
abilities, is  1  if  an  average  over  the  whole  range  of  possible  values  is 
desired.   For  the  average  numerical  error  and  mean  square  error 


^^-M 


',-*VA._     1         05643 
T       2A    r-  ,    ^,,  1  /=      0.7071  ^^ 


It  is  seen  that  the  average  error  is  greater  than  the  probable  error,  and 
that  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  error  is  still  larger.  In  the 
case  of  a  given  set  of  n  observations  the  averages  may  actually  be 
computed  as 

i^,|y.|+k.|+-+k.Li  ,     ;fc=    1    , 

«  k  vir  \q\  -vir 

Moreover,  tt  1 5^  |  =2qK 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  two  values  of  k  thus  foimd  will  be  pre- 
cisely equal  or  that  the  last  relation  will  be  exactly  fulfilled;  but  so 
well  does  the  theory  of  errors  represent  what  actually  arises  in  prac- 
tice that  unless  the  two  values  of  k  are  nearly  equal  and-  the'  relation 
nearly  satisfied  there  are  fair  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  observar' 
tions  are  not  bona  fide. 

15S.  Consider  the  question  of  the  application  of  these  theories  to 
the  errors  made  in  rifle  practice  on  a  target  '  HertitliiBPe  ate  twd 
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errors,  one  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shots  may  fall  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  central  vertical,  the  other  to  their  falling  above  or  below  the 
central  horizontal.  In  other  words,  each  of  the  coordinates  (x,  y)  of 
the  position  of  a  shot  will  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  law  of  errors 
independently  of  the  other.    Then 

k  k^  kk' 


will  be  the  probabilities  that  a  shot  fall  in  the  vertical  strip  between 
X  and  X  -\-  dx,  in  the  horizontal  strip  between  y  and  y  +  rfy,  or  in  the 
small  rectangle  common  to  the  two  strips.  Moreover  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  accui*acy  is  the  same  with  respect  to  horizontal  and  vertical 
deviations,  so  that  k  =  k\ 

These  assumptions  may  appear  too  special  to  be  reasonable.  In  particular  it 
might  seem  as  tliough  the  accuracies  in  the  two  directions  would  be  very  different, 
owing  to  tlie  possibility  that  the  marksman^s  aim  should  tremble  more  to  the  right 
and  left  than  up  and  down,  or  vice  versa,  so  that  k^kf.  In  this  case  the  shots  would 
not  tend  to  lie  at  equal  distances  in  all  directions  from  the  center  of  the  target, 
but  would  dispose  themselves  in  an  elliptical  fashion.  Moreover  as  the  shooting  is 
done  from  tlie  riglit  shoulder  it  might  seem  as  though  there  would  be  some  inclined 
line  til  rough  the  center  of  the  target  along  which  the  accuracy  would  be  least,  and 
a  line  perpendicular  to  it  along  which  the  accuracy  would  be  greatest,  so  that  the 
disposition  of  the  shots  would  not  only  be  elliptical  but  Inclined.  To  cover  this 
general  assumption  the  probability  would  be  taken  as 

Ge-  **^  -  2A^  -  *' Vdx%,     with     0  C^*  /^**"^  -  «  a^f  -  *  Vdxdy  =  1 
as  the  condition  that  the  shots  lie  somewhere.  See  the  exercises  below. 

With  the  special  assumptions,  it  is  best  to  transform  to  polar  co5r- 
dinates.  The  important  quantities  to  determine  are  the  average  distance 
of  the  shots  from  the  center,  the  mean  square  distance,  the  probable 
distance,  and  the  most  probable  distance.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  probable  distance,  which  is  by  definition  the  dis- 
tance such  that  half  the  shots  fall  nearer  the  center  and  half  fall  farther 
away,  and  the  most  probable  distance,  which  by  definition  is  that  dis- 
tance which  occurs  most  frequently,  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  ring 
between  r  and  r  -f-  dr  in  which  most  shots  fall. 

The  probability  that  the  shot  lies  in  the  element  rdrd^  is 

-  e-  ^rdrd4l>,    and     2  k^e-  ^rdr, 

IT 

obtained  by  integrating  with  respect  to  ^,  is  the  probability  that  the 
shot  lies  in  the  ring  from  r  to  r  -f  (/r.    The  most  ^robahU  distanoe  r^  is 
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that  wnich  makes  this  a  maximum^  that  is, 

^  /    A^  X      A  1         0.7071  ,„^, 

-(a-*«^r)  =  0     or     .^  = -^  = -^^.  (30) 

The  mean  distance  and  the  mean  aqtuire  distance  are  respectively 


^  - ,       -y/ir         _      0.8862 
2k  h 


(30-) 


(30") 


-5       r*o,9    **j^j         1  /i      1.0000 

The  probable  distance  r^  is  found  by  solving  the  equation 

Hence  ^p  <  ^^  <  r  <  v  r*. 

The  chief  importance  of  these  considerations  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  MaxwelPs  assumption,  analogous  considerations  may  be  applied 
to  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas.  Let  u,  v,  u^  be  the  compo- 
nent velocities  of  a  molecule  in  three  perpendicular  directions  so  that 
F  =  (tt*  +V  +  v^  is  the  actual  velocity.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  individual  components  w,  v,  w  obey  the  law  of  errors.  The  proba- 
bility that  the  components  lie  between  the  respective  limits  u  and  ?e  +  duy 
V  and  V  +  rfv,  w  and  w  +  dw  is 

*'     e-^*-^-i^dudvdw,    and     -^^e-^y*V*  sin  OdVdOdij^ 


ttVtt  TrVw" 

is  the  corresponding  expression  in  polar  co5rdinates.  There  will  then 
be  a  most  probable,  a  probable,  a  mean,  and  a  mean  square  velocity. 
Of  these,  the  last  corresponds  to  the  mean  kinetic  energy  and  is  subject 
to  measurement. 


1.  If  A;  =  0.04476,  find  to  three  places  the  probability  of  an  error  (  <  12. 

2.  Compute  f  er'^dx  to  three  places  for  (a)  x  =  0.2,  (fi)  x  =  0.8. 

Jo 

3.  State  how  many  terms  of  (28)  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  value  for 
the  Integral  to  x  =  2  and  obtain  that  value. 

4.  How  accurately  will  (28)  determine  (    e-'^dx  —  \  Vw?  Compute. 

Jo 

5.  Obtain  these  asy^.ptotic  expansions  and  extend  them  to  find  the  general  law. 
Show  that  the  error  introduced  by  omitting  the  integral  is  less  than  the  last  term 
retained  in  the  series.  Show  further  that  the  general  term  diverges  when  n  be- 
comes infinite. 
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,  ^    r*       ,,       1     Iw  ,  sinx*      cobx*  .  l-S  /••        ,dx 
(a)^caBX«dx  =  -^-  +  -^-.^  +  _/^cosx.-, 

^^' Jo  2\2        2x         2«x«        2«  J«  X* 

(7)  r'^^dx,x  large,       (3)  f    ( -^)  dx,  x  large. 

•'ox  •'0      \    X    / 

6.  (a)  Find  the  value  of  the  average  of  any  odd  power  2n  + 1  of  the  error; 
(fi)  also  for  the  average  of  any  even  power ;  (7)  also  for  any  power. 

7.  The  observations  105,  226*,  100, 210, 205, 180*,  170*,  100,  200,  210,  210,  220*, 
175*,  102  were  obtained  for  deflections  of  a  galvanometer.  Compute  k  from  the 
mean  .error  and  mean  square  error  and  compare  the  results.  Suppose  the  observa- 
tions marked  *,  which  show  great  deviations,  were  discarded ;  compute  k  by  the 
two  methods  and  note  whether  the  agreement  is  so  good. 

8.  Find  the  average  value  of  the  product  qq"  of  two  errors  selected  at  random 
and  the  average  of  the  product  |g|*  (g^j  of  numerical  values. 

9.  Show  that  the  various  velocities  for  a  gas  are  Fp  =  - ,  V^  =  -^-7 — , 
pr_     2     _  1.1284       /=_  Va   _  1.2247  *  * 

~  Vik"      ^     *  ""V2A:"      * 

10.  For  oxygen  (at  0°C.  and  76  cm.  Hg.)  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square 
velocity  is  462.2  meters  per  second.  Find  k  and  show  that  only  about  18  or  14 
molecules  to  the  thousand  are  moving  as  slow  as  lOOm./sec.  What  speed  is  most 
probable  ? 

11.  Under  the  general  assumption  of  ellipticity  and  inclination  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  shots  show  that  the  area  of  the  ellipse  kW  +  2  \xy  +  k^*  =  IT  is 
wR(k^k^  -  X*)""  i,  and  the  probability  may  be  written  Oe-^w(k^k^  -  X«)"  Jdfl". 

12.  From  Ex.  11  establish  the  relations        (a)  O  =  -  Vk^k^  -  X«, 

w 


2(jt«ik^-X«)         '''       2(ifc«fc^-X«)         ^'    '      2(k^k^'-\*) 

13.  Find  Hp,H^  =  0.608,  S,  B^  in  the  above  problem. 

14.  Take  20  measurements  of  some  object.  Determine  k  by  the  two  methods 
and  compare  the  results.  Test  other  points  of  the  theory. 

153.  Bessel  functions.  The  use  of  a  definite  integral  to  define  func- 
tions which  satisfy  a  given  differential  equation  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  treatment  of  xy"  -f  (2  n  -f  1)  y'  -|-  ay  =  0,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  afPord  a  new  investigation  of  some  functions  which  have  pre- 
viously been  briefly  discussed  (§§107-108).  To  obtain  a  solution  of 
this  equation,  or  of  any  equation,  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integr^,  some 
special  type  of  integrand  is  assumed  in  part  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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integrand  and  the  limits  for  the  integral  are  then  determined  so  that 
the  equation  is  satisfied.   Li  this  case  try  the  form 

y(x)=  C  e"^' Tdt,         t/'=  f  ite^ Tdt,         y"  ^  C  -•  f^Tdt, 

where  r  is  a  function  of  t,  and  the  derivatives  are  found  by  differen- 
tiating under  the  sign.  Integrate  y  and  y"  by  parts  and  substitute  in 
the  equation.   Then 

{1-f)  Te^']  -  Ce^'lT^l  -  ^  +  (2n  -  l)tr]dt  =  0, 

where  the  bracket  after  the  first  term  means  that  the  difference  of  the 
values  for  the  upper  and  lower  limit  of  the  integral  are  to  be  taken; 
these  limits  and  the  form  of  T  remain  to  be  determined  so  that  the 
expression  shall  really  be  zero. 

The  integral  may  be  made  to  vanish  by  so  choosing  T  that  the 
bracket  vanishes ;  this  calls  for  the  integration  of  a  simple  differential 
equation.    The  result  then  is 

r  =  (1  -  <^»-*,         (1  -  ^»  +  *e'=^]  =  0. 

The  integral  vanishes,  and  the  integrated  term  will  vanish  provided 
t  =  ±  1  or  e*^  =  0.  If  a;  be  assumed  to  be  real  and  positive,  the  expo- 
nential will  approach  0  when  t  =  1  +  iK  and  A"  becomes  infinite.  Hence 

y(x)=C    6*^(1 -ef-idt    and     z(x)=C    **e^(l-^""irf^   (31) 

are  solutions  of  the  differential  equation.  In  the  first  the  integral  is  an 
infinite  integral  when  n  <  +  J  and  fails  to  converge  when  n  ^  —  |. 
The  solution  is  therefore  defined  only  when  n  >  —  J.  The  second  in- 
tegrdA  is  always  an  infinite  integral  because  one  limit  is  infinite.  The 
examination  of  the  integrals  for  uniformity  is  found  below. 

Conaider  f     c*»<(l  —  t^)"  ~  idt  with  n  <  J  so  that  the  integral  is  infinite. 

From  considerations  of  symmetry  the  second  integral  vanishes.  Then 

I  r  "^^€^(1  -  t«)«~i(ft|  =  I  r "^V -  ««)»-i  coaxt(ft|  ^  r^V -  t^y-idi. 

This  last  integral  with  a  positive  integrand  converges  when  n  >  —  j,  and  hence  the 
given  integral  converges  uniformly  for  all  values  of  x  and  defines  a  continuous 
function.  The  successive  differentiations  under  the  sign  give  the  results 
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Theee  integrals  also  converge  uniformly,  and  hence  the  differentiations  were  justi- 
fiable. The  second  integral  (31)  may  be  written  with  t  =  1  +  tu,  as 

[if*  c^O+<«)(l-T+lu')"-idu[^  r*c-«^(4u«  +  u*)i"-Jdu. 

This  integral  converges  for  all  values  of  x  >  0  and  n  >  —  }.  Hence  Uie  given  inte- 
gral converges  uniformly  for  all  values  of  x  ^  x^  >  0,  and  defines  a  continuous 
function  ;  when  x  =  0  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  integral  diverges  and  could  not 
define  a  continuous  function.   It  is  easy  to  justify  the  differentiations  as  before. 

The  first  form  of  the  solution  may  be  expanded  in  series. 

=  2  r  (1  -  0""*  cos xtdt  (32) 


=2j;a-o-i(i-^+^-^+.ff).,  o<H 


<1. 


The  expansion  may  be  carried  to  as  many  terms  as  desired.   Each  of 
the  terms  separately  may  be  integrated  by  B-  or  T-functions. 

r(2  k  +  l)r(n  4-  A;  -f.  1)  ""  2'^T(k  +  l)T(n  -|-  Aj  -f- 1)  ' 
and    J^{x)      2-V;^r(n  +  i)",ti2-+"r(^  +  l)r(^4-A:  +  l) 


(33) 


is  then  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  special  function  /^C^);  where  the 
expansion  may  be  carried  as  far  as  desired,  with  the  coefficient  $  for 
the  last  term.  If  n  is  an  integer,  the  F-functions  may  be  written  as 
factorials. 

IM.  The  second  solution  of  the  differential  equation,  namely 

z(x)  =  y^(x)  +  iy^(x)  =  J'^'"  -  26*^(1  -  0""*^*>         (310 

where  the  coefficient  ^  2  has  been  inserted  for  convenience,  is  for  some 
purposes  more  useful  than  the  first.  It  is  complex,  and,  as  the  equation 
is  real  and  x  is  taken  as  real,  it  affords  two  solutions,  namely  its  real  part 
and  its  pure  imaginary  part,  each  of  which  must  satisfy  the  equation.  As 
t/(x)  converges  for  a;  =  0  and  z(x)  diverges  for  xs=0,  so  that  ^^(a;)  or 


0 
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yjix)  diverges,  it  follows  that  y(x)  and  y^(x)  or  y{x)  and  yj^x)  must  be 
independent ;  and  as  the  equation  can  have  but  two  independent  solu- 
tions, one  of  the  pairs  of  solutions  must  constitute  a  com- 
plete solution.   It  will  now  be  shown  that  yi(x)  =  y(x) 
and  that  Ay(x)  +  ByJ^x)  is  therefore  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  ajy" 4-  (2n 4- 1)  y'  4-  ajy  =  0. 

Consider  the  line  integral  aromid  the  contour  0, 1  —  c, 
1 4-  ci,  1  +  00 1,  00 1,  0,  or  OPQRS.  As  the  integrand  has  a 
continuous  derivative  at  every  point  on  or  within  the 
contour,  the  integral  is  zero  (§  124).  The  integrals  along 
the  little  quadrant  PQ  and  the  unit  line  /2S  at  infinity  may  be  made  as 
small  as  desired  by  taking  the  quadrant  small  enough  and  the  line  far 
enough  away.  The  integral  along  SO  is  pure  imaginary,  namely,  with 
t  =  iu, 

r  -  2  e^(l  -  <^"-irf^  =  2 1  r  e-«(l  4-  uyidu, 
J  so  Jo 

The  integral  along  OP  is  complex,  namely 

^'  pP  ^  pF 

=z^2f     (l-0*"'cosa!^-2i  /     (l-<^"~*sina;^.. 
Jo  Jo 

Hence    0=-2r  (l'-fy^co8xtdt-2i  f  (l-^'"'hinxtdt  4^  Ci 

Jo  Jo 

4-^-2  6*^(1  -  ^"-ie^if  4-  {^  4-  2 1  r  e-«(l  4-  uy^du, 
Jq  Jo 

where  C^  and  l^  are  small.  Equate  real  and  imaginary  parts  to  zero 
separately  after  taking  the  limit. 

2  r  (1  -  O"- i  cos xtdt  =  y(x)  =  /^  P""*-  2  6^(1  -  f)'"^dt  =  y^(x), 

2  r  (1  -  t^^'-i  sin  xtdt  -  2  /**«-"(!  4-  u^-^du 
Jo  Jo 

= o/ r  ^  *  ~  2  6^(1  ~  0""*^ = %(«). 

The  signs  ^  and  ^  are  used  to  denote  respectively  real  and  imaginary 
parts.  The  identity  of  y  (x)  and  y^(x)  is  established  and  the  new  solu- 
tion y^(x)  is  found  as  a  difference  of  two  integrals. 
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It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  the  important  expansion  of  the  solutions 
y(x)  and  y^ix)  in  descending  powers  of  x.   For 

j       ' -2ef"(l-f)'-idt=  C' -2y—*(u*-2iuy-idu,    t=l  +  iu. 
Since  x  ^  0,  the  transformation  «x  =  v  is  permissible  and  gives 

[^+-2f''-  2\iLy  "^--r- 

The  expansion  by  the  binomial  theorem  may  be  carried  as  far  as  de- 
sired; but  as  the  integration  is  subsequently  to  be  performed,  the 
values  of  v  must  be  allowed  a  range  from  0  to  oo  and  the  use  of 
Taylor's  Formula  with  a  remainder  is  required  —  the  series  would  not 
converge.   The  result  of  the  integration  is 

z(x)  =  2-+*a:-»-ir(ii  +  i)e't'"(""'^)^][P(a;)  +  iQ(x)l        (34) 
where  Q(.)  =  -^-i ii^^^ £2  +  ..., 

^^~  2!(2a:)*        ^  4!(2a:)* 

Take  real  and  imaginary  parts  and  divide  by  2*a;~*Vw-r(n  +  J).   Then 

^■•<^> = Ai^[«(^>  '"^  (—  (» + 1)  i) + ^(^)  '^  (*-(«+ 1)  I)] 

are  two  independent  Bessel  functions  which  satisfy  the  equation  (35) 
of  §  107.  If  n  +  J  is  an  integer,  P  and  Q  terminate  and  the  solutions 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  elementary  functions  (§108);  but  if  n  +  J 
is  not  an  integer,  P  and  Q  are  merely  asymptotic  expressions  which  do 
not  terminate  of  themselves,  but  must  be  cut  short  with  a  remainder 
term  because  of  their  tendency  to  diverge  after  a  certain  point;  for 
tolerably  large  values  of  x  and  small  values  of  n  the  values  of  /.(a?) 
and  K^(x)  may,  however,  be  computed  with  great  accuracy  by  using 
the  first  few  terms  of  P  and  Q. 
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llie  integration  to  find  P  and  Q  offers  no  particular  difficulty. 

r  *e-  V- 1  +  *dt>  =  r(n  +  i  +  *)  =  (n  +  *  -  l)(n  +  *  -  t) ...  (n  +  1)  r(n  +  \). 

The  factors  previous  to  r (n  +  |)  combine  with  n— J,n  —  j,.'*,n  —  i:  +  J,  which 
occur  in  the  ikth  term  of  the  binomial  expansion  and  give  the  numerators  of  the 
terms  in  P  and  Q.  The  remainder  term  must,  however,  be  discussed.  The  int^T^l 
form  (p.  67)  will  be  used. 

^>=(-i)-("-'^Dfen-fr"'- 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  expansion  has  been  carried  so  far  that  n  ~  A;  —  |  <  0. 

Then  (1  +  w/2 «)""*"  2  is  numerically  greatest  when  v  =  0  and  is  then  equal  to  1. 
Hence 

'      '     Jo    (*-l)l  (2x)*  k\  (2a;)* 


and 


,  l(..-a.../..-(»-')'\| 


It  therefore  appears  that  when  1:  >  n  —  |  the  error  made  in  neglecting  the  remain- 
der is  less  than  the  last  term  kept,  and  for  the  maximum  accuracy  the  series  for 
P  •\'  iQ  should  be  broken  off  between  the  least  term  and  the  term  just  following. 


1.  Solve  xy"  +  (2  n  +  1)  /  —  xy  =  0  by  trying  Tef^  as  integrand. 

AJ*     (l-t«)"-^ert(ft  +  Bj"V-l)""*c'=*a(,        x>0,        n>-i. 

2.  Expand  the  first  solution  in  Ex.  1  into  series ;  compare  with  y(ix)  above. 

3.  Try  r(l- te)"»  on  x(l -x)!^'^- [7- («  + /3  +  l)x]/- a/Sy  =  0. 

One  solution  is    f  tB-i(i  -  Qy-3-1(1  -  te)-«d«,       /3  >  0,        7  >  /3,       |x|  <  1. 

»o 

4.  Expand  the  solution  in  Ex.  8  into  the  series,  called  hyx)ergeometric, 

L        1-7  1-27(7  +  1) 

g(a-M)(g  +  2)^(/3-H)0  +  2)^  1 

1.2.37(7  +  l)(7  +  2)  ■^"'J' 

5.  Establish  these  results  for  BessePs  /-functions : 

(a)  Jn{i)  = -J^ f   8in«"  0  coe (x coe0)cr^        n  >  -  j, 

2» \'irr (n  +  1)  •'» 

ifi)  J»{^)  =  -  ^    >     ^, 77  r'8in«-^co8(xco6^)d^,        11  =  0,1,2,8..: 
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1   /•■" 

6.  Show  -  /     cos  (n0  —  x  sin  0)  d^  satisfies 

'-*^('-3>==ir-'e-3)- 

7.  Find  the  equation  of  the  sa»ad  order  satisfied  by  /    ( 1  —  t^)^  "  i  sin  xtdt, 

Jo 

8.  Show  J.{2x)  =  l-a;«  +  ^^--^  +  -^ ?!!_  +  .... 

^^     "^  (2 1)«      (3 1)«      (4 1)2       (6 1)« 

9.  Compute  Jj,(l)  =  0.7662 ;  Jq{2)  =  0.2289 ;  Jo{2,40b)  =  0.0000. 

10.  Prove,  from  the  integrals,  Jo' (a;)  =  —  J^(x)  and  [x-»c7„]'  =  —  x-Wi/m+i  . 

11.  Show  that  four  terms  in  the  asymptotic  expansion  of  P  +  iQ  when  n  =  0 
give  the  best  result  when  x  =  2  and  that  the  error  may  be  about  0.002. 

12.  From  the  asymptotic  expansions  compute  Jq(S)  as  accurately  as  may  be. 

13.  Show  that  for  large  values  of  x  the  solutions  of  f7ii(x)  =  0  are  nearly  of  the 
form  ihr  —  J  IT  +  i  nir  and  the  solutions  of  Ktt{x)  =  0  of  the  form  ihr  +  i  ir  +  inir. 

14.  Sketch  the  graphs  of  y  =  Jq(x)  and  y  =  Ji(x)  by  using  the  series  of  ascend- 
ing powers  for  small  values  and  the  asymptotic  expressions  for  large  values  of  x 

1    /•'  /•*  1 

15.  From  JJx)  =  -  I    cos  (x  cos 0)d^  show   /     e-^jQ{bx)dz  =  —  « 

w  Jo  Jo  Va»  +  6» 

e-  ***c70(x)dx  converges  uniformly  when  a  ^  0. 

0 

17.  Evaluate  the  following  integrals :  (a)   f   c7o(&x)dx  =  &->, 
(/3)    r  8inaxJo(te)  — =  ^orsin-i^a8a>6>0or6>a>0, 

(7)   f*  6in  axjQ(bx)dx  =  -^==  or  0  as  a^  >  &«  or  &«  >  a«, 
Jo  Va2  -  6« 

(«)    f  *cos(ix«7o{te)dx  =  — =^or0a8  62>a«ora«>6*. 
Jo  y/ip>  -  o» 

18.  If  u  =  VxJmCox),  show  ^  +  /a*  -  ^^^^)w  =  0.  If  c  =  VxJ.(te), 

[''  T^  -  «  ?T  =  (^  -  «')  r  'aJ»(ax)  J,(te)  dx. 
L  ax         oxjo  •/o 

19.  With  the  aid  of  Ex.  18  establish  the  relations: 

(a)  6J,{a)  J^  +  i(6)  -  aJ„(6)/,  +  i(a)  =  (ft^  -  a»)  f^xJn(ax)Jn(bx)dx, 

Jo 

(/3)  0^1  (a)  =  a^  f  xjQ{ax)dx  =   f  x.7o(JJ)<^» 

(7)  J«(a)  JM+i(a)  +  a  [J.(tt)  j;+i(a)  -  j;(a)  J.+i(a)]  =  2 a^ *x [ J.((ix)]«il». 

on    eu        r  /  V       2    r «  sin  xtdt  ^  .  .       2    /••  cosxtdt 

20.    Sh0Wj^{x)«s-    I  — =,  ir^>(x)  =  -    I  -r=:^=. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  CALCULUS  OF  YARIATIOHS 
155.  The  treatment  of  the  simplest  case.  The  integral 

F(x,y,y')dx^     I     4^(x,  y,  dx,  dt/),  (1) 

A  cJa 

where  ^  is  homogeneous  of  the  first  degree  in  dx  and  dy,  may  be  evalu- 
ated along  any  curve  C  between  the  limits  A  and  B  by  reduction  to  an 
ordinary  integral.   For  if  C  is  given  by  y  =f(x), 

1=     f  F(x,  y,  y^dx  =  pF{x,f{x),fXx))dx^ 

cJ  A  Jx^ 

and  if  C  is  given  by  a:  =  ^(0>  y  =  ^(0> 

/  =      r  *(a:,  y,  rfo-,  dy)  =  f  *(^,  ,^,  ^',  4f')dt. 
cJa  Jt^ 

The  ordinary  line  integral  (§  122)  is  merely  the  special  case  in  which 
*  =  Pdx  -f  Qdy  and  F  =  P  +  Qy\  In  general  the  value  of  /  will  depend 
on  the  path  C  of  integration ;  the  problem  of  the  calculus  of  varicUiotu 
is  to  find  that  path  which  will  make  I  a  maximum,  or  minim^um,  relative 
to  neighboring  paths. 

If  a  second  path  C^  be  y  =f(x)  +  v(^)9  where  rf(x)  is  a  small  quan- 
tity which  vanishes  at  x^  and  Xj,  a  whole  family  of  paths  is  given  by 

and  the  value  of  the  integral 


1(a)  =  r'V(ar,  /+  arj,  f  +  ay{)d^,         (V) 


taken  along  the  different  paths  of  the  family,  be-    "^ 

comes  a  function  of  a\  in  particular  7(0)  and  7(1) 

are  the  values  along  C  and  C, .   Under  appropriate  assumptions  as  to 

the  continuity  of  F  and  its  partial  derivatives  F^,  F^,  F^,  the  function 

7(a)  will  be  continuous  and  have  a  continuous  derivative  which  may 

be  found  by  differentiating  under  the  sign  (§  119)  ;  then 

400 
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If  the  curve  C  is  to  give  1(a)  a  maximum  or  minimimi  value  for  all 
the  curves  of  this  family,  it  is  necessary  that 

J  '(0)  =  r[riF;,(x,  y,  y^  4-  i;'F;(a:,  y,  y ')](&  =  0 ;  (2) 

and  if  C  is  to  make  /  a  maximum  or  minimum  relative  to  all  neighboring 
curves,  it  is  necessary  that  (2)  shall  hold  for  any  function  ri  (x)  which  is 
small.  It  is  more  usual  and  more  suggestive  to  write  ri  (x)  =  Sy,  and  to 
say  that  8y  is  the  variation  ofyin  passing  from  the  curve  C  or  y  =f(x) 
to  the  neighboring  curve  C  or  y  =/(x)  +  rf(oc).   From  the  relations 

y' =/'(*),      y' =/'W  +  V(«),      8y' =  V(*)  =  ^Sy, 

connecting  the  slope  of  C  with  the  slope  of  C,,  it  is  seen  that  the  variation 
of  the  derivative  is  the  derivative  of  the  variation.  In  differential  nota- 
tion this  is  c?8y  =  Srfy,  where  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sign  h  applies 
to  changes  which  occur  on  passing  from  one  curve  C  to  another  curve  C^, 
and  the  sign  d  applies  to  changes  taking  place  along  a  particular  curve. 
With  these  notations  the  condition  (2)  l)ecomes 

f  V^Sy  +  Fy^^y')dx  =  r  'hFdx  =  0,  (3) 

where  ^F  is  computed  from  F,  8y,  8y'  by  the  same  rule  as  the  differential 
dF  is  computed  from  F  and  the  differentials  of  the  variables  which  it 
contains.  The  condition  (3)  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  or  to  insure  the  existence  of  either ;  neither 
is  the  condition  ff\x)  =  0  in  elementary  calculus  sufficient  to  answer 
these  questions  relative  to  a  function  g(x)i  in  both  cases  additional  con- 
ditions are  required  (§  9).  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  additional  conditions  were  seldom  actually  applied  in  discussing 
maxima  and  minima  oig(x)  in  practical  problems,  because  in  such  cases 
the  distinction  between  the  two  was  usually  obvious ;  so  in  this  case 
the  discussion  of  sufficient  conditions  will  be  omitted  altogether,  as  in 
§§58  and  61,  and  (3)  alone  will  be  applied. 

An  integration  by  parts  will  convert  (3)  into  a  differential  equation 
of  the  second  order.    In  fact 

£'F;,S!/'dx  =£pr  £  8y«te  =  [^;sy]]'  -f\  £  ^>^- 

Hen«j      jT'VVSy  +  F;,i!,')dx  =  jf"'  (j^;  -  £  F;\i!,dx  =  0,  (SO 
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nhtf^,  ti<^  ^t^nsafAym  that  iy  =  iyi>^  Tanishes  at  x^  and  x,  canMB  the 
ittt^ntt^l  V^TJSi  IF^l^j  to  drop  oat.   Then 


^      dx    ^      Cy      CxC}f      ^yc^^       fy'^  ^  ' 

F//r  it  f»tMt  \m  rHtnHtn\0iTtA  that  the  function  Sy  =  ir(')  i^  ^"^  fnnctioQ 

tlijut  in  Nfnall,  and  if  F^  —  —  P]^  in  (3*)  did  not  Tanish  at  eveij  pcnnt 

of  till;  interval  x^^  x  ^  x^^  the  arbitrarj  function  Sy  could  be  choeen 
i/;  agrifi;  with  it  in  Kign,  ao  that  the  integral  of  the  product  would  neoes- 
Narily  \m  fNMitive  instead  of  zero  as  the  condition  demands. 

106.  The  methid  of  rendering  an  integral  (1)  a  minimum  or  maximum 
Im  therefore  to  Met  up  t/ie  differential  equation  (4)  of  the  second  order 
ami  Mohe  it.  The  Molution  will  contain  two  arbitrary  constants  of  inte- 
gnition  whi(;h  may  \)e  so  determined  that  one  particular  solution  shall 
fifiMN  through  the  i>ointM  A  and  By  which  are  the  initial  and  final  points 
of  ilu9  |Mith  C  of  integration.  In  this  way  a  path  C  which  connects  A 
and  //  and  wliich  satisfies  (4)  is  found ;  under  ordinary  conditions  the  in- 
ti'griil  will  tlien  be  either  a  maximum  or  minimum.  An  example  follows. 

IM  It  \w  nuiulrtul  to  render  1=1-  Vm-  y^dx  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

V                     ^v         y^  W     VVl  +  y^ 

llrnro   .     \  VTTT*  +  "^ --=L==r  y' - ? — 7y"  =  0    or    iw"+y^  +  l=0 

U  thn  iloNtnMl  i«(|imttt>n  (4).   It  is  exact  and  the  integration  is  immediate. 

(yvT+l  =  0,        y/  +  x  =  ci,        y*  +  (x-Ci)«  =  c,. 

Th<»  runrm  aro  oirclM  with  their  centers  on  the  z-axis.  From  this  fact  it  is  ea^y 
\\y  a  iciHtiurlrtoal  const  motion  to  determine  the  curve  which  passes  through  two 
$\\^\\  Xk\\\\Xik  A  (x^,  y^>  and  /)(jrp  y^\  the  analytical  determination  is  not  dUBculU 
Thft  two  iH^intjR  .4  and  /)  must  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  z-axis  or  the  integral  / 
will  not  (Hmvff^rKt^  and  the  problem  will  have  no  meaning.  The  question  of  whether 
a  nmxtmum  or  a  minimum  has  been  determined  may  be  settled  by  taking  a  cnrre 
t\  which  Ue«  und«»r  the  clix^ular  air  fn>m  .4  to  B  and  yet  has  the  same  lengtli. 
Th««  lnt«^rand  U  of  th«»  form  lis/y  and  the  integral  along  C.  is  greater  than  along 
th«  cirx'le  (Mt  y  is  pi>aitive«  bnt  lew  if  y  is  negative.  It  therefore  appears  tliat  tlie 
lnt«irnU  i»  M^ndere^l  a  minimum  if  .4  and  B  are  above  the  axis^  bat  a  maTiwinm  if 
tlwy  aw>  below » 

fV  Miffn^v  f^f^^^ms  it  **  w^w  f%mrtnimt  mot  /•>  make  the  rkt^if^  ^f* 
«*r  ^  «•«  imdef^mfr^f  t>irkiA/<  in  the  jirst  piact^  hut  f'»  oprnstf  tymw^ttri- 
«N*l(jir  w^iti  K4i  r\>!*i.>^»V*  *ii*.»«i  fkt  *w\-W/t»n»i  '/ilV  Supixxse  that  the 
inn^iHI^  of  iK^  variatiou  of  ♦  W^  s^t  equal  to  zero,  as  in  i^3^ 
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r  8*=  r  [*;Ac  4- *;8y  +  ^^xS^  +  *irMy]  =  0. 

Let  the  rules  ^dx  =  dBx  and  idt/  =  diy  be  applied  and  let  the  terms 
which  contain  dSx  and  dhy  be  integrated  by  parts  as  before. 

J  ""s*  =J  \(^:  -  (/*;.)  &.  +  (*;-  rf*;,)8y]  +  [*:,> + *;,8y]  ^  =  o. 

As  A  and  J3  are  fixed  points,  the  integrated  term  disappears.  As  the 
variations  &r  and  8y  may  be  arbitrary,  reasoning  as  above  gives 

If  these  two  equations  can  be  shown  to  be  essentially  identical  and  to 
reduce  to  the  condition  (4)  previously  obtained,  the  justification  of  the 
second  method  will  be  complete  and  either  of  (4')  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now  the  identity  ^(x,  y^  dx,  dy)  =  F(x,  y^  dy/dx)dx  gives,  on  differentiation, 

*;  =  f;(Ic,     *'^  =  F;dx,     *:„  =  f;,     *;,  =  -f;^  +  f 

by  tlie  ordinary  rules  for  partial  derivatives.   Substitution  In  eacli  of  (4^  gives 

*x -  d*dx  =  K^  -  d(F-.  F^y')  =  F^dx  -  dF '\-  F^d/  +  y'dF^ 
=  F'^dx  -  F;,dx  -  F;^dy  -  F^dy"  +  F^dy'  +  y'dF^ 

=  -F;dy  +  ydF;  =  -(F;-|F;)dy  =  o. 

Hence  each  of  (4^  reduces  to  the  original  condition  (4),  as  was  to  be  proved. 

/ds       c  v^dx*  +  dy* 
—  =1  .  Then 

J       y       J  y  J    \_  yds  y»      J 

where  the  transformation  has  been  integration  by  parts,  including  the  discarding 
of  the  integrated  term  which  vanishes  at  the  limits.  The  two  equations  are 

d--  =  0,        d-^  +  --  =  0;    and    --:-  =  - 
yds  yds     y^  yds     c^ 

is  the  obvious  first  integral  of  the  first.  The  integration  may  then  be  completed  to 
find  the  circles  as  before.  The  integration  of  the  second  equation  would  not  be  so 
simple.  In  some  instances  the  advantage  of  the  choice  cf  one  cf  the  two  equationt 
qfered  by  this  method  of  direct  operation  is  marked. 
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1.  The  sJiortest  distance.  Treat  Ml  +  y^idz  for  a  minimum. 

2.  Treat  fVdr^  +  r^d^  for  a  minimum  in  polar  ooOrdin&tes. 

3.  The  brachistochrone.  If  a  particle  falls  along  any  curve  from  A  to  B,  the 
velocity  acquired  at  a  distance  h  below  A  is  v  =  V2gh  regardleas  of  the  path  fol- 
lowed.  Hence  the  time  spent  in  passing  from  A  to  B  \b  T=z  fda/v.  The  path  of 

quickest  descent  from  A  to  £  is  called  the  bracMstochrone.   Show  that  the  curve 
is  a  cycloid.  Take  the  origin  at  A, 

4.  The  minimum  surface  of  revolution  is  found  by  revolving  a  catenary. 

5.  The  curve  of  constant  density  which  joins  two  points  of  the  plane  and  has  a 
minimum  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  origin  is  c^r*  =  sec  (8  ^  +  e,).  Note 
that  the  two  points  must  subtend  an  angle  of  less  than  GOP  at  the  origin. 

6.  Upon  the  sphere  the  minimum  line  is  the  great  circle  (polar  co-ordinates). 

7.  Upon  the  circular  cylinder  the  minimum  line  is  the  helix. 

8.  Find  the  minimum  line  on  the  cone  of  revolution. 


9.  Minimize  the  integral  /  [-  wi  (^  +  -  n«x«lde. 


157.  Variable  limits  and  constrained  minima.  This  second  method 
of  o|)eration  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  suggests  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  making  an  integral  hetiveen  variable  end-points  a  maximum 
or  minimum.  Thus  suppose  that  the  curve  C  which 
shall  join  some  point  A  of  one  curve  T^  to  some  - 
point  B  of  another  curve  F^,  and  which  shall  make 
a  given  integral  a  minimum  or  maximum,  is  desired. 
In  the  first  place  C  must  satisfy  the  condition  (4) 
or  (4^)  for  fixed  end-points  because  C  will  not  give  < 
a  maximum  or  minimiun  value  as  compared  with " 
all  other  curves  unless  it  does  as  compared  merely  with  all  other  curves 
which  join  its  end-points.  There  must,  however,  be  additional  condi- 
tions which  shall  serve  to  determine  the  points  A  and  B  which  C  con- 
nects.  These  conditions  are  precisely  that  the  integrated  terms, 

r*i,8x  4-  *;^8y]  ^  =  0,         for  A  and  for  B,  (6) 

which  vanish  identically  when  the  end-points  are  fixed,  shall  vanish  at 
each  point  A  or  B  provided  hx  and  iy  are  interpreted  as  differentials 
along  the  curves  F^  and  F^. 
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For  example,  in  the  case  of  f  —  =  f =-  treated  above,  the  integrated 

J    y      J  y 

terms,  which  were  discarded,  and  the  resulting  conditions  are 

tdxhx     dydy"!  ^  dxix  -f  dyiy'\  ^_  dagte  -f  dydy"|    _ 

yds       yds  J  a  '  yd»        J         '  yds       J  ^~ 

Here  dx  and  dj/  are  differentials  along  the  circle  C  and  ix  and  dy  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  differentials  along  the  curves  r^  and  r^  which  respectively  pass  through 
A  and  B,  The  conditions  therefore  show  that  the  tangents  to  C  and  T^vX  A  are 
perpendicular,  and  similarly  for  C  and  r^  at  B.  In  other  words  the  curve  which 
renders  the  integral  a  minimum  and  has  Its  extremities  on  two  fixed  curves  is  the 
circle  which  has  its  center  on  the  z-axis  and  cuts  both  the  curves  orthogonally. 

To  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  conditions  at  the  end  points  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it  for  one  variable  point.  Let  the  equations 

r(g  =  ^  (^o)  =  0.     r(ti)  =  «,     i?  (h)  =  ^ ;     «^  =  m.     ^y  =  v  (O, 

determine  C  and  C^  with  the  common  initial  point  A  and  different  terminal  points 
B  and  R  upon  r^.  As  parametric  equations  of  r,,  take 

—  =  off*),        — 
««  ^  ''        8s 


x  =  x^  +  a^(«),        y  =  y2j +  &»»(»);        —  =  ar(«),        ^  =  6m'(«). 


where  «  represents  the  arc  along  r^  measured  from  J3,  and  the  functions  l{8)  and 
m  (s)  vary  from  0  at  J9  to  1  at  ^.   Next  form  the  family 

x  =  0(O  +  /Wr(O,        V  =  f{t)-^m(s)ri{t),        a;'  =  0'  +  zr,        y'  =  f'  +  mi,', 

which  all  pass  through  A  for  t^t^  and  which  for  t  =  f ^  describe  the  curve  r^. 
Consider 

g{8)  =  r'**(x  +  i(»)r,  y  +  m(«)i,,  x'  +  r,  y'  +  miO<tt,  (e) 

which  is  the  integral  taken  from  A  to  T^  along  the  curves  of  the  family,  where 
X,  y,  x',  y'  are  on  the  curve  C  corresponding  to  8  =  0.   Differentiate.  Then 

•0 

where  the  accents  mean  differentiation  with  regard  to  s  when  upon  9, 1,  or  fii,  but 
with  regard  to  t  when  on  x  or  y,  and  partial  differentiation  when  on  ♦,  and  where 
the  argument  of  «  is  as  in  (6).  Now  if  g{8)  has  a  maximum  or  minimum  when 
8  =  0,  then 

^(0)  =  r''[r(0)  r*;(a;,  y,  x',  lO  +  ^'{0)i;*;  +  ^(0)  rK  +  m'(0)i,'*;,]de  =  0 ; 

[r(0)  r*;.  +  m'(0)  ,;*;]S  j]* '*  [r(o)  r  (♦;  - 1  ♦^^ 

The  change  is  made  as  usual  by  integration  by  parts.  Now  as 

*  (x,  y,  x',  jO (tt  =  *  (X,  y,  dx,  dy),    so    ♦^dt  =  ♦i,        ♦i.  =  ♦i,,  etc 
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Hence  the  parentheses  under  the  integral  Blgn,  when  multiplied  bf  iB,  reduce  h 
(V)  and  vanish  ;  they  could  be  HSen  lo  vanish  also  for  the  reason  that  {  and  i|  are 
arbitrary  tunctions  of  t  except  at  t  =  (g  and  (  =  1,,  and  the  integrated  term  is  ■ 
oonMaut.  There  remains  the  integrated  term  whii^  must  Tanish, 

r{0)  ?((,)♦;;,  +  m-mnit,)*'^  =  g*;,  +  ^  ♦;,]'' =[♦;.«=  +  ♦;,<»]''=o. 

The  condition  therefore  reduces  to  its  appropriate  half  of  (6),  provided  tliat,  in 
interpreting  it,  the  quantities  ix  and  tg  be  regarded  not  as  a  =  f  (t,)  and  6  =  i|  (Ij) 
but  as  the  differentials  along  r,  at  B. 

158.  In  many  cases  one  integral  is  to  be  made  a  maximum  or  minimum 
subject  to  the  condition  that  another  integral  shall  have  a  fixed  value, 

/=jr'V(;r,y,y')<iB™J;,         J  =  £\j {:^,  y,  y')dx  =  oonit.    (7) 

For  instance  a  curve  of  given  length  might  run  from  Aio  B,  and  the 
form  of  the  curve  which  would  make  the  area  under  the  curve  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  might  be  desired ;  to  moke  tlie  area  a  maximum  or 
minimum  without  the  restriction  of  constant  length  of  arc  would  b? 
useless,  because  by  taking  a  curve  which  dropi>ed  sliarply  from  A,  ii^ 
closed  a  large  area  below  the  z-axis,  and  rose  sharply  to  B  the  area 
could  be  made  as  small  as  desired.  Again  the  curve  in  which  a  chain 
would  hang  might  be  required.  The  length  of  the  chain  being  given, 
the  form  of  the  curve  is  that  which  will  make  the  potential  ene^y  a 
minimum,  that  is,  will  bring  the  center  of  gravity  lowest.  The  prob- 
lems in  constrained  maxima  and  minima  are  called  imperimetrUi  prob- 
lems because  it  is  so  frequently  the  perimeter  or  length  of  the  CurVB 
which  is  given  as  constant. 

If  the  method  of  determining  constrained  maxima  and  minima 
by  means  of  undetermined  multipliers  be  recalled  (S§68,  61),  it  will 
appear  that  the  solution  of  the  isoperimetric  problem  might  reasonably 
be  sought  by  rendering  the  integral 

I  +  kJ=j      [F(x,y,y')  +  kG(x,y,y')-}dx  (S) 


a  maximum  or  minimum.   The  solution  of  this  problem  would  o 
three  constants,  namely,  A  and  two  constants  <;„  c,  of  integration.  Tba 
constants  c„  <;,  could  be  determined  go  that  the  curve  should  ^ass  throuj 
A  and  B  and  the  value  of  A  would  still  i-emaiit  to  be  determined  ii 
a  manner  that  the  integral  J  should  have  the  desired  valve.    Tfaj 
the  method  of  solution. 
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To  fustit;  the  method  In  tbe  case  of  fixed  eod-poinU,  whicb  is  the  only  case 
that  will  be  considered,  the  procedure  U  like  that  of  }  166.  Let  C  be  given  19 
V  =/(z) ;  conMder 

V  =/W  +  an(x)  +  ff  (a),       ,,  =  ,,  =  r,  =  r,  =  0, 
a  tno-par&metered  famiij  of  curves  near  to  C.  Then 

il(a,  p)  =fJ'F{x,  v  +  a^  +  p[,V+  an'+  ^fOdr,        ff (0,  0)  =  I 
A(a,  fl  =  J''0{i,  »  +  ail  +  (Sf ,  i^  +  aV  +  W)de  5=  J=  const. 

would  be  two  functions  of  tbe  two  variables  a  and  fi.  The  conditions  for  tbe  mlnl- 
mum  or  maximum  of  ^(a,  ^  at  (0,  0)  subject  to  the  condition  that  A(a',n  =  const, 
are  required.   Uence 

CbC,  0)  +  u;(0,  0)  =  0,        fl-gCO,  0)  +  XA^(0,  0)  =  0, 

or  f  %  (f;  +  xc,)  +  ,'(f;,  +  \o;)  «te  =  o, 

/''f  (f;  +  xGT)  +  rCJ';. + xg;)*i: = o. 

B7  Integration  bj  parts  either  of  these  equations  givea 

{F+\G)'^-£lF+\G)'^  =  0;  (0) 

the  rule  is  justified,  and  will  be  applied  to  an  example. 

Required  the  curve  wbicb,  when  revolved  about  an  axis,  will  generate  a  given 
volume  of  revolution  bounded  by  the  least  surface.   The  integrals  are 

I  =  2w /"'iris.min.,        J  =  x  /"VdJ!,  const. 
Make  T^'drfs  +  Xi«l)min.     or      f\{yda  +  \v*dx)  =  0. 


<>{■ 


xd(i-»)-d£ 
0    or    ds^d 


^) +  .,(.!.- 


'  Tbe  second  method  of  compatatUoii  has  been  lued  and  the  vanishing  InUgrated 
t«nni  have  been  dlMudod.  Ilw  Stat  •qiutlon  it  riiDpleM  to  Integnta. 


Hm  vartables  are  separated,  but  the  integration  cannot  be  ciecutpd  in  t 
eiemenlnr]'  (unctiuns.    If,  however,  mie  of   tlie  end-poiut^  ib  >.>[i  iliu  x-a 
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values  Zq,  0,  y^  or  x^,  0,  y[  must  satisfy  the  equation  and,  as  no  tenn  of  the  equa- 
tion can  become  infinite,  c^  must  vanish.  The  integration  may  then  be  performed. 

^^      =dx,        l-XV  =  X«{«-c,)«    or    («-c,)«  +  y«  =  l. 


In  this  special  case  the  curve  is  a  circle.  The  constants  Ci  and  X  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  other  point  (x^,  y^)  through  which  the  curve  passes  and  from  the 
value  of  J  =  V ;  the  equations  will  also  determine  the  abeciaaa  z^  of  the  point  on 
the  axis.  It  is  simpler  to  suppose  x^  =  0  and  leave  x^  to  be  determined.  With  thii 
procedure  the  equations  are 


and  Xj  =  ,r-i[(8«  +  V9c»  +  ir«yf)i  +  (Sv -  V9««  + w«y/)i]. 


1.  Show  that  (a)  the  minimum  line  from  one  curve  to  another  in  theplane  ii 
their  common  normal ;  (/3)  if  the  ends  of  the  catenary  which  generates  the  mini- 
mum surface  of  revolution  are  constrained  to  lie  on  two  curves,  the  cateoaiy  shall 
be  perpendicular  to  the  curves ;  (7)  the  brachistochrone  from  a  fixed  imint  to  a 
curve  is  the  cycloid  which  cuts  the  curve  orthogonally. 

2.  Generalize  to  show  that  if  the  end-points  of  the  curve  which  makes  any  inte- 
gral of  the  form  fF(x,  y)d8  tk  maximum  or  a  minimum  are  variable  upon  two 
curves,  the  solution  shall  cut  the  curves  orthogonally. 

3.  Show  that  if  the  integrand  ^(x,  v,  dx,  dy^  x^)  depends  on  the  limit  X|,  the 
condition  for  the  limit  B  becomes    *ijcto  -f-  *d,iy  +  to  T    ♦'  T  =  0. 

4.  Show  that  the  cycloid  which  is  the  brachistochrone  from  a  point  A^  con- 
strained to  lie  on  one  curve  r^,  to  another  curve  r^  must  leave  r^  at  the  point  A 
where  the  tangent  to  r^  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  r^  at  the  point  of  arrival. 

5.  Prove  that  the  curve  of  given  length  which  generates  the  minimum  surface 
of  revolution  is  still  the  catenary. 

6.  If  the  area  under  a  curve  of  given  length  is  to  be  a  maximum  or  minJmnm, 
the  curve  must  be  a  circular  arc  connecting  the  two  points. 

7.  In  polar  coordinates  the  sectorial  area  bounded  by  a  curve  of  given  length  If 
a  maximum  or  minimum  when  the  curve  is  a  circle. 

8.  A  curve  of  given  length  generates  a  maximum  or  minimum  vcdnme  of 
revolution.  The  elastic  curve 


R  =  ^ — -^  = or    dx  = 


y"  2y  Vx«-(y«-Ci)« 
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» 

9.  A  chain  \i*v  in  a  central  field  of  force  of  which  the  potential  per  unit  mass  is 
V{r),  If  the  constant  density  of  the  chain  is  p,  show  that  the  form  of  the  curve  is 

0  +  c,  = 


dr 


(/>F+X)«r«-1]* 

10.  Discuss  the  reciprocity  of  I  and  J,  that  is,  the  questions  of  making  I  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  when  J  is  fixed,  and  of  making  J  a  minimum  or  maximum  when 
/  is  fixed. 

11.  A  solid  of  revolution  of  given  mass  and  uniform  density  exerts  a  maximum 
attraction  on  a  point  at  its  axis.  Arut,  2  X(2'  +  ^)3  4-  x  =  0,  if  the  point  is  at  the 
origin. 

159.  Some  generalizations.   Suppose  that  an  integral 

XB  pB 

P{^y  y>  y',  «,«',••  0^  =  /  *(^'  ^»  y»  ^y»  Zidz," .)    (10) 

(of  which  the  integrand  contains  two  or  more  dependent  variables 
y,  «,  •  •  •  and  their  derivatives  y\  «',•••  with  respect  to  the  independent 
variable  x,  or  in  the  symmetrical  form  contains  three  or  more  variables 
and  their  differentials)  were  to  be  made  a  maximum  or  minimum.  In 
case  there  is  only  one  additional  variable,  the  problem  still  has  a  geo- 
metric interpretation,  namely,  to  find 

a  curve  in  space,  which  will  make  the  value  of  the  integral  greater  or 
less  than  all  neighboring  curves.  A  slight  modification  of  the  previous 
reasoning  will  show  that  necessary  conditions  are 


K-4-K^^    and    F','-4'K='^ 
^      dx    ^  '      dx    '^  (11) 

or       *;~cZ*i,  =  o,      *;-rf*;^=:0,      *;-rf*i^  =  o, 


where  of  the  last  three  conditions  only  two  are  independent.  Each  of 
(11)  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  and  the  solution  of 
the  two  simultaneous  equations  will  be  a  family  of  curves  in  space 
dependent  on  four  arbitrary  constants  of  integration  which  may  be  so 
determined  that  one  curve  of  the  family  shall  pass  through  the  end- 
points  A  and  B. 

Instead  of  following  the  previous  method  to  establish  these  facts,  an 
older  and  perhaps  less  accurate  method  will  be  used.  Let  the  varied 
values  of  y,  z,  y\  z\  be  denoted  by 

y  +  hy,    «4-&,    y'  +  Sy,    «'  +  &',     8y'  =  (8i^)',     &'  =  (&)'. 
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The  difference  between  the  integral  along  the  two  curTes  is 

A/  =  f\F(x,  y  -h  8y,  y'  +  8y',  «  +  &,«'  +  ««')-  F(x,  y,  y',  «,  «')]<fe 

=  C'^dkFdx  =  r  *(F;8y  +  F'^y'  4-  i^;&;  +  F'Jiz')dx  +  •  •  •, 

where  F  has  been  expanded  by  Taylor's  Formula*  for  the  four  variables 

y,  y\  Zy  z*  which  are  varied,  and  **  H "  refers  to  the  remainder  or  the 

subsequent  terms  in  the  development  which  contain  the  higher  powers 
of  8y,  8y',  8«,  hz\ 

For  sufficiently  small  values  of  the  variations  the  terms  of  higher 
order  may  be  neglected.  Then  if  A/  is  to  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive for  all  small  variations,  the  terms  of  the  first  order  which  change 
in  sign  when  the  signs  of  the  variations  are  reversed  must  vanish  and 
the  condition  becomes 

r  Vr%  +  F'^y'  4-  F'J&z  +  F'Jz')dx  =  f'iFdx  =  0.         (12) 
Integrate  by  parts  and  discard  the  integrated  terms.   Then 

*  In  the  simpler  case  of  §  155  this  fonnal  development  would  run  as 
and  with  the  expansion  A/  =  d/  +  --  W  +  —  ^/H-  •  •  •  it  would  appear  that 

iS!  «5! 

6I^f'\F^y  +  F'^if')dx,       m=r\F'^'^i]/^  +  2F^y6y'  +  F';,^^)dz, 

W  =  r  '*(/'^'«y«  +  3  F'^^\/^y^  +  3  Fl^ydu'*  +  F^dy''^)dz,  •  •  • . 

The  terms  d/,  ^/,  8*/,  •  •  •  are  called  thefirttty  geoond,  third,  •  •  •  variaiUms  of  the  inte|^ 
/  in  the  case  of  fixed  limits.  The  condition  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  then  becomes 
SI  =  0,  just  as  (fjgr  =  0  is  the  condition  in  the  case  of  g  (z).  In  the  case  of  Tariable  limits 
there  are  some  modifications  appropriate  to  the  limits.  This  method  of  procedure  sag' 
gests  the  reason  that  Sx,  8y  are  frequently  to  be  treated  exactly  as  differentials.  It  also 
suggests  that  S^I  >  0  and  ^/  <  0  would  be  criteria  for  distingruishing  between  maxima 
and  minima.  The  same  results  can  be  had  by  differentiating  (1')  repeatedly  under  the 
sign  and  expanding  I  (a)  into  series;  in  fact,  d/=  /'(O),  ^/=  /''(O),  •  •  • .  No  emphasis 

has  been  laid  in  the  text  on  the  suggestive  relations  dl=  fdFdx  for  fixed  limits  or 
d/s=  j  d^  for  variable  limits  (variable  in  z,  y,  but  not  in  <)  because  only  the  most  ele- 
mentary results  were  desired,  and  the  treatment  given  has  some  advantages  as  to 
modernity. 
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As  Sy  and  iz  are  arbitrary,  either  may  in  particular  be  taken  equal  to 
0  while  the  other  is  assigned  the  same  sign  as  its  coefficient  in  the 
parenthesis ;  and  hence  the  integral  would  not  vanish  unless  that  coeffi- 
cient vanished.  Hence  the  conditions  (11)  are  derived,  and  it  is  seen 
that  there  would  be  precisely  similar  conditions,  one  for  each  variable 
i/fZy'*  'y  no  matter  how  many  variables  might  occur  in  the  integrand. 

Without  going  at  all  into  the  matter  of  proof  it  will  be  stated  as  a 
fact  that  the  condition  for  the  maximum  or  minimum  of 

/  *(ar,  dxy  y,  rfy,  «,<&,...)     is       I  8*  =  0, 

which  may  be  transformed  into  the  set  of  differential  equations 

of  which  any  one  may  be  discarded  as  dependent  on  the  rest ;  and 
*i,&c  +  ^dM  +  *i,S«  H =  0,        at  ^  and  at  5, 

where  the  variations  are  to  be  interpreted  as  differentials  along  the  loci 
upon  which  A  and  B  are  constrained  to  lie. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  variables  in  the  integrand  of  an  inte- 
gral which  is  to  be  made  a  maximum  or  minimum  are  connected  by  an 
equation.   For  instance 


/ 


*(x,  dXy  y,  dj/,  Zy  dz)  min.,         5  (a?,  y,  z)  =  0.  (14) 

It  is  possible  to  eliminate  one  of  the  variables  and  its  differential  by 
means  of  5  =  0  and  proceed  as  before ;  but  it  is  usually  better  to 
introduce  an  undetermined  multiplier  (§§  58,  61).     From 

Sixy  y,  «)  =  0    follows    S^Jix  +  S'fiy  +  -Si&t  =  0 

if  the  variations  be  treated  as  differentials.   Hence  if 


/ 


[(*;  -  rf*i,)fa  +  (*;  -  dfb'^,)hy  +  (*;  -  rf*i.)&]  =  o, 


[(*;  -  <i*i.  +  xs;)8aj  +  (♦;  -  rf*i,  +  xs;)8y 

+  (*:  -  d*i,  +  xs;)?*]  =  0 

DO  matter  what  the  value  of  X.  Let  the  value  of  X  be  so  chosea  as  to 
annul  the  coefficient  of  Zx.  Then  as  the  two  remaining  variations  are 
independent,  the  same  reasoning  as  above  will  cause  the  coefficients  of 
ix  and  hy  to  vanish  and 

♦;  -  rf*ix + xs;  =  0,  *;  -  rf*;,  +  X5;  =  0,  ♦;  -  <i*i, + xs;  =  o  (16) 


jdx 
u  — 

d^ 

<i^ 

ds 

ds 

dt 

s: 

-s; 

s: 
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will  hold.  These  equations,  taken  with  S  =0,  will  determine  y  and  » 
as  functions  of  x  and  also  incidentally  will  fix  X. 

Consider  the  problem  of  determining  the  shortest  lines  upon  a  surface 
S(x,  y,  z)  =  0.   These  lines  are  called   the  geodesies.   Then 

/'^        .      dxhi  +  dyiy '\- dxhz\       r\  .dx  ^     .    .dy  ^     .    .dz^^    ,.^. 

rf^4-X5;  =  rf^4-X5;  =  rf^4-X5;  =  0,    and 
ds  ds  *         ds 

In  the  last  set  of  equations  X  has  been  eliminated  and  the  equations, 
taken  with  5  =  0,  may  be  regarded  as  the  differential  equations  of  the 
geodesies.  The  denominators  are  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  numei*ators  are  the  components  of 
the  differential  of  the  unit  tangent  to  the  curve  and  are  therefore  pro- 
portional to  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  curve  in  its  oscu- 
lating plane.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  osculating  plane  of  a  geodesic 
curve  contains  the  normal  to  the  surface. 

The  integrated  terms  dx8x  +  dydy  +  dzdz  =  0  show  that  the  least  geodesic  which 
connects  two  curves  on  the  surface  will  cut  both  curves  orthogonally.  These  terms 
will  also  sufiBce  to  prove  a  number  of  interesting  theorems  which  establish  an  analogy 
between  geodesies  on  a  surface  and  straight  lines  in  a  plane.  For  instance :  The 
locus  of  points  whose  geodesic  distance  from  a  fixed  point  is  constant  (a  geodesic 
circle)  cuts  the  geodesic  lines  orthogonally.  To  see  this  write 

Jds  =  const.,     A  f  d8  =  0y     d  f  d8  =  0,      f  dd8  =  0  =  dxSx  +  dydy  +  dz6z 
o  *fo  Jo  Jo 

The  integral  in  (16)  drops  out  because  taken  along  a  geodesic.  This  final  equality 
establishes  the  perpendicularity  of  the  lines.  The  fact  also  follows  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  geodesic  circle  and  its  center  can  be  regarded  as  two  curves  between 
which  the  shortest  distance  is  the  distance  measured  along  any  of  the  geodesic 
radii,  and  that  the  radii  must  therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  curve. 

160.  The  most  fundamental  and  important  single  theorem  of  mathe- 
matical physics  is  Hamilton's  Principle,  which  is  expressed  by  means 
of  the  calculus  of  variations  and  affords  a  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition for  studying  the  elements  of  this  subject.  Let  T  be  the  kinetic 
energy  of  any  dynamical  system.  Let  JC,-,  F^,  Z,  be  the  forces  which 
act  at  any  point  a,,  y,.,  «,.  of  the  system,  and  let  Sa:,,  8y,-,  &«,•  represent 
displacements  of  that  point.    Then  the  work  is 
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Hamilton's  Principle  states  that  the  time  integral 

C  \hT  +lW)dt^  C\hT^^  {Xhx  +  ySy  4-  Ziz)-] dt^zO     (17) 

vanishes  for  the  actual  motion  of  the  system.  If  in  particular  there  is 
a  potential  function  7,  then  iW=  —  hV  and 

r'8(r-7)rf<  =  8  r*(r~  F)rf<  =  0,  (IT*) 

and  the  time  integral  of  the  difference  between  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  is  a  maximum  or  m,inimum  for  the  actual  motion  of  the  system 
as  compared  with  any  neighboring  motion. 

Suppose  that  the  position  of  a  system  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  n  independ- 
ent variables  or  coordinates  9|f  9],  •  *  *,  ^n*  Let  the  kinetic  enei^  be  expressed  as 

r=  2^  1  w>»«f  -fl^dm  =  T(q^,  q^,  • . .,  g,,  ij,  4,,  •  • .,  4,), 

a  function  of  the  coordinates  and  their  derivatives  with  respect  to  the  time.  Let 
the  work  done  by  displacing  the  single  coordinate  ^r  be  d  ]K  =  Qr^n  so  that  the  total 
work,  in  view  of  the  independence  of  the  coordinates,  is  Qi39i+  Q2^s+  *  *  *  +  Q^<^ii* 
Then 

+ . . .  +  r^^ag,  +  QiSgi  +  Qjag,  +  •  -  +  (a.ag,)de. 

Perform  the  usual  integration  by  parts  and  discard  the  integrated  terms  which 
vanish  at  the  limits  <  =  f q  and  (  =  i^.  Then 

In  view  of  the  independence  of  the  variations  ^9^,  dg,,  •  •  •,  iqn^ 

These  are  the  Lagrangian  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  dynamical  system.*  If 
there  is  a  potential  function  F  (g^,  g,* ' "«  9«)t  ^^®^  ^7  definition 

O    --—  O   =z^—  0=-—         ^zz  —  z=         =  —  =  0 

*"     a^i'     ^^     ag,'      "'     ^""    ag/     e4i~ag,    '"     a^,"  * 

_  d  dL      dL      ^     d  dL      dL      ^  d  dL      BL      ^      ^      -      ^ 

Hence     — — =  0,    --— =0,    •••,    — =  0,     L=  r—  V. 

dtdq^      dq^  dtdq^      dq^        '  '     dt  dqn      dqn 

The  equations  of  motion  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  function  X,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  kinetic  energy  T  and  potential  function  V,  By 

*  Compare  Ex.  19,  p.  112,  for  a  deduction  of  (18)  by  transformation. 
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comparing  the  equations  with  (17^  it  is  seen  that  the  dynamics  of  a  system  which 
may  be  specified  by  n  coordinates,  and  which  has  a  potential  function,  may  be  stated 

as  the  problem  of  rendering  the  integral  jLdi  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  both  the 

kinetic  energy  T  and  potential  function  V  may  contain  the  time  t  without  chang- 
ing the  results. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  derive  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  lamina 
lying  in  a  plane  and  acted  upon  by  any  forces  in  the  plane.  Select  as  coordinates 
the  ordinary  coordinates  (2,  y)  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  angle  ^  through 
which  the  lamina  may  turn  about  its  center  of  gravity.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
lamina  (p.  318)  will  then  be  the  stun  \Mt^  +  llta^.  Now  if  the  lamina  be  moved  a 
distance  dx  to  the  right,  the  work  done  by  the  forces  will  be  XSx,  where  X  de- 
notes the  sum  of  all  the  components  of  force  along  the  z-axis  no  matter  at  what 
points  they  act.  In  like  manner  Ydy  will  be  the  work  for  a  displacement  8y.  Sup- 
pose next  that  the  lamina  is  rotated  about  its  center  of  gravity  through  the  angle 
d0 ;  the  actual  displacement  of  any  point  is  rd0  where  r  is  its  distance  from  the 
center  of  gravity.  The  work  of  any  force  will  then  be  Rrd^  where  R  is  the  com- 
ponent of  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  radius  r ;  but  JRr  =  ^  is  the  moment  of 
the  force  about  the  center  of  gravity.   Hence 

r=  1  Jf  (±«  +  y2)  +  J/^a,        8W=X8x  +  Ydy  +  «d0 

and  M^  =  X,        M^=Y,        1^  =  *, 

dfi         '  d^         '  di^        ' 

by  substitution  in  (18),  are  the  desired  equations,  where  X  and  Y  are  the  (o(aI 
components  along  the  axis  and  ^  is  the  total  moment  about  the  center  of  gravity. 
A  particle  glides  without  friction  on  the  interior  of  an  inverted  cone  of  revo- 
lution ;  determine  the  motion.  Choose  the  distance  r  of  the  particle  from  the  ver- 
tex and  the  meridional  angle  0  as  the  two  coordinates.  If  /  be  the  sine  of  the 
angle  between  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  the  elements,  then  dt^  =  dr^  '\-  i*JNi4^  and 
c*  =  #^  +  r^P^*.  The  pressure  of  the  cone  against  the  particle  does  no  work ;  it  is 
normal  to  the  motion.   For  a  change  d0  gravity  does  no  work ;  for  a  change  dr  it 

does  work  to  the  amount  —  mg  Vl  —  /^?r.   Hence 


r=}m(f»  +  r2p0a),         «>r  =  - m^yVl  - /«ar    or     V  =  mgVl  -  Pr, 


Then        ^-rP(^y=-,Vrn«,        l(^/.^\  =  0 
(tt«  \dt/  ^  '        dl\       dtj 


or    f^^  =  C. 


dt 
The  remaining  integrations  cannot  all  be  effected  in  terms  of  elementary  functions. 

161.  Suppose  the  double  integral 


=// 


dz  dz 

extended  over  a  certain  area  of  the  ary-plane  were  to  be  made  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  by  a  surface  «  =  «(a?,  y),  which  shall  pass  through  a 
given  curve  upon  the  cylinder  which  stands  upon  the  bounding  curve 
of  the  area.    This  problem  is  analogous  to  the  problem  of  §  155  with 
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fixed  limits ;  the  procedure  for  finding  the  partial  differential  equation 
which  z  shall  satisfy  is  also  analogous.   Set 

fhpdxdy  =  ff(F:&^  +  Flip  +  F'fiq)  dxdy  =  0. 
Write  8p  ~  -^  »  87  =  -tt-  and  integrate  by  parts. 

The  limits  A  and  B  for  which  the  first  term  is  taken  are  points  upon 
the  bounding  contour  of  the  area,  and  8«  =  0  for  A  and  B  by  virtue  of  the 
assumption  that  the  surface  is  to  pass  through  a  fixed  curve  above 
that  contour.  The  integi*ation  of  the  term  in  iq  is  similar.  Hence  the 
condition  becomes 

—  -  —  —  -  —  —  =  0  (20 

dx       dx  dp      dy  dq         '  ^      ^ 

by  the  familiar  reasoning.   The  total  differentiations  give 

f:  -  f;;  -  F^;  -  F^  -  F:;,q  -  F'^r  -  2  f;;;^  -  F^  =  0. 

The  stock  illustration  introduced  at  this  point  is  the  minimum  surface, 
that  is,  the  surface  which  spans  a  given  contour  with  the  least  area  and 
which  is  physically  represented  by  a  soap  film.  The  real  use,  however, 
of  the  theory  is  in  connection  with  Hamilton's  Principle.  To  study  the 
motion  of  a  chain  hung  up  and  allowed  to  vibrate,  or  of  a  piano  wire 
stretched  between  two  points,  compute  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
and  apply  Hamilton's  Principle.  Js  th^  motiojit  ^  a,  vibirating  elastic 
body  to  be  investigated  ?  Apply  Hamilton's  Principle.  And  so  in 
electrodynamics.  In  fact,  with  the  very  founSatioris  of  mechanics  some- 
times in  doubt  owing  to  mofiern  ideas  on  |?lect;ricity,  the  one  refuge  of 
many  theorists  is  Hamilton's  Principle.  Two  problems  will  be  worked 
in  detail  to  exhibit  the  method. 

Let  a  uniform  chain  of  density  p  and  length  I  be  suspended  by  one  extremity 
and  caused  to  execute  smblt  oscillations  in  a  vertical  plane.  At  any  time  the  shape 
of  the  curve  lay  =  y  (2),  and  y  =  y(x,  t)  will  be  taken  to  represent  the  shape  of  the 
curve  at  all  times.  Let  y'  =  dy/dz  and  p  =  dy/dtn  As  the  oscillations  are  small, 
the  chain  will  rise  only  slightly  and  the  main  part  of  the  kinetic  enei^  will  be  in 
the  whipping  motion  from  side  to  side  ;  the  assumption  dx  =  ds  may  be  made  and 
the  kinetic  energy  may  be  taken  as 
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to  wpote,fork  ■  ■iiiiimiij  Hi  iKili  Ifci 
i5^  nrnt  in  the  center  fl€  gnvxty  doe  to  the  hmdiiig  <rf  the  ckam.  Let  1  be  the 
ihortcaMid  length.  Tbe  poatioii  fl€  the  eester  q€  gia>itj  ie 


Here  4t  =  VI  -f  |<9tfc  hae  heen  ezpaoided  and  in—  hig^her  ikam  §<*  hav« 


pnnrided  X  be  bow  xeplaoed  in  F  br  Z  vhkh  diffen  but  eUghtly  fioi  it. 

HuuhoD'e  Prindide  eutes  that  (21^  mam  be  a  MTiif  or  liniiia  and  the 
iaUagraiid  it  d  pnami^  the  f orai  (19)  except  for  a  dna^e  fl€ 


Tbe  chinpp  of  Taziable  /  ^  x  =  ■*.  viiich  btin^  the  onpm  to  the  end  <rf  the  ^ain 
aod  imeiata  the  direction  of  the  axia.  girea  the  dilleRBtial  equation 


^  +  i^  =  *^    or    ?:^+i_  +  l^P  =  «    if    y  =  P(«) 
da*      mlm     g  SP  da*      « da        ^ 

As  the  equation  is  a  partial  differentia]  equation  tbe  imal  device  of  niiUng  the 
dependent  rariaUe  as  tbe  piodiict  of  two  functions  and  tzring  for  a  special  type 
of  aointion  has  been  uaed  (f  IM^.  Tbe  equation  in  P  is  a  Beanl  eqnatlon  (i  107) 
of  wbicb  one  aolmion  P(«|  =  jIJ^ (Say' 1«)  is  finite  at  the  ongin  «  =  t,  vbiie  the 
other  is  infinite  and  must  be  diacaxded  as  not  repsnaenting  poanbic 


jfiz^  U  =  AJ^a mf'imitxmmL    with    y(I.  0  =  ^/•<2a9'iH)  =  # 

ms  the  condition  that  the  chain  riiall  be  tied  at  tbe  origittal  origiB,  is  a  poadbic 
BKKle  of  motion  for  tbe  chain  and  consists  of  vbipptng  back  and  forth  in  the 
odic  time  Sv/a.   Tbe  condition  J^<2a9~M|  =  0  limits  a  to  one  of  an  iBfinU^ 
of  Taloea  obtained  from  the  roots  of  J^ 

Let  there  be  found  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  medium  in  which 


aie  the  kinetic  and  potential  enerfiea.  where  A  and  B  are  constanta  aad 
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are  relations  connecting/,  g,  h  with  the  displacements  {,  iy,  j"  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z. 
Then 

ffff^^i'^ i/^-^^  +  h-  \^{P  +  (^*  +  h^^dxdydzdl  =  0  (22) 

13  the  expression  of  Hamilton's  Principle.  These  integrals  are  more  general  than 
(19),  for  there  are  three  dependent  variables  {,  iy,  ^  and  four  independent  variables 
2,  y,  z,  t  of  which  they  are  functions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  apply  the  method 
of  variations  directly. 

After  taking  the  variations  an  integration  by  parts  will  be  applied  to  the  varia- 
tion of  each  derivative  and  the  integrated  terms  will  be  discarded. 

////'  M  ({•  +  'i"  +  r^dwly<fe(tt  =  ffff^  m  +  ^»^  +  f«ftdxdyd«tt 

=  -  ffff^  (^^  +  ^«i?  +  mdxdydzdt. 
ffff^i  5(/«  +  flr«  +  h*)dxdydzdt  =  ffff^if^f+  9^  +  hZh)dxdvdzdl 

=////f,[C-S)*'(S-S)**(S-f)]"^ 
=-////f,[(S-S)«^(M)-<-2)«-]«^- 

After  substitution  in  (22)  the  coefficients  of  d(,  diy,  dj"  may  be  severally  equated  to 
zero  because  d(,  dij,  d^  are  each  arbitrary.   Hence  the  equations 

at>  Vay    a«/  u^  \az    ax/  .ae«         \dx    by) 

With  the  proper  determination  of  A  and  £  and  the  proper  interpretation  of  (,  iy,  f; 
/,  9,  A,  these  are  the  equations  of  electromagnetism  for  the  free  ether. 


1.  Show  that  the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  line  in  space  and  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  curves  or  surfaces  will  be  normal  to  both. 

2.  If  at  each  point  of  a  curve  on  a  surface  a  geodesic  be  erected  perpendicular 
to  the  curve,  the  locus  of  its  extremity  is  perpendicular  to  the  geodesic. 

3.  With  any  two  points  of  a  surface  as  foci  construct  a  geodesic  ellipse  by  tak- 
ing the  distances  FP  +  F'P  =  2  a  along  the  geodesies.  Show  that  the  tangent  to 
the  ellipse  is  equally  inclined  to  the  two  geodesic  focal  radii. 

4.  Extend  Ex.  2,  p.  408,  to  space.   If   /     F(x,  y,  2)d8  =  const.,  show  that  the 

Jo 
locus  of  P  is  a  surface  normal  to  the  radii,  provided  the  radii  be  curves  which 

make  the  integral  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

5.  Obtain  the  polar  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  plane. 

6.  Find  the  polar  equations  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  space. 

7.  A  particle  glides  down  a  helicoid  (2  =  ik^  in  cylindrical  co5rdinates).  Find 
the  equations  of  motion  in  (r,  0),  (r,  z),  or  (z,  0),  and  carry  the  integration  as  fai 
as  possible  toward  expressing  the  position  as  a  function  of  the  time. 
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8.  If  z  =  oz*  +  ^^  +  • '  • ,  with  a  >  0,  6  >  0,  18  the  Maclaarin  eTjmimkm  of  & 
surface  tangent  to  the  plane  z  =  0  at  (0,  0),  find  and  aolye  the  equalioiia  for  the 
motion  of  a  particle  gliding  about  on  the  surface  and  remaining  near  tlie  origin. 

9.  Show  that  r (1  +  9^  +  t(l  +  p>)  —  2pq$  =  0  is  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion of  a  minimum  surface  ;  test  the  heliooid. 

10.  If  p  and  8  are  the  density  and  tension  in  a  uniform  piano  wire,  diow  that 
the  approximate  expressions  for  the  Icinetic  and  potential  eneigies  are 

Obtain  the  differential  equation  of  the  motion  and  try  for  solutions  y  =  P(x)  cos  nL 

11.  If  (,  %  ^are  the  displacements  in  a  uniform  elastic  medium,  and 

dx  dy  dz  W      az/  \dz     bz}  \bz     tyl 

are  six  combinations  of  the  nine  possible  first  partial  deriyatives,  it  is  aasumed  that 
V  =  jjjFdxdydz,  where  Fis  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  a,  ft,  c,/,  g.  A, 
with  constant  coefficients.   Establish  the  equations  of  the  motion  of  the  medium. 

^__^    ^     a^F         s^ei^F     ^F     a«y 

^dt^^dzda     dydh     dzdg*       ^  dfi  "  dxdh     dydb     9zilf' 

12.  Establish  the  conditions  (11)  by  the  method  of  the  text  in  §  166. 

13.  By  the  method  of  §  169  and  footnote  establish  the  conditions  at  the  end 
points  for  a  minimum  of  fF{z,  y,  /)dx  in  terms  of  F  instead  of  ^. 

14.  Prove  Stokes's  Formula  /  =   TF-dr  =  CCvxF*dS  of  p.  846  by  the  calculus 

of  variations  along  the  following  lines :  First  compute  the  variation  of  /  on  pass- 
ing from  one  closed  curve  to  a  neighboring  (larger)  one. 

«7  =  «  r  F^r  =  f  (dV^dr  -  dF.ar)  +  f  d  (F.ar)  =  f  (VxF).(«rxdr),     . 

where  the  integral  of  d(F*dr)  vanishes.  Second  interpret  the  last  expression  as 
the  integral  of  VxF*dS  over  the  ring  formed  by  one  position  of  the  closed  curve 
and  a  neighboring  position.  Finally  sum  up  the  variations  81  which  thus  arise  on 
passing  through  a  succession  of  closed  curves  expanding  from  a  point  to  final  coin- 
cidence with  the  given  closed  curve. 

15.  In  case  the  integrand  contains  y^'  show  by  successive  integrations  by 
parts  that 

./;v,„,^.^.=[r...r..-f:-.]>/;(r-f:.^-) 

?F  aF  dF 

whore  r=  — ,        r'  =  — .        Y''  =  —  f       ^^9y, 

by  dy"  ay" 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
INFIHITB  SBRIES 
162.  Convergence  or  divergence  of  series.*  Let  a  series 

u^u^  +  u^  +  u^-] h  w,_i  +  w, H ,  (1) 


X 


0 

the  terms  of  which  are  constant  but  infinite  in  number,  be  given.  Let  the 
sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  be  written 

Sn  =  %  +  «i  +  «a  H h  w— 1  =  ^u.  (2) 

Then  -Sf,, 'S,,'^,,...,  A^„5.+i,  ...  ' 

form  a  definite  suite  of  niunbers  which  maj/  approach  a  definite  limit 
lim  S^  =  S  when  n  becomes  infinite.  In  this  case  the  series  is  said  to 
converge  to  the  value  S,  and  S,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  terms,  is  called  the  sum  of  the  series.  Or  S^  may  not  approach  a  limit 
when  n  becomes  infinite,  either  because  the  values  of  S^  become  infinite 
or  because,  though  remaining  finite,  they  oscillate  about  and  fail  to 
settle  down  and  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  a  definite  value.  In  these 
cases  the  series  is  said  to  diverge. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  a  series  converge  is  that  a 
value  of  n  may  be  found  so  large  that  the  numerical  value  of  S^^^  —  S^ 
shall  be  less  than  any  assigned  value  for  every  value  of  p,  (See  §21, 
Theorem  3,  and  compare  p.  356.)  A  sufficient  condition  that  a  series 
diverge  is  that  the  terms  u^  do  not  approach  the  limit  0  when  n  becomes 
infinite.  For  if  there  are  always  terras  numerically  as  great  as  some 
number  r  no  matter  how  far  one  goes  out  in  the  series,  there  must 
always  be  successive  values  of  S^  which  differ  by  as  much  as  r  no 
matter  how  large  n,  and  hence  the  values  of  S^  cannot  possibly  settle 
down  and  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  some  definite  limiting  value  S, 

*  It  will  be  useful  to  read  over  Chap.  II»  $$  18-22,  and  Exercises.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  compare  many  of  the  results  for  infiuite  series  with  the  correqiondiDg  results  for 
iBfluite  integrals  (Chap.  XIII). 
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A  series  in  which  the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  is 
called  an  alternating  series.  An  alternating  series  in  which  the  terms 
approa/ih  0  as  a  limit  when  n  becomes  infinite,  each  term  being  less  than 
its  predecessor^  wHl  converge  and  the  difference  between  the  sum  S  of  the 
series  and  the  sum  5.  of  the  first  n  terms  is  less  than  the  next  term  u^. 
This  follows  (p.  39,  Ex.  3)  from  the  fact  that  1 5,+,  -  -Sf,!  <  «.  and  m,  ^  0. 

For  example,  consider  the  alternating  series 

1  —  x»  +  2jc*  —  8a5«  +  . . .  +  (—  l)»nx««  +  • . . . 

U  |x|  ^  1,  the  individual  terms  in  the  series  do  not  approach  0  as  n  becomes  infinite 
and  the  series  diverges.  If  |2|  <  1,  the  individual  terms  do  approach  0 ;  for 

lim  nx«»  =  lim  -5-  =  lim ^ =  0. 

And  for  sufficiently  large*  values  of  n  the  successive  terms  decrease  in  magnitude 

since                                                             n  —  1  "* 

nx«»<(n  — l)x««-«    gives    >x*    or    n> 


n  1-x* 

Hence  the  series  is  seen  to  converge  for  any  value  of  x  numerically  less  than  unity 
and  to  diverge  for  all  other  values. 

The  Comparison  Test.  If  the  terms  of  a  series  are  all  positive  (or  all 
negative)  and  each  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  corresponding  term 
of  a  series  of  positive  terms  which  is  known  to  converge,  the  series  con- 
verges and  the  difference  S  —  S^  is  less  than  the  corresponding  difference 
for  the  series  known  to  converge.    (Cf.  p.  355.)    Let 

Wo  +  «i  +  «a  H h  W|»-i  +  w«  H 

and  ^  +  wj  -f  «<i  +  •  •  •  -f  «»  -I  +  t*i  H —  • 

be  respectively  the  given  series  and  the  series  known  to  converge. 
Since  the  terms  of  the  first  are  less  than  those  of  the  second, 

Sn^p  -  s^  =  «»  +  •••  +  w»+p-i  <<  +  •••  +  <+p-i  =  'S;+,  -  -s;. 

Now  as  the  second  quantity  -S^+p  —  -S^  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired, 
so  can  the  first  quantity  S^^^  —  S.,  which  is  less ;  and  the  series  must 
converge.   The  remainders 

iJ,  =  5  -  5,  =  tt,  +  w,  ^.i  +  . . .  =  2)  «, 


n 


if;  =  5'-  s;  =  <  +  «;^,  + ...  =^m' 

n 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  behavior  of  a  series  near  its  beginning  is  of  no 
sequence  in  regard  to  its  convergence  or  divergence ;  the  first  N  terms  may  be  added 
and  considered  as  a  finite  sum  Sy  and  the  series  may  be  written  as  5jy  +  uy  +  v jf  ^.i  +  •  •  • ; 

11  is  the  properties  of  uy  +  uy^i  H which  are  important,  that  is,  the  ultimate  behayiof 

of  the  series. 
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clearly  satisfy  the  stated  relation  R^  <  R'^.    The  series  which  is  most 
frequently  used  for  comparison  with  a  given  series  is  the  geometric, 


a  +  ar  +  ar^  +  at*  + 


1  — r 


0  <  r  <  1, 


(3) 


which  is  known  to  converge  for  all  values  of  r  less  than  1. 

For  example,  consider  the  series 

1 


and 


^  +  ^  +  ^^8  +  2.8.4 

2    2-2    a. 2. a 


nl 


2»-i 


Here,  after  the  first  two  terms  of  the  first  and  the  first  term  of  the  second,  each 
term  of  the  second  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  first.  Henoe  the 
first  series  converges  and  the  remainder  after  the  term  1/n !  is  less  than 


^'^^'^¥^1 


+  ...  =  _. 


A  better  estimate  of  the  remainder  after  the  term  1/n  1  may  be  had  by  comparing 
1        -        1        .  ...  1.1.  1 


i?.= 


(n  +  1) !      (n  +  2)  I 


with 


(n  +  l)I^(n  +  l)!(n  +  l) 


+  •••  = 


n\n 


163.  As  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  a  series  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, it  is  advisable  to  have  a  number  of  tests  for  the  convergence 
or  divergence  of  a  given  series.  The  test 
by  comparison  with  a  series  known  to  con- 
verge requires  that  at  least  a  few  types  of 
convergent  series  be  known.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  types  and  for  the  test 
of  many  series,  the  terms  of  which  are 
positive,  Cauchj/s  integral  test  is  usefuL 
Suppose  that  the  terms  of  the  series  are 
decreasing  and  that  a  function  /(n)  which  decreases  can  be  found  such 
that  II.  =zf(n).  Now  if  the  terms  u^  be  plotted  at  unit  intervals  along 
the  Ti^axis,  the  value  of  the  terms  may  be  interpreted  as  the  area  of 
certain  rectangles.  The  curve  y  ^f{n)  lies  above  the  rectangles  and 
the  area  under  the  curve  is 


Y 

[^ 

", 

D 

i     i 

\      %       4 

^ 

s 


f(n)dn  >  Wj,  +  w,  H h  «». 


w 


Hence  if  the  integral  converges  (which  in  practice  means  that  if 
ff(n)dn  =  F(n),     then     C  f(n)  =  F(oo)  -  F(l)  is  finite), 
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it  follows  that  the  series  must  converge.   For  indttoce,  if 

be  given,  then  w,  =/(^)  =  l/^>  and  from  the  integral  test 

provided  p  >  1,  Hence  the  series  converges  il  p  >  1.  This  series  is 
also  very  useful  for  comparison  with  others;  it  diverges  if  ^  ^  1 
(see  Ex.  8). 

The  Ratio  Test.  If  the  ratio  of  two  successive  terms  in  a  series  of  posi- 
tive terms  approaches  a  limit  which  is  less  than  1,  the  series  converges; 
if  the  ratio  approaches  a  limit  which  is  greater  than  one  or  if  the  ratio 
becomes  infinite,  the  series  .diverges.   That  is 

if  lim  -^^^  =  y  <  1,  the  series  converges, 

if  lim  -^^^  =  y'  >  1,  the  series  diverges. 

For  in  the  first  case,  as  the  ratio  approaches  a  limit  less  than  1,  it  must  be  pos- 
sible to  go  so  far  in  the  series  that  the  ratio  shall  be  as  near  to  7  <  1  as  desired, 
and  hence  shall  be  less  than  r  if  r  is  an  assigned  number  between  7  and  1.  Then 

lU+i  <  rUn,        u,  +  2  <  ru,  +1  <  r^Un,  •  •  • 

and  Un  +  u«+i  +  u«  +  2  +  •  •  •  <  u«(l  +  r  +  r«  +  ...)  =  u« 


1-r 


I'he  proof  of  the  divergence  when  u»+i/u«  becomes  infinite  or  approaches  a  limit 
greater  than  1  consists  in  noting  that  the  individual  terms  cannot  approach  0.  Note 
that  if  the  limit  of  the  ratio  is  1,  no  informalum  relative  to  the  convergence  or 
divergence  is  furnished  by  this  test. 

If  the  series  of  numerical  or  absolute  values 

of  the  terms  of  a  series  which  contains  positive  and  negative  terms 
converges,  the  series  converges  and  is  said  to  converge  absolutely.  For 
consider  the  two  sums 

Sn^p  -  -S^,  =  w,  H -h  w»+p_i     and    |i/,|  H +  |t*»+p.i|. 

The  first  is  surely  not  numerically  greater  than  the  second;  as  the 
second  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired,  so  can  the  first.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  given  series  must  converge.   The  converse  proposition 
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fchat  if  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  terms  converges,  then  the  series 
of  absolute  values  converges,  is  not  true. 

As  an  example  on  convergence  consider  the  binomial  series 

1.2  1.2. 3  1.2...n  ' 

where  \}^^  JJlH^^x^        \im\^  =  \x\. 

\Un\  n+1    '     "  —    \Un\  '     ' 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  limit  of  the  quotient  of  two  succeasiye  terms  in  the 
series  of  absolute  values  is  |2|.  This  is  less  than  1  for  values  of  x  numerically  less 
than  1,  and  hence  for  such  values  the  series  converges  and  converges  absolutely. 
(That  the  series  converges  for  positive  values  of  x  less  than  1  follows  from  the  fact 
that  for  values  of  n  greater  than  m  +  1  the  series  alternates  and  the  terms  approach 
0 ;  the  proof  above  holds  equally  for  negative  values.)  For  values  of  x  numerically 
greater  than  1  the  series  does  not  converge  absolutely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
\x\  >  1,  the  series  does  not  converge  at  all ;  for  as  the  ratio  of  successive  terms  ap- 
proaches a  limit  greater  than  unity,  the  individual  terms  cannot  approach  0.  For 
the  values  x  —  ±  I  the  test  fails  to  give  information.  The  conclusions  are  there- 
fore that  for  values  of  |z|<l  the  binomial  series  conveiges  absolutely,  for  values 
of  |2|>  1  it  diverges,  and  for  |2|  =  1  the  question  remains  doubtful. 

A  word  about  series  with  complex  terms.   Let 

^0  ■*■  ^1  ■*■  '*a  ■* f"  ^^-i  +  ^n-\ 

=  Uq  +  u[-\-  Ui-\ 1-  t/;_i  +  w;  H 

be  a  series  of  complex  terms.  The  sum  to  n  terms  is  S^  =  S'^-\-  iS'^, 
The  series  is  said  to  converge  if  S^  approaches  a  limit  when  n  becomes 
infinite.  If  the  complex  number  S^  is  to  approach  a  limit,  both  its  real 
part  iS^  and  the  coefficient  S'^  of  its  imaginary  part  must  approach  limits, 
and  hence  the  series  of  real  parts  and  the  series  of  imaginary  parts 
must  converge.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  take  n  so  large  that  for  any 
value  of  ^  the  simultaneous  inequalities 

|5;+p-5;i<ic  and  \s:^,-s:\<i€, 

where  c  is  any  assigned  number,  hold.   Therefore 

\s^^,  -  s,\  ^  \s:^^  -  s:\-\-\is:^,  -  is:\  <  c 

Hence  if  the  series  converges,  the  same  condition  holds  as  for  a  series 
of  real  terms.   Now  conversely  the  condition 

|Vp-5»|<c     implies     |5;^^-5;|<c,         |5;V,-5:|<c 

Hence  if  the  condition  holds,  the  two  real  series  converge  and  the  com- 
plex series  will  then  converge. 
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164.  As  Cauchy's  integral  test  is  not  easy  to  apply  except  in  simple  cases  and 
the  ratio  test  fails  when  the  limit  of  the  ratio  is  1,  other  sharper  tests  for  oonver- 
gence  or  divergence  are  sometimes  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  binomial  series 
when  2  =  ±  1.   Let  there  be  given  two  series  of  positive  terms 

"0  + tti  +  ••' +  w«  +  •••    and    iH)  + Vi +  •••  +  ««  + ••• 

of  which  the  first  is  to  be  tested  and  the  second  is  known  to  converge  (or  diverge). 
If  the  ratio  cf  two  successive  terms  u»+i/ii«  ultimately  becomes  and  remains  less  {or 
greater)  than  the  ratio  o»  + 1/0»,  ihe  first  aeries  is  also  convergent  (or  divergent}.   For  if 

!f^<?^,        !f-L»<5LL^     ...,    then    I?5>  ?f-Li  >!f!L±«  >.... 
Wii  »»  <*■  +  !     *«  +  i  »»      »i»+i      »ii  +  a 

Hence  if    ii»  =  />Om,        then    m„  +  i</)»«  +  i,        ««  + a  </>»»  + «,        •••, 

and  M»  +  w«  +  i  +  Un+2  H <  pi^n  +  »ii  +  i  +  »«+a  +  •••)• 

As  the  o-series  is  Icnown  to  converge,  the  po-series  serves  as  a  comparison  series 
for  the  tt-series  which  must  then  converge.   If  u«  4.  i/u.  >Vn  +  i/iw  and  the  v-series 
diverges,  similar  reasoning  would  show  that  the  u-series  diverges. 
This  theorem  serves  to  establish  the  useful  test  due  to  Raabe,  which  is 

if   Urn  n  /---    -  1 )  >  1,  S«  converges ;      if  lim  n  (-^  -  l\  <  1,  S,  diverges. 

.\KAin,  If  the  limit  is  1,  no  information  is  given.   This  test  need  never  be  tried 
owopl  when  the  ratio  test  gives  a  limit  1  and  fails.  The  proof  is  simple.  For 

r---*L_=_l_L_l-,s  finite 
J     n  (log  ny+'         a  (log  n)*«J 

/•     du  "I" 

— =  log  log  n      is  infinite, 
nlogn  J 

'**^"      »(Uv«)*^'  ^n(logn)i+'^  2(log2)^       ^n(logn)^ 

i^l*«i  iHtii|»««otlvtily  convergent  and  divergent  by  Cauchy^s  Integral  test.  Let  these  bt 
lHk«Mi  an  tint  v-wtrloM  with  which  to  compare  the  u-series.  Then 

n.        n  +  J  /log  (n +l)y +'^  A  ^  A  /log(ljfn)y'^* 
u.  ^1         n     \     logn     /  \       n/\     logn     / 

Vn    ^A  ,  l\log(l  +  n) 
^^^^^  Vn^i      \       n)      logn 

IH  Ihit  two  itiii|»m't.lvi«  caMtM.    Next  consider  Raabe's  expression.   If  first 


■I 
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where  e  is  arbitrarily  small.   Hence  ultimately  if  7  >  1, 

\       n/\     logn     /  n        n*  n 

or  «»/Wn+i<ll,/M,+i      or      Un  +  \/lU<Vn  +  l/9n, 

and  the  u-series  converges.   In  like  manner,  secondly,  if 

limn  ( -^  -  1 1  <  1,    then  ultimately    -^  <  1  +  - »        7  <  1 ; 

J  ^    .  7      /*    .    l\log(l  +  n)  M,  »»  M^+l      «bj.i 

and  1  +  -  <  ( 1  +  - 1     ^^         ^    or    — —  <  —5-    or    --^^^'  >  -5^. 

n     \       n/      logn  ii»+i      w,+i  u»         »» 


Hence  as  the  v-series  now  diverges,  the  u-series  must  diverge. 

Suppose  this  test  applied  to  the  binomial  series  for  z  =  —  1.  Then 

Wii        n+1           ,,        /n+1       ,\       ,-      m+l  ., 

— =-  =  -  - — ,         Mm  n  ( —^ 1 )  =  lim  — i —  =  m  +  1. 

n 

It  follows  that  the  series  will  converge  if  m  >  0,  but  diverge  if  m  <  0.  If  z  =  +  1, 
the  binomial  series  becomes  alternating  for  n  >  m  +  1.  If  the  series  of  absolute 
values  be  considered,  the  ratio  of  successive  terms  |u«/ti«4.i|  is  still  (n  +  l)/(n  ^  m) 
and  the  binomial  series  converges  absolutely  if  m  >  0 ;  but  when  m  <  0  the  series 
of  absolute  values  diverges  and  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  the  alternat- 
ing series  diverges  or  converges.   Consider  therefore  the  alternating  series 

,,       .  m(m— 1)  .  m(m— l)(in— 2)  .         .  »n(in— 1). . -(m— n  +  1)  .  ^ 

'  +  "•  +  -7:2-+         iTg-S— ^+-+-^^ 1:2:^^ i  +  --,m<0. 

This  will  converge  if  the  limit  of  u«  is  0,  but  otherwise  it  will  diverge.  Now  if 
m  ^  —  1,  the  successive  terms  are  multiplied  by  a  factor  |m  —  n  +  l|/n  ^  1  and 
they  cannot  approach  0.  When  —  1  <  m  <  0,  let  1  +  m  =  ^,  a  fraction.  Then  the 
nth  term  in  the  series  is 

and  -  log|ii,.|  =  -  log(l  -  ^)-  log^  ^^ log/l-  ?\. 

Each  successive  factor  diminishes  the  term  but  diminishes  it  by  so  little  that  it  may 
not  approach  0.  The  logarithm  of  the  term  is  a  series.  Now  apply  Cauchy^s  test. 

J'-logA-^^dn  =  r-nlog(l-^  +  ^log(n-^l*  =  oo. 

The  series  of  logarithms  therefore  diverges  and  lim|ti«|=  e**  =  0.  Hence  the 
terms  approach  0  as  a  limit.  The  final  results  are  therefore  that  when  0  =s  —  1  the 
binomial  series  converges  if  m  >  0  but  diverges  if  m<  0 ;  and  when  z  ae  4 1  it  ood* 
verges  (absolutely)  if  m  >  0,  diverges  if  m  <  -*  1,  and  converges  (not  absolutely)  if 
^  1  <  m  <  0. 
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1,  BUkle  the  number  of  terms  which  must  be  taken  in  these  alternating  series  to 
obtain  the  sam  accurate  to  three  decimals.  If  the  number  is  not  greater  than  8, 
er/m{mte  the  value  of  the  series  to  three  decimals,  carrying  four  figures  in  the  work: 

'3      2.3»8.3«      48*  ^'2      2.2«8.2«      42*  ' 

/    .   .       1   .   1       1   .  /.v      1  1  1 


2      8      4  ^  '  log2      log8      log4  * 

(O  l-^  +  ^-:^+-'  (rt  e-*-2e-«  +  8e-«-4e-*  +  .... 

2,  Find  the  values  of  x  for  which  these  alternating  series  converge  or  diverge: 

.       -       -.1.1-.  /^x  .      **      «*      a5« 

^'         2!      4!      6!  ' 

.^.  .         2»x»  ,  2*x»      2fxt  . 

/   ^  1  ^      -u      ^  1      -L  /m  1         2  2«  2» 


K") 

1  - 

-  x- 

^r 

-g-^-r---, 

(y) 

Z  - 

X» 

"8! 

6! 

^'4. 

(•) 

1- 

'  IP 

2^ 

X     x+1      x+2     x+3  'x     x+1      x+2     x+8 

3.  Hhow  that  these  series  converge  and  estimate  the  error  after  n  terms : 

111  ll'21-2-3 

^'         2«      3»      4*  '  ^^'3      36     8.5.7  ' 

1111  /1\'     /I  •  2\*     /1 . 2 .  8\* 

From  tlio  estimate  of  error  state  how  many  terms  are  required  to  compute  the 
iMtriitN  accurate  to  two  decimals  and  make  the  computation,  carrying  three  figures. 
T«Nt  for  convergence  or  divei-gence : 

( « )  Nin  1  -f  sin  -  +  sin  -  +  •  • . ,  (f)  sin^  1  +  sin*  -  +  sin*  -  +  ..., 

2  3  2  8 

(fl)  tan-U  +  Un-»-  +  tan-i -  +  ...,     (0)  tanl  +  — -tan-  +  — ^tan-  + ..., 

2  8  -y/^       2      -^3        8 


1.1  1        .  _        1        .        1        .        1 


^'^  I  -f  l"*"a~4.  V2"*"3  +  V8"*"'"'      ^'^  2«-l«"*"3«-.2«  *"4«-S»  • 

^^K^  y  x«^-l^  +  --*'        <^)x-^-^  +  -ir-^l?-  +  -- 

4>  Al/ply  C'auohy*!!  Integral  to  determine  the  convergence  or  divergence : 


•••» 


(♦») 


I  ♦'?"♦'•:''".'?*  +  ■•.,      Wi  +  „-:r^ 


1  1 


%¥  }M>         Ai*     ■        '       V-'      ■  2(log2)i»      8(log8)J»      4(log4)J» 
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*0  1  *  I 

^  nlognloglogn'  'Wnlogn(loglogn)J>' 

(e)  COt-1 1  +  COt-12  +  . . .,  (ft  1  +  rr +  rr +  -:; +  •  •  -. 


5.  Apply  the  ratio  test  to  determine  convergence  or  divergence : 

.12       8       4  2^       2*       2* 

^   '  2      2«      2«      2*  ^'    2W      8"      410 


,   ,  21^81  ,  41  ,  61  ,  /*v  2»      8«      4* 

(€)  Ex.  8(a),  ifi),  (7),  (a) ;  Ex.  4(a),  («,        (f)  ?^  +  ?^  +  1!!  + 


•  •  • 


1 


108  •  10»  •   10* 
^^  214I6I  '  ^  '      ^  2p      4p  ' 

W^-2-^8~4+"-'  <'>a-^^a  +  ^+-- 

6.  Where  the  ratio  test  fails,  discuss  the  above  exercises  by  any  method. 

7.  Prove  that  if  a  series  of  decreasing  positive  terms  converges,  lim  nUn  =  0. 

8.  Formulate  the  Cauchy  integral  test  for  divergence  and  check  the  statement 
on  page  422.  The  test  has  been  used  in  the  text  and  in  Ex.  4.  Prove  the  test. 

9.  Show  that  if  the  ratio  test  indicates  the  divergence  of  the  series  of  absolute 
values,  the  series  diverges  no  matter  what  the  distribution  of  signs  may  be. 

10.  Show  that  if  "v^  approaches  a  limit  less  than  1,  the  series  (of  positive 
terms)  converges ;  but  if  V^  approaches  a  limit  greater  than  1,  it  diverges. 

11.  If  the  terms  of  a  convergent  series  Uq  +  u^  +  u,  +  •* •  of  positive  terms  be 
multiplied  respectively  by  a  set  of  positive  numbers  a^,  a|,  a,,  •  •  •  all  of  which  are 
less  than  some  number  G,  the  resulting  series  o^Uq  +  a^ui  +  a^u^  +  . . .  converges. 
State  the  corresponding  theorem  for  divergent  series.  What  if  the  given  series  has 
terms  of  opposite  signs,  but  conveiges  absolutely  ? 

10    ov       *v  *  *u         .     flinx     8in2x  .  sin8x      sin  42  .  , 

12.  Show  that  the  senes  — H  . . .  converges  abso- 

ja  2*  8*  4* 

lutely  for  any  value  of  z,  and  that  the  series  l  +  zsin^  +  2'sin2^  +  x*sin8^  +  *-* 
converges  absolutely  for  any  x  numerically  less  than  1,  no  matter  what  $  may  be. 

13.  If  Oq,  a^,  a,,  •  •  •  are  any  suite  of  numbers  such  that  y/la^]  approaches  a 
limit  less  than  or  equal  to  1,  show  that  the  series  a^  +  a^x  +  o^x'  +  . . .  converges 
absolutely  for  any  value  of  x  numerically  less  than  1.  Apply  this  to  show  that  the 
following  series  converge  absolutely  when  |2|  <  1 ; 

(a)  l  +  lx«  +  il^x4  +  i^xe  +  ...^     ^p)  i_  2z  +  3x»- 4x«  +  • .., 

(7)  l  +  «  +  2J>x'  +  8J>x*  +  ii'x^  +  **'»       {9)  1-zlogl-f  0^1og4-s*log9-f  *• 
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14.  Show  that  in  Ex.  10  it  will  be  sufficient  for  convergence  if  -v^  becomes 
and  remains  less  than  7  <  1  without  approaching  a  limit,  and  sufficient  for  diver- 
gence if  there  are  an  infinity  of  values  for  n  such  that  -y/un  >  1.  Note  a  similar 
generalization  in  Ex.  18  and  state  it. 

15.  If  a  power  series  cl^  +  a^x  +  o^*  +  a,z*  H converges  for  x  =  X> 0,  it 

converges  absolutely  for  any  x  such  that  |2|  <  X,  and  the  series- 

<*o^  +  1^^  + i V*  +  •••    *"^    a^  +  20,0!  +  8a,z*  + •••, 

obtained  by  integrating  and  differentiating  term  by  term,  also  converge  absolutely 
for  any  value  of  x  such  that  \x\<  X.  The  same  result,  by  the  same  proof,  holds  if 
the  terms  Oq,  a^X,  a,X*,  •  •  •  remain  less  than  a  fixed  value  (7. 

16.  If  the  ratio  of  the  successive  terms  in  a  series  of  positive  terms  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  1/n  and  may  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin^s  Formula  to  give 

ti.  1      u/lV  1 

— —  =  a  +  /5-  +  -(-l,        /I  remaining  finite  as  -  =  0, 

u»+i  n      2\n/  n 

the  series  converges  if  a  >  1  or  a  =  1,  /5  >  1,  but  diverges  if  a  <  1  or  a  =  1,  ^  ^  1. 
This  test  covers  most  of  the  series  of  positive  terms  which  arise  in  practice.  Apply 
it  to  various  instances  in  the  text  and  previous  exercises.  Why  are  there  series  to 
which  this  test  is  inapplicable  ? 

17.  If  Po,  Pif  Psi "  *  is  A  decreasing  suite  of  positive  numbers  approaching  t 
limit  X  and  8^^  S^,  5,,*  •  •  is  any  limited  suite  of  numbers,  that  is,  numbers  such 
that  I'SmI  ^  G,  show  that  the  series 

(Po  -  Pi)  ^0  +  (Pi  -  Pt)  5i  +  (p,  -  Pa)  5,  +  • .  •  converges  absolutely, 

•nd  5J(p,-p-  +  i)5-!^(7(Po-X). 

0  ' 

18.  Apply  Ex.  17  to  show  that,  p^,  Pi<  P^i  **  *  being  a  decreasing  suite,  if 

ti^j  +  Uj  +  II,  H converges,        p^u^  +  pjUj  +  p,ii,  -\ will  converge  also. 

N.B.    PqU^  +  Pi^i  +  •  •  •  +  p»Un  =  PoS^  +  Pi(5,  -  Sj)  +  . . .  +  p,(5,  +  i  —  5.) 

=  5i  (po  -  Pi)  +  •  •  •  +  5,  (/>, _i  -  /)«)  +  pA +1. 

19.  Apply  Ex.  18  to  prove  Ex.  15  after  showing  that  p^u^  +  pjU,  +  •  *  •  must 
converge  absolutely  if  Po  +  Pi  +  *  *  *  converges. 

80.  If  a^,  a,,  a,,  •  •  • ,  a,  are  n  positive  numbers  less  than  1,  show  that 

(1  +  aj)  (1  +  a,) . . .  (1  +  0,)  >  1  +  a^  +  a,  +  . . .  +  a, 

and  (1  —  a^)  (1  —  0,)  •  •  •  (1  —  0,)  >  1  —  Oi  —  rt, a. 

by  induction  or  any  other  method.  Then  since  1  +  a^  <  1/(1  —  a,)  show  that 

1 

1  -  (Oi  +  a,  +  •  •  •  +  a.) 
1 


>  (1  +  Oj)  (1  +  a,). . .  (1  +  0,)  >  1  +  (a,  +  «4  +  . . .  +  m). 


1  +  (a,  +  0,  +  .   •  +  oj 


>  (1  -  aj)  (1  -  a,)  .  (1  -  a,)  >  1  -  (dj  +  a,  +  . . .  +  m), 
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If  Oj  +  0,  -f  ■••  +  <>■<  !•  Or  if  TT  be  the  symbol  for  a  product, 

/i-^aj  >-fr(i  +  o)>i  +  2J«,      (^"'■2*)  >"n'0-«)>i-l)«- 

21.  Let  TT  (1  +  tti)  (1  +  u^  •  •  •  (1  +u«)  (1  +u« 4.1)  •  •  •  be  an  infinite  product  and 

let  Pn  be  the  product  of  the  first  n  factors.  Show  that  |  P.  ^p  —  P. |  <  c  is  the  neces- 
sary and  suflQcient  condition  that  P»  approach  a  limit  when  n  becomes  infinite. 
Show  that  u»  must  approach  0  as  a  limit  if  P^  approaches  a  limit 

22.  In  case  P.  approaches  a  limit  different  from  0,  show  that  if  c  be  assigned, 
a  value  of  n  can  be  found  so  laige  that  for  any  value  of  p 


n  +  p 


-1 


"lV(l  +  u<)-l  <€    or    "iy(l  +  tt<)  =  l  +  i»,        |l|<«. 


it+i 


«+i 


Conversely  show  that  if  this  relation  holds,  P«  must  approach  a  limit  other  than  0. 
The  ir^niU  product  is  said  to  converge  when  P»  approaches  a  limit  other  than  0 ;  in 
all  other  cases  It  is  said  to  diverge,  including  the  case  where  lim  P»  =  0. 

23.  By  combining  Exs.  20  and  22  show  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition that 

P,  =  (l  +  ai)(l  +  a,)...(l  +  a,)    and    Q»  =  (1- 00(1- a,)..  .(I- a,) 

converge  as  n  becomes  infinite  is  that  the  series  aj  +  (4  +  *"+aii  +  '**  shall  con- 
verge. Note  that  P»  is  increasing  and  Q^  decreasing.  Show  that  in  case  Za  diverges, 
Pn  diverges  to  oo  and  Qn  to  0  (provided  ultimately  oi  <  1). 

24.  Define  absolute  convergence  for  infinite  products  and  show  that  if  a  product 
converges  absolutely  it  converges  in  its  original  form. 

25.  Test  these  products  for  convergence,  divergence,  or  absolute  convergence : 

(7)  ft  [i  -  (;^)*]  ^  (»)  (1  +  x)(i  +  x«)(i  +  x*)(i  +  x«) . . . , 

^   '    \       log  2 A        (log4)«/\        (log8)V       '        "'    I  L\       c-\-n/     J 

26.  Given  -? —  or  -  u*  <  u  —  log  (1  +  u)  <  -  u*  or  -* —  according  as  u  is  a  posl- 

1  +  tt       2  ''^   ^    '     2  1  +  M  * 

tive  or  negative  fraction  (see  £x.  29,  p.  11).   Prove  that  if  Zu^  converges,  then 

tt,  +  i  +  ll,  +  a+--  +  Mii  +  p— l0g(l  +  U,  +  i)(l  +  Un  +  i)'"(l+Un+p) 

=  (S.+P-5,)-  (log P.+p-  logPJ 

can  be  made  as  small  as  desired  by  taking  n  large  enough  regardless  of  p.  Hence 
prove  that  if  ZuJ  converges,  TT  (1  +  u«)  converges  if  Zu«  does,  but  diverges  to  oo 
if  Zti«  diverges  to  +  oo ,  and  diverges  to  0  if  Zu»  diverges  to  —  oo  ;  whereas  if  ZuJ 
diverges  while  Zv.  converges,  the  product  diverges  to  0. 
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27.  Apply  Ex.  36  to:       (a)  (l  +  i)(l  -  i)(l  +  l)(l  _  1) . . . , 

28.  Suppose  the  integrand /(z)  of  an  infinite  integral  oscillates  as  x  becomes  in- 
finite. What  test  might  be  applicable  from  the  construction  of  an  alternating  series? 

185.  Series  of  functions.   If  the  terms  of  a  series 

S(x)  =  u^(x)  +  u^  (x)-\- . . .  +  u^(x)  +  . . .  (6) 

are  functions  of  x,  the  series  defines  a  function  S(x)  of  x  for  every 
value  of  X  for  which  it  converges.  If  the  individual  terms  of  the  series 
are  continuous  functions  of  x  over  some  interval  a  ^  x  ^  by  the  sum 
5,  (x)  of  n  terms  will  of  course  be  a  continuous  function  over  that  interval 
Suppose  that  the  series  converges  for  all  points  of  the  interval.  Will  it 
then  be  true  that  S(x),  the  limit  of  S^(x),  is  also  a  continuous  function 
over  the  interval  ?   Will  it  be  true  that  the  integral  term  by  term, 

\    u^(x)dx -^r  \    u^(x)dx -\ ,     converges  to      I    S(x)dx? 

a  «/a  «/a 

Will  it  be  true  that  the  derivative  term  by  term, 

Uq (x)  -\-  y{(x)  -] ,     converges  to     S' (x) ? 

There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  any  of  these  things  should  be  true ;  for 
the  proofs  which  were  given  in  the  case  of  finite  sums  will  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  limit  of  a  siun  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  (cf.  §  144). 

These  questions  may  readily  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  questions  concerning 
the  possibility  of  inverting  the  order  of  two  limits  (see  §  44). 

lim  Sn  (x)  dx  =  lim  i    Sn  (x)  dx  ? 

a   Macao  Msaova 

For  differentiation :  Is  —  lim  Sn  (x)  =  lim  —  S»  (x)  ? 

dx  n^»  MrxnOX 

For  continuity :  Is  lim  lim  5»(z)  =  lim  lim  S»(ic)? 


X^X^ncseO  MssODX^Xq 


As  derivatives  and  definite  integrals  are  themselves  defined  as  limits,  the  existence 
of  a  double  limit  is  clear.  That  all  three  of  the  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative  unless  some  restriction  is  placed  on  the  way  in  which  8n  {x)  conveiges  to 
S  (x)  is  clear  from  some  examples.   Let  0  ^  2  ^  1  and 

Sn  (X)  =  xn^e-  «f,    then     lim  5,  (x)  =  0,    or    5  (x)  =  0. 

No  matter  what  the  value  of  x,  the  limit  of  Sn(x)  is  0.  The  limiting  function  is 
therefore  continuous  in  this  case  ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  8^  (x)  convergei 
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to  S{x)  it  is  apparent  that  under  suitable  conditions  the  limit  would  not  be  con- 
tinuous. The  area  under  the  limit  S{x)  =  0  from  0  to  1  is  of  course  0 ;  but  the 
limit  of  the  area  under  Sn  (x)  is 

lim  f  xn^e-^dx  =  lim    e-"*(—  nx  —  1)     =1. 

The  deriyatiye  of  the  limit  at  the  point  x  =  0  is 
of  course  0 ;  but  the  limit, 

lim 


iim  r^  (xn«c-«)l 

—  oeLoX  Jx-0 

=  lim  I  n*c-**(l  —  nx)  =  lim  n*  =  «, 


of  the  derivatiye  is  infinite.   Hence  in  this  case  two  of  the  questions  have  negative 
answers  and  one  of  them  a  positive  answer. 

If  a  suite  of  functions  such  as  S^  (x),  S^  (x),  •  •  • ,  5^  (a),  •  •  •  converge  to  a 
limit  5  (x)  over  an  interval  a  ^  x  ^  b,  the  conception  of  a  limit  requires 
that  when  c  is  assigned  and  x^  is  assumed  it  must  be  possible  to  take  n 

80  large  that  \Rn{^o)\==\^(^^  —  '^••(^o)!  "*^  *  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^J  l^^fif^^  ^• 
The  suite  is  said  to  converge  uniformly  toward  its  limit,  if  this  condition 

can  be  satisfied  simultaneously  for  all  values  of  x  in  the  interval,  that  is, 

if  when  c  is  assigned  it  is  possible  to  take  n  so  large  that  |/?^(a;)|  <  c 

for  every  value  of  x  in  the  interval  and  for  this  and  any  larger  n.   In 

the  above  example  the  convergence  was  not  uniform ;  the  figure  shows 

that  no  matter  how  great  n,  there  are  always  values  of  x  between  0  and 

1  for  which  S^  (x)  departs  by  a  large  amount  from  its  limit  0. 

The  uniform  convergence  of  a  continuous  function  5^  (ar)  to  its  limit  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  continuity  of  the  limit  S(pc),  To  show  that  S(x)  is 
continuous  it  is  merely  necessary  to  show  that  when  c  is  assigned  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  Ax  so  small  that  1 5  (x  4-  Aa*)  —  5  (x)  |  <  c.  But 
|5(xH-Aa-)-5(a-)|  =  |5,(aj  +  Ax)  -  S^(x)  +  R^(x  +  ^x)  -  R^(x)\;  and 
as  by  hypothesis  JR^  converges  uniformly  to  0,  it  is  possible  to  take  n 
so  large  that  \R^(x  +  Ax)|  and  |/2«(x)  |  are  less  than  ^  c  irrespective  of  «. 
Moreover,  as  5,  (x)  is  continuous  it  is  possible  to  take  Ax  so  small  that 
|5,(a;-|-Aa:)  — 5,(a:)|<  Jcirrespectiveofx.  Hence|5(aj4-Ax)  — 'St(a;)|<€, 
and  the  theorem  is  proved.  Although  the  uniform  convergence  of  5,  to  5 
is  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  continuity  of  5,  it  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition, as  the  above  example  shows. 

The  uniform  convergence  of  S^  (x)  to  its  limit  insures  that 


'    S^(x)dx=  I    S(x)dx. 

a  Ja 
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For  in  the  first  place  S(x)  must  be  continuous  and  therefore  integiableL 
And  in  the  second  place  when  c  is  assigned,  n  may  be  taken  so  large 
that  \R^(x)\<  €/{b  —  a).   Hence 

/    S(x)dx-j    S^(x)dx\  =  \  I    R^(x)dx\<  I  cfa;  =  c, 

and  the  result  is  proved.  Similarly  if  S"^  (x)  is  continuous  and  converges 
uniformly  to  a  limit  T(x),  then  T(x)  =  S'(x).  For  by  the  above  result 
on  integrals, 

f  T(x)dx  =  lim    /    S'^(x)dx  =  lim  S^(x)  -  5.(a)   =  S(z)  -  S(a). 

Hence  T{x)  =  S*(x).  It  should  be  noted  that  this  proves  incidentally 
that  if  'S^(x)  is  continuous  and  converges  uniformly  to  a  limit,  then 
S(x)  actually  has  a  derivative,  namely  T(x). 

In  order  to  apply  these  results  to  a  series,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
test  for  the  uniformity  of  the  convergence  of  the  series  ;  that  is,  for  the 
uniform  convergence  of  S^(x)  to  5 (a).  One  such  test  is  Weierstrast^s 
M'test :  The  series 

%(^)  +  ^i(^)  +  •  •  •  4-  u^(x)  4-  •••  (7) 

will  converge  uniformly  provided  a  convergent  series 

3f,4-3/i+    ••4-Af,  +  --  (8) 

of  positive  term^s  may  be  found  such  that  ultimately  \ui(x)\  ^  Mg.  The 
proof  is  immediate.   For 

and  as  the  3/-series  converges,  its  remainder  can  be  made  as  small  as 
desired  by  taking  n  sufficiently  large.  Hence  any  series  of  oontinuous 
functions  defines  a  continuous  function  and  may  be  integrated  term  by 
term  to  find  the  integral  of  that  function  provided  an  Af-test  series  may 
be  found ;  and  the  derivative  of  that  function  is  the  derivative  of  the 
series  term  by  term  if  this  derivative  series  admits  an  Af-test. 

To  apply  the  work  to  an  example  consider  whether  the  aeries 

-.  .      C08X  .  co82x  .  cosSx  .         .  cosnx  .  ^^ 

sw  =  -fr  +  -2i-  +  -p-  +  --+-;?-  +  "-  (n 

defines  a  continuous  function  and  may  be  integrated  and  differentiated  term  \ff 

term  as  .»«.,« 

J^'„.  .      sinx  .  sin2x  .  sinSx  .         .  sinnx  .  ,.^ 

^s(,)  =  __  +  __  +  __  +  . ..  +  __  +  ...  (r) 

,                 ^  o/  V          sin*      8ln2x     sin3x               slnwx  ,.^ 

and  — -  6  (x)  = ...  — • ....  n"^ 

dx    ^  '  1  2  8  n  ^     ' 
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As  |coex|^  1,  the  convergent  series  l  +  -r  +  rr  +  ***  +  -z  +  *"  may  be  taken  as 

an  ilf-series  for  S(x).  Hence  S{x)  is  a  continuous  function  of  z  for  all  real  values 
of  z,  and  the  integral  of  S  {x)  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  the  integral  of  Sn  (z), 
that  is,  as  the  integral  of  the  series  term  by  term  as  written.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  Af-series  for  (7'")  cannot  be  found,  for  the  series  1  +  |  +  }  +  •••  is  not  conver- 
gent. It  therefore  appears  that  S'  (x)  may  not  be  identical  with  the  term-by-term 
derivative  of  S  (x) ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  not  be,  —  merely  that  it  may  not  be. 

166.  Of  series  with  variable  terms,  the  power  aeries 

/(«)  =  ^0  +  «i(«  -  0^)  +  SC*  -  a:)«  +  •  •  •  +  «,(«  -  a)"  +  •  •  •      (9) 

is  perhaps  the  most  important  Here  «,  or,  and  the  coefficients  a^  may 
be  either  real  or  complex  numbers.  This  series  may  be  written  more 
simply  by  setting  x  =  z  —  a\  then 

f{x  -t-  a)  =  ^(x)  =  a^  -t-  a^x  -f-  a^a?  H h  a,a»  H (9^) 

is  a  series  which  surely  converges  for  a;  =  0.  It  may  or  may  not  con- 
verge for  other  values  of  Xj  but  from  Ex.  15  or  19  above  it  is  seen 
that  if  the  series  converges  for  Xj  it  converges  absolutely  for  any  x 
of  smaller  absolute  value ;  that  is,  if  a  circle  of  radius  X  be  drawn 
around  the  origin  in  the  complex  plane  for  x  or  about 
the  point  a  in  the  complex  plane  for  «,  the  series  (9) 
and  (9^)  respectively  will  converge  absolutely  for  all 
complex  numbers  which  lie  within  these  circles. 

Three  cases  should  be  distinguished.  First  the 
series  may  converge  for  any  value  x  no  matter  how 
great  its  absolute  value.  The  circle  may  then  have 
an  indefinitely  large  radius ;  the  series  converge  for  all  values  of  x  or  ;t 
and  the  function  defined  by  them  is  finite  (whether  real  or  complex) 
for  all  values  of  the  argument.  Such  a  function  is  called  an  integral 
function  of  the  complex  variable  z  or  x.  Secondly,  the  series  may  con- 
verge for  no  other  value  than  a;  =  0  or  «  =  a  and  therefore  cannot  define 
any  function.  Thirdly,  there  may  be  a  definite  largest  value  for  the 
radius,  say  R,  such  that  for  any  point  within  the  respective  circles  of 
radius  R  the  series  converge  and  define  a  function,  whereas  for  any  point 
outside  the  circles  the  series  diverge.  The  circle  of  radius  R  is  called 
the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  series. 

As  the  matter  of  the  radius  and  circle  of  convergence  is  important,  it  will  be 
well  to  go  over  the  whole  matter  in  detail.   Consider  the  suite  of  numbers 

Let  them  be  imagined  to  be  located  as  points  with  coordinates  between  0  and  +  ao 
on  a  line.  Three  possibilities  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  points  arise.   First  they 
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may  be  unlimited  above,  that  is,  it  may  be  possible  to  pick  out  from  the  siiite  a  set 
of  numbers  which  increase  without  limit.  Secondly,  the  numbers  may  conveige  to 
the  limit  0.  Thirdly,  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  true  and  the  numbers  from  0 
to  +  00  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  such  that  every  number  in  the  first  class  is 
less  than  an  infinity  of  numbers  of  the  suite,  whereas  any  number  of  the  second 
class  is  surpassed  by  only  a  finite  number  of  the  numbers  in  the  suite.  The  two 
classes  will  then  have  a  frontier  number  which  will  be  represented  by  1/B 

(8ee§§19ff.). 

In  the  first  case  no  matter  what  x  may  be  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  members 
from  the  suite  such  that  the  set  \^|a<[,  -(^fo/j,  "Vjo*!,  •  •  • ,  with  <  <  J  <  fe •  •  • ,  increases 
without  limit.  Hence  the  set  \/|  a,Hx  |,  vjo/l  l^jf  **  *  ^^^^  increase  without  limit ;  the 
terms  Ojx'  ajx^,  •  •  •  of  the  series  (9^  do  not  approach  0  as  their  limit,  and  the  series 
diverges  for  all  values  of  x  other  than  0.  In  the  second  case  the  series  converges 
for  any  value  of  x.  For  let  e  be  any  number  less  than  l/\x\.  It  is  possible  to  go  so 
far  in  the  suite  that  all  subsequent  numbers  of  it  shall  be  less  than  this  asBtgned  c 
Then 

|a,+pX»+P|<€*+i1x|"+i»    and    e»|a;|«+ e»+i|a;|«+i  +  ...,        «|x|<l, 

serves  as  a  comparison  series  to  insure  the  absolute  convergence  of  (9^.  In  the 
third  case  the  series  converges  for  any  x  such  that  |z|  <  R  but  diverges  for  any 
X  such  that  |2|>  JR.  Forif  |x|<i?,  take  e<i2  —  |2|  so  that  |2|<  iS— e.  Now  proceed 
in  the  suite  so  far  that  all  the  subsequent  numbers  shall  be  less  than  1/{R  ^  c), 
which  is  greater  than  1/R,  Then 


\x\*+p  Jlk      lxl»  + 

K  +  «x»+p|<-#i <1,    and    V 


will  do  as  a  comparison  series.   If  |x|  >  i2,  it  is  easy  to  show  the  terms  of  (9^  do  not 
approach  the  limit  0. 

Let  a  circle  of  radius  r  less  than  R  be  drawn  concentric  with  the 
circle  of  convergence.  Then  within  the  circle  of  radius  r  <  R  the  power 
series  (9^)  converges  uniformly  and  defines  a  continuous  function ;  the 
integral  of  the  function  may  he  had  by  integrating  the  series  term  by 
term^ 

X*  111 

^  («)  cte  =  a^  4-  2  «!«'  4-  ^  ttj^  H-  •  •  •  4-  -  a,  _  ix"  +  . . . ; 

and  the  series  of  derivatives  converges  uniformly  and  represents  the 
derivative  of  the  function, 

^'(x)  =  Oj  4-  2  a^  4-  3  a^^  -\ H-  na^af^^  -\ . 

To  prove  these  theorems  it  is  merely  necessary  to  set  up  an  Jf-series 
for  the  series  itself  and  for  the  series  of  derivatives.  Let  X  be  any 
number  between  r  and  JR.    Then 

|a,|H-|aj;tH-|a,|.Y»-|....4-|a.|-y-  +  ---  (10) 
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converges  because  X  <  R;  and  furthermore  \a^af\  <  |a.| X"  holds  for  any 
X  such  that  |aj|  <  X,  that  is,  for  all  points  within  and  on  the  circle  of 
radius  r.   Moreover  as  |ar|  <  X, 

holds  for  sufficiently  large  values  of  n  and  for  any  x  such  that  |a;|  ^  r. 
Hence  (10)  serves  as  an  Jl/-series  for  the  given  series  and  the  series  of 
derivatives ;  and  the  theorems  are  proved.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it 
is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  convergence  is  uniform  over  the  circle  of 
radius  Ry  although  the  statement  is  true  of  any  circle  within  that  circle 
no  matter  how  small  R  —  r.  For  an  apparently  slight  but  none  the 
less  important  extension  to  include,  in  some  cases,  some  points  upon 
the  circle  of  convergence  see  Ex.  6. 

An  immediate  corollary  of  the  above  theorems  is  that  any  power 
series  (9)  in  the  complex  variable  which  converges  for  other  vahies  than 
z  =  a,  and  hence  ha^  a  finite  circle  of  convergence  or  converges  all  over 
the  complex  plane,  defines  an  analytic  function  f(z)  of  z  in  the  sense  of 
§§  73,  126;  for  the  series  is  differentiable  within  any  circle  within  the 
circle  of  convergence  and  thus  the  function  has  a  definite  finite  and 
continuous  derivative. 

167.  It  is  now  possible  to  extend  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Formulas, 
which  developed  a  function  of  a  real  variable  x  into  a  polynomial  plus 
a  remainder,  to  infinite  series  known  as  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Series, 
which  express  the  function  as  a  power  series,  provided  the  remainder 
after  n  terms  converges  uniformly  towai'd  0  as  n  becomes  infinite.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  treat  one  case.   Let 

/(^)  =/(0)  +/'(.0)x  +  ^f"(0)x'  +  ...  +  ^-^/c.-.)(0)a-->  +  B^ 
lim  R^{x)  =  0  uniformly  in  some  interval  —h^x^h. 


nsBOo 


where  the  first  line  is  Maclaurin's  Formula,  the  second  gives  differnet 
forms  of  the  remainder,  and  the  third  expresses  the  condition  that  the 
remainder  converges  to  0.   Then  the  series 

/(0)+/'(0)«  +  |j/"(0)x« 
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converges  to  the  value /(aj)  for  any  x  in  the  interval.  The  proof  con- 
sists merely  in  noting  that/(x)  —  R^(x)  =  5^(a;)  is  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  terms  of  the  series  and  that  |  R^i^)  |  <  c. 

In  the  case  of  the  exponential  function  e*  the  nth  derivatiye  is  e*,  and  the  re- 
mainder, taken  in  the  first  form,  becomes 

B.(x)  =  -ie«'x«,       |B,(x)|<i-e»A»,       \x\^h. 
n\  71 1 

As  n  becomes  infinite,  Rn  clearly  approaches  zero  no  matter  what  the  value  of  h ; 

2!      81  n! 

is  the  infinite  series  for  the  exponential  function.    The  series  converges  for  all 

values  of  x  real  or  complex  and  may  be  taken  as  the  definition  of  e*  for  complex 

values.  This  definition  may  be  shown  to  coincide  with  that  obtained  otherwise  (§  74). 

For  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*"  the  remainder  may  be  taken  in  the  second  form. 

^«')=""r.'J::.,r-'r"-(.T4r"<--'-'-' 


\Rn(x)\< 


n.(m-l)...(m-n  +  l)L   ^^^^^,.,^        ^^^ 


1 .  2 . .  •  (n  -  1) 

Hence  when  h<l  the  limit  of  Rn (x)  is  zero  and  the  infinite  expansion 

.-   .     ^        ,  m(m— 1)    -      m(m— l)(m— 2)   . 

(1  +  x)"«  =  1  +  mx  +  —5^ ^  x«  +  — ^— — '-^ '-  x»  +  . .  . 

^         '  2!  8! 

is  valid  for  (1  +  x)"*  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  unity. 
If  in  the  binomial  expansion  x  be  replaced  by  —  x*  and  m  by  —  }, 

1  1.1..  1-S^  .  ^'^'^^  .  1-8-S-7  -  . 

=  1  +  -x»  +  -— -X*  +  ^    ,    ^x»  H T—z^  +  •  •  • 


Vl-x«  2  2.4  2. 4. 6  2. 4. 68 

This  series  converges  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  1,  and  hence  con- 
verges uniformly  whenever  |x|  ^  h<l.   It  may  therefore  be  integrated  term  by 

^^'  ,     ,  .lx«      1.8x«      1.8. 6xT      1.8.6. 7x»  . 

sin-*x  =  X  H h  .  •  • . 

2  8       24  62. 4. 6  72- 4. 6. 8  9 

This  series  is  valid  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  unity.  The  series  also 
converges  f or  x  =  db  1 » and  hence  by  Ex.  6  is  uniformly  convergent  when  —  1  s  x  ^  1 . 

But  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  series  may  also  be  extended  directly  to 
functions  /(«)  of  a  complex  variable.  If  f(z)  is  single  valued  and  has 
a  definite  continuous  derivative /' («)  at  every  point  of  a  region  and  on 
the  boundary,  the  expansion 

has  been  established  (§  126)  with  the  remainder  in  the  fonn 
|«/.^|_  (^ -«)'/•        f(t)dt  ^±^ML^ 
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for  all  points  x  within  the  circle  of  radius  r  (Ex.  7,  p.  306).  As  n  becomes 
infinite,  R^  approaches  zero  uniformly,  and  hence  the  infinite  series 

/(*)  =/(«)  +/'(«)  (*-«)  +  •••  +/<•'(«)  ^^"  +  •  •  •      (12) 

is  valid  at  all  points  within  the  circle  of  radius  r  and  upon  its  circum- 
ference. The  expansion  is  therefore  convergent  and  valid  for  any  x 
actually  within  the  circle  of  radius  p. 

Even  for  real  expansions  (11)  the  significance  of  this  result  is  great 
because,  except  in  the  simplest  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  compute /^">(x) 
and  establish  the  convergence  of  Taylor's  series  for  real  variables.  The 
result  just  found  shows  that  if  the  values  of  the  function  be  considered 
for  complex  values  x  in  addition  to  real  values  x,  the  circle  of  conver- 
gence will  extend  out  to  the  nearest  point  where  the  conditions  imposed 
on  /(«)  break  down,  that  is,  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  /(«)  becomes 
infinite  or  otherwise  ceases  to  have  a  definite  continuous  derivative/' (;;;). 
For  example,  there  is  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  the  function 

(1  4-  ic^-*  =  1  -  «*  +  a*  -  ««  4-  x' , 

as  far  as  real  values  are  concerned,  which  should  indicate  why  the  expjEtn- 
sion  holds  only  when  |ce|  <  1 ;  but  in  the  complex  domain  the  function 
(1  H-  «^~*  becomes  infinite  at  «  =  ±  i,  and  hence  the  greatest  circle 
about  ;s  =  0  in  which  the  series  could  be  expected  to  converge  has  a  unit 
radius.  Hence  by  considering  (1  -f  «*)~*  for  complex  values,  it  can  be 
predicted  without  the  examination  of  the  nth  derivative  that  the  Mao- 
laurin  development  of  (1  -f  x*)"^  will  converge  when  and  only  when  x 
is  a  proper  fraction. 


1.  (a)  Doesx  +  x  (1  —  ai)  +  ac  (1  —  x)*  +  •  •  •  converge  uniformly  when  0  ^  2  ^  1  ? 

(/5)  Does  the  series  (1  +  *;)*  =  1  +  1  +  ^^  +  (^"^^(^^^^^  +  . ..  converge  uni- 

2  !  8 ! 

f onnly  for  small  values  of  ik  ?  Can  the  derivation  of  the  limit  e  of  §  4  thus  be  made 

rigorous  and  the  value  be  found  by  setting  ik  =  0  in  the  series  ? 

2.  Test  these  series  for  uniform  convergence  ;  also  the  series  of  derivatives  i 

(a)  l  +  28in^  +  z*sin2^  +  x*sin8^  +  --*,        |2|^X<1, 
.^.   ,  ,  sinx  ,  sln»x  ,  sin'x  .  sin*x  .  •   i  ^  -p- ^ 

X  -  1   .   1  /x  - 1\«   .   1  /x  -  1\«  .  1  ^     ^  ^  ^ 


(^)— +  2(— )+8(— )  + 
^   '  x  +  1^8\x  +  l/       6\x  +  l/ 


2 
•,         0<7  ^X  ^  X<ao. 
(e)  Consider  complex  as  well  as  real  values  of  the  variable. 
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3.  Determine  the  radius  of  convergence  and  draw  the  circle.  Note  that  in  prac^ 
tice  the  test  ratio  is  more  convenient  than  the  theoretical  method  of  the  text: 


(7 

(1 


aL        o        a2  ^  a«  J'        ^^  ^2!      8'.      4!  ' 

iaJ-(l  +  i)x«  +  a  +  J  +  l)x«-(i  +  i+i  +  J)x*  +  ..., 

3^+8  8*  +  8  ai+8^ 

4.21       ^  4.41  4.61       ^       ' 

1  -  X  +  X*  —  X*  +  X8  —  X»  +  X"  -  X"  +  •  .  .  , 

(x-i)i-j(x-i)«  +  t(x-i)»-j(a;-i)*+--, 

(m-l)(m4-2)  (m -  1) (m  -  8) (m  +  2) (m -f- 4)  ^, 

""  8]  "^   "^  6!  ""  ""•' 

X^  X* X* 

22(m  +  1 )      2*  .  2 !  (m  +  1 )  (m  +  2)      2«  •  8 !  (w  +  1 )  (m  +  2)  (m  +  8) 

x'         X*     /I  .  1\  .       x«     /I  .  1  .  1\         x« 
2^      2*(2 1) 


« \1      2/      2«(8 !)« \1      2      8/      28(4 !)« \1      2      8      4/ 


a/3^      a(a-H)/303-H)^,      a(a  4- l)(a  4- 2)^03  +  l)(/3  4- 2)^ 
■^1.7  12. 7(7  +  1)  1.2.3.7(7  +  l)(7  +  2)  "^  " " 

4.  Establish  the  Maclaurin  expansions  for  the  elementary  functions: 

(a)  log(l  — X),        (/5)  sinx,  (7)  cosx,  (5)  coshx, 

(e)  a*,  (rt  tan-^x,        (ij)  sinh-^x,        (^  tanh-^x. 

5.  AbeC^  Theorem,  If  the  infinite  series  a^  +  o^x  4-  o^^^  4-  a^x*  4- . . .  converges 
for  the  value  X,  it  converges  uniformly  in  the  interval  0  ^  x  ^  X.  Prove  this  by 
showing  that  (see  Exs.  17-19,  p.  428) 

|««(x)|  =  |a«x«  4-  a,+ix»+i  4-  •  •  •  |  < (-|rV|a.-r»  4-  •  •  •  4-  an^pX^^p\, 

when  p  is  rightly  chosen.  Apply  this  to  extending  the  interval  over  which  the 
series  is  uniformly  convergent  to  extreme  values  of  the  interval  of  convergence 
wherever  possible  in  Exs.  4  (a),  (^,  ((S). 

6.  Examine  sundry  of  the  series  of  Ex.  8  in  regard  to  their  convergence  at  ex- 
treme points  of  the  interval  of  convergence  or  at  various  other  points  of  the  circum- 
ference of  their  circle  of  convergence.   Note  the  significance  in  view  of  Ex.  5. 

7.  Show  that/(x)  =  c"**,  /(O)  =  0,  cannot  be  expanded  into  an  infinite  Mac- 

laurin  series  by  showing  that  i?„  =  e^s",  and  hence  that  R^  does  not  converge 
uniformly  toward  0  (see  Ex.  9,  p.  66).  Show  this  also  from  the  consideration  of 
complex  values  of  x. 

8.  From  the  consideration  of  complex  values  determine  the  interval  of  con- 
vergence of  the  Maclaurin  series  for 

sin  z  X 

<''>'*"*=:::;:;:•     <**)  =— r'     (>)  tan^x,     w  log  (i  + «.). 

COSX  "  ^  X 
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9.  Show  that  if  two  similar  infinite  power  series  represent  the  same  function 
in  any  interval  the  coefficients  in  the  series  must  be  equal  (cf.  §82). 


^^ 


r<l 


r>l 


10.  From  1  +  2r cosx  +  r^  =  (1  +  r€!^)(l  +  re-^)  =  r^  A  +  ^ /l  + 
prove        log(l  +  2rcosx  +  »^)  =  2  {r  cosx cos2ac  H — cos3x  —  •••)  i 

r  log(l  +  2rco8X  +  r^)dx  =  2|r8in2 -sin2x  +  —  sinSx  —  •  • .) ; 

«  ^      1     /^  .  o              .  ^v      oi         .  o/co8X      cos2x  .  cos3x  \ 

and      log(l  +  2r  cosx  +  r*)  =  2logr  +  2  ( — -—  +  -— ) , 

\    r  2r*  3r^  / 

J^*i     /I  .  o              .    9v  J       n    1         .  o/si^^^c      sin2x  .  sinSx  \ 

log(l  +  2r  cosx  +  r^)dx  =  2xlogr  +  21 \-  — . .  •) ; 

J     log  (1  +  sin  a  cos  x)  (Lc  =  2  X  log  cos  -  +  2  (tan  —  sin  x  —  tan^ 1 ], 

11.  Prove  I  =1 1 +  ...=  I     — 

•^0   Vl+x*  2.6      2- 4. 9      2.4.6.18  ^i    Vf+x* 

12.  Evaluate  these  integrals  by  expansion  into  series  (see  Ex.  28,  p.  462) 

/••c-^sinrx,        r      1 /rV  .  1 /r\*  ^       ,r 

^0  X  g      8V      6V  q 

/m    /"'logO  +  ^cosx)  ,  ,     ,,  i  ^    r^  xsinx     ,       »• 

(/9)    /     -^^^ ^dx  =  irsin-i*,        (7)    /    — --dx  =  — , 

•/o  cosx  •/o    1 4- cos'x  4 

(«)    rV«'^cos2/3Xdx  =  — ^c"W,  (e)    f log (1  +  2r cosx  +  ra)dx. 

Jo  2  a  v/o 

13.  By  formal  multiplication  (§  168)  show  that 

1  —  a2 

=  l  +  2acosx  +  2a*  cos  2  x  +  •  • . , 

1  —  2  a  cos  X  ■\-  a* 

asinx  .        .     «  .    «     . 

=  a  sin  X  +  a'  sm  2x  +  . .  • . 


1  —  2  a  cos  X  +  a* 
14.  Evaluate,  by  use  of  Ex.  18,  these  definite  integrals,  m  an  integer: 
cosmxdx  ira^  .^^    r'        xsinxdx 


/•»        cos mxdx         _    iro^  .       /•■"        xsinxox         _'"'i     /i  •     \ 

^^'  Jo   l-2aco8x  +  aa""l-a2'  ^'  Jo  l-2acosx  +  a«  ""  a  ^^  '' 

.  ^    /•■"     sin  X  sin  mxdx         ir        , 
^  '  Jo    l-2acosx  +  a«      2 

r'  sin'xdx 

^  '  Jo  (1  -  2  a  cosx  +  a«)(l  -  2  /3cosx  +  /3») ' 

15.  In  Ex.  14  (7)  let  a  =  1 '  h/m  and  x  =  2/m.   Obtain  by  a  limiting  proceBa, 
and  by  a  similar  method  exercised  upon  Ex.  14  (a) : 

J^*zsinr(fe__ir     ^  /••co8«dz_ir     ^^ 

0      A»  +  2«  "~2^  '        Jo     A«T2*""2^  ' 

Can  the  use  of  these  limiting  processes  be  readily  justified  ? 
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16.  Let  h  and  x  be  leas  than  1.  ABBome  the  expansion 

/(«,  h)  =  ^  =  =  1  +  *Pi(x)  +  h*P^(x)  +  . .   +  *»P»(x)  + . . . . 

Vl-2xA  +  A« 

Obtain  therefrom  the  following  expansions  by  differentiation : 

\r^  = -=p;  +  Ap;  +  A«p;  +  ...  +  *— ip;  +  ..., 

f^         (l-2xA  +  A«)l 

yj  = ^^ =  Pj  +  2  APj  +  8  A»P,  +  . . .  +  nA« -iP,  +  . . . . 

(l-2xA  +  A«)5 

Hence  establish  the  given  identities  and  consequent  relations: 

^r,^       xp;  +  *(xp;-pi)  +  ...  +  a-i(xp;-p:.o     +...= 
;;=        Pj  +  A(2P,)       + . . .  + /i»-H'*P«)  +•••. 

i4^/:-/=-i  +  p;+A(p;-Pi)  +--+*"(p:+i+p;-i-p.)+--  = 

2xV=  *(2a;)  +---  +  A«(2xP,-i). 

Or  nP«  =  xP;-P;_i  and    P;+i +  p:_,  -  P,  =  2xP;. 

Hence       »P;  =  P;+i- (n  +  1)P.    and    (x«- 1)P;  =  n(xP,-P,-i). 

Compare  the  results  with  Exs.  13  and  17,  p.  262,  to  identify  the  functions  with  the 
Legendre  polynomials.   Write 

1  1 ^ 1 

(1  -  2xA  +  A«)*      (1  -  2Acoe^  +  A«)*      (1  -  he^)i  (1-  *«-*•)* 

and  show  P,(cos^  =  2^;;;<^;^ 

168.  Manipulation  of  series.  If  an  infinite  series 

5  =  M^  +  V,  4-  V,  +  •  •  •  +  M,  -.1  + 1*,  +  •  •  •  (13) 

converges^  the  series  obtained  by  grouping  the  terms  in  paremtKeses  with- 
out altering  their  order  frill  also  converge.   Let 

5'=  t;+t/,4-- •+ t;^-,+  ^^+  ••  its') 

and  S{y  5;,  •••,.s;;.,.• 

be  the  new  series  and  the  sums  of  its  first  n'  terms.  These  sums  are 
merely  particular  ones  of  the  set  5^  S^,  •  •  •,  5.,  •  •  *,  and  as  n'  <  m  it 
follows  that  ti  becomes  infinite  when  n'  does  if  n  be  so  chosen  that 
^^  =s  ^V  «^^  "^M  approaches  a  limit,  5^  must  approach  the  same  limit 
As  a  corollary  it  appears  that  if  the  series  obtained  by  removing  paren- 
theses in  a  given  series  converges,  the  value  of  the  series  is  not  affected 
by  removing  the  parentheses. 
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If  two  convergent  infinite  series  be  given  as 

5  ==  1*,^  4-  Wj  H ,     and     T  =  v^  +  v^-^ , 

then  (ku^  +  /iVo)  +  (^**i  +  A^^i)  "* 

will  converge  to  the  limit  X5  +  m7\  and  will  converge  absolutely  provided 
both  the  given  series  converge  absolutely.  The  proof  is  left  to  the  reader. 
If  a  given  series  converges  absolutely,  the  series  formed  by  rearranging 
the  terms  in  any  order  without  omitting  any  terms  will  converge  to  the 
same  value.   Let  the  two  arrangements  be 

5  =  1*,^  4-  t«i  +  Wj  H h  «m-i  +  t^«  H 

and  S  =  u^'\-u^,'\-u^-\ h  i/,._i  4-  w,/  H • 

As  S  converges  absolutely,  n  may  be  taken  so  large  that 

and  as  the  terms  in  5'  are  identical  with  those  in  S  except  for  their 
order,  n'  may  be  taken  so  large  that  5^  shall  contain  all  the  terms  in 
5,.   The  other  terms  in  5^/  will  be  found  among  the  terms  ti,,  t«. ^j,  >  •  •. 

Hence  |s;.-S.|<|«.|  +  K+,|+  •••<«. 

As  |5  —  5,|  <  c,  it  follows  that  1 5  —  S^^,\  <  2  c.  Hence  5^/  approaches  S 
as  a  limit  when  n'  becomes  infinite.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  S*  also 
converges  absolutely. 

The  theorem  is  still  true  if  the  rearrangement  of  S  is  into  a  series  some 
of  whose  tenns  are  themselves  infinite  series  of  terms  selected  from  S. 

Thus  let         s'=U^-^U^+U^-h^^^-hU,.^,+  U^  +  '", 

where  Ut  may  be  any  aggregate  of  terms  selected  from  S.  If  Ut  be  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  selected  from  5,  as 

^*  =  w«  4-  « n  +  « «  H h  t/fa  4-  •  •  • , 

the  absolute  convergence  of  Ui  follows  from  that  of  5  (cf .  Ex.  22  below). 
It  is  possible  to  take  n'  so  large  that  every  term  in  S^  shall  occur  in  one 
of  the  terms  U^,  U^y  •  • .,  U^_i.   Then  if  from 

S^U^-U^ U^_,  (14) 

there  be  canceled  all  the  terms  of  5.,  the  terms  which  remain  will  be 
found  among  u^,  t/.+i>  *  -  * ,  and  (14)  will  be  less  than  c  Hence  as  n' 
becomes  infinite,  the  difference  (14)  approaches  zero  as  a  limit  and  the 
theorem  is  proved  that 
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If  a  series  of  real  terms  is  convergent,  but  not  absolutely,  the  number  of  posi- 
tive and  the  number  of  negative  terms  is  infinite,  the  series  of  positive  terms  and 
the  series  of  negative  terms  diverge,  and  the  given  series  may  be  so  rearranged  as 
to  comport  itself  in  any  desired  manner.  That  the  number  of  terms  of  each  sign 
cannot  be  finite  follows  from  the  fact  that  if  it  were,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  so 
far  in  the  series  that  all  subsequent  terms  would  have  the  same  sign  and  the  series 
would  therefore  converge  absolutely  if  at  all.  Consider  next  the  sum  8^  =  Pi^  N^m, 
/  +  m  =  n,  of  n  terms  of  the  series,  where  Pt  is  the  sum  of  the  positive  terms  and 
Nm  that  of  the  negative  terms.  If  both  Pt  and  N,^  converged,  then  Pi  +  N^  would 
also  converge  and  the  series  would  converge  absolutely ;  if  only  one  of  the  sums 
Pi  or  N^  diverged,  then  jS  would  diverge.  Hence  both  sums  must  diverge.  The 
series  may  now  be  rearranged  to  approach  any  desired  limit,  to  become  positively 
or  negatively  infinite,  or  to  oscillate  as  desired.  For  suppose  an  arrangement  to 
approach  Z>  as  a  limit  were  desired.  First  take  enough  positive  terms  to  make  the 
sum  exceed  Z>,  then  enough  negative  terms  to  make  it  less  than  X,  then  enough 
positive  terms  to  bring  it  again  in  excess  of  Z>,  and  so  on.  But  as  the  given  series 
converges,  its  terms  approach  0  as  a  limit ;  and  as  the  new  arrangement  gives  a 
sum  which  never  differs  from  L  by  more  than  the  last  term  in  it,  the  difference 
between  the  sum  and  L  is  approaching  0  and  L  is  the  limit  of  the  sum.  In  a  similar 
way  it  could  be  shown  that  an  arrangement  which  would  comport  itself  in  any  of 
the  other  ways  mentioned  would  be  possible. 

If  two  absolutely  convergent  series  he  multiplied^  as 

5  =  1^0  +  «i  +  Wa  H h  w,  H , 

r  =  t'o  4-  i-'i  4-  1^2  H h  v»  H J 

and  W  =  Wo' 0  4-  Wi''o  +  ^h^o  H H  ^.^o  H 

+  "u''i  -f-  Wit'i  4-  "2^1  + 1-  ^»Vi  H 

+ 

-f-  ^'o'',  4-  yif\  4-  ^iii\  4 h  «,tv  4 

4- 

and  if  the  terms  in  W  be  arranged  in  a  simple  series  as 

^'o'^o  4-  (wi'^o  4-  w^r^  4-  w^f^  4-  (WjVq  4"  u^v^  +  ujy^  +  ti^r^  +  ti^v^  4 

or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoex^er,  the  series  is  absolutely  convergent 
and  converges  to  the  value  of  the  product  ST, 

In  the  particulax  arrangement  above,  S^T^,  S^T^,  S^T^  is  the  sum  of 
the  first,  the  first  two,  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of  parentheses.  As 
lim  S^T^  =  ST,  the  series  of  parentheses  converges  to  ST,  As  5  and  T 
are  absolutely  convergent  the  same  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  the 
series  of  absolute  values  and 

l«oll"ol  +  l«.IKI  +  l«.llt'.l  +  l«,IKI  +  |«.||r.|  +  -" 
would  be  seen  to  converge.   Hence  the  convergence  of  the  series 

"o^o  +  "i' 0  +  "i'\  +  'V.  +  "i'o  +  "/i  +  "«''i  +  "i*"!  +  Vt  +  •  •  • 
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is  absolute  and  to  the  value  ST  when  the  parentheses  are  omitted 
Moreover,  any  other  arrangement,  such  in  particular  as 

would  give  a  series  converging  absolutely  to  5r. 

The  equivalence  of  a  function  and  its  Taylor  or  Maclaurin  infinite 
series  (wherever  the  series  converges)  lends  importance  to  the  operations 
of  multiplication,  division,  and  so  on,  which  may  be  performed  on  the 
series.   Thus  if 

f(x)  =  «(,  +  a^x  +  a^  4-  a^  H ,         |x|  <  i?,, 

9(x)  =  b^-^  b^x  -^  b^  -^  b^  -^  ^ '  •,  \x\  <  /2„ 

the  multiplication  may  be  performed  and  the  series  arranged  as 

f(x)g(x)  =  a/;,  +  K^  +  a^b^x  +  K^  4-  ^A  +  %b^x^  4-  •  •  • 

according  to  ascending  powers  of  x  whenever  x  is  numerically  less  than 
the  smaller  of  the  two  radii  of  convergence  R^^  R^,  because  both  series 
will  then  converge  absolutely.  Moreover,  Ex.  6  above  shows  that  this 
form  of  the  product  may  still  be  applied  at  the  extremities  of  its  inter- 
val of  convergence  for  real  values  of  x  provided  the  series  converges 
for  those  values. 

As  an  example  in  the  multiplication  of  series  let  the  product  sinx  cosx  be  found. 

sinx  =  X x*  H X*  —  •  •  •,        cosx  =  1 x*  H x* x*  H . 

3!  61  21  41  6! 

The  product  will  contain  only  odd  powers  of  x.  The  first  few  terms  are 

\3!^2!/      ^\5!      8!2!^4!/  \7  !  ^  6  !2 '.      8  14 1  ^  6!/ 

The  law  of  formation  of  the  coefficients  gives  as  the  coefficient  of  x**+* 

^       '  L(2*  +  l)!      (2ifc-l)12!      (2ifc-3)!4!  8 1(2ik- 2)  I      (2Jt)!j 

(-I)*     r      (2Jb-H)2fc      (2ib  +  l)(2Jb)(2ib--l)(2ib>2)  (2^4-1)1 

(2Jk  +  l)!L  21  41  '    *  11      J* 

But     2«*+i  =  (1  +  l)»*+i  =  1  +  (2*  +  1)  +  ^^^"^^^^^  +  . . .  +  (2Jk  4. 1)  4. 1. 

Zi  I 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  coefficient  of  x^*+i  takes  every  other  term  in  this  symmet- 
rical sum  of  an  even  number  of  terms  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to  half  the  sum. 
The  product  may  then  be  written  as  the  series 

ir^        (2x)«  .  (2x)»  1      1  .    o 

sinx  cosx  =  -    2x—  ^ — -  4-  ^ — =  -sin2x. 

2L  81  61  J      2 
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189.  If  a  function  f(x)  be  expanded  into  a  power  series 

and  if  a;  =  <r  is  any  point  within  the  circle  of  convergence,  it  may  he 
desired  to  transform  the  series  into  one  which  proceeds  according  to  powers 
of  (x  —  a)  and  converges  in  a  circle  about  the  point  x  =  «.  Let  t  =  x  —  a. 
Then  x  =  a  +  t  and  hence 

«*  =  a«  +  2(rt4-<*,         x*=o^  +  SaH'hSafi  +  ^,         .., 

f(x)  =  a,  4-  flj  (a  4-  0  +  «'  («"  +  2  (rt  4-  0  +  •  •  •  •  (l^*) 

Since  \a\  <  R,  the  relation  \a\  -{-[t]  <  R  will  hold  for  small  values  of  ty 
and  the  series  (IS')  will  converge  for  a;  =  |ar|  + 1^|.   Since 

is  absolutely  convergent  for  small  values  of  t,  the  parentheses  in  (15*) 
may  be  removed  and  the  terms  collected  as 

/(x)  =  ^(^)=:(a,  +  aia  +  a,a*4-a,a*+-0  +  (ai  +  2a^4-3a,a«  +  ...)« 

+  (a,  4-  3  a,a  4-  •  • )  <*  +  («•  +  •  •  0  ^  +  •  •  •  I 
or        f(r)  =  ^(x  -  a)  =  ^^  4-  A^(x  -  a)  4-  A^(x  -  a)* 

4->l,(x-a)«4----,  (16) 

where  ^4^^,  A^y  A^y  •  •  •  are  infinite  series ;  in  fact 

The  series  (16)  in  «  —  or  will  surely  converge  within  a  circle  of  radius 
R  —  \a\  about  x  =  a;  but  it  may  converge  in  a  larger  circle.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  will  converge  within  the  largest  circle  whose  center  is  at  a  and 
within  which  the  function  has  a  definite  continuous  derivative.  Thus 
Mac]aurin*s  expansion  for  (1  +  ar*)"^  has  a  unit  radius  of  convergence; 
but  the  expansion  about  x  =  ^  into  powers  of  x  —  ^  will  have  a  radius 
of  convergence  equal  to  ^  V5,  which  is  the  distance  from  x  =  ^  to  either 
of  the  points  x  =  :^  t.  If  the  function  had  originally  been  defined  by 
its  development  about  x  =  0,  the  definition  would  have  been  valid  only 
over  the  unit  circle.  The  new  development  about  x  =  J  will  therefore 
extend  the  definition  to  a  considerable  region  outside  the  original 
domain,  and  by  repeating  the  process  the  r^on  of  definition  may  be 
extended  further.  As  the  fimction  is  at  each  step  defined  by  a  power 
series,  it  remains  analytia  This  process  of  extending  the  definition  of 
a  function  is  called  amalytie  continuation. 
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Consider  the  expansion  of  a  function  of  a  function.   Let 
f(x)  =  a^  +  ttjX  +  a^  4-  ajf  H |aj|  <  /2j, 

and  let  \h^\  <  R^so  that,  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  y,  the  point  x 
will  still  lie  within  the  circle  i?^.  By  the  theorem  on  multiplication,  the 
series  for  x  may  be  squared,  cubed,  •  •  •,  and  the  series  for  x*,  x',  •  •  •  may 
be  arranged  according  to  powers  of  y.  These  results  may  then  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  series  for  f(x)  and  the  result  may  be  ordered  according 
to  powers  of  y.  Hence  the  expansion  for  /[^(y)]  is  obtained.  That 
the  expansion  is  valid  at  least  for  small  values  of  y  may  be  seen  by 
considering 

(  =  \M  +  \hM  +  My\*  +  --:        |y I  small, 

which  are  series  of  positive  terms.  The  radius  of  convergence  of  the 
series  for/[^(y)]  may  be  found  by  discussing  that  function. 

For  example  consider  the  problem  of  expanding  e^^*  to  five  terms. 
ey  =  l  +  y+ Jy«  +  Jy«  +  ^»jy*  +  ---,        y  =  cosx  =  1- lac«  + ^x*  +  ..., 

ya  =  l-x«  +  j3B* ,     y«  =  l-isc«+ix* ,     y*  =  l-2a;«  +  l|3B* , 

ci^  =  l  +  (l-ix«  +  ^x* )+i(i-x«  +  Jx* )  +  j(i-|ar»+|a^ ) 

+  ^(l-2x«  +  lfx* )  +  ••• 

=(i+i+i  +  j  +  ^+...)-a+i  +  i  +  A  +  --  ')^^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  coefficients  in  this  series  for  e^*^*  are  really  infinite 
series  and  the  final  values  here  given  are  only  the  approximate  values  found  by 
taking  the  first  few  terms  of  each  series.  This  will  always  be  the  case  when 
y  =  6^  4-  5^2  +  •  •  •  begins  with  b^^O;  it  is  also  true  in  the  expansion  about  a  new 
origin,  as  in  a  previous  paragraph.  In  the  latter  case  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  in  the  case  of  the  expansion  of  a  function  of  a  function  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  make  a  preliminary  change  which  materially  simplifies  the  final 
result  in  that  the  coefficients  become  finite  series.  Thus  here 

cc««*  =  ei+«=ec«,       z  =  cosx  — 1=— Jx2+  ^^^^  ^^x«  +  •••, 

c«  =  l  +  (-la;«+^x*-.7i,yX«  +  ...)  +  ia^-Aa*+...)  +  J(-Ja* +  ...)  +  ..., 

eco**  =  cc«  =  c(l  —  Jx*  +  i X*  -  ,^V^  +  •  •  •)• 

The  coefficients  are  now  exact  and  the  computation  to  x^  turns  out  to  be  easier 
than  to  x>  by  the  previous  method ;  the  advantage  introduced  by  the  change  would 
be  even  greater  if  the  expansion  were  to  be  carried  several  terms  farther. 
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The  quotient  of  two  power  sernes  f(x)  by  g{x),  if  9(P)  =^  ^>  may  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  algorism  of  division  cw 

For  in  the  first  place  as  ^  (0)  ^  0,  the  quotient  is  analytic  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a;  =  0  and  may  be  developed  into  a  power  series.  It  there- 
fore merely  remains  to  show  that  the  coefficients  c^,  Cj,  Cj,  •  •  •  are  those 
that  would  be  obtained  by  division.   Multiply 

(a^  +  a^x  +  af?  -\ )  =  (c^  -f  c^x  -f  c^^r^  H )  ij\  ^-b^-^-b^  ^ ) 

and  then  equate  coefficients  of  equal  powers  of  x.   Then 

is  a  set  of  equations  to  be  solved  for  c^,  Pj,  f^,  •  •  • .  The  terms  in  f{x)  and 
g{x)  beyond  t^  have  no  effect  upon  the  values  of  c^^,  c^,  •  •  • ,  c.,  and  hence 
these  would  be  the  same  if  ^»+i,  ^»+2>  •  •  *  were  replaced  by  0,  0,  •  •  • ,  and 
a«+n««  +  2>  •••,«ai.»a2«+n--  by  such  values  a'.+j,  a'.  +  a,  •• -,  a\^,  %  - 
as  would  make  the  division  come  out  even ;  the  coefficients  c^^,  r^, .  •  • ,  r, 
are  therefore  precisely  those  obtained  in  dividing  the  series. 
If  y  is  develox)ed  into  a  power  series  in  a;  as 

y  =  f(x)  =  a,  H-  a^x  +  a^  -f- . . . ,         </,  ^  0,  (17) 

then  X  may  be  developed  into  a  power  series  in  y  —  a^  as 

«  =/-'(y  -  «o)  =  \^  -  «o)  +  K^  -  «o)*  +  •  •  ••  (18) 

For  since  a^  ^  0,  the  function  f(x)  has  a  nonvanishing  derivative  for 
a;  =  0  and  hence  the  inverse  function  f~^(j/  —  a^  is  analytic  near  a?  =  0 
or  y  =  a^j  and  can  be  developed  (p.  477).  The  method  of  undetermined 
coefficients  may  be  used  to  find  5j,  b^j-".  This  process  of  finding 
(18)  from  (17)  is  called  the  reversion  of  (17).  For  the  actual  work  it  is 
simpler  to  replace  (y  —  cl^/cl-^^  by  t  so  that 

t=zX'\-  a'<^  -f-  o'^  -f  a\x^  •{ ,         a^  =  a./a^, 

and        x  —  t^-Kf-^-b^^-^Vj^^ ,  b\^b^. 

Let  the  assumed  value  of  a;  be  substituted  in  the  series  for  t ;  rearrange 
the  terms  according  to  powers  of  t  and  equate  the  corresponding  coef- 
ficients.    Thus  ^    ,    //'  _L      'N^    ,     //'     .    O  I'    '     ,        'X^ 

^  =  ^  -f-  (6,  -f-  0,)^*  +  (/>8  +  2  Vs  +  <^z)^ 

+  (^;  -h  2  ^io;  -f  ^;«a;  +  3  />;«;  +  «;)  ^  + . .  • 

or     ^i  =  — ai,         fti  =  2ff^  — a^,         ^4  =  —  5  o^' -f- 5 <?icri  —  04,    *.. 
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170.  For  some  few  purposes,  which  are  tolerably  important,  a  formal 
operational  method  of  treating  series  is  so  useful  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable.  If  the  series  be  taken  in  the  form 

with  the  factorials  which  occur  in  Maclaurin's  development  and  with 
unity  as  the  initial  term,  the  series  may  be  written  as 

a^    q      a*    ^  a* 

^  I  al  nl 

provided  that  a*  be  interpreted  as  the  formal  equivalent  of  a,.    The 
product  of  two  series  would  then  formally  suggest 

eTe^  =  e(«  +  *)'  =  l-f  (a  -f-  ft)^aj  -f-  ^  (a  +  ^)V  +  •  •  • ,  (19) 

and  if  the  coefficients  be  transformed  by  setting  a'V  =  afij,  then 

This  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  the  formula  for  the  product  of  two  series 
and  hence  justifies  the  suggestion  contained  in  (19). 
For  example  suppose  that  the  development  of 

were  desired.    As  the  development  begins  with  1,  the  formal  method 
may  be  applied  and  the  result  is  found  to  be 

^      sreJ'*,         aj  =  6<^+^>*-e^,  (20) 


e*-l 


aj  =  a:-f-[(BH-l)»-^]^  +  [(5  +  l)'-5«]|^  +  ...,        (21) 

(B-{-iy-^  =  0,       (B  +  l)«-5'  =  0,...,       (5  +  l)*-B*  =  0,..., 
or  25j-f-l  =  0,     35,-f-35j  +  l  =  0,     45,-f  65,+ 45^  + 1  =  0,   . -, 

or  A  =  -i>         ^2  =  h        ^s  =  ^»         54  =  -3V>-- 

The  formal  method  leads  to  a  set  of  equations  from  which  the  suc- 
cessive -B's  may  quickly  be  determined.   Note  that 


X       ,  X      X  e'  -{- 1      X      ,.  X  X      .. 

+  «  =  7:  -: — T  =  «  coth  «  =  —  o  coth 


e'-l'2      26^-1      2  2  2 


(- 1)  (22) 
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is  an  even  function  of  x^  and  that  consequently  all  the  JPs  with  odd 
indices  except  B^  are  zero.  This  will  facilitate  the  calculation.  The 
first  eight  even  5's  are  respectively 

h     -iAf,     iV,     -tAf,     a,     -H^y     h     -ViV-       (23) 

The  numbers  Bj  or  their  absolute  values,  are  called  the  BemauUian 
numbers.  An  independent  justification  for  the  method  of  formal  cal- 
culation may  readily  be  given.  For  observe  that  e'e^  =  c^*+*>*  of  (20) 
is  true  when  B  is  regarded  as  an  independent  variable.  Hence  if  this 
identity  be  arranged  according  to  powers  of  B,  the  coefficient  of  each 
power  must  vanish.  It  will  therefore  not  disturb  the  identity  if  any 
numbers  whatsoever  are  substituted  for  B^,  Bl^y  J^,  -";  the  particular 
set  B^f  B^f  B^f  '"  may  therefore  be  substituted ;  the  series  may  be  rear- 
ranged according  to  powers  of  x,  and  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of 
X  may  be  equated  to  0,  —  as  in  (21)  to  get  the  desired  equations. 
If  an  infinite  series  be  written  without  the  factorials  as 

a  possible  symbolic  expression  for  the  series  is 

r =  1  4-  a^  -f-  aV  +  a*a^  -\ ,         a*  =  ai, 

1  —  ax 

If  the  substitution  y  =  x/(l  +  x)  or  x  =  y/(l  —  y)  be  made, 

±       a  ^ 

Now  if  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  expressions  be  expanded  and  a  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  variable  restricted  to  values  which  make 
\ax\  <  1,  the  series  obtained  will  both  converge  absolutely  and  may  be 
arranged  according  to  powers  of  a.  Corresponding  coefficients  will  then 
be  equal  and  the  identity  will  therefore  not  be  disturbed  if  a^  replaces 
a'.   Hence 

1  +  a,a;  -f-  a^  +  . . .  =  (1  -  y)  [1  -f-  (1  +  a)  y  +  (1  +  a)y  +...], 

provided  that  both  series  converge  absolutely  for  a<  =  a*.   Then 

1  -f  a^a;  +  a^  -f  a^  H =  1  + ay  +  a(l  + a)y*  +  a(l  +  afi^  H 

=  1  H-  ttjy  -f-  (a^  +  a^y^-\-  (a^  +  2  a,  +  ajy»  -\ , 

or  a^x  +  a^  -f  a^'  H =  aj/  -\- (a^ -{-  a^tf 

+  (aj  +  2a,-f-ajy«  +  ---.         (26) 
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This  transformation  is  known  as  Eulet^a  transformation.  Its  great 
advantage  for  computation  lies  in  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  second 
series  converges  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  coefficients  of  the  first  series  are  such  as  to  make  the 
coefficients  in  the  new  series  smalL   Thus  from  (25) 

To  compute  log  2  to  three  decimals  from  the  first  series  would  require 
several  hundred  terms;  eight  terms  are  enough  with  the  second  series. 
An  additional  advantage  of  the  new  series  is  that  it  may  continue  to 
converge  after  the  original  series  has  ceased  to  converge.  In  this  case 
the  two  series  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  equal ;  but  the  second  series  of 
course  remains  equal  to  the  (continuation  of  the)  function  defined  by 
the  first.  Thus  log  3  may  be  computed  to  three  decimals  with  about  a 
dozen  terms  of  the  second  series,  but  cannot  be  computed  from  the  first. 


1.  By  the  multiplication  of  series  prove  the  following  relations: 

(a)  (1  +  a;  +  ««  +  «•  +  ...)«  =  (1  +  2«  +  8x«  +  4««  +  ...)  =  (1  -  «)-«, 
(/J)  co8«a;+  8in«x  =  1,        (7)  e*e9  =  c'+y,        («)  2sin>x  =  1—  co62x. 

2.  Find  the  Maclaurin  development  to  terms  in  sfi  for  the  functions: 

(a)  c*cos«,        (fi)  e^sinx,        (7)  (l  +  x)log(l  +  «),        («)  cos  x  sin- ^x. 

3.  Group  the  terms  of  the  expansion  of  cosx  in  two  different  ways  to  show  that 
cos  1  >  0  and  cos2  <  0.    Why  does  it  then  follow  that  cos (  =  0  where  1  <  {  <  2? 

4.  Establish  the  developments  (Peirce^s  Nos.  785-789)  of  the  functions: 

(a)  c^»*,        (/5)  c*«*,        (7)  c^"**,        («)  e^"^'. 

5.  Show  that  if  g{x)  =  6,„x~  +  &m+ix*+*  +  •  •  •  and/(0)  ^  0,  then 

^(x)      6,„x~ +  6m+ix»"+i  +  .••       x»        x»-i  X  * 

and  the  development  of  the  quotient  has  negative  powers  of  x. 

6.  Develop  to  terms  in  x*  the  following  functions : 

(a)  sin(Jbsinx),        (fi)  log  cosx,        (7)  Vcosx,        (8)  (1  —  ife*  sin*x)"  i. 

7.  Carry  the  reversion  of  these  series  to  terms  in  the  fifth  power: 

(a)  y  =  8inx  =  x— Jx»  +  •••,  (fi)  y  =  tan-^x  =  x  — }x*  +  .  • ., 

(7)  y  =  cf«  =  l  +  x  +  la;^+--,        («)  y  =  2x  +  8x«  +  4x«  +  6x*  +  ---. 
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8.  Find  the  smallest  root  of  these  series  by  the  method  of  reYeiBloii : 

(9)  -  =  C'coax*dx,        (y)  —  =  f 

9.  By  the  formal  method  obtain  the  general  equations  for  the  coefficients  in  the 
developments  of  these  functions  and  compute  the  first  five  that  do  not  Yanish : 

.  .    sinx  /«v     2  c*  ,  .  «• 


e*  — 1  c*  +  l  1— 2xe»+^* 

10.  Obtain  the  general  expressions  for  the  following  developments: 


/   V      ♦!.         1  .  X      x«      2a5»  ^  J5,«(2x)«« 

(a>  coth x  =  -H •  •  •  + ^ — —  • 

^   '  x^S      46  ^W6  ^     (2n)Ix 


•••» 


/..v    ^         1      X      x«      2x»  ,  ,     ,.    B,»(2x)«« 

IB)  cotx  = 4-(— 1)*        \     , 

^'  X      8      45      945  ^v       '     (2n)!x  ' 

/    X   I         :  I  X*         X*  X«  .    ,       ,.     B,,(2X)«« 

(7)  log  sin  X  =  logx +  (—  1)»  -^^ — , 

^''      *  '^         6       180      2886  ^       '   2n.(2n)!  ' 

/•v  1     -1  u         1  x«       X*    .     X«  .  Bi,(2x)«» 

(«)  log  sinh  X  =  logx  H H ...-|-ri±l — i .. 

^'      *  *^         6       180      2886  2n.(2n)l 

11.  The  Eulerian  numbers  E^n  are  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  sechoL 
Establish  the  defining  equations  and  compute  the  first  four  as  —  1,  5,  —  61,  1386. 

12.  Write  the  expansions  for  sec  x  and  log  tan  {\ir  +  ix). 

12  1 

13.  From  the  identity = derive  the  expansions: 

^—1      c^*  —  1      e*  +  l 

a)  — ^  =  i  +  B-(2«  -  1)  —  +  ^4(2*  -  1)  —  +  ...  +  B2«(2««  -  1)  ^^^  +  . . . , 

'  (F  +  l      2         *^  '2!         *^  '41  -r^-v  '  2n!  ' 

11  X  X*  xS"-i 

^)  -^—  =  -  -  B-(2«  -  1)  —  -  B,(2*  -  1)  — Bi«(2«"  -  1)  — +  •   • , 

^'  e'  +  l      2        *^  '2!         *^  '41  ^  '  2n\  ' 

7)  tanhx  =  (2«-l)2«B,|j  +  (2*-l)2*B,|^  +  ...+(2««-l)2»-B8«?^ 

X*         22*         17x7  2t»-l 

«)  Una!=x  +  ^  +  ?l|-  +  ^  +  ...+  (_l)-i(2«--l)2«»B,.^  +  ..., 

o       10        oio  Sen  I 

•  )  logco8X=-~-^-^ (-l)-i(2»--l)2««B„     **" 


2       12      46  ^       '       ^  '  2n.2n! 

r)  log  Unx  =  logx  +  ^  +  ^  +  ...  +  (-  1)— 1(22— I  -  l)2««J5„-i^  + 


1,)  aicx  =  1  (cot?  +  Un?)  =  1  +  ^  +  •  •  •  +  (-  1)«-12(2«— 1  -  1)B,« 
2  \        2  2/       X       o ! 

^)  log  cosh  7,        (c)  logtanhx,        (x)  cschx,        (X)  sec'x. 


x«« 

2n! 
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Observe  that  the  Bemoullian  numbers  afford  a  general  development  for  all  the 
trigonometric  and  hyi>erbolic  functions  and  their  logarithms  with  the  exception  of 
the  sine  and  cosine  (which  have  known  developments)  and  the  secant  (which  re- 
quires the  Eulerian  numbers).  The  importance  of  these  numbers  is  therefore 
apparent. 

14.  The  coefficients  Pi(y)^  ^td/)^ '" i  ^niy)  in  the  development 

eifx 1 

=  y  +  P^{y)x  +  P^{y)x*  +  •  •  •  +  P«(y)x-  +  •  •  • 

c* —  1 

are  called  Bernoulli's  polynomials.  Show  that  (n  +  1) !  P«(y)  =  (5  +  y)*+i  —  B»+i 
and  thus  compute  the  first  six  polynomials  in  y. 

15.  If  y  =  ^  is  a  positive  integer,  the  quotient  in  Ex.  14  is  simple.   Hence 

n  !  Pn(N)  =  l  +  2"  +  8»  +  ...  +  (N^  l)» 
is  easily  shown.   With  the  aid  of  the  polynomials  found  above  compute : 
(a)  1  +  2*+  3*  +  . . .  +  10*,  (/s)  1  +  2»  +  3*  +  . . .  +  9», 

(7)  1  +  2«  +  Sa  +  . . .  +  {N-  1)«,        (a)  1  +  2«  +  8«  +  •  •  •  +  (N-  1)«. 

16.  Interpret -L.  _J_  =  — L^f^l L_l  =  V^-^^-^^V. 

1— oxl  —  te     x{a  —  b)tl  —  ax     a  —  bxj      ^      a  —  6 

Jr»«                                     1 
c-(i-«)'dt  = establish  formally 
0                          1—  az 

Jr*-  1    /"•   _5 

c-'F(arf)(tt  =  -  /     e  *F(tt)dii, 
0  X  v  0 

where  F(u)  =  1  +  a^  H a,tt*  +  —  a,tt'  +  .  • .. 

Show  that  the  integral  will  converge  when  0  <  x  <  1  provided  |ai|  ^  1. 

18.  If  in  a  series  the  coefficients  a,*  =  f    t'/(Qd<f  show 

1  +  a,*  +  OjjE*  +  OjX*  +  . . .  =  r  -^-iE5L(ft. 

•/O   1  —  JCt 

19.  Note  that  £xs.  17  and  18  convert  a  series  into  an  integral.   Show 

^"^  ^^2P^8P^4P^  r(p)Jo        1-jrf  ^       nP       Jo  *      ^ 

/«v       1       .      *      .      35*     .  r*8inlogi,.    .  1  r*      *  .    »j.. 

^^'  J.         6(6  +  1)      ^6(6  +  l)(6  +  2)      ^ 

r(6)       /"<-'(! -t)*-i^jt^ 


_  1(0)  /"f- '(1  — 1)» 

~  r(o)  r  (6-0)  Jo         i-xt 
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20.  In  case  the  coefficients  in  a  series  are  alternately  positive  and  negative  show 
that  £uler*8  transformed  series  may  be  written 

OjX  —  Ojz'  +  OfZ*  —  a4X*  +  . . .  =  a^y  +  A  aiy*  +  A*aiy*  +  A*oiy*  -I 

where  Aai  =  01  —  01,  A*ai  =  Aai  —  Aoj  =  Oi  —  2  Oj  +  Os,  •  •  •  are  the  successive 
first,  second,  •  •  •  differences  of  the  numerical  coefficients. 

21.  Compute  the  values  of  these  series  by  the  method  of  Ex.  20  with  2  =  1,  y  =  ). 
Add  the  first  few  terms  and  apply  the  method  of  differences  to  the  next  few  as 
indicated : 

(a)  1 +  -  —  +•••=  0.60815,  add  8  terms  and  take  7  more, 

2       o       4 

(/3)  1 _  ^ +  . . .  =  0.0040,  add  6  terms  and  take  7  more, 

V2     Vs     V4 

(7)  !r  =  i-i4.1_l  +  ...=:  0.78630813,        add  10  and  Uke  11  more, 
^   '  4  8      5      7 

^'  \2p3p4p  /      2P-i-l\       2P      Sp      4p  / 

and  compute  for  p  =  1.01  with  the  aid  of  five-place  tables. 

22.  If  an  infinite  series  converges  absolutely,  show  that  any  infinite  series  the 
terms  of  which  are  selected  from  the  terms  of  the  given  series  must  also  converge. 
What  if  the  given  series  converged,  but  not  absolutely  ? 

23.  Note  that  the  proof  concerning  term-by-term  integration  (p.  432)  would  not 
hold  if  the  interval  were  infinite.  Discuss  this  case  with  especial  references  to 
justifying  if  possible  the  formal  evaluations  of  Exs.  12  (a),  (5),  p.  430. 

24.  Check  the  formula  of  Ex.  17  by  termwise  integration.  Evaluate 

1    /••  --  ft*  J"*  1 

by  the  inverse  transformation.   See  Exs.  8  and  15,  p.  300. 
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SPECIAL  INFINITE  DEYELOPMENTS 

171.  The  trigonometric  functions.  If  m  is  an  odd  integer,  say 
7fi  =  2  n  -{- 1,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  (§  72)  gives 

sinm^            ,^  ,       (m  —  1) (m  —  2)       «-_•.    •  a^   .  /i\ 

^«^n  A  =  ^^  ^""  ^f ^co8«'-Vsin**H-...,       (1) 

Tfl  Sin  ^  i); 

where  by  virtue  of  the  relation  cos*  ^  =  1  —  sin^  ^  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber is  a  polynomial  of  degree  n  in  sin^  ^.  From  the  left-hand  side  it  is 
seen  that  the  value  of  the  polynomial  is  1  when  sin  ^  =  0  and  that  the 
n  roots  of  the  polynomials  are 

sin*  7r/m,         sin*  2  w/m,        •  •  • ,        sin*  w/r/m. 

Hence  the  polynomial  may  be  factored  in  the  form 

■^  =  (l--:^)(l--#V)-(l--^V     (2) 
m  sin  ^      \        sm'  fr/m/  \        sin*  2  w/m/       \        sin'  nw/m/      ^  ^ 

If  the  substitutions  ^  ==  x/m  and  ^  =  ix/m  be  made, 

sin  a;      _  A  _  sin*  x/m\  /   __    sin*g/m  \        A  _  sin*a;/m  \ 
m  sin  x/m  ""  \        sin*  ir/m)  \        sin*  2  7r/m/        \        sin*  nir/m/   ^  ^ 

sinha;      _  A   •  sinh*a/m\  A       sinh*a;/?yt\        /        sinh*  a;/m\ 
msinhx/m      \        sui^ir/m/\       sin^  2  w/mj       \       sin*n7r/m/  ^    ^ 

Now  if  m  be  allowed  to  become  infinite,  passing  through  successive 
odd  integers,  these  equations  remain  true  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
limiting  relations  would  hold : 


•     o  X 

Sin'  — 
siir  —  ( - 


m  \ 

468 


(x       1^  Y 

\m      6  m*  / ^ 

w      0  \^7w.  y  y 
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In  this  way  the  expansions  into  infinite  prodiLcU 

8inx  =  a5Y(l-j^)'        »inkx=xf\{l  +  -^  (6) 

would  be  found.  As  the  theorem  that  the  limit  of  a  product  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  limits  holds  in  general  only  for  finite  products,  the  process 
here  followed  must  be  justified  in  detail. 

For  the  justification  the  consideration  of  sinhx,  which  inYolYes  only  positiTe 
quantities,  is  simpler.  Take  the  logarithm  and  split  the  sum  into  two  parts 

p  /       8inh2i:\       ,         /       sinh«-^^ 

msinh-       i  I         8in«— /     i»  +  i       I         sin«  — 

m  \  mj  \  m 

As  log  (1  +  a)  <  a,  the  second  sum  may  be  further  transformed  to 

/       sinh«-\       »    8inh«- 
«=yiog    1  + ;2    <V 2  =  8inh«^y_2_. 

/Ti        \        8in«^/     pTisin«^  %TiBin«*!!: 

\  mj  m  m 

Now  as  n<  }  m,  the  angle  kit/m  is  less  than  )  ir,  and  sin  |  >  2  i/w  for  |  <  |  ir,  by 
Ex.  28,  p.  11.   Hence 

R  <  8inh«5  V  ^  =  ™%inh«£  V  1  <  !?!si„h.i  r  *. 

J>  T  1  1*  +  1 

.     /       slnh*  -\ 
Hence  log-2!2!ii--V    1+ ^    <^dnh«*. 

m  \  m  I 

Now  let  m  become  infinite.   As  the  sum  on  the  left  is  a  finite,  the  limit  is  simply 

,     sinh  X     v:^  /,   .    «•  \  ^  2*  ,  ,     sinh  x     v^  /,   .     «*  \ 

then  follows  easily  by  letting  p  become  infinite.   Hence  the  justification  of  (4^). 
By  the  differentiation  of  the  series  of  logarithms  of  (5), 

the  expressions  of  cot  x  and  coth  x  in  series  of  fractions 

^         1      ^       2x  ^.  1   ,  ^       2aj  ,^ 

^*  =  i-?itvrr^'     eotha.  =  -+2;;^;^q^      (^ 
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are  found.  And  the  differentiation  is  legitimate  if  these  series  converge 
uniformly.  For  the  hyperbolic  function  the  uniformity  of  the  conver- 
gence follows  from  the  Af-test 

P^^<^,    and    2;-^  converges. 

The  accuracy  of  the  series  for  cot  x  may  then  be  inferred  by  the  substi- 
tution of  ix  for  X  instead  of  by  direct  examination.   As 


-2x  1 


1  "*"*       1 

12^        a"  I.     H TT"'        cota:=V —  •  (8) 

krir  —  x*      X  —  kir      x  -4-  kir  ^^  x  —  kir  ^  ' 

In  this  expansion,  however,  it  is  necessary  still  to  associate  the  terms 
for  k  =  -\-  n  and  k  =  —  n-y  for  each  of  the  series  for  ^  >  0  and  for 
A'  <  0  diverges. 

172.  In  the  series  for  cotha?  replace  a:  by  J  a?.    Then,  by  (22),  p.  447, 

If  the  first  series  can  be  ai'ranged  according  to  powers  of  x,  an  expres- 
sion for  B,2n  will  be  found.    Consider  the  identity 

rf,=-5;/-0'-H-7=-?(-')'-*(-')"> 

which  is  derived  by  division  and  in  which  d  is  a  proper  fraction  if  t  is 
positive.    Substitute  t  =  a^/4:  kV ;  then 

ar*  ^/        x^    Y        I        aj*    \» 

4^V  +  ic*'""5V'"nV/"^*V""45kvj' 

I  coU.  I  - 1  =  -  2|  [|(^)'-  «.(f^)"] 

=-il[k'l^]-"(^"l»-' 

*  1  11 

Let  2  Jk^  "^  -^  "^  2^  "^  3*?  ■*"  "  ^  '^»^' 

I  coth  I  - 1  =  -  2|  .w(=^'-  2  e  s^^i^. 


*  The  0  is  still  a  proper  fraction  since  each  B^  is.  The  interchange  of  the  order  of 
snmmation  is  legitimate  because  the  series  would  stiU  converge  if  all  signs  were  positive, 
since  2Jt~  *^  is  convergent. 
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As  S^^  approaches  1  when  n  becomes  infinite,  the  last  term  approaches 
0  if  0?  <  2  TT,  and  the  identical  expansions  are 

2|M-l)'-(^=|B,,g:-,=5coth|-l.  (10) 

Hence  B,,  =  (- 1/-»  ^^  S„  (11) 

The  desired  expression  for  B^.  is  thus  found,  and  it  is  further  seen 
that  the  expansion  for  ^  x  coth  ^  x  can  be  broken  off  at  any  term  with 
an  error  less  than  the  first  term  omitted.  This  did  not  appear  from  the 
formal  work  of  §  170.  Further  it  may  be  noted  that  for  large  values  of 
n  the  numbers  B^^  are  very  large. 

It  was  seen  in  treating  the  T-function  that  (Ex.  17,  p.  385) 

log  r(n)  =  («  —  J)  log  n  —  n  -f  log  V2 ir  -f  «(n), 
where  «(n)=/     f-coth- —  ljc~^-j« 

As  £  u^'e-dx  =)["*"■«-  "''fo'  =  ^^llti^^  =  1^ ' 

the  substitution  of  (12),  and  the  integration  gives  the  result 

^^       12  ^  34  ^       ^(2jE?-3)(2/>-2)^(2j9-l)2/>     ^  ^ 

For  large  values  of  n  this  development  starts  to  converge  very  rapidly, 
and  by  taking  a  few  terms  a  very  good  value  of  ta(n)  can  be  obtained ; 
but  too  many  terms  must  not  be  taken.   Compare  §§  151, 154. 


in  sin  2  z 

1.  Prove  C06X  =  — ; — 

2sinx 


-fr/i       ^^'    \ 

o\        (2Jk+l)VA 


2.  On  the  assumption  that  the  product  for  sinh  x  may  be  multiplied  out  and 
collected  according  to  powers  of  x,  show  that 
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3.  By  aid  of  Ex.  21  (a),  p.  462,  show :   (a)  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  ...  =  ^, 

<^^'  +  8^  +  ^  +  75+-=8'        <^>'-2i  +  3i-p+"  =  i2- 

4.  Prove:     (a)    ri^cte  =  -^,        {p)   ri^dx  =  -!^. 

^  Wo   1  -  X  6  ^'  Jo    1  +  dc  12 

X IT  I    =   —    >.   ; 

w  CSC  X  =  - 1  cot  -  +  tan  -  I  =  >  ^^ '—  =  -  +  >  i- — !—— . 

2\      2  2/     ^x^lnr     x     4^  x«  -  fcV 


n-l  11-1 


6.  From       -1_  =  ^J  (_  aj)*  +  (-  1)-^  =5J  (-  x)*  +  (-  l)-ftp« 

'    dx  =  >  ^ — ,  and  compute  for  a  =  --  by  Ex.  21,  p.  462. 

ol  +  x  ^  a  +  k  4 

7.  If  a  is  a  proper  fraction  so  that  1  —  a  is  a  proper  fraction,  show 

,  ,    r^x-^'dx     '^(-1)*       /••«•"*  J  /ov    r*  «*""*  J  » 


8.  When  n  is  large  Btn  =  (—  1)»-^  4  Virnf— J  "approximately  (Ex.  18). 


2x« 


X  X  m  ^  2  X 

9.  Expand  the  terms  of  -  coth  -  =  1  +  >^  , ,,  ^ ^  by  division  when  x  <  2  «■ 

*^  2         2  '^4ika»«  +  x« 

and  rearrange  according  to  powers  of  x.  Is  it  easy  to  justify  this  derivation  of  (1 1)  ? 

10.  Find  uf\n)  by  differentiating  under  the  sign  and  substituting.   Hence  get 

?:w^i^g^_±_A_A ?iiLzi i^. 

r(n)         *         2n      2n«      4n*  (2p-2)nap-»      2pnai» 

11.  From  ?-^+  7  =  f    ^""^''"  da  of  §149  show  that,  if  n  is  integral, 

r  (n)  •/o      1  —  a: 

?lM+Y  =  l  +  l  +  l  +  ...  +  — L.,    and    7  =  - ?^  =  0.6772166649 .. . 
r(n)^  23  n-l  r(l) 

by  taking  n  =  10  and  using  the  necessary  number  of  terms  of  Ex.  10. 

12.  Prove  log r  (n  +  i)  =  n (log n  —  1)  +  log  V2ir  +  w^  (n),  where 
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• 


13.  Shown!  =  V2;;;iQ%"-   or   >^ /!L±iy^«V  »*•  +  ".    Notethatthe 


results  of  §  140  are  now  obtained  rigorously. 


1         V^               e-^       V-C               e-(»-i)x 
14.  From =>  e-'^A =  >  c-**+^ ,  and  the  formulas 

0  0 

of  §  140,  prove  the  expansions 

(«)£'«>8nn)=|;^.       (,)i.logr(n)  +  .=|(jl^-j^). 

(.)  log  r(n  +  1)  +  ^  =1  g  _  ,og!L±i).       W  ^  =  <^Y  (l  +  5)e-^ 

173.  Trigonometric  or  Fourier  series.   If  the  series 

OB 

f(x)  =  i  «o  +2  (^**  ^^^  ^^  ^"  ^*  ^^^  ^) 

=  i  S  +  rt,  cos  X  -\-  a^  cos  2x  -\-  a^  cos  3  ar  H ^    ^ 

-f  ij  sin  a;  -f  ^2  sin  2  a;  -f  i,  sill  3  x  H 

converges  over  an  interval  of  length  2  tt  in  a?,  say  0  ^  a:  <  2  tt  or 
—  TT  <  aj  ^  TT,  the  series  will  converge  for  all  values  of  x  and  will  de- 
fine a  periodic  function  f(x  +  2  tt)  =  f{x)  of  period  2  tt.   As 

Jr^''       1      '    1   J        n.        J       r^'cosA^coste  ,        ^  ,.^. 

I      cos  A:aj  sin  Ixax  =  0     and       I         .     ,      .     ,   oa;  =  0  or  tt     (16) 
^  J^      sm  to  sin  to  ^ 

according  3S  k  ^  I  or  k  =  I,  the  coefficients  in  (14)  may  be  determined 
formally  by  multiplying  f(x)  and  the  series  by 

1  =  cos  0  Xy        cos  X,        sin  ar,         cos  2  ar,         sin  2  a;,  •  •  • 

successively  and  integrating  from  0  to  2  tt.  By  virtue  of  (15)  each  of 
the  integp^ls  vanishes  except  one,  and  from  that  one 

1    /•*'  1    /*=» 

tf^  =  —    I     /(a-)  cos  kxdXy  &^  =  —    I      /(a;)  sin  tot/x.      (16) 

Conversely  if  f(x)  be  a  function  which  is  defined  in  an  interval  of 
length  2  ir,  and  which  is  continuous  except  at  a  finite  number  of  points 
in  the  interval,  the  numbers  a^  and  b^  may  be  computed  according  to 
(16)  and  the  series  (14)  may  then  be  constructed.  If  this  series  con- 
verges to  the  value  of /(a*),  there  has  been  found  an  expansion  otf(x) 
over  the  interval  from  0  to  2  tt  in  a  trigonometric  or  Fourier  series.* 
The  question  of  whether  the  series  thus  found  does  really  converge  to 

*By  special  devices  some  Fourier  expansions  were  found  in  Ex.  10,  p.  430. 
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the  value  of  the  function,  and  whether  that  series  can  be  integrated  or 
differentiated  term  by  term  to  find  the  integral  or  derivative  of  the 
function  will  be  left  for  special  investigation.  At  present  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  function  may  be  represented  by  the  series,  that  the 
series  may  be  integrated,  and  that  it  may  be  differentiated  if  the  differ- 
entiated series  converges. 

For  example  let  e*  be  developed  in  the  interval  from  0  to  2  «■.   Here 

1    r^"^       UA        1     C^'^l        ^       Ici/iksiny  +  cosyx  I 
ak  =  -  I      e^coskxdx  =  --  \        c*co8ydy=    — ( -^-- — ^)\ 

irJo  KIT  Jo  Lir\       ifc'+l       /Jo 

11  1111 

or  aQ  =  —e^^ »       a*  =  — e*» 


IT  ir  w       ik^  +  l      irifc»  +  l 

and  bk=  -  I      Csin kxdx  — c*» h . 

IT  Jo  IT        fc»+l      irifc»  +  l 

ire'         11  1  1 

Hence  — =  -+— cosx  +  — — -co82x  +  -- co68x  + 

c«»-l      21«  +  1  2«  +  l  8«  +  l 

12  3 

8iw35  — -T 8in2x  —  -r 8in8x  +  • 


12  +  1  2«  +  l  32  +  1 

This  expansion  is  valid  only  in  the  interval  from  0  to  2  ir ;  outside  that  interval  the 
series  automatically  repeats  that  portion  of  the  function  which  lies  in  the  interval. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  expansion  does  not  hold  for  0  or  2  ir  but  gives  the 
point  midway  in  the  break.  Note  further  that  if  the  series  were  differentiated  the 
coefficient  of  the  cosine  terms  would  be  1  +  \/l^  and  would  not  approach  0  when 
k  became  infinite,  so  that  the  series  would  apparently  oscillate.  Integration  from 
0  to  X  would  give 

ir(e'-l)      1.1.        .1       sin2x  .       1      sinSx  . 

— ^ =  -  X  + sin  X  + h +  •  •  • 

e»'-l       2^1«  +  1  ^2«  +  l      2      ^3«  +  l      8      ^ 

1  1  1 

COSX  +  — coe2x  +  — cosSx-f  •••, 


■  12  +  1  2»  +  l  3»  +  l 

and  the  term  )  x  may  be  replaced  by  its  Fourier  series  if  desired. 

As  the  relations  (15)  hold  not  only  when  the  integration  is  from  0 
to  2  TT  but  also  when  it  is  over  any  interval  of  2  tt  from  a  to  a  -|-  2  tt, 
the  function  may  be  expanded  into  series  in  the  interval  from  a  to 
a  4-  2  TT  by  using  these  values  instead  of  0  and  2  tt  as  limits  in  the 
formulas  (16)  for  the  coefficients.  It  may  be  shown  that  a  function 
may  be  expanded  in  only  one  way  into  a  trigonometric  series  (14)  valid 
for  an  interval  of  length  2  ir ;  but  the  proof  is  somewhat  intricate  and 
will  not  be  given  here.  If,  however,  the  expansion  of  the  function  is 
desired  for  an  interval  a  <  x  <  fi  less  than  2  tt,  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  developments  (14)  which  will  answer;   for  if  ^(r)  be  a 
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funetiofi  which  coincides  with  /(x)  during  the  intenral  a  <x  <  fi^ 
over  which  the  expansion  of  f(x)  is  desired,  and  which  has  any  yalue 
whatsoever  over  the  remainder  of  the  interval  /3<x<a  +  2iry  the 
expansion  of  ^  (x)  from  a  to  a  +  2  w  will  converge  to  f(x)  over  the 
interval  a  <x  < p. 

In  practice  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  restrict  the  interval  over 
which  f(x)  is  expanded  to  a  length  ir,  say  from  0  to  tt,  and  to  seek  an 
expansion  in  terms  of  sines  or  cosines  alone.  Thus  suppose  that  in  the 
interval  0  <  a;  <  tt  the  function  ^  (x)  be  identical  with  /(«),  and  that 
in  the  interval  — Tr<ar<Oitbe  equal  to  /(—  «) ;  that  is,  the  func- 
tion ^  (x)  is  an  even  function,  ^  (x)  =  ^  (—  ar),  which  is  equal  to  f(x) 
in  the  interval  from  0  to  tt.   Then 

<l>  (x)  coa  kxdx  =  2  j    il>  (x)  cos  kxdx  =  2  I    f  (x)  co8  kacdxj 

^  (x)  sin  kxdx  =  /     4>(x)  sin  kxdx  —  i     ^  (ar)  sin  kxdx  =  0. 

Hence  for  the  expansion  of  ^(x)  from  —  tt  to  4-  tt  the  coefficients  b^  all 
vanish  and  the  expansion  is  in  terms  of  cosines  alone.  As  f(x)  coin- 
cides with  4>  (^)  from  0  to  tt,  the  expansion 

f(x)  =2)  ^*  cos  kx,        «jt  =  "~   /    /(^)  cos  kxdx  (17) 

of /(jr)  in  terms  of  cosines  alone,  and  valid  over  the  interval  from  0  to 
TT,  has  been  found.    In  like  manner  the  expansion 

f(x)  =Vbi  sin  kx,        bi  =  -   f  f(x)  sin  kxdx  (18) 

1  ^  Jo 

in  term  of  sines  alone  may  he  found  by  taking  ^(x)  equal  tof(x)  from 
0  to  TT  and  equal  to  — /(—  ir)  from  0  to  —  tt. 

Let  }x  be  developed  into  a  series  of  sines  and  into  a  series  of  cosines  valid  over 
the  interval  from  0  to  ir.   For  the  series  of  sines 

vJd    2  k  2     4*         k 


2  ~  -        , 


or  }z  =  8inx— J8in2x  + ^sinSz— Jsin4x  H •  (A) 

2    r'l  »  S   rM  fO,*eyen 

Also      cu  =  -  I     -icIx  =  -»       at  =  -  I     -xco8kxdx=:  <       ^     .     -^ 
^      wJo    2  2  »Jo    2  ]-— ,*odd. 

„^^  1        «•      2  r  .  cosSz  ,  co85x  .  cos7x  ,       "I  ._. 

HcPnoe  -x  =  - - -.j^cosx-H -g^  + -^  + -^  +   .J  .  (B) 
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Although  the  two  expansions  define  the  same  function  J  x  over  the  interval  0  to  ir, 
they  will  define  different  functions  in  the  interval  0  to  —  «■,  as  in  the  figure. 
The  development  for  \  x^  may  be  had  by  integrating  either  series  (A)  or  (B). 


Jx*  =  l  —  cosx  — J(l  — co8  2a;)+  1(1  —  cosSx)—  A(l—  co8  4x)  + 

] 


w        2r  ,        .  sin8x  .  co8  6x  . 
=  --x |sinx  +  — ::: 1 =^ —  + 


wL 


8» 


6» 


•  •  •  I  • 


These  are  not  yet  Fourier  series  because  of  the  terms  I  wx  and  the  various  l^s.  For 
I  irx  its  sine  series  may  be  substituted  and  the  terms  1  —  }  +  (—••  •  may  be  col- 
lected by  Ex.  8,  p.  467.  Hence 


1 


1 


-x^  = C08X  +  -co8  2x cosSx  +  — C08  4Z  — 

4  12  4  0  16 


(AO 


or  lx2  =  -r/~-l\8lnx-^8in2x  +  ^— -^)8in3x-~sin4x+...l.  (B^) 

The  differentiation  of  the  series  (A)  of  sines  will  give  a  series  in  which  the  individual 
terms  do  not  approach  0 ;  the  differentiation  of  the  series  (B)  of  cosines  gives 

{ir  =  8inx  +  |8in8x  +  ^sin  5x+  ^8in7x  +  ••• 

and  that  this  is  the  series  for  ir/4  may  be  verified  by  direct  calculation.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  two  series  (A)  and  (B)  is  a  Fourier  series 


,,  ,      IT      2r           .  cosSx  .        1      r  I           8in2x  .       "l 
f{x)  =  -  -  -I  C08X  +  -^-  +    .  J  -  l^sin  X —  -I- . .  J 


(C) 
4      irL  33       •        J      L  2  J  ^   ' 

which  defines  a  function  that  vanishes  when  0  <  x  <  ir  but  is  equal  to  —  x  when 

0  >  X  >  —  TT. 

174.  For  discussing  the  convergence  of  the  trigonometric  series  as  formally 
calculated,  the  simi  of  the  first  2  n  -|- 1  terms  may  be  written  as 

Sn  =  -  /'*[-+  co8((  -  x)  +  cos2(e  -  X)  +  . . .  +  cosn((  -  X)  |/(e)ctt 


sin(2n-»-l)?^ — - 
1    /•*»                         2  1    r*-s 

=      r     r— f{t)dl  =  -f  ,'f{x  +  2u) 

'•^^  28in^-^  '-^-i 

2 


Bin(2n-f  l)tt 
sinu 


du, 
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where  the  first  step  was  to  combine  at  cos  kx  and  b^  sin  kx  after  replacing  2  in  the 
definite  integrals  (16)  by  t  to  avoid  confusion,  then  summing  by  the  formula  of 
Kx.  0,  p.  30,  and  finally  changing  the  variable  to  u=:}(t  — x).  The  sum  8»  is 
tlierefore  represented  as  a  definite  integral  whose  limit  must  be  evaluated  as  n 
becomes  infinite. 

Let  the  restriction  be  imposed  upon  f{x)  that  it  shall  be  of  limited  variation  in 
the  interval  0  <  x  <  2  tt.  As  the  function  f(x)  is  of  limited  variation,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  difference  P(x)  —  N(x)  of  two  positive  limited  functions  which 
are  constantly  increasing  and  which  will  be  continuous  wherever  /(x)  is  continu- 
ous (§  127).  If  /(x)  is  discontinuous  at  x  =  x^,  it  is  still  true  that/(x)  approaches 
a  limit,  which  will  be  denoted  by  /(x^  —  0)  when  x  approaches  x^  from  below ;  for 
each  of  the  functions  P(x)  and  N{x)  is  increasing  and  limited  and  hence  each 
must  approach  a  limit,  and  /(x)  will  therefore  approach  the  difference  of  the  limits. 
In  like  manner  f(x)  will  approach  a  limit  /(x^  +  0)  as  x  approaches  x^  from  above. 
Furthermore  a8/(x)  in  of  limited  variation  the  integrals  required  for  Sn,  a*,  6jt  will 
all  exist  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  from  that  source.  It  will  now  be  shown  that 

llmS^W  =  11m  V';  V(x„+  2u)?ilL(^^±i>^du  =1  [/(x,  +  0)-/(x,-  0)]. 

Hsto  hmmTT*/—  ■-  Sin  u  z 

This  will  show  that  tfie  Heri&t  converges  to  the  function  wherever  the  function  is  con- 
Unuoua  and  to  the  mUl-point  of  the  break  wherever  the  function  is  discontinuous. 

T   *     ,r/      .  o    v«i"(2n  +  l)u               .  o    V    M    8in(2n  +  l)u       _.  .mnku 
Let   /(Xo  +  2u)  --  =/(Xo+2tt)-^ ^ ^  =  F(u) , 

sinu  "  sinu  u  u 


then    5,(Xo)  =  --  |   ,.  ^  («) du  =  -  /    F{u) du,  -  ir<a<0<6<«- 

IT  t/-    •  U  ir  Ja  U 

As  /(x)  is  of  limited  variation  provided  — 7r<a^u^6<«-,  so  must  fXx^  +  2  u) 
be  of  limiteil  variation  and  also  F(u)  =  uf/ninu.  Then  F(u)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  difference  of  two  conKtantly  increasing  positive  functions,  or,  if  preferable,  of 
two  constantly  decreasing  imsitive  functions  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  investigate 
the  integral  of  F(u)u-i  sin iiru  under  the  hypothesis  that  F(u)  is  constantly  de- 
creasing.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  times  2  ir/k  is  contained  in  6. 

=  /       +/        +•••+/  F(-) du+l       F(u) du. 

Jo         Jt9  •/S(ii-i)»     \k/    u  Jt^u 

As  F(u)  is  a  decreasing  function,  si>  is  m-  ^F(u/k\  and  hence  each  of  the  integrals 
which  extends  over  a  complete  periotl  2  ir  will  be  positive  because  the  negative  ele- 
ments are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  positive  elements.  The  integral  from 
2  nw/k  to  b  approaches  zero  as  k  bect>mes  infinite.   Hence  for  large  values  of  t, 

I    F(m)     du>  \        F(-) du,        p  fixed  and  le«  thaim. 

•'0  M  Jo  \i*/    u 
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Again,  rV(„)2!^d»  =/'+/"+/•' 

Jo  U  Jo         Jrr  JSw 

Here  all  the  terms  except  tlie  first  and  last  are  negative  because  the  negative  ele- 
ments of  the  integrals  are  larger  than  the  positive  elements.    Hence  for  k  large, 

X*_^  .  sinifcu  ,         /*<*!»- i)»_/u\ sin u,  «      ,       ,,       ^, 

F (u) du<  j  ^\~) ^^»       ^  ^*®^  *^"^  ^®**  ^^^'^  **• 

In  the  inequalities  thus  established  let  k  become  infinite.    Then  u/it  =  0  from 
above  and  F{u/k)  =  jP(+  0).  It  therefore  follows  that 

T,/     />x  r^^P~^^*fiinu  .        ..       /•*_.  .sinfru  ,    ^  „,     ^.  /•'/*» sin u, 
Jo  U  k^9>  Jo  u  Jo  u 

Although  p  is  fixed,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  number  at  which  it  is  fixed. 
Hence  the  inequality  may  be  transformed  into  an  equality 

!•       r*T^/  vSinitu,        -,.     _.  /••sinu,        tt  _ .     .. 

Likewise         lim  jV(M)?l^du  =  F(-  0)  J*  — du  =  -F(-  0). 
Hence  lim   rV(w)?l^du  =  ?[F(+ 0)  +  F(- 0)] 

|-s>«  Ja  U  2 

or         lim  1  /*';  «/(Xo  +  2 u)^'"<^"  + ^>'*d«  =  i  [/(x,  +  0)  +/(Xo -  0)]. 

Hence  for  every  point  x^  in  the  interval  0  <  x  <  2  ir  the  series  converges  to  the 
function  where  continuous,  and  to  the  mid-point  of  the  break  where  discontinuous. 
As  the  function  f(x)  has  the  period  2  ir,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
vergence at  2  =  0  and  x  =  2  ir  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  at  any  other 
value,  namely,  that  it  will  be  to  the  value  }  [/(+  0)  +/(2ir—  0)].  This  may  be 
shown  by  a  transformation.   If  k  is  an  odd  integer,  2  n  +  1, 

sin  (2  n  +  1)  u  =  sin  (2  n  +  1)  (7r--u)  =  sin  (2  n  +  1)  u% 

,,       T't^.  .  sin(2n  +  1)u  ,        ,.       r*"*^/  -sin(2n+l)M'     .     ir  ^^  .       .  ^^ 

lim    I    F(u)  — ^ -^— ^  du  =  lim    I         Flu')  — ^ ^—^—  du'  =  -  F(u'  =  +  0). 

=  •^6  tt  n  =  «Jo  u'  2 


n 


Hence       lim    f  V(u)^'"  <^^  "^  ^^"dtt  =  lim   fV   /"=  !r[F(+ 0)  +  JF'rir- 0)]. 

fl=>«t/0  U  Ma»«/0  t/6  2 

Now  for  a;  =  0  or  X  =  2  TT  the  sum  Sn  =  -  f  /(2  u)  ^"v  w+    ;^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  Uj^jl 

v  Jo  sm  u 

will  therefore  be  }  [/(+  0)  +/(2ir  —  0)]  as  predicted  above. 

The  convergence  may  be  examined  more  closely.   In  fact 

o  /  V      1    r'"«^/     .  «   V    w    sinifcu  ,        1    /•*('>„,      .sinfcu  . 
7rJ-=  sinu     u  ■"•'aCxi  u 
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Suppose  0<a^x^/3<2ir8o  that  the  least  possible  upper  limit  b{z)  iaw^^fi 
and  the  greatest  possible  lower  limit  a  (x)  is  —  |  <r.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  times 
2  ir/k  is  contained  in  v  —  }  /3.  Then  for  all  values  of  x  in  a:  ^  x  ^  /9, 


J/.(ii»-i)w     /     uXsinw,     .  r*<*>T,,       ,sinfcu, 

0  \    k/     u  Jo  u 


<jf^       Ffx,-j— -du  +  1,,       jp<n, 

where  e  and  iy  are  the  integrals  over  partial  periods  neglected  above  and  are  uni- 
formly small  for  all  x^s  of  a  ^x  ^  fi  since  F{x,  u)  is  eveiywhere  finite.  This 
shows  that  the  number  p  may  be  chosen  uniformly  for  all  x^s  in  the  interval  and 
yet  ultimately  may  be  allowed  to  become  infinite.  If  it  be  now  assumed  that  /(x)  is 
continuous  for  a  ^  x  ^  fi,  thea  F  (x,  u)  will  be  continuous  and  hence  uniformly 
continuous  in (x,  u)  for  the  region  defined  hy  a^x^ p  and  —  ^x^u^w— ix. 
Hence  JP(x,  u/k)  will  converge  uniformly  to  F(x,  +  0)  as  I:  becomes  infinite.   Hence 

yy,i      .  /vv   r*8inu,     .    .      r^^^^w/       .sinfcu,        „,      .  /w   T*  8^'*'*  ,     .    , 

jP(x, +0)  I      dtt  +  f'<  I        F(x,  u) du<F(x, +0)  I      A*  +  ir 

Jo        U  t/0  tt  Jo        u 

where,  if  d >  0  is  given,  K  may  be  taken  so  large  that  (e'l  <  6  and  |iy'|  < <  for k>K; 
with  a  similar  relation  for  the  integration  from  a  (x)  to  0.  Hence  in  any  interval 
0<a^x^/5<2ir  over  which  /(x)  is  continuous  8n(x)  conveiges  uniformly 
toward  its  limit /(x).  Over  such  an  interval  the  series  may  be  integrated  term  by 
term.  If  /(x)  has  a  finite  number  of  discontinuities,  the  series  may  still  be  inte- 
grated term  by  term  throughout  the  interval  0  ^  x  ^  2«'  because  8n{x)  remains 
always  finite  and  limited  and  such  discontinuities  may  be  disregarded  in  integration. 


BXERaSBS 

1.  Obtain  the  expansions  over  the  indicated  intervals.    Integrate  the  series. 
Also  discuss  the  differentiated  series.   Make  graphs. 

(a)  = cosx  +  -  cos  2  X cos  3x  +  —  cos4x  —  ••• 

^   '  2sinhir     2      2  6  10  17 

—  «■  to  +  «•, 

12  8  4 

+  -sinx sin2x  +  — sinSx sin4x  +  •  •  •, 

2  6  10  17 

(/3)  i  IT,  as  sine  series,  0  to  tt,  (>)  J  ir,  as  cosine  series,  0  to  «■, 

...     .  4  ri      cos2x      cos4x      cosOx  1    ^. 

(e)  COSX,  as  sine  series,  0  to  ir,  (^)  e^,  as  cosine  series,  0  to  «■, 

(fl)  X  sin X,  —  IT  to  TT,        {$)  X  cosx,  —  ir  to  tt,        (t)  tt  +  x,  —  «■  to  «•, 

(«f)  sin^x,  —  «•  to  TT,  ^  fractional,        (X)  cos^x,  —  tt  to  ir,  ^  fractional, 

/v-r/v       fiir,  0<x<ir,     ,v^/v       fiir,  0<x<lir,  ,  .      ^^ 

Mm  =  {l  ;<x<2,r;     (')-^<*)=i-^,  J  ^<x<»,'«""^"«  *'**-'»'*'' 

(o)  —  log(2sin-)  =  cosx  +  -cos2x  +  -co8  3x  +  -cos4xH ,  Otoir, 

\         2/  2  8  4 
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(ir)  X,  —  }  IT  to  I  IT,        (p)  sin  Jz,  —  )  IT  to  I  IT,        (o-)  cos  )  x,  —  |  ir  to  }  v, 

(r)  from  (o)  find  expansions  for  log  cos  )x,  log  vers  x,  log  tan  )x.  Note  that  in 
these  cases,  as  in  (o),  the  function  does  not  remain  finite,  but  its  integral  does. 

2.  What  peculiarities  occur  in  the  trigonometric  development  from  —  ir  to  v 
for  an  odd  function  for  which  /(x)  =/(ir  —  x)  ?  for  an  even  function  for  which 
/(x)=/(ir-x)? 


3.  Show  that  /(x)  =  5^^*'*^'^ ^^^^  h  =  -   f  /(x)  sin dx  Is  the  trigo- 

^  c  c  Jo  c 

nometric  sine  series  for  f(x)  over  the  interval  0  <  x  <  c  and  that  the  function  thus 
defined  is  odd  and  of  period  2  c.  Write  the  corresponding  results  for  the  cosine 
series  and  for  the  general  Fourier  series. 

4.  Obtain  Nos.  808-812  of  Peirce's  Tables.   Graph  the  sum  of  Nos.  809  and  810. 

6.  Let  e(x)  =/(x)  —  }  a^  —  a^  cosx  —  . On  cos nx  —  5^  sin x \  sin  nx 

be  the  error  made  by  taking  for /(x)  the  first  2  n  +  1  terms  of  a  trigonometric  series. 

1     /•  +  » 
The  mean  value  of  the  square  of  e(x)  is  — -  f       [e(x)]'dx  and  is  a  function 

2  IT  •/— w 

^{%i  ^1  *  "  t  ^f  \i  '  "  f  ^i)  0^  ^^®  coefficients.  Show  that  if  this  mean  square 
error  is  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  the  constants  a^,  o^,  •  •  • ,  On,  5^,  •  •  • ,  6w  must  be 
precisely  those  given  by  (16) ;  that  is,  show  that  (16)  is  equivalent  to 

6.  By  using  the  variable  X  in  place  of  x  in  (16)  deduce  the  equations 

/(x)  =  —  r'V(X)co8  0(X-x)dX  +  -V  f  "/(Mcosik(X-x)(fX 
2irJo  ir^  Jo 

^  1    r*' 

and  hence  infer       /(x)  =  >  ate^  *=^,        a*  =  —  J     /(x)  c*  **yx. 

—  <» 

7.  Without  attempting  rigorous  analysis  show  formally  that 

/     ^(a)da=   lim  [•  •  • +  0(— n-Aa)Acr  +  0(— n  +  l'Aa)Aa:  +  "  •  +  0(— l-Aa:)Aa 

+  0(0  •  Aa)Aa:  +  0(1  •  Aa)Aa:  +  •  •  •  +  0(n  •  Aa:)Aa:  +  •  •  •] 

=   lim  V0(ifc.Aa)Aa=  lim  V^fik-)?. 

A«AO^^  e=*flB'^^      \    C/ C 

—  00  —  aD 

Show    /(x)  =  1 V  rAx)e^>-'"ax  =  -L  V  / V{x).'"^*-'"  ^dx 

2c^^  J-e  2ir'*^*'-«  c 


—  ae 


is  the  expansion  of /(x)  by  Fourier  series  from  —  c  to  c.   Hence  iirter  thaS. 
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is  an  expression  for/(x)  as  a  double  integral,  which  may  be  expected  to  bold  for 
all  values  of  x.   Reduce  this  to  the  form  of  a  Fourier  Integral  (Ex.  15,  p.  877) 

/(a;)  =  lr*r*    /(X)  cos  a (X-a;)dXiia. 

8.  Assume  the  possibility  of  expanding  /(x)  between  —  1  and  +  1  as  a  series  of 
Legendre  polynomials  (Exs.  18-20,  p.  252,  Ex.  16,  p.440 )  in  the  form 

/(x)  =  aoPo(aj)  +  a^T^ (x)  +  a^T^ (x)  +  . . .  +  a^T^(z)  +  •  • . . 

2*  +  l  r^ 

Bytheaidof  Ex.  10,  p.  258,  determine  the  coefficients  as  ajb  = I    /(x)Pjt(x)dx. 

2      J—\ 

For  this  expansion,  form  e(x)  as  in  Ex.  5  and  show  that  the  determination  of  the 
coefficients  a,-  so  as  to  give  a  least  mean  square  error  agrees  with  the  determi- 
nation here  found. 

9.  Note  that  the  expansion  of  Ex.  8  represents  a  function  /(x)  between  the 
limits  i:  1  as  A  polynomial  of  the  nth  degree  in  x,  plus  a  remainder.  It  may  be 
shown  that  precisely  this  polynomial  of  degree  n  gives  a  smaller  mean  square  error 
over  the  interval  than  any  other  polynomial  of  degree  n.  For  suppose 

9n(^)  =  Co  +  CjX  +  .  .  .  +  C^  =  &o  +  ^1^1  +  •  •  •  +  ^^n 

be  any  polynomial  of  degree  n  and  its  equivalent  expansion  in  terms  of  Legendre 
polynomials.  Now  if  the  c^s  are  so  determined  that  the  mean  value  of  [/(x)  —  gjify"^ 
is  a  minimum,  so  are  the  6%  which  are  linear  homogeneous  functions  of  the  c^s. 
Hence  the  6^s  must  be  identical  with  the  a^s  above.  Note  that  whereas  the  Maclaorin 
expansion  replaces  /(x)  by  a  polynomial  in  x  which  is  a  very  good  approximation 
near  x  =  0,  the  Legendre  expansion  replaces  /(x)  by  a  polynomial  which  is  the 
best  expansion  when  the  whole  interval  from  —  1  to  +  1  is  considered. 

10.  Compute  (cf.  Ex.  17,  p.  252)  the  polynomials  Pj  =  x,  P,  =  —  }  +  fx*, 

^8  =  - 1*  +  $«•»     P4  =  »-¥«'  +  v«*,     P5  =  vaj -  y «•  +  v«*- 

/•^  2  /         6  \       2 

Compute   I    x»  sin  vxdx  =  0,  -  ( 1 ^  1, 0,  - ,  0  when  i  =  4, 3,  2,  1, 0.  Hence  show 

•/-I  ir\       v^J       IT 

that  the  polynomial  of  the  fourth  degree  which  best  represents  sin  irx  from  —  1 
to  +  1  reduces  to  degree  three,  and  is 

a{nwz  =  -x-^-(^  =  l\ /-x« -  -x]  =  2.60x -  2.80x». 
IT         7r\ir«       /\2  2   / 

Show  that  the  mean  square  error  is  0.004  and  compare  with  that  due  to  Madaurin*! 
expansion  if  the  term  in  x*  is  retained  or  if  the  term  in  x'  is  retained. 

11.  Expand  siniirx  =  l^Pj  -  ^  ^1?  -  A  P,  =  1.553x  -  0.682x«. 

12.  Expand  from  —  1  to  +  1,  as  far  as  indicated,  these  functions : 

(a)  cosTTX       toP^,       ifi)  e'  to  P5,        (7)log(l  +  x)    to  P^, 

(«)  Vl  -  x-*    toP^,        (e)  cos-ix       toP^,        (f)  tan-'x  to  P,, 

('?)-7i=      toP,,        {$)      J! toP,,        (i)      ■  ^  toP,. 

VI +  x  Vl-x2  Vl  +  x« 

What  simplifications  occur  if  /(x)  is  odd  or  if  it  is  even  ? 
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175.  The  Theta  functions.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  function  with  the 
period  2  7r  may  be  expanded  into  a  trigonometric  series;  tliat  if  the 
function  is  odd,  the  series  contains  only  sines;  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  function  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  x  =  ^ir,  the  odd  multiples 
of  the  angle  will  alone  occur.   In  this  case  let 

f(x)  =  2  [a^  sin  x  —  a^  sin  Sx  -] 1-  (—  1)"  «»  sin  (2  n  -f  1)  «  H ]. 

As  2  sin  wic  =  —  i  (e^  —  e"*"),  the  series  may  be  written 

f(x)=2^  (-  1)X  sin  (2  n  +  l)x  =  -  i  2)  (-  1)X«^^-^ ^^", «-.  =  ^.-i- 

This  exponential  form  is  very  convenient  for  many  purposes.  Let  ip 
be  added  to  x.   The  general  term  of  the  series  is  then 

Hence  if  the  coefficients  of  the  series  satisfy  a.-ie"'"'*  =  a»,  the  new 
general  term  is  identical  with  the  succeeding  term  in  the  given  series 
multiplied  by  —  e^e"***.   Hence 

f(x  +  ip)  =  -ePe'-*''f(x)     if     a._i  =  a,e«"^. 

The  recurrent  relation  between  the  coefficients  will  determine  them 
in  terms  of  a^.   For  let  q  =s  e'^*.  Then 

The  new  relation  on  the  coefficients  is  thus  compatible  with  the  original 
relation  a_^  =  a^_i.   If  a^  =  q*^  the  series  thus  becomes 

f(x)  =  2qi  sinx  -  2y*  sinSx  H f-(-l)*2yi^*"+^^8in(2n  +  !)«  +  •  •  •, 

/(x  +  2  7r)=/(x),    /(x  +  ^)  =  -/(aj),    /(x  +  ip)  =  -  r '^-*V(^). 

The  function  thus  defined  formally  has  important  properties. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  convergence  of  the 
series.   Apply  the  test  ratio  to  the  exponential  form. 

• 

For  any  x  this  ratio  will  approach  the  limit  0  if  ^  is  numerically  less 
than  1.  Hence  the  series  converges  for  all  values  of  x  provided  Ig'l  <  1. 
Moreover  if  |x|  <  ^G,  the  absolute  value  of  the  ratio  is  less  than  l^l'^e^, 
which  approaches  0  as  n  becomes  infinite.  The  terms  of  the  series 
therefore  ultimately  become  less  than  those  of  any  assigned  geometric 
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series.  This  establishes  the  uniform  convergence  and  consequently  the 
continuity  of /(ar)  for  all  real  or  complex  values  of  x.  As  the  series  for 
f*(x)  may  be  treated  similarly,  the  function  has  a  continuous  derivative 
and  is  everywhere  analytic. 

By  a  change  of  variable  and  notation  let 

ff(«)  =/(!!),        9  =  e-'^,  (19) 


H(u)  =  2q^smj—-  2q^  sin  -^—  +  25^^  gin  -^— .     (20) 


The  function  H(u)y  called  eta  of  w,  has  therefore  the  properties 

in 

H(u  -f  2  /iQ  =  -  H(u)y         H(u  -f  2  t/JC')  =  -  y" V -^"^(li),    (21) 

■ 

^(m  -f  2  mK  +  2  m/i:')  =  (-  1)* + -iy- "e    ^  V (w),     m,  n  integers. 


The  quantities  2  /iC  and  2  t/iT'  are  called  the  periods  of  the  function.  They 
are  not  true  periods  in  the  sense  that  2  tt  is  a  period  off(x) ;  for  when 
2  ill  is  added  to  u,  the  function  does  not  return  to  its  original  value,  but 
is  changed  in  sign ;  and  when  2  iK'  is  added  to  u,  the  function  takes 
the  multiplier  written  above. 

Three  new  functions  will  be  formed  by  adding  to  u  the  quantity  K 
or  iK'  OT  K  +  iK'y  that  is,  the  half  periods^  and  making  slight  changes 
suggested  by  the  results.  First  let  H^{u)  =^  H(u  +  K).  By  substitution 
in  the  series  (20), 

H^(u)  =  2  fj^ cos  —  -f  25^*  cos  -jj^  +  2|/Y  cos  -^  +  •  •  •.     (22) 
By  using  the  properties  of  /T,  corresponding  properties  of  H^, 

H^(u-\-2K)=-H^(u),         H^(u -\- 2  iK')  =: -{•  q-^e  ^"h^(u),(2S) 
aie  found.    Second  let  iK'  be  added  to  w  in  H(u).   Then 

q  e  =q  e  ^e 

is  the  general  term  in  the  exponential  development  of  H{ii  -f  IK^ 
apart  from  the  coefficient  ±  L   Hence 

/f  (m  +  iK^  =  i  J(-  1)V~*«"*^V"^" 

—  QO 

—  • 
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,      tw  •  •   •      »« 


Let  0(u)  =  -  iq^e^'^'^Hiu  +  i/^')  =  2)  (-  1)V  «  "' 


K 


The  development  of  9(u)  and  further  properties  are  evidently 

0(ii)  =  l-2yco8-2Y  +  2/co8^Y-2/co8y^  +  --,      (24) 

0(t«  +  2  /JC)  =  0 (w),  0 (w  -f  2  i/iC)  =  -  y- V?"  0  (w).  (25) 

Finally  instead  of  adding  K  -{-  iK*  iou  in  H(u),  add  /C  in  0  (?/). 

0,(t/)  =  H-2ycos-2-|^+2^*cos  2-^  +  2^»cos-2Y  +  -   •,      (26) 

0,(w  +  2  /JC)  =  0/tt),        0,(1/  +  2  iA")  =  +  y-  V-  ^"  0^1/).        (27) 

For  a  tabulation  of  properties  of  the.  four  functions  see  Ex.  1  below. 

176.  As  H  (m)  vanishes  for  w  =  0  and  is  reproduced  except  for  a 
finite  multiplier  when  2  mK  +  2  niK^  is  added  to  ii,  the  table 

ir(M)  =  0  for  u=z2mK'{-2  niK\ 

H^(u)=:0  for  i«  =  (2m  +  l)A'  +  2mA'', 

0(m)  =  O  for  M  =  2  7/i7iC -f  (2  n -f  1)  i/:', 

0,(w)  =  0  for  w  =  (2  m  +  1)  A-  H-  (2  7i  +  1)  i/iC', 

contains  the  known  vanishing  points  of  the  four  functions.   Now  it  is 
possible  to  form  infinite  products  which  vanish  for  these  values.  From 
such  products  it  may  be  seen  that  the  functions  have  no  other  vanish- 
ing points.   Moreover  the  products  themselves  are  useful. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  use  the  function  0i(w).   Now 

Hence        e^"  -f  5'-<'"+'>    and     e'^""  +  y"<■"+^^         n  ^  0, 

are  two  expressions  of  which  the  second  vanishes  for  all  the  roots  of 
0j(w)  for  which  n  ^  0,  and  the  first  for  all  roots  with  n  <  0.   Hence 

TT  =  C  ft  (l  -f  ^«»+»e'^")  (l  +  </*"+^e"^) 

is  an  infinite  product  which  vanishes  for  all  the  roots  of  ^^(u).  The 
product  is  readily  seen  to  converge  absolutely  and  uniformly.  In  par- 
ticular it  does  not  diverge  to  0  and  consequently  has  no  other  roots 
than  those  of  ©^(m)  above  given.  It  remains  to  show  that  the  product 
is  identical  with  ^^(u)  with  a  proper  determination  of  C. 
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fr 

— _( 

Let  Oi(u)  be  written  in  exponential  form  as  follows,  with  z  =  e^    : 

0(2)  =  ®i(w)  =  1  +  9 (2  +  ^W  g*  (««  +  ^)  +•  •  +  (?"'(«•  +  i)  +  •  ••, 
^  (2)  =  C-»  TT(M)  =  (1  +  g2)  (1  +  g*2)  (l  +  g*^)  •  •  •  (l  +  g»— ^z)  •  •  • 

A  direct  substitution  will  show  that  0  (^"z)  =  q-iz'-^^  (z)  and  ^  (g*z)  =  g-  >z-  V (2) 
In  fact  this  substitution  is  equivalent  to  replacing  u  by  u  +  2  iK^  in  81.  Next  coD' 
sider  the  first  2  n  terms  of  ^  (z)  written  above,  and  let  this  finite  product  be  f  .(z) 
Then  by  substitution 

te»"  +  qz)M<i^z)  =  (1  +  9*"  +  *2)^«W. 
Now  ^ii(z)  is  reciprocal  in  z  in  such  a  way  that,  if  multiplied  out, 

^»  (2)  =  a©  +  ^(2  +  ^)  +  ^r*  +  -^j  +    •  •  +  «»(«"  +  -Y        a«  =  g^. 

Then        fa*-  +  gz)  ^J  Offe^'z'  +  (/-«•>-»)  =  (1  +  g«-  +  iz)  V  a<(z*  +  z-0» 

0  0 

and  the  expansion  and  equation  of  coefficients  of  z'  gives  the  relation 

«••  fr  (i«.«a«-i*+«) 
««<-i(l_Q2ii-af+a\  ^   fcU/       ^  ' 

ai=ai^i- ^ : or    ai  =  aa—r—, • 

^      V  ^  (l_^2«  +  aft+«) 

*=o 

"fr  (1  -  g«»  +  «*  +  «)  q*^*TT  (1  -  g««  +  «'+«*) 

From    an-qr\        ^0-^^^ »       ^  =  — ^^TTi 

TT(l-9")  TT(l-«") 

Now  if  n  be  allowed  to  become  Infinite,  each  coefficient  at  approaches  the  limit 

lima<  =  ^,       C  =  fT(l-g«-)  =  (l-g^)(l-g*)(l -«•)••  •. 
C  1 

Hence  B^(u)  =  11(1  -  9*")  •  1t(i  +  g«"  +  »e *"")(!  +  g'-'  +  ^c'^  A 


provided  the  limit  of  ^.(z)  may  be  found  by  taking  the  series  of  the  limits  of  the 
terms.  The  justification  of  this  process  would  be  similar  to  that  of  §  171. 

The  products  for  B,  H^,  H  may  be  obtained  from  that  for  e^  by  sub- 
tracting K,  iK\  K  -I-  iK'  from  u  and  making  the  needful  slight  alterar 
tions  to  conform  with  the  definitions.  The  products  may  be  converted 
into  trigonometric  form  by  multiplying.   Then 


i/(w)  =  C2ji8in||ft/l-2j«-cos|^  +  5*")i 


(28) 
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H,(u)  =  C  2  ^i  cos  H  ft  ^1  -h  2  ^«-  cos  |^  -h  ?*-),  (29) 

e(w)  =  C  IT  /^l  -  2  ^«-+*  cos  1^  +y*"^')»  (30) 

®,(i/)  =  c  ft  /l  -I-  2  j«-+*  cos  1^  -I-  /•+«y  (31) 

C  =  ft(l-i?»")  =  (l-y«)(l-y*)(l-y»)...,  (32) 
^j(O)  =  C  2  ryi  ft  (1  -I-  j«-)«,        0  (0)  =  C  ft  (1  -  ^«-+^)^ 


1 

TT     * 


i/'(0)  =  C-  2  ,i  —  TT  (1  -  ?»-)»,        ®,(0)  =  C  Y  (1  +  2«-+>)« 

The  value  of  H'iQ)  is  found  by  dividing  H(u)  by  «  and  letting  m  =  0. 
Then 

^'(0)  =  2^i/i(0)®(0)«,(0)  (33) 

follows  by  direct  substitution  and  cancellation  or  combination. 
177.  Other  functions  may  be  built  from  the  theta  functions.    Let 

(d{K)       0^(0)  0j(O)  ^Aj       ^j(O)      ^     '^ 

sn  t<  =  — p  ^ )  (  >         cn^  =  ^7-     */  /i         dnw  =  VA;'-7^-    (35) 
■y/k®(u)  yk  ®(u)  0(w)       "^     '^ 

The  functions  sn  u,  en  u,  dn  t/  are  called  elliptic  functions*  of  w.  As  H 
is  the  only  odd  theta  function,  sn  u  is  odd  but  en  u  and  dn  u  are  even. 
All  three  functioTis  have  tivo  actual  periods  in  the  same  sense  that  sin  a; 
and  cos  x  have  the  period  2  tt.  Thus  dn  u  has  the  periods  2  /T  and  4  t/C' 
by  (25),  (27);  and  anu  has  the  periods  4  /C  and  2  t/iT'  by  (25),  (21). 
That  en  u  has  4  K  and  2  K  -\- 2  iK'  as  periods  is  also  easily  verified. 
The  values  of  u  which  make  the  functions  vanish  ai'e  known ;  they  are 
those  which  make  the  numerators  vanish.  In  like  manner  the  values 
of  u  for  which  the  three  functions  become  infinite  are  the  known  roots 
of  ®(u). 

If  5'  is  known,  the  values  of  Va  and  V^'  may  be  found  from  their 
definitions.   Conversely  the  expression  for  Va', 

Vi^.^®^^l-2yh2y^-2/  +  --  ,3g. 

0j(O)      1  +  2^ -I- 2^* +  2^+...  ^^ 

*  The  study  of  the  elliptic  functions  is  continued  in  Chapter  XIX 
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is  readily  solved  for  ^  by  reversion.  If  powers  of  ^  higher  than  the 
first  are  neglected,  the  approximate  value  of  ^  is  found  by  solution,  as 

21+VA'       l-2q*  +  -- 

is  the  series  for  q.  For  values  of  k'  near  1  this  series  converges  with 
great  rapidity;  in  fact  if  A;'*  ^  i,  A;'  >  0.7,  VF'  >  0.82,  the  second  term 
of  the  expansion  amounts  to  less  than  1/10^  and  may  be  disregarded 
in  work  involving  four  or  five  figures.  The  first  two  terms  here  given 
are  sufBcient  for  eleven  figures. 

Let  ^  denote  any  one  of  the  four  theta  series  H,  H^,  0,  B^.  Then 

.>»(u)  =  ^(;.)  =  2;6^,         «  =  e-^  (38) 


— • 


may  be  taken  as  the  form  of  development  of  ^*;  this  is  merely  the 
Fourier  series  for  a  f imetion  with  period  2  K,  But  all  the  theta  func- 
tions take  the  same  multiplier,  except  for  sign,  when  2  iK'  is  added  to  u ; 
hence  the  squares  of  the  functions  take  the  same  multiplier,  and  in  par- 
ticular ^(q*z)  =  S'"*^"*^^-   Apply  this  relation. 

It  then  is  seen  that  a  recurrent  relation  between  the  coefficients  is  found 
which  will  determine  all  the  even  coefficients  in  terms  of  b^  and  all  the 
odd  in  terms  of  b^   Hence 

^\u)  =  ft,*  (z)  +  b^^  (z),        ft,,  ft,,  constants,  (38') 

is  the  expansion  of  any  ^^  or  of  any  function  which  may  be  developed 
as  (38)  and  satisfies  f^{q^z)  =  q^^z-*i^{z).  Moreover  *  and  *  are  iden- 
tical for  all  such  functions,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  values  of 
the  constants  ft,,  ft,. 

As  any  three  theta  fimctions  satisfy  (38^)  with  different  values  of  the 
constants,  the  functions  *  and  ^  may  be  eliminated  and 

a^l  (w)  4-  j8d »  {u)  4-  y^i  (u)  =  0, 

where  a,  p,  y  are  constants.  In  words,  the  squares  of  any  three  theta 
functions  satisfy  a  linear  homogeneous  equation  with  constant  coeffi- 
cients. The  constants  may  be  determined  by  assigning  particular  values 
to  the  argument  u.   For  example,  take  H,  H^,  0.   Then* 

*  For  brevity  the  parenthesis  about  the  arguments  of  a  function  will  frequently  be 
omitted. 
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By  treating  ^,  8^,  8  in  a  similar  manner  may  be  proved 

A^8n2w  +  dn«tt  =  l     and     k^-\-k'^  =  l.  (40) 

The  function  d  (w)  d  (w  —  a),  where  a  is  a  constant,  satisfies  the  rela- 
tion ^{(fz)  =  q'^z-^Ci^^z)  if  log  C  =  iira/K,  Keasoning  like  that  used 
for  treating  ^^  then  shows  that  between  any  three  such  expressions 
there  is  a  linear  relation.   Hence 

aH(u)H(u  -  a)  +  pH^(u)H^(u  -  a)  =  y0(tt)e(M  -  a), 

u  =  0,         pH^(0)H^(a)  =  y0(O)8(a), 

u  =  K,         ai/,  (0)  if,  (a)  =  y0,  (0)8,  (a), 

eOeiOe^aH(u)H(u  -  q)   .    ^^  H^(u)H^(u  -  g)  ^  80  ^ta 
^i208a8(?/)8(w-a)  i/fO   8(w)8(M-a)    "  Hfi  %a' 

or  dn  a  sn  w  sn  (w  —  a)  +  en  m  en  (m  —  a)  =  en  a.  (41) 

In  this  relation  replace  a  by  —  r.   Then  there  results 

en  M  en  (w  -|-  v)  -|-  sn  w  dn  v  sn  (w  -|-  v)  =  en  v, 

or  en  v  en  (w  -|-  v)  -|-  sn  v  dn  tt  sn  (w  -f  t')  =  en  w, 

,     .     .        cn'w  —  cn^v  =  sn'v  —  sn*M  ,'    ^ 

and  sn  (w  -|-  r)  = r r —  i  -  (42) 

^  ^      sn  i;  en  M  dn  tt  —  sn  w  en  i;  an  V  x.    / 

'.  . '  . 
by  symmetry  and  by  solution.  The  fraction  may  be  reduced  by  multiply- 
ing numerator  and  denominator  by  the  denominator  with  the  middle 
sign  changed,  and  by  noting  that 

sn'  V  en*  u  dn'  u  —  sn*  u  en*  v  dn*  v  ^  (sn*  v  —  sn*  «)  (1  —  A:*  sn*  w  su*  v). 

_,                         ,          .       sn  11  en  i;  dn  v  -I-  sn  V  en  it  dn  w  , .  „: 

Then  8n(«  +  .)  = 1_  ^..^s^^n'r '  <*^) 

-  ,          .       sn  w  cn  v  dn  v  —  sn  v  en  M  dn  1* 
and                  sn  {u  —  v)  = rj — 5 5 > 

^  ^  1  —  A;*8n*wsn*t; 

-  ,  ^  ,  ^       2snt;cnudnti  ,... 
and                 8n(u  +  ,;)-8n(».-r)  =  ^_^^^,^^^,^-                  (44) 

The  last  result  may  be  used  to  differentiate  snte.   For 

sn {u  -h  A?/)  —  sn li  _  sn^  A^  cn(?^  +  ^  AK)dn(u  +  ^Au) 
Am  ^  A?t    1  —  Aj*  sn*  \  Au  sn*(u  -|-  \  Am) 

-;-  sn  M  =  AT  en  M  dn  tt,         cr  =a  lim (45) 
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Here  g  is  called  the  multiplier.   By  definition  of  sn  u  and  by  (33) 

^    H^(P)  0(0)     2 a:®*  ^"^-  (*^) 

The  periods  2K,2  iK*  have  been  independent  up  to  this  point.  It  will, 
however,  be  a  convenience  to  have  g  =  1  and  thus  simplify  the  formula 
for  differentiating  sn  u.   Hence  let 


9  =  1,  ^^  =  9,(0)  =  l  +  2q  +  2q*  +  .... 


(46) 


Now  of  the  five  quantities  A",  A'',  k,  k\  q  only  one  is  independent 
If  q  is  known,  then  k*  and  K  may  be  computed  by  (36),  (46);  k  is  de- 
termined by  k^-{-k'^  =  1,  and  A"'  by  ttA'VA'  =  -  log  y  of  (19).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  k'  is  given,  q  may  be  computed  by  (37)  and  then  the  other 
quantities  may  be  determined  as  before. 


1.  With  the  notations  X  =  ^    *e  *^  j  /i  =  q-^e    ^    establish: 

H(-  u)  =  -  H{u),      H(u  +  2  A)  =  -  H(u),  H(u  +  2iJr')  =  -  ^^(11), 

^j(-u)  =  +Hi(u),    Hi(u  +  2A)=-Hi(u),  ^i(u  +  2iA')  =  +Mi5ri(u), 

e(-  u)  =  +  e(u),      e(u  +  2  A)  =  +  e(u),  e(u  +  2iK:o =-  Me(u), 

ei(-  u)  =  +  ei(u),     ei(u  +  2  a^  =  +  81(11),         e^Cu  +  2  iA-')  =  +  mOj  (u), 

H(u  +  A)  =  +  Hi  (u),  H(u  +  iK')  =  ixe  (u),  fl^(u  +  A^  +  iA^)  =  +  Xe^  (u), 

Hi(u  +  A^)  =-  H(w),  Hi(tt  +  iK")  =  +  Xei(u),  ^^(w  +  A^  +  IK^')  =-  ixe(u), 
e(w  +  A^)  =  +  ei(u),       e(u  +  IK')  =  tXH(u),        e(u  +  a^  +  iA^O  =  +  \Bi{u), 

ei(u  +  A)  =  +  e(u),  61  (w  +  iA^')  =  +  XJTi(u),    ei(w  +  A^  +  iA^O  =  +  »3^(u). 

2.  Show  that  if  u  is  real  and  9  ^  J,  the  first  two  trigonometric  terms  in  the 
series  for  i7,  H^,  6,  8^,  give  four-place  accuracy.  Show  that  with  9  ^  0.1  these 
terms  give  about  six-place  accuracy. 

• 

8.  Use =  9  sin  a  +  a'  sin  2  a  +  a*  sin  3  a  H —  'to  prove 

l-2gcosa  +  g« 

4.  Prove  the  double  periodicity  of  en  u  and  show  that : 
sa{u  +  K)  =  ^,        8n(u  +  iA')  =  ^— .        sn  (u  +  AT  +  iA')  =  ^'* 


dnu  l;snu  l;cnu 

cn(tt  +  A)=:""f  ^"^,        cn(u  +  iA')  =  :ii^.        cn(u+ A- +  iAO  =  -=li*^, 

dnu  Jksnu  l;cnv 

dn(tt+A^  =  -*l,        dn(u  +  iA'0=-i^^.        dn(tt  + A:+ iA')  =  i*'^^. 
dnu  snu  cnu 
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5.  Tabulate  the  values  of  sn  u,  en  u,  du  u  at  0,  A",  iK\  K  +  iK\ 

6.  Compute  kf  and  k*  for  q  =  \  and  g  =  0.1 .  Hence  show  that  two  trigonometric 
terms  in  the  theta  series  give  four-place  accuracy  Hk"  ^\, 

en  u  en  V  —  sn  u  sn  V  dn  u  dn  V 


7.  Prove  en  («  +  «)  = 


and  dn(u  +  i')  = 


1  —  1:*  sn*  u  sn*  » 

dn  u  dn  V  —  A;*  sn  u  sn  0  en  u  en  0 
1  —  ib*  sn*  tt  sn*  v 


8.  Prove  —  cnu=— snudnu,        — dnu  =— ik*8nucnu,        o  =  l. 

du  du 

_  /•«  du 

9.  Prove  sn-^u  =  I  -  from  (46)  with  g  =  1, 

•^0   V(l  -  u*)  (1  -  A;«u*) 

10.  If  flr  =  1,  compute  t,  ik',  A",  E^',  for  g  =  0.1  and  q  =  0.01. 

11.  If  fir  =  1,  compute  k",  q,  K,  K\  for  *«  =  J,  J,  J. 

12.  In  Exs.  10, 11  write  the  trigonometric  expressions  which  give  sn  u,  en  u,  dn  u 
with  four-place  accuracy. 

13.  Find  sn  2  u,  en  2  u,  dn  2  u,  and  hence  sn  }  u,  en  |  u,  dn  }  u,  and  show 

8ni-K'  =  (l  +  A0""*,        cni£'  =  V?(l  +  AO"i,        dni£'  =  V?. 

14.  Prove  —  k  Tsnudn  =  log(dnu  +  J:cnu) ;  also 

e«(0)H(u  -f-  a)H(u-'a)  =  e*(a)H*(tt)-  H*(a)e*(M), 
e*(0)e(tt  +  a)Q(u  -  a)  =  e*(tt)e*(a)-  H«(M)-Er*(a). 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE 

178.  General  theorems.  The  complex  function  u  (x,  y)  +  iv  (x,  y), 
where  u  (x,  y)  and  v  (x,  y)  axe  single  valued  real  functions  continuous 
and  differentiable  pai'tially  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  has  been  defined 
as  a  fimction  of  the  complex  variable  z  =  x  -\-iy  when  and  only  when 
the  relations  m^  =  v^  and  t/^  =  —  \r!^  are  satisfied  (§73).  In  this  case 
the  function  has  a  derivative  with  respect  to  z  which  is  independent 
of  the  way  in  which  Az  approaches  the  limit  zero.  Let  ta  =  f(z)  be  a 
function  of  a  complex  variable.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  deriva- 
tive the  function  is  necessarily  continuous,  that  is,  if  c  is  an  arbitrarily 
small  positive  number,  a  number  8  may  be  found  so  small  that 

!/(«) -/(*o)l  <  <    when    |*-*J<8,  (1) 

and  moreover  this  relation  holds  uniformly  for  all  points  z^  of  the 
region  over  which  the  function  is  defined,  provided  the  region  includes 
its  bounding  curve  (see  Ex.  3,  p.  92). 

It  is  further  assumed  that  the  derivatives  i/x>  ^y^  Kj  t^y  are  continuous 
and  that  therefore  the  derivative  /'(«)  is  continuous.*  The  function 
is  then  said  to  be  an  analytic  function  (§  126).  All  the  functions  of  a 
complex  variable  here  to  be  dealt  with  are  analytic  in  general,  although 
they  may  be  allowed  to  fail  of  being  analytic  at  certain  specified  points 
called  singular  points.  The  adjective  "analytic"  may  therefore  usually 
be  omitted.   The  equations 

w=zf(z)     or     u  =  u(x,y),         v  =  v(x^y) 

define  a  transformation  of  the  ary-plane  into  the  wr-plane,  or,  briefer,  of 
the  «-plane  into  the  te?-plane ;  to  each  point  of  the  former  corresponds 
one  and  only  one  point  of  the  latter  (§  63).   If  the  Jacobian 


=(Kr-^(Kr=\f(^)\'  (2) 


*  It  may  be  proved  that,  in  the  case  of  functions  of  a  complex  yariable,  the 
continuity  of  the  derivative  follows  from  its  existence,  but  the  proof  wiU  not  be 
given  here. 
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of  the  transformation  does  not  vanish  at  a  point  z^,  the  equations  may 
be  solved  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  point,  and  hence  to  each  point 
of  the  second  plane  corresponds  only  one  of  the  first: 

X  =zx(Uy  v),         y  =  y(Uy  v)     or     «  =  ^(w). 

Therefore  it  is  seen  that  if  w  =  f{z)  is  analytic  in  the  neighborhood 
ofz  =  «j^,  and  if  the  derivative  f\z^  does  not  vanishy  the  function  may  be 
solved  as  z  =  iff  (u?),  where  ^  is  the  inverse  function  of  /,  and  is  like- 
wise analytic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  w  =  t^;^.  It  may  readily 
be  shown  that,  as  in  the  case  of  real  functions,  the  derivatives  f'(z)  and 
^\w)  are  reciprocals.  Moreover,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  transformor 
iion  is  eonformaly  that  is,  that  the  angle  between  any  two  curves  is 
unchanged  by  the  transformation  (§  63).   For  consider  the  increments 

As  ^  and  Aw  are  the  chords  of  the  ciurves  before  and  after  transformar 
tion,  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  equation,  apart  from  the  infin- 
itesimal {,  is  that  the  chords  A«  are  magnified  in  the  ratio  \f*(f^^\  to  1 
and  turned  through  the  angle  oi  f*(z^)  to  obtain  the  chords  £ita  (§  72). 
In  the  limit  it  follows  that  the  tangents  to  the  ir-curves  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  corresponding  z-cunyea  plus  the  angle 
of  f*(z^.   The  angle  between  two  curves  is  therefore  imchanged. 

The  existence  of  an  inverse  function  and  of  the  geometric  interpre- 
tation of  the  transformation  as  conformaJ  both  become  illusory  at  points 
for  which  the  derivative /*(«)  vanishes.  Points  where  f*(z)  =  0  are 
called  critical  points  of  the  function  (§  183). 

It  has  further  been  seen  that  the  integral  of  a  function  which  is  ana- 
lytic over  any  simply  connected  region  is  independent  of  the  path  and 
is  zero  around  any  closed  path  (§  124) ;  if  the  region  be  not  simply  con- 
nected but  the  function  is  analytic,  the  integral  about  any  closed  path 
which  may  be  shrunk  to  nothing  is  zero  and  the  integrals  about  any 
two  closed  paths  which  may  be  shrunk  into  each  other  are  equal  (§  125). 
Furthermore  Cauchy's  result  that  the  value 

t/O 

of  a  function,  which  is  analytic  upon  and  within  a  closed  path,  may  be 
found  by  integration  around  the  path  has  been  derived  (§  126).  By  a 
transformation  the  Taylor  development  of  the  function  has  been  found 
whether  in  the  finite  form  with  a  remainder  (§  126)  or  as  an  infinite 
series  (§  167).    It  has  also  been  seen  that  any  infinite  power  series 
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which  converges  is  differentiable  and  hence  defines  an  analytic  fnnctioii 
within  its  circle  of  convergence  (§  166). 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient 
of  any  two  functions  will  be  analytic  for  all  points  at  which  both  func- 
tions are  analytic,  except  at  the  points  at  which  the  denominator,  in  the 
case  of  a  quotient,  may  vanish  (Ex.  9,  p.  163).  The  result  is  evidently 
extensible  to  the  case  of  any  rational  function  of  any  nimiber  of  analytic 
functions. 

From  the  possibility  of  development  in  series  follows  that  if  two 
functions  are  analytic  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  point  and  have  identical 
values  upon  any  curve  draum  through  that  point,  or  even  upon  any  set 
of  points  which  approach  that  point  as  a  limit,  then  the  functions  are 
identically  equal  within  their  common  circle  of  convergence  and  over  all 
regions  which  can  be  reached  by  (^  169)  continuing  the  functions  analyti- 
cally. The  reason  is  that  a  set  of  points  converging  to  a  limiting  point 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  that  two  power  series  are  identical  pro- 
vided they  have  identical  values  over  the  set  of  points  (Ex.  9,  p.  439). 
This  theorem  is  of  great  importance  because  it  shows  that  if  a  function 
is  defined  for  a  dense  set  of  real  values,  any  one  extension  of  the  defi- 
nition, which  yields  a  function  that  is  analytic  for  those  values  and  for 
complex  values  in  their  vicinity,  must  be  equivalent  to  any  other  such 
extension.  It  is  also  useful  in  discussing  the  principle  of  permanence  of 
form;  for  if  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  identical  for  a  set  of 
values  which  possess  a  point  of  condensation,  say,  for  all  real  raticmal 
values  in  a  given  interval,  and  if  each  side  is  an  analytic  function,  then 
the  equation  must  be  true  for  all  values  which  may  be  reached  by  ana- 
lytic continuation. 

For  example,  the  equation  sin  z  =  co6(}  ir  —  z)  is  known  to  hold  for  the  Talues 
0  ^  z  ^  ]  ir.  Moreover  the  functions  sin  z  and  cos  z  are  analytic  for  all  Talues  of  t 
whether  the  definition  be  given  as  in  §  74  or  whether  the  functions  be  considered 
as  defined  by  their  power  series.  Hence  the  equation  must  hold  for  all  real  or 
complex  values  of  x.  In  like  manner  from  the  equation  e*tff  =  c'-t-v  which  holds 
for  real  rational  exx)onents,  the  equation  e^e*  =  6*  +  *  holding  for  all  real  and  im- 
aginary ex})onents  may  be  deduced.  For  if  j^  be  given  any  rational  value,  the 
functions  of  z  on  each  side  of  the  sig^  are  analytic  for  all  values  of  z  real  or  com- 
plex, as  may  be  seen  most  easily  by  considering  the  ex})onential  as  defined  by  its 
power  series.  Hence  the  equation  holds  when  z  has  any  complex  value.  Next 
consider  z  as  fixed  at  any  desired  complex  value  and  let  the  two  sides  be  con- 
sidered as  functions  of  y  regarded  as  complex.  It  follows  that  the  equation  must 
hold  for  any  value  of  y.  The  equation  is  therefore  true  for  any  value  of  z  and  v. 

179.  Suppose  that  a  function  is  analytic  in  all  points  of  a  region  ex- 
cept at  some  one  point  within  the  region,  and  let  it  be  assumed  that 
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the  function  ceases  to  be  analytic  at  that  point  because  it  ceases  to  be 
continuous.  The  discontinuity  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  In  i^ase 
the  discontinuity  is  finite  let  |  /(«)  |  <  G  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
point  z  =  a  of  discontinuity.  Cut  the  point  out 
with  a  small  circle  and  apply  Cauchy's  Integral  to 
a  ring  surrounding  the  point.  The  integral  is  appli- 
cable because  at  all  points  on  and  within  the  ring 
the  function  is  analytic.  If  the  small  circle  be 
replaced  by  a  smaller  circle  into  which  it  may  be 
shrunk,  the  value  of  the  integral  will  not  be  changed. 


/«=5i;[XS-XS*]' 


I   —   1      *> 
I  —  ^y   ^y 


Now  the  integral  about  y,-  which  is  constant  can  be  made  as  small 
as  desired  by  taking  the  circle  small  enough ;  for  |  f(f)  |  <  G  and 
1^  —  «|>|a  —  «|  —  r,.,  where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  y,.  and  hence 
the  integral  is  less  than  2  7rr,^/[|«  —  a|—  rj.  As  the  integral  is  con- 
stant, it  must  therefore  be  0  and  may  be  omitted.  The  remaining  inte- 
gral about  C,  however,  defines  a  function  which  is  analytic  nt  z  =  a. 
Hence  if  f(a)  be  chosen  as  defined  by  this  integral  instead  of  the 
original  definition,  the  discontinuity  disappears.  Finite  discontinuities 
may  therefore  he  considered  as  due  to  had  judgment  in  defining  a 
function  at  some  jmint;  and  may  therefore  be  disregarded. 

In  the  case  of  infinite  discontinuities,  the  function  may  either  heeome 
infinite  for  all  methods  of  approach  to  the  point  of  discontinuity,  or  it 
may  heeome  infinite  for  some  rnethods  of  approach  and  remain  finite  for 
other  method^s.  In  the  first  case  the  function  is  said  to  have  a  2>ole  at 
the  point  z  =  a  of  discontinuity;  in  the  second  case  it  is  said  to  have 
an  essential  singularity.  In  the  case  of  a  pole  consider  the  reciprocal 
function 

^(«)=^'         «=!«=«,         F(a)  =  0. 

The  function  F(z)  is  analytic  at  all  points  near  «  =  a  and  remains 
finite,  in  fact  approaches  0,  as  ;s  approaches  a.  As  F{a)  =  0,  it  is  seen 
that  F{z)  has  no  finite  discontinuity  at  «  =  a  and  is  analytic  also  at 
«  =  a.   Hence  the  Taylor  expansion 

F{z)  =  a^(z  -  a)-  -|-  a^^^{z  _«)-+*  -|-  ..  ■ 

is  proper.  If  E  denotes  a  function  neither  zero  nor  infinite  at  ;e  =  a, 
the  following  transformations  may  be  made» 
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F{z)  =  («  -  a)-E,(«),        f{z)  =  (*  -  ay^Ejiz), 

+  C,  4-  C^(z  -  a)  +  C,(«  -  a)«+  .... 

In  other  words,  a  function  which  has  a  pole  9.t  z  =  a  may  be  written 
as  the  product  of  some  power  («  —  a)""*  by  an  ^-function;  and  as  the 
^-function  may  be  expanded,  the  function  may  be  expanded  into  a 
power  series  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  negative  powers  of 
(«  —  a).  T?ie  order  m  of  the  highest  negative  power  is  called  the  order 
of  the  pole.   Compare  Ex.  5,  p.  449. 

If  the  function  f(z)  be  integrated  around  a  closed  curve  lying  within 
the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  series  C^  -\-  C^(z  —  a)  -\ ,  then 


f/^'>H^-*m 


or 


+  r  [C,  4-  C^(z  -  a)  +  ...](&  =  2  vtC_„ 
Jo 

ff(z)dz^2iriC_,;  (4) 

Jo 

for  the  first  m  —  1  terms  may  be  integrated  and  vanish,  the  term 
C_i/(«  —  a)  leads  to  the  logarithm  C_ilog(«  —  a)  which  is  multiple 
valued  and  takes  on  the  increment  2  iriC^i,  and  the  last  term  vanishes 
because  it  is  the  integral  of  an  analytic  function.  The  total  value  of 
the  integral  of  f(z)  about  a  small  circuit  surrounding  a  pole  is  there- 
fore 2  7riC_i.  The  value  of  the  integral  about  any  larger  circuit  within 
which  the  f  imction  is  analytic  except  2itz  =  a  and  which  may  be  shrunk 
into  the  small  circuit,  will  also  be  the  same  quantity.  The  coefficient 
C_i  of  the  term  («  —  a)"*  is  called  the  residue  of  the  pole  ;  it  cannot 
vanish  if  the  pole  is  of  the  first  order,  but  may  if  the  pole  is  of  higher 
order. 

The  discussion  of  the  behavior  of  a  fimction  f(z)  when  z  becomes 
infinite  may  be  carried  on  by  making  a  transformation.   Let 


r       1  1 

«'  =  ->         z  =  — ,> 

z  «' 


/(*)=/ (J)  =  -?•(*').  (6) 


To  large  values  of  z  correspond  small  values  of  z';  if  f(z)  is  analytic 
for  all  large  values  of  «,  then  F(z')  will  be  analytic  for  values  of  z'  near 
the  origin.  At  «'  =  0  the  function  F(z')  may  not  be  defined  by  (5) ;  but 
if  F(z')  remains  finite  for  small  values  of  «',  a  definition  may  be  given 
80  that  it  is  analytic  also  at  z'  =  0.   In  this  case  F(0)  is  said  to  be  the 
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value  of  /(«)  when  z  is  infinite  and  the  notation  /(oo)  =  i^(0)  may 
be  used.  If  F(z^  does  not  remain  finite  but  has  a  pole  at  »'  =  0,  then 
f{z)  is  said  to  have  a  pole  of  the  same  order  at  «  =  oo;  and  if  F(«') 
has  an  essential  singularity  at  z*  =  0,  then  /(;;;)  is  said  to  have  an  essen- 
tial singularity  at ;!;  =  oo.  Clearly  if  f(z)  has  a  pole  at  «  =  oo,  the  value 
of  f(z)  must  become  indefinitely  grest  no  matter  how  z  becomes  infi- 
nite; but  if  f(z)  has  an  essential  singularity  at  z  =  oo,  there  will  be 
some  ways  in  which  z  may  become  infinite  so  that  f(z)  remains  finite, 
while  there  are  other  ways  so  that  /(«)  becomes  infinite. 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  point  of  the  ^plane  which  corresponds 
to  «'  =  0.  Nevertheless  it  is  convenient  to  speak  as  if  there  were  such 
a  point,  to  call  it  the  point  at  infinity j  and  to  designate  it  a3  «  =  oo.  If 
then  F{z^  is  analytic  for  «'  =  0  so  that  /(«)  may  be  said  to  be  analytic 
at  infinity,  the  expansions 

Fiz")  =  C,  -h  C^«'  +  c^«  +  . . .  +  c^z**  +  . . .  = 

are  valid ;  the  f  imction  f(z)  has  been  expanded  about  the  point  at  infinr 
ity  into  a  descending  power  series  in  «,  and  the  series  will  converge  for 
all  points  z  outside  a  circle  |;i;|  =  i?.   For  a  pole  of  order  m  at  infinity 

f(z)  =  C_^^  -I-  C_^  +  ,«— ^  +  ...  4-  C,,z  +  c,  -I-  ^  -h  ^  4- .... 

Simply  because  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  concept  of  the  point 
at  infinity  for  the  reason  that  in  many  ways  the  totality  of  large  values 
for  z  does  not  differ  from  the  totality  of  values  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  finite  point,  it  shoidd  not  be  inferred  that  the  point  at  infinity  has 
all  the  properties  of  finite  points. 


1.  Discuss  sin  (x  +  2^)  =  sin  X  cofl  y  +  cos  X  sin  y  for  permanence  of  form. 

2.  If  f(z)  has  an  essential  singularity  at  2  =  a,  show  that  l//(2)  has  an  essential 
singularity  at  z  =  a.  Hence  infer  that  there  is  some  method  of  approach  to  z  =  a 
such  that/(z)  =  0. 

3.  By  treating  f(z)  —  c  and  [f(z)  —  c]-^  show  that  at  an  essential  singularity  a 
function  may  be  made  to  approach  any  assigned  value  c  by  a  suitable  method  of 
approaching  the  singular  point  z  =  a. 

4.  Find  the  order  of  the  poles  of  these  functions  at  the  origin : 

(a)  cot  z,        (/3)  esc"  z  log  (1  —  z)y       (i)  z  (sin  z  —  tan  «)-i. 
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5.  Shew  that  if  f(z)  Tanishes  at  z  =  a  once  or  n  times,  the  quotient  f(z)/f(t^  hai 
the  residue  1  or  n.  Show  that  if  /(z)  has  a  pole  of  the  mth  order  at  z  =  a,  the 
quotient  has  the  residue  —  m. 

6.  From  Ex.  5  prove  the  important  theorem  that :  If  /(z)  is  analytic  and  doei 
not  vanish  upon  a  closed  curve  and  has  no  singularities  other  than  poles  within 
the  curve,  then 

-— :  /    -^  dz  =  ni  +  ii,+    -.  +  »iifc—  mj  —  m, mi  siV^  if, 

2  «!  •/Q  f(z) 

where  N  is  the  total  number  of  roots  of  f(t)  =  0  within  the  curve  and  M  is  the 
sum  of  the  orders  of  the  poles. 

7.  Apply  Ex.  6  to  1/P(z)  to  show  that  a  polynomial  P(z)  of  the  nth  order  has 
just  n  roots  within  a  sufficiently  large  curve. 

8.  Prove  that  e^  cannot  vanish  for  any  finite  value  of  z. 

9.  Consider  the  residue  of  zf'(z)/f(z)  at  a  pole  or  vanishing  point  of  /(«).  In 
particular  prove  that  if /(z)  is  analytic  and  does  not  vanish  upon  a  closed  curve 
and  has  no  singularities  but  poles  within  the  curve,  then 

1     r  zf*iz\ 

-—  I  -^^rj^dz  =  n^fli  +  n^a^  +  •  •  •  +  nto*  —  mfi^  -  11463 wijfti, 

2irt  Jq  j{z) 

where  o^,  a,,  •  •  • ,  0;^  and  rij,  n,,  •  •  • ,  ti^  are  the  positions  and  orders  of  the  roots, 
and  6j,  6,,  •  •  • ,  6/  and  m^,  m,,  •••,  mi  of  the  poles  of /(z). 

10.  Prove  that  6j(z),  p.  460,  has  only  one  root  within  a  rectangle  2  IT  by  2iJ^^ 

11.  State  the  behavior  (analytic,  pole,  or  essential  singularity)  at  z  =  ao  for : 

(a)  z^^^z,        («  c«,        (7)  z/(l  +  z),        («)  z/{f  +  1). 

12.  Show  that  if /(z)  =  (z  -  a)*^(z)  with  -  1<  Jk  <  0,  the  integral  of /(z)  about 
an  infinitesimal  contour  surrounding  z  =  a  is  infinitesimal.  What  analogous  theo- 
rem holds  for  an  infinite  contour  ? 

180.  Characterization  of  some  functions.  The  study  of  the  limita- 
tions which  are  put  upon  a  fimction  when  certain  of  its  properties  are 
known  is  important.  For  example,  a  function  which  is  anal^ic  for  all 
values  of  z  Including  also  z  =  co  is  a  constant.  To  show  this,  note  that 
as  the  function  nowhere  becomes  infinite,  |  /(«)  |  <  G.  Consider  the  dif- 
ference /(«o)  — /(O)  between  the  value  at  any  point  «  =  «^  and  at  the 
origin.  Take  a  circle  concentric  with  «  =  0  and  of  radius  R  >  |«^|. 
Then  by  Cauchy's  Integral 


!/(-,)  -/(0)1  <  ^  ^(T^q^  =  ;^, 

By  taking  7?  large  enough  the  difference,  which  is  constant,  may  be 
made  as  small  as  desired  and  hence  must  be  zero;  hence  /(«)  =  /(0). 
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Any  rational  function /(«)  =  P(«)/Q(«),  where  P(x)  and  Q{z)  are 
polynomials  in  z  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  devoid  of  common  factors, 
can  have  as  singularities  merely  poles.  There  will  be  a  pole  at  each 
point  at  which  the  denominator  vanishes;  and  if  the  degree  of  the 
numerator  exceeds  that  of  the  denominator,  there  will  be  a  pole  at  in- 
finity of  order  equal  to  the  difference  of  those  degrees.  Conversely  it 
may  be  shown  that  any  function  which  has  no  other  singularity  than  a 
pole  of  the  mth  order  at  infinity  must  be  a  polynomial  of  the  mth  order; 
that  if  the  only  singularities  are  a  finite  number  of  poles  ^  whether  at  in- 
finity or  at  other  points,  the  function  is  a  rational  function;  and  finally 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  zeros  and  poles  with  the  multiplicity  or  order 
of  each  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  function  except  for  a  constant 
multiplier. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  if  f(z)  is  analytic  except  for  a  pole  of  the  mth  order  at 
infinity,  the  function  may  be  expanded  as 

f(z)  =  a_ii»r»  +  •  •  •  +  a-iz  +  a^  +  a^z-^  +  o^-s  4. . . . , 

or  f(z)  —  [a_B»r»  H \-  a-iz]  =  a^^  +  a^z-^  +  o^-*  +  •  •  • . 

The  function  on  the  right  is  anal3rtic  at  infinity,  and  so  must  its  equal  on  the  left 
be.  The  function  on  the  left  is  the  difference  of  a  function  which  is  analytic  for 
all  finite  values  of  z  and  a  polynomial  which  is  also  analytic  for  finite  values. 
Hence  the  function  on  the  left  or  its  equal  on  the  right  is  analytic  for  all  values 
of  z  including  z  =  00,  and  is  a  constant,  namely  Oq.  Hence 

f(z)  =  Oq  +  a_i2  H ha_B»r»    is  a  polynomial  of  order  m. 

In  the  second  place  let  z^,  z,,  •  •  • ,  2it,  00  be  poles  of /(z)  of  the  respective  orders 
"hf  ^f  "  'f  "^^f  ^'  '^^^  function 

0  (z)  =  (z  -  z^r^z  -  z,p . . .  (z  -  ztr^fiz) 

will  then  have  no  singularity  but  a  pole  of  order  m^  +  m,  +  •  •  •  -^^  mt  -^  m 
at  infinity;  it  will  therefore  be  a  polynomial,  and  f{z)  is  rational.  As  the 
numerator  0(z)  of  the  fraction  cannot  vanish  at  Zj,  z,,  ••  •,  Zjti  ^ut  must  have 
mi  +  mt  +  -**+mib  +  ^  roots,  the  knowledge  of  these  roots  will  determine  the 
numerator  0  (z)  and  hence  /(z)  except  for  a  constant  multiplier.  It  should  be 
noted  that  if  /(z)  has  not  a  pole  at  infinity  but  has  a  zero  of  order  m,  the  above 
reasoning  holds  on  changing  m  to  —  m. 

When  f(z)  has  a  pole  at  «  ==  a  of  the  mth  order,  the  expansion  of 
f(z)  about  the  pole  contains  certain  negative  powers 

P(z  —  a)  =  j^^^ — r—  i-  7  ^--77  H 1- 

^  ^      (z  —  a)**      (z  —  a)**^  «  —  a 

and  the  difference  /(«)  —  P(z  —  a)  is  analytic  at  «  =  a.  The  terms 
P(z  —  a)  are  called  the  principal  part  of  the  function  f(z)  at  the  pole  a. 
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If  the  function  has  only  a  finite  number  of  finite  poles  and  the  prin- 
cipal parts  corresponding  to  each  pole  are  known, 

is  a  function  which  is  everywhere  analytic  for  finite  values  of  z  and 
beliaves  at  «  =  oo  just  as  f{z)  behaves  there,  since  Pj,  P^,  •  •  • ,  P*  all 
vanish  at  ;s  =  oo.  If  f{z)  is  analytic  at  2;  =  oo,  then  f^(z)  is  a  constant; 
if  /(;;;)  has  a  pole  at ;;;  =  00,  then  ^  (z)  is  a  polynomial  in  z  and  all  of 
the  polynomial  except  the  constant  term  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
pole  at  infinity.  Hence  if  a  function  has  no  singularities  except  a  finite 
number  of  poles,  and  the  principal  parts  at  these  poles  are  known,  the 
function  is  determined  eocceptfor  an  additive  constant. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  appears  that  if  a  fimction  has  no 
other  singularities  than  a  finite  number  of  poles,  the  function  is  ra- 
tional; and  that,  moreover,  the  function  is  determined  in  factored  form, 
except  for  a  constant  multiplier,  when  the  positions  and  orders  of  the 
finite  poles  and  zeros  are  known ;  or  is  determined,  except  for  an  addi- 
tive constant,  in  a  development  into  partial  fractions  if  the  positions 
and  principal  parts  of  the  poles  are  known.  All  single  valued  functions 
other  than  rational  functions  must  therefore  have  either  an  infinite 
number  of  poles  or  some  essential  singularities. 

181.  The  exponential  function  6"  =  e'(cos  y  -|-  tsin  y)  has  no  finite 
singularities  and  its  singularity  at  infinity  is  necessarily  essential.  The 
funotjon  is  periodic  (§  74)  with  the  period  2  iri,  and  hence  will  take  on 
all  the  different  values  which  it  can  have,  if  z,  instead  of  being  allowed 
all  values,  is  restricted  to  have  its  pure  imagi- 
nary part  y  between  two  limits  y©  —  ^  "^  yo^"^^» 
that  is,  to  consider  the  values  of  e"  it  is  merely  -" 
necessary  to  consider  the  values  in  a  strip  of 
the  A;-plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  reals  and  of  breadth  2  ir  (but  lacking 
one  edge).  For  convenience  the  strip  may  be  taken  immediately  above 
the  axis  of  reals.  The  function  6"  becomes  infinite  as  z  moves  out 
toward  the  right,  and  zero  as  z  moves  out  toward  the  left  in  the  strip. 
If  c  =  a  4-  ^*  is  any  number  other  than  0,  there  is  one  and  only  one 
point  in  the  strip  at  which  <?•  =  c.    For 

<•»  =  Vtf  *  H-  b^    and     cos  y  -f  *  sin  y  =     .  +  i 


z-^twi 


2w% 


tj 


Va*  -h  b*         Wa^-hH" 

have  only  one  solution  for  x  and  only  one  for  y  if  y  be  restricted  to  an 
interval  2  tt.  All  other  points  for  which  e*  =  c  have  the  same  value  for 
X  and  some  value  y  ±  2  nw  for  y. 
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Any  rational  function  of  e*,  as 

will  also  have  the  period  2irL  When  z  moves  off  to  the  left  in  the 
strip,  J?  (e")  will  approach  Cajh^  if  ^^  ^  0  and  will  become  infinite  if 
h^  =  0.  When  z  moves  off  to  the  right,  R  (e*)  must  become  infinite  if 
n^-  m^  approach  C  if  n  =  m,  and  approach  0  if  n  <  m.  The  denomi- 
nator may  be  factored  into  terms  of  the  form  (e*  —  a)*,  and  if  the  frac- 
tion is  in  its  lowest  terms  each  such  factor  will  represent  a  pole  of  the 
A;th  order  in  the  strip  because  e*  —  a  =  0  has  just  one  simple  root  in 
the  strip.  Conversely  it  may  be  shown  that :  Any  function  f(z)  which 
has  the  period  27ri,  which  further  has  no  singularities  hut  a  finite 
number  of  poles  in  ea^h  strip y  and  which  either  becomes  infinite  or  ap- 
proaches a  finite  limit  as  z  m,oves  off  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  must  be 
f(z)  =  R  (e*),  a  rational  function  of  e*. 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  requires  several  steps.  Let  it  first  be  assumed  that/(z) 
remains  finite  at  the  ends  of  the  strip  and  has  no  poles.  Then/(z)  is  finite  over  all 
values  of  z,  including  2  =  oo,  and  must  be  merely  constant.  Next  let  f(z)  remain 
finite  at  the  ends  of  the  strip  but  let  it  have  poles  at  some  points  in  the  strip.  It  will 
be  shown  that  a  rational  function  R  (&)  may  be  constructed  such  that  f(z)  —  R  (e«) 
remains  finite  all  over  the  strip,  including  the  portions  at  infinity,  and  that  ther»« 
fore  f(z)  =  JB  (c«)  +  C  For  let  the  principal  part  otf(z)  at  any  pole  z  =  c  be 

P(z-.c)=     ^-*     +     ^"*^'     +...-H-£=L;     then    -fn*?^  =  _£z^  + . . . 

is  a  rational  f imction  of  e'  which  remains  finite  at  both  ends  of  the  strip  and  is 
such  that  the  difference  between  it  and  P(Z'~c)  or /(z)  has  a  pole  of  not  more 
than  the  (Ic  —  l)st  order  at  z  =  c.  By  subtracting  a  number  of  such  terms  from 
/(z)  the  pole  at  z  =  c  may  be  eliminated  without  introducing  any  new  pole. 
Thus  all  the  poles  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  result  is  proved. 

Next  consider  the  case  where /(z)  becomes  infinite  at  one  or  at  both  ends  of  the 
strip.  If  /(z)  happens  to  approach  0  at  one  end,  consider  /(z)  +  C,  which  cannot 
approach  0  at  either  end  of  the  strip.  Now  if  /(z)  or  /(z)  +  C,  as  the  case  may  be, 
had  an  infinite  number  of  zeros  in  the  strip,  these  zeros  would  be  confined  within 
finite  limits  and  would  have  a  point  of  condensation  and  the  function  would  vanish 
identically.  It  must  therefore  be  that  the  function  has  only  a  finite  number  of 
zeros ;  its  reciprocal  will  therefore  have  only  a  finite  number  of  poles  in  the  strip 
and  will  remain  finite  at  the  ends  of  the  strips.  Hence  the  reciprocal  and  conse- 
quently the  function  itself  is  a  rational  function  of  e'.  The  theorem  is  completely 
demonstrated. 

If  the  relation  f(z  -f  «)  =»  /(«)  is  satisfied  by  a  function,  the  func- 
tion is  said  to  have  the  period  «^  The  function  /(2  iriz/m)  will  then 
have  the  period  2  iri.  Hence  it  follows  that  iff(z)  has  the  period  <■», 
becomes  infinite  or  remains  finite  at  the  ends  of  a  strip  of  vector  breadth 
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My  and  has  no  singularities  hut  a  finite  number  of  poles  in  the  strip,  the 
funrtion  is  a  rational  function  of  «**"/••.  In  particular  if  the  period 
ih  2  v,  the  function  is  rational  in  e^,  as  is  the 
':siA^  with  sin  z  and  cos  z\  and  if  the  period  is 
ir,  the  function  is  rational  in  e"^-,  as  is  tan  «. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  single  valued  elemen- 
tary functions,  namely,  rational  functions,  and 
rational  functions  of  the  exponential  or  trigonometric  functions,  have 
iiifiiple  general  properties  which  are  characteristic  of  these  classes  of 
fuiK^ifins. 

182.  Supjx^e  a  function  f(z)  has  two  independent  periods  so  that 

f{z  +  »)  =  fiz),         fiz  +  «•)  =  /(*). 

T\ih  function  then  has  the  same  value  at  z  and  at  any  point  of  the 

fon/j  z  -f  viw  -f  w^',  where  m  and  n  are  positive  or  negative  integers. 

Th^  function  takes  on  all  the  values  of  which  it  is  capable  in  a  paraUel- 

i^rdiUi  ^instructed  on  the  vectors  <i>  and  «'.    Such  jt^.«^.«' 

a  fun'^tion  is  called  daubli/  periodic.  As  the  values 

of  iUa  funr^ion  are  the  same  on  opposite  sides  of 

lh<?  j/arallelogram,  only  two  sides  and  the  one  in-       t^  \     /         \«+w 

itUuM  vert^^x  anj  8uj)po8ed  to  belong  to  the  figure. 

it  I«ai4  U'^?n  seen  that  some  doubly  periodic  funo- 

iiottH  exint  C§  177);  but  without  reference  to  these 

n\t^'j^iii\  functions  many  important  theorems  concerning  doubly  periodic 

Inut'X'inuH  may  1x3  proved,  subject  to  a  subsequent  demonstration  that 

tlii;  fiinctiotm  do  exist. 

Jf  a  douldi/  perli)dlc  function  has  no  singularities  in  the  parallelogram, 
U  mvut  he,  constant;  for  the  function  will  then  have  no  singularities  at 
aiJL  If  two  yerlodlr.  functions  have  the  same  periods  and  have  the  same 
polfM  ami  xr.roM  (ciMjh  to  the  same  order)  in  the  parallelogram,  the  quo- 
tUnt  of  ihti  functunis  is  a  constant;  if  they  have  the  same  poles  and  the 
uame  jtrlnclpal  parts  at  the  poles,  their  difference  is  a  constant.  In  these 
iUi'^/rt'.inH  Oiinl  all  those  following)  it  is  assumed  that  the  functions 
Unvf,  no  I'MMcntial  singularity  in  the  parallelogram.  The  proof  of  the 
iUi'ort'wn  JM  left  to  the  reader.  If  f(z)  is  doubly  periodic,  f(z)  is  also 
/|//«<l/ly  fH'ri(Kli(;.  The  integral  of  a  doubly  periodic  function  taken 
Hfomul  any  paralh^logram  equal  and  parallel  to  the  parallelogram  of 
lft'.ntn\n  in  /4?ro;  for  the  function  repeats  itself  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
hiium  whiht  the  <lifr«!rential  dz  changes  sign.   Hence  in  particular 

/>"■"■"■  /,;g^"»-  X^=»- 
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The  &st  integral  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  residues  of  the  poles  in  the 
parallelogram  is  zero  ;  the  second,  that  the  number  of  zeros  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  poles  provided  multiplicities  are  taken  into  account;  the 
third,  that  the  number  of  zeros  off(z)  —  C  is  the  sams  as  the  number  of 
zeros  or  poles  off(z)y  because  the  poles  of/(«)  and/(«)  —  Care  the  same. 
The  common  number  m  of  poles  of /(«)  or  of  zeros  of /(«)  or  of  roots 
of  f(z)  =  C  in  any  one  parallelogram  is  called  the  order  of  the  doubly 
periodic  function.  As  the  sum  of  the  residues  vanishes,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a  single  pole  of  the  first  order  in  the  parallelogram. 
£(ence  there  can  be  no  functions  of  the  first  order  and  the  simplest 
possible  functions  would  be  of  the  second  order  with  the  expansions 

i  +  ^^0  +  ^i(^  —  <^)  H or h  Cq  H and h  c'^^  H 


in  the  neighborhood  of  a  single  pole  at  ;e  =  a  of  the  second  order  or  of 
the  two  poles  of  the  first  order  at  z  =  a^  and  z  =  a^.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  when  the  periods  o>,  <i>'are  given,  a  doubly  periodic  function  ^(«,  a) 
with  these  periods  and  with  a  double  pole  at  «  =  a  exists,  and  similarly 
that  h  (zy  a^,  a^  with  simple  poles  at  a^  and  a^  exists. 

Any  dotdtly  periodic  function  f(z)  with  the  periods  <i>,  «'  m,ay  he  ex- 
pressed as  a  polynomial  in  the  functions  g(zy  a)  and  h(zy  a^,  a^  of  the 
second  order.  For  in  the  first  place  if  the  function  f(z)  has  a  pole  of 
.even  order  2  k  si  z  =  a,  then  /(«)  —  C'[y(«,  a)]*,  where  C  is  properly 
chosen,  will  have  a  pole  of  order  less  than  2  k  Sit  z  =  a  and  will  have 
no  other  poles  than  /(«).  Hence  the  order  of  /(«)  —  Clg(z,  a)]*  is  less 
than  that  of /(«).  And  if /(«)  has  a  pole  of  odd  order  2  ^  -f  1  at  »  ==  a, 
the  function /(«)  —  Clg(z,  a)']^h(z,  a,  Z»),  with  the  proper  choice  of  C, 
will  have  a  pole  of  order  2  A;  or  less  ai  z  =  a  and  will  gain  a  simple 
pole  at  «  =  ^.  Thus  although  /  —  Cg^h  will  generally  not  be  of  lower 
order  than  /,  it  will  have  a  complex  pole  of  odd  order  split  into  a  pole 
of  even  order  and  a  pole  of  the  first  order;  the  order  of  the  former 
may  be  reduced  as  before  and  pairs  of  the  latter  may  be  removed.  By 
repeated  applications  of  the  process  a  function  may  be  obtained  which 
has  no  poles  and  must  be  constant.   The  theorem  is  therefore  proved. 

With  the  aid  of  series  it  is  possible  to  write  down  some  doubly  peri- 
odic functions.    In  particular  consider  the  series 

i>(^)  =  ^i  +  2/     (;5  -  ,nu>  -  m^'f  ^  (mi^  +  nJf 

(6) 

and  p\z)  =  -  2  T ^ jr. , 
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where  the  second  S  denotes  stunm&tion  extended  over  all  valoes  of 
m,  n,  whether  positive  or  negative  or  zero,  and  S'  denotes  sommation 
extended  over  all  these  values  except  the  pair  m  =  n  =  0.  As  the  som- 
mations  extend  over  all  possible  values  for  m,  n,  the  series  constructed 
for  «  +  w  and  for  «  +  w'  must  have  the  same  terms  as  those  for  c,  the 
only  difference  being  a  different  arrangement  of  the  terms.  If,  there- 
fore, the  series  are  absolutely  conrei^nt  ao  that  the  order  of  the  terms 
is  immaterial,  the  functions  must  have  the  periods  m,  «'. 

Conuder  first  the  convergence  of  the  serieB  p'{i).  For  f  =  dm  +  m/,  tbM  la,  U 
the  verticea  of  the  net  of  panillelogtanu  one  term  of  the  series  tMOomM  iuflniU 
and  the  series  cannot  convei^.  But  if  i  be  remilcMd  to  a  finite  re^on  B  aboot 
*  =  0,  there  will  be  onlj  g.  finite  number  of  terms 
which  can  become  infinite.  Let  a  parallelogram  F 
large  enough  to  surround  the  region  be  drawn,  and 
consider  only  the  vertices  which  lie  outside  this  par- 
allelc^ram.  For  convenience  of  computaUon  let  the 
points  z  =  VIM  -(-  nu'  outside  P  be  considered  as  ar- 
ranged on  succesdve  parallelograms  /*,,  P„  ■", 
Pi,  -  ■  - .  If  the  number  of  vertices  on  P  be  r,  the 
number  on  P,  is  »  +  8  and  on  P*  is  »  +  8i.  The 
shortest  vector  z  —  mu  —  nu'  from  z  to  any  vertex  of  P,  Is  longer  than  a,  where 
a  is  the  least  altitude  of  the  parallelogram  of  periods.  The  total  contribution  of 
P,  to  p'(t)  Is  therefore  leas  than  (r  -f  9)a-'  and  the  value  contributed  by  all  the 
vertices  on  successive  parallelograms  will  be  leas  than 

■  jj      .+  8.2      ,4-8.3  ,  +  8. t 

.'     ^     (!.)■    *     (So)-    ^        *     (!»)■     * 

This  series  of  positive  terms  converges.  Hence  the  inftnllo  series  for  p'{z),  whoi 
the  first  terms  corresponding  to  the  vertices  within  P,  are  disregarded,  converges 
absolutel;  and  even  uniformly  so  that  It  represents  an  analytic  function.  The 
whole  series  for  p'(z)  therefore  represents  a  doublj  periodic  function  of  the  tAM 
order  analytic  everywhere  except  at  the  verUces  of  the  parallelograms  where  it 
has  a  pole  of  the  third  order.  As  the  part  of  the  series  p'(*)  contributed  by  ver- 
tices outside  P  is  uniformly  convergent,  it  may  be  integrated  from  0  In  i  to  give 
the  corresponding  terms  in  p(z)  which  will  also  be  absolutely  convergent  because 
the  terms,  grouped  as  for  p'(z),  will  be  less  than  the  terms  of  IS  where  1  Is  the 
length  of  the  path  of  integration  from  0  to  z.  The  other  terms  of  p'{l),  thus  far 
disregarded,  may  be  integrated  at  sight  to  obtain  the  corresponding  terms  of  p(z). 
Hence  p'(z)  is  really  the  derivative  of  p  (z) ;  and  as  p  (z)  converges  abeolutely  ex- 
cept for  the  vertices  of  the  parallelograms,  it  is  clearly  doubly  periodic  of  the 
second  order  with  the  pcriotia  u,  u',  for  the  same  reason  that  p'(z)  is  periodic 

It  has  therefore  been  shown  that  doubly  periodic  functions  exist, 
and  hence  the  theorems  deduced  for  such  functions  are  valid.  Some 
further  important  theorems  are  indicated  among  the  exercises.  They 
lead  to  the  inference  that  any  doubly  periodic  function  which  has  tbr. 
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periods  o>,  o>'  and  has  no  other  singularities  than  poles  may  be  expressed 
as  a  rational  function  of  p(z)  and  pX»)f  or  as  an  irrational  function  of 
p(z)  alone,  the  only  irrationalities  being  square  roots.  Thus  by  em- 
ploying only  the  general  methods  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a 
complex  variable  an  entirely  new  category  of  functions  has  been  char- 
acterized and  its  essential  properties  have  been  proved. 


1.  Find  the  principal  parts  at  z  =  0  for  the  functions  of  Ex.  4,  p.  481. 

2.  Prove  by  Ex.  6,  p.  482,  that  e'  —  c  =  0  has  only  one  root  in  the  strip. 

3.  How  does  e(^>  behave  as  z  becomes  infinite  in  the  strip? 

4.  If  the  values  /2(e*)  approaches  whenz  becomes  infinite  in  the  strip  are  called 
exceptional  values,  show  that  R{e*)  takes  on  every  value  other  than  the  excep- 
tional values  k  times  in  the  strip,  k  being  the  greater  of  the  two  numbers  n,  m. 

5.  Show  by  Ex.  9,  p.  482,  that  in  any  parallelogram  of  i>eriods  the  sum  of  the 
positions  of  the  roots  less  the  sum  of  the  positions  of  the  poles  of  a  doubly  peri- 
odic function  is  mu  +  nw',  where  m  and  n  are  integers. 

6.  Show  that  the  terms  of  p^(z)  may  be  associated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
that  p'(— «)  =  —  p'(«),  and  hence  infer  that  the  expansions  are 

p\z)  =  —  2 z-«  +  2 CjZ  +  4 CgZ*  +  •  •  • ,        only  odd  powers, 

and  p  (z)  =  z-  2  4-  c^z^  +  c^  +  •  •  • ,        only  even  powers. 

7.  Examine  the  series  (6)  f  or  p'(z)  to  show  thatp'(}  u)  =  p'{\  w")  =  p'{i  w  +  J  c^^  =  0. 
Why  can  p'(z)  not  vanish  for  any  other  points  in  the  parallelogram  ? 

8.  Let  p  (i  w)  =  e,  p  (i  wO  =  ^»  P  (i  «  +  i  «0  =  c".  Prove  the  identity  of  the 
doubly  periodic  functions  [p'(z)]^  and  4  [p  (z)  —  c]  [p  (z)  —  e^  [p  (z)  —  «"]. 

9.  By  examining  the  series  defining  p  (z)  show  that  any  two  points  z  =^  a  and 
z  =  a'  such  that  p(a)=p  {a")  are  symmetrically  situated  in  the  parallelognun  with 
respect  to  the  center  z  =  ^  (w  +  w^.   How  could  this  be  inferred  from  Ex.  6  ? 

10.  With  the  notations  (7 (z,  a)  and  A(z,  a^,  a,)  of  the  text  show: 

P{^)-P{<')  P(z)-p(a) 

^'^'  P{z)-P(a,)       p(z)-p(a^  ^^'    "°»'' 

11.  Demonstrate  the  final  theorem  of  the  text  of  §  182. 
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12.  Hy  cfim  Mill  lit;  tb«  juiwtr  miitm  tor  p{z)  mai  p'tzt  ^f 

Henc«  Infer  that  tlie  rigbt-band  aide  mnst  be  identkally  nto. 

13.  C'lmUne  Ex.12  witb  Ei.S  to  prove  e -(-  c'  +  CkO. 

14.  Witb  tbe  notAti'riM  g,  =  SOCj  uid  e,  =  28c,  abow 


P'i')  =  v'4p'U)-ff,PW- 


f) 


15.  II   f(t)  be  dsflned  bj   -^r(i)=p(t)   or  [(i)  =  -j'p{z)dz,  ebow  that 
f  (*  +  n)  —  f  (i)  and  {{t  +  !•■)—  f  U)  miMt  be  merely  couMauts  ^  and  »'. 

183.  Confomul  rqn-ewntatlon.    The  transformation  (f  178) 

w=/(z)     or     H  +  ;«  =  tt(:r,y)  +  i.(.r,y) 

in  roiifuniiul  iH'twtttm  tlie  planes  of  z  and  if  at  all  points  «  at  which 
/*(*)  :A  0.  The  (!orr«M|iondeni!e  between  the  planes  may  be  represented 
by  ruling  thti  2-plaiie  and  drawing  the  corresponding  rulings  in  the 
H'-plane.  If  in  jiartt<;ular  the  rulings  in  the  le-plane  be  the  lines  x  =  const, 
y  a  (-onst.,  jMirallel  to  the  axes,  those  in  the  w-plane  must  be  two  sets 
of  i^urv(>N  wliiitli  are  also  ortliogonal ;  in  like  manner  if  the  e-plane  be 
ndiMl  by  i^iretes  iMtncf^ntrie  witb  the  origin  and  rays  issuing  from  the 
origin,  tbe  w-plaiie  must  also  be  ruled  orthogonally ;  for  in  both  cases 
tbe  anglt^H  Uttwec^ii  curves  must  be  preserved.  It  is  usually  most 
conv<'ninnt  tt>  runHiiler  tbe  t/i-plane  as  ruled  with  the  lines  «  =  const, 
11  -=  iroiiHt.,  and  hetic'ii  to  have  a  set  of  rulings  m  (x,  y)  =  e^,  v(x,  y)  =  e, 
in  tliu  x-planu.  Tho  figures  represent  several  different  cases  arising  from 
thu  funetiuiiH  * 
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To  any  point  (r,  ^)  in  the  «-plane  corresponds  (72  =  r*,  *  =  2  ^)  in  the 
ur-plane ;  circles  about  «  =  0  become  circles  about  w  =  0  and  rays  is- 
suing from  z  =  0  become  rays  issuing  from  u;  =  0  at  twice  the  angle. 
(A  figure  to  scale  should  be  supplied  by  the  reader.)  The  derivative 
w^  =  2z  vanishes  at  «  =  0  only.  The  transformation  is  conf ormal  for 
all  points  except  z  =  0.  At  ;t  =  0  it  is  clear  that  the  angle  between 
two  curves  in  the  ;!;-plane  is  doubled  on  passing  to  the  corresponding 
curves  in  the  u7-plane ;  hence  at  ;s  =  0  the  transformation  is  not  con- 
formal.  Similar  results  would  be  obtained  from  w  =s  s^  except  that  the 
angle  between  rays  issuing  from  w  =  0  would  be  m  times  the  angle 
between  the  rays  at  «  =  0. 

A  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  a  function  w  =  /(«)  is  anar 
lytic  but  has  a  vanishing  derivative  /'(^)  is  called  a  critical  point  of 
f(z) ;  if  the  derivative  f*(z)  has  a  root  of  multiplicity  k  at  any  point, 
that  point  is  called  a  critical  point  of  order  k.  Let  zs=  z^he  2l  critical 
point  of  order  k.   Expand  f*(z)  as 

f(z)  =  a,(z  -  z^y  +  a,^,(z  -  «^*+i  +  «*+,(«  -  «o)*+'  +  •  •  • ; 
then  f(z)  ^f(z^)  -hj^(z-  ^,)*+^  +  f5^  (^  -  ^o)*^'  +  •  •  • » 

or  w=:=w^  +  (z^z^^+^E(z)     or     m;  -  w?,  =  («  -  «^)*+»E(«),    (7) 

where  £  is  a  function  that  does  not  vanish  at  z^.  The  point  z  =  z^  goes 
into  w  =  Wq,  For  a  sufficiently  small  region  about  z^  the  transformar 
tion  (7)  is  sufficiently  represented  as 

On  comparison  with  the  case  w  =  z'*,  it  appears  that  the  angje  between 
two  curves  meeting  at  z^  will  be  multiplied  by  A:  -f- 1  on  passing  to  the 
corresponding  curves  meeting  at  w^.  Hence  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
kth  order  the  transformation  is  not  conformal  but  angles  are  multiplied 
by  k  •\'l  on  passing  from  the  z-plane  to  the  w-plane. 

Consider  the  transformation  w  =^  z^  more  in  detail.  To  each  point  z 
corresponds  one  and  only  one  point  w.  To  the  points  z  in  the  first 
quadrant  correspond  the  points  of  the  first  two  quadrants  in  the  tu- 
plane,  and  to  the  upper  half  of  the  ;s-plane  corresponds  the  whole  w^plane. 
In  like  manner  the  lower  half  of  the  ;i;-plane  will  be  mapped  upon  the 
whole  t^-plane.  Thus  in  finding  the  points  in  the  t^^plane  which  cor- 
respond to  all  the  points  of  the  ^-plane,  the  ti7-plane  is  covered  twice. 
This  double  counting  of  the  w^plane  may  be  obviated  by  a  simple  de- 
vice.   Instead  of  having  one  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  the  u^plane, 
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let  two  sheets  be  superposed,  and  let  the  points  corresponding  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  ;s-plane  be  considered  as  in  the  upper  sheet,  while 
those  corresponding  to  the  lower  half  are  considered  as  in  the  lower 
sheet.  Now  consider  the  path  traced  upon  the  double  t£^-plane  when  z 
traces  a  path  in  the  «-plane.   Every  time  »  crosses  from  the  second  to 
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the  third  quadrant,  w  passes  from  the  fourth  quadrant  of  the  upper 
sheet  into  the  first  of  the  lower.  When  z  passes  from  the  fourth  to 
the  first  quadrants,  w  comes  from  the  fourth  quadrant  of  the  lower 
sheet  into  the  first  of  the  upper. 

It  is  convenient  to  join  the  two  sheets  into  a  single  surface  so  that 
a  continuous  path  on  the  ;s;-plane  is  pictured  as  a  continuous  path  on 
the  tt?-8urface.  This  may  be  done  (as  indicated  at  the  right  of  the 
middle  figure)  by  regarding  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  sheet  as  con- 
nected to  the  upper  half  of  the  lower,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  lower 
as  connected  to  the  upper  half  of  the  upper.  The  surface  therefore 
cuts  through  itself  along  the  positive  axis  of  reals,  as  in  the  sketch  on 
the  left*;  the  line  is  called  t\ie  junction  line  of  the  surface.  The  point 
w  ^0  which  corresponds  to  the  critical  point  «  =  0  is  called  the  branch 
point  of  the  surface.  Now  not  only  does  one  point  of  the  «-plane  go 
over  into  a  single  point  of  the  i/;-surface,  but  to  each  point  of  the  sur- 
face corresponds  a  single  point  z\  although  any  two  points  of  the  w- 
surface  which  are  superposed  have  the  same  value  of  «?,  they  correspond 
to  different  values  of  z  except  in  the  case  of  the  branch  point 

184.  The  t^?-8urface,  which  has  been  obtained  as  a  mere  convenience 
in  mapping  the  ;3^plane  on  the  t/'-plane,  is  of  particular  value  in  study- 
ing the  inverse  function  z  =  "^Jw,  For  Vwi  is  a  multiple  valued  func- 
tion and  to  each  value  of  w  correspond  two  values  of  «;  but  if  w  be 


*  Practically  this  may  be  accomplished  for  two  sheets  of  paper  by  pasting  gummed 
strips  to  the  sheets  which  are  to  be  connected  across  the  cut. 
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regarded  as  on  the  ics«iir£aoe  instead  of  merely  in  the  ir-plane,  there  is 
only  one  value  of  x  corresponding  to  a  jioint  w  upon  the  surface.  Thus 
the  function  Vtr  vrhieh  is  double  valued  over  the  w-plane  becomes  single 
valued  over  the  w-surface.  The  tr-surface  is  caUed  the  Riemann  surface 
of  the  function  x  =  ^^r.  The  constniction  of  Riemann  sur&ces  is  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  multiple  valued  functions  hecause  the  surface 
keeps  the  different  values  apart,  so  that  to  each  point  of  the  surface 
corresponds  only  one  value  of  the  function.  Consider  some  surfaces. 
(The  student  should  make  a  paper  model  by  following  the  steps  as 
indicated.) 

Let  w  =  z*  —  3  z  and  plot  the  io-8iirface.  First  solve /'(z)  =  0  to  find  the  critical 
points  z  and  sabstitate  to  find  the  branch  points  w.  Now  if  the  branch  points  be 
considered  as  removed  from  the  lo-plane,  the  plane  is  no  longer  simply  connected. 
It  must  be  made  simply  connected  by  drawing  proper  lines  in  the  figure.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  drawing  a  line  from  each  branch  point  to  infinity  or  by  con- 
necting the  SQccessive  branch  points  to  each  other  and  connecting  the  last  one  to 
the  point  at  infinity.  These  lines  are  the  junction  lines.  In  this  particular  case  the 
critical  points  are  z  =  +  1,  —  1  and  the  branch  points  are  lo  =  —  2,  +2,  and  the 
junction  lines  may  be  taken  as  the  straight  lines  joining  to  =  —  2  and  lo  =  +  2  to 
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infinity  and  lying  along  the  axis  of  reals  as  in  the  %ure.  Next  spread  the  requi- 
site number  of  sheets  over  the  t9-p1ane  and  cut  them  along  the  junction  lines.  As 
io  =  z*'3zisa  cubic  in  z,  and  to  each  value  of  to,  except  the  branch  values,  there 
correspond  three  values  of  z,  three  sheets  are  needed.  Now  find  in  the  z-plane  the 
image  of  the  junction  lines.  The  junction  lines  are  represented  by  v  =  0 ;  but 
V  =  82*v  —  y'  —  8  y,  and  hence  the  line  y  =  0  and  the  hyperbola  8x*  —  y*  =  8  will 
be  the  images  desired.  The  z-plane  is  divided  into  six  pieces  which  will  be  seen  to 
correspond  to  the  six  half  sheets  over  the  lo-plane. 

Next  z  will  be  made  to  trace  out  the  images  of  the  junction  lines  and  to  tuni 
about  the  critical  points  so  that  to  will  trace  out  the  junction  lines  and  turn  about 
the  branch  points  in  such  a  manner  that  the  connections  between  the  different 
sheets  may  be  made.  It  will  be  convenient  to  regard  z  and  to  as  persons  walking 
along  their  respective  patlis  so  that  the  terms  ** right**  and  **left**  have  a  meaning. 
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Let  z  start  at  z  =  0  and  move  forward  to  z  =  1 ;  then,  9Af(z)  is  negative,  10  starts 
at  u^  =  0  and  moves  back  to  ir  =  —  2.  Moreover  if  z  turns  to  the  right  as  at  P,  so 
must  to  turn  to  the  right  through  the  same  angle,  owing  to  the  conformal  property. 
Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  is  OA  mapped  on  oa^  but  the  region  1' just  above  OA 
is  mapped  on  the  region  I'  just  below  oa ;  in  like  manner  OB  is  mapped  on  06. 
As  06  is  not  a  junction  line  and  the  sheets  have  not  been  cut  through  along  it,  the 
regions  1,  V  should  be  assumed  to  be  mapped  on  the  same  sheet,  say,  the  upper- 
most, I,  I^  As  any  point  Q  in  the  whole  infinite  region  V  may  be  reached  from  0 
without  crossing  any  image  of  06,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  infinite  region  V  should 
be  considered  as  mapped  on  I' ;  and  similarly  1  on  I.  The  converse  is  also  evident, 
for  the  same  reason. 

If,  on  reaching  A^  the  point  z  turns  to  the  left  through  00°  and  moves  along  AC^ 
then  to  will  make  a  turn  to  the  left  of  180°,  that  is,  will  keep  straight  along  ac; 
a  turn  as  at  i?  into  V  will  correspond  to  a  turn  as  at  r  into  I'.  This  checks  with 
the  statement  that  all  V  is  mapped  on  all  I^  Suppose  that  z  described  a  smalj 
circuit  about  +  1.  When  z  reaches  D,  to  reaches  d ;  when  z  reaches  E^  w  reaches  c. 
But  when  to  crossed  «c,  it  could  not  have  crossed  into  I,  and  when  it  reaches  e  it 
cannot  be  in  I ;  for  the  points  of  I  are  already  accounted  for  as  corresponding  to 
I)oints  in  1.  Hence  in  crossing  oc,  w  must  drop  into  one  of  the  lower  sheets,  say 
the  middle,  II ;  and  on  reaching  e  it  is  still  in  II.  It  is  thus  seen  that  II  corre- 
sponds to  2.  Let  z  continue  around  its  circuit ;  then  IF  and  2'  correspond.  When 
z  crosses  AC  from  2'  and  moves  into  1,  the  point  w  crosses  ac'  and  moves  from  11' 
up  into  I.  In  fact  the  upper  two  sheets  are  connected  along  ac  just  as  the  two 
sheets  of  the  surface  for  w  =  z'^  were  connected  along  their  junction. 

In  like  manner  suppose  that  z  moves  from  0  to  —  1  and  takes  a  turn  about  B  so 
that  w  moves  from  0  to  2  and  takes  a  turn  about  6.  When  z  crosses  BF  from  1'  to  8, 
to  crosses  6/  from  V  into  the  upper  half  of  some  sheet,  and  this  must  be  III  for  the 
reason  that  I  and  II  are  already  mapped  on  1  and  2.  Hence  V  and  III  are  con- 
nected, and  so  are  I  and  III^  This  leaves  II  which  has  been  cut  along  lif,  and  III 
cut  along  ac,  which  may  be  reconnected  as  if  they  had  never  been  cut.  The  reason 
for  this  appears  forcibly  if  all  the  points  z  which  correspond  to  the  branch  points 
are  added  to  the  diagram.  When  10  =  2,  the  values  of  z  are  the  critical  value  —  1 
(double)  and  the  ordinary  value  z  =  2 ;  similarly,  w  =  —  2  corresponds  to  z  =  —  2. 
Hence  if  z  describe  the  half  circuit  AE  ao  that  w  gets  around  to  c  in  II,  then  if  z 
moves  out  to  z  =  2,  to  will  move  out  to  to  =  2,  passing  by  10  =  0  in  the  sheet  II  as 
z  passes  through  z  =  Vs ;  but  as  z  =  2  is  not  a  critical  point,  to  =  2  in  II  cannot 
be  a  branch  i)oint,  and  the  cut  in  II  may  be  reconnected. 

The  to-surface  thus  constnicted  for  to  =/(z)  =  z*  —  3z  is  the  Riemann  surface 
for  the  inverse  function  z  =/-i(io),  of  which  the  explicit  form  cannot  be  given 
without  solving  a  cubic.  To  each  i)oint  of  the  surface  corresponds  one  value  of  z, 
and  to  the  three  superposed  values  of  to  correspond  three  different  values  of  z  ex- 
cept at  the  branch  points  where  two  of  the  sheets  come  together  and  give  only 
one  value  of  z  while  the  third  sheet  gives  one  other.  The  Riemann  surface  could 
equally  well  have  been  constructed  by  joining  the  two  branch  points  and  then 
connecting  one  of  them  to  oo.  The  image  of  17  =  0  would  not  have  been  changed. 
The  connections  of  the  sheets  could  be  established  as  before,  but  would  be  dif- 
ferent. If  the  junction  line  be  —  2,  2,  +  oo,  the  point  10  =  2  has  two  junctions 
running  into  it,  and  the  connections  of  the  sheets  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point  are 
not  independent.  It  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  work  so  that  the  first  branch  point 
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which  is  encircled  shall  have  only  one  junction  running  from  it.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  a  very  large  circuit  in  z  so  that  to  will  describe  a  large  circuit  and  hence 
cut  only  one  junction  line,  namely,  from  2  to  oo,  or  by  taking  a  small  circuit  about 
z  =  1  so  that  to  will  take  a  small  turn  about  to  =  —  2.  Let  the  latter  method  be 
chosen.  Let  z  start  from  z  =  0  at  0  and  move  to  z  =  1  at  ^  ;  then  to  starts  at  to  =  0 
and  moves  to  io  =  —  2.  The  correspondence  between  Y  and  V  is  thus  established. 
Let  z  turn  about  A  ;  then  to  turns  about  to  =  —  2  at/i.  As  the  line  —  2  to  ^  oo  or  ac 
is  not  now  a  junction  line,  to  moves  from  V 
into  the  upper  half  I,  and  the  region  across 
AC  from  V  should  be  labeled  1  tp  corre- 
spond. Then  2\  2  and  II',  II  may  be  filled 
in.  The  connections  of  I-ir  and  Il-r  are 
indicated  and  III-III'  is  reconnected,  as  the  w—mirface 

branch  point  is  of  the  first  order  and  only  two 

sheets  are  involved.  Now  let  z  move  f  rom  z  =  0  to  z  =  —  1  and  take  a  turn  about 
B ;  then  to  moves  from  to  =  0  to  to  =  2  and  takes  a  turn  about  6.  The  region  next 
V  is  marked  3  and  I'  is  connected  to  III.  Passing  from  3  to  8'  for  z  is  equivalent 
to  passing  from  III  to  III'  for  to  between  0  and  b  where  these  sheets  are  connected. 
From  3'  into  2  for  z  indicates  III'  to  II  across  the  junction  from  to  =  2  to  oo.  This 
leaves  I  and  II'  to  be  connected  across  this  junction.  The  connections  are  com- 
plete. They  may  be  checked  by  allowing  z  to  describe  a  large  circuit  so  that  the 
regions  1,  1',  8,  3',  2,  2',  1  are  successively  traversed.  That  I,  I',  III,  III',  II,  II',  I 
is  the  corresponding  succession  of  sheets  is  clear  from  the  connections  between 
to  =  2  and  oo  and  the  fact  that  from  to  =  —  2  to  —  oo  there  is  no  junction. 

Consider  the  function  to  =  z*  —  3z*  +  3z'.  The  critical  points  are  z  =  0,  1,  1, 
—  1,-1  and  the  corresponding  branch  points  are  to  =  0, 1, 1, 1, 1.  Draw  the  junc- 
tion lines  from  to  =  0  to  —  oo  and  from  to  =  1  to  +  oo  along  the  axis  of  reals.  To 
find  the  image  of  o  =  0  on  the  z-plane,  polar  coordinates  may  be  iised. 

z  =  r(cos^  +  isin^),        to  =  u  +  it  =  r^efi^*  -  3r*e**»  +  3r«e«*<. 

tj  =  0  =  r«[r*  sin  6^— 3r«  sin  4^  +  3  sin  2^] 
=  r« sin 2 ^[r*(8  -  4sin 2 ^)  -  6 r»  cos ^  +  3]. 

The  equation  v  =  0  therefore  breaks  up  into  the  equation  sin  2  ^  =  0  and 
8cos2^i  V38in2^      Vs  sin(60i:2^)  y/l 


i^  = 


3  — 4sin>2^  2    sin  (60  +  2  ^)  sin  (60  -  2  ^)      28in(60i:2^) 


Hence  the  axes  ^  =  0^  and  <t>  =  00°  and  the  two  rectangular  hyperbolas  inclined  at 
angles  of  i:  15°  are  the  images  of  o  =  0.  The  z-plane  is  thus  divided  into  six  por- 
tions. The  function  to  is  of  the  sixth  order  and  six  sheets  must  be  spread  over  the 
to-plane  and  cut  along  the  junction  lines. 

To  connect  up  the  sheets  it  is  merely  necessary  to  get  a  start.  The  line  to  =  0 
to  to  =  1  is  not  a  junction  line  and  the  sheets  have  not  been  cut  through  along  it. 
But  when  z  is  small,  real,  and  increasing,  to  is  also  small,  real,  and  increasing. 
Hence  to  OA  corresponds  oa  in  any  sheet  desired.  Moreover  the  region  above  OA 
will  correspond  to  the  upper  half  of  the  sheet  and  the  region  below  OA  to  the 
lower  half.  Let  the  sheet  be  chosen  as  III  and  place  the  numbers  3  and  3'  so  as  to 
correspond  with  III  and  III'.   Fill  in  the  numbers  4  and  4'  around  z  =  0.   When 
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z  turns  about  the  critical  point  z  =  0,  to  turns  about  to  =  0,  but  as  anglijs  are  doubled 
it  must  go  around  twice  and  the  connections  III-IV,  IV-III'  must  be  made.  Fill 
in  more  numbers  about  the  critical  point  z  =  1  of  the  second  order  where  angles  are 
tripled.  On  the  to-sur- 
face  there  will  be  a 
triple  connection  III'- 
II,  ir-I,  r-III.  In 
like  manner  the  criti- 
cal point  z  =  —  1  may 
be  treated.  The  sur- 
face is  complete  except 
for  reconnecting  sheets 
I,  II,  V,  VI  along  10  =  0 
to  to  =  —  oo  as  if  they 
had  never  been  cut. 


\\\i/r 


iVvf 


tff^sufface 


z—^pUme 


1.  Plot  the  corresponding  lines  for :     (a)  to  =  (I  +  2  Qz,        (/3)  to  =  (1  —  J  Qz. 

2.  Solve  for  x  and  y  in  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  text  and  plot  the  corresponding  lines. 

3.  Plot  the  corresponding  orthogonal  systems  of  curves  in  these  cases: 

(a)  w  =  -,        (/8)  to  =  1  +  z*,        (7)  to  =  cos z. 
z 

4.  Study  the  correspondence  between  z  and  to  near  the  critical  points: 

(a:)  to  =  z*,        05)  to  =  1  —  z*,        (7)  to  =  sin  z. 

5.  Upon  the  to-surface  for  to  =  z^  plot  the  points  corresponding  to  z  =  1, 1  +  i, 
2i,  -1  +  1  VSi,  -  1,  -  1  VS-  1  i,  _-  i,  }  -  I i.  And  in  the  z-plane  plot  the 
points  corresponding  to  10  =  V2  +  V2 1,  t,  —  4,  —  J  —  J  VSi,  1  —  i,  whether  in 
the  upper  or  lower  sheet. 

6.  Construct  the  lo-surf ace  for  these  functions : 

(a)  to  =  z«,         08)  m;  =  z-«,         (7)  to  =  1  +  z«,        (a)  ti;  =  (z  -  !)•. 
In  {fi)  the  singular  point  z  =  0  should  be  joined  by  a  cut  to  z  =  00. 

7.  Construct  the  Hiemann  surfaces  for  these  functions : 

(a:)  to  =  z* -  2z*,        0^)  to  =  -  z*  +  4z,        (7)  to  =  2z»  -  6z«, 


(a)  to  =  z  +  -1 
z 


(e)  to  =  z«  + 


1^ 

r2 


{Ow  = 


z«+  VSz 


V8z«  +  1 

185.  Integrals  and  their  inversion.   Consider  the  function 


"J I     "^ 


z  =  \nw,        w  =  ln~*«, 


defined  by  an  integral,  and  let  the  methods  of  the  theory  of  functicms 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  function  and  its  inverse.  If  w  describes 
a  path  surrounding  the  origin,  the  integral  need  not  vanish;   for  the 
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xi 
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integrand  is  not  analytic  at  ur  =  0.  Let  a  cut  be  drawn  from  t<^  =  0  to 
w;  =  —  00.  The  integral  is  then  a  single  valued  function  of  w  provided 
the  path  of  integration  does  not  cross  the  cut.  Moreover,  it  is  analytic 
except  at  i^  =  0,  where  the  derivative,  which  is  the  integrand  1/w, 
ceases  to  be  continuous.  Let  the  tl^-plane  as  cut  be  mapped  on  the 
«-plane  by  allowing  w  to  trace  the  path  lahcdefghil,  by  computing  the 
value  of  z  sufficiently  to 
draw  the  image,  and  by 
applying  the  principles  of 
conformal  representation. 
tVhen  w  starts  from  w  =  1 
and  traces  layZ  starts  from 
z  =  0  and  becomes  nega- 
tively very  large.  When  w 

turns  to  the  left  to  trace  ah^  g—plane  w^^eme 

z  will  turn  also  through  90* 
to  the  left.  As  the  integrand  along  ah  is  uf ^,  z  must  be  changing  by  an 
amount  which  is  pure  imaginary  and  must  reach  B  when  w  reaches  h. 
When  w  traces  hCy  both  w  and  dw  are  negative  and  z  must  be  increasing 
by  real  positive  quantities,  that  is,  z  must  trace  BC,  When  w  moves  along 
cdefg  the  same  reasoning  as  for  the  path  ah  will  show  that  z  moves  along 
CDEFG,  The  remainder  of  the  path  may  be  completed  by  the  reader. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  whole  t^-plane  lying  between  the  infinitesimal 
and  infinite  circles  and  bounded  by  the  two  edges  of  the  cut  is  mapped 
on  a  strip  of  width  2  iri  bounded  upon  the  right  and  left  by  two  infi- 
nitely distant  vertical  lines.  If  w  had  made  a  complete  turn  in  the  posi- 
tive direction  about  t^?  =  0  and  returned  to  its  starting  point,  z  would 
have  received  the  increment  2  irL  That  is  to  say,  the  values  of  z  which 
correspond  to  the  same  point  w  reached  by  a  direct  path  and  by  a  path 
which  makes  k  turns  about  ur  =  0  will  differ  by  2  kiru  Hence  when  w 
is  i*egarded  inversely  as  a  function  of  «,  the  function  will  be  periodic 
with  the  period  2  7r4.  It  has  been  seen  from  the  correspondence  of 
edefg  to  CDEFG  that  w  becomes  infinite  when  z  moves  off  indefinitely 
to  the  right  in  the  strip,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  BAIH  with 
haik  that  w  becomes  0  when  z  moves  off  to  the  left.  Hence  w  must  be 
a  rational  function  of  e'.  As  w  neither  becomes  infinite  nor  vanishes 
for  any  finite  point  of  the  strip,  it  must  reduce  merely  to  Ce**  with  k 
integral.  As  w  has  no  smaller  period  than  2  tti,  it  follows  that  A;  =  1. 
To  determine  C,  compare  the  derivative  dw/dz  =  Ce*  at  «  =  0  with  its 
reciprocal  dz/dw  =  w~^  at  the  corresponding  point  w?  =  1 ;  then  C  =  1 
The  inverse  function  \\\~^z  is  therefore  completely  determined  as  e*. 
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In  like  manner  consider  tlie  integral 


^      X     l  +  w"' 


/H,        K.  =  #<e)=/-i(E). 


AJLJ 


Here  tlie  points  u  =  :t  1  miist  be  eliminated  from  the  lo-plane  and  the  plane  kd* 
dered  Himpl;  connected  by  the  proper  cuU,  uj,  m  in  the  figure.  The  tradog  erf 
the  figure  maj  be  left  to  the  reader.  The 
chief  difflcultj  may  be  to  show  that  the 
integrals  aiong  oa  and  be  are  so  nearly  equal 
that  C  lies  ciose  to  the  real  axis;  no  com- 
putation ie  real);  necessary  inasmuch  as  the 
integral  along  oc'  would  be  real  and  hence 
C  must  lie  on  the  axis.  Tlic  image  of  the 
cut  lo-plane  Is  a  strip  of  width  r.  Circuits 
around  eitlier  +  i  or  —  i  add  ir  to  z,  and 
hence  w  as  a  function  of  s  has  the  period  w. 
At  the  ends  of  the  strip,  ur  approaches  the 
finite  values  +  i  and  —  i.  The  function 
ID  =  0(;)  has  a  simple  zero  when  z  =  0  and 

has  no  other  zero  in  the  strip.  At  the  two  points  i  =  ±  J  v,  the  function  »  bi 
infinite,  but  only  one  of  these  points  should  be  con^dered  aa  in  the  strip.  As  the 
function  has  only  one  zero,  the  point  z  =  \w  must  be  a  pole  of  the  first  order. 
The  function  it<.therefore  completely  determined  except  for  a  constant  factor  which 
may  be  flied  by  examining  the  derivative  of  the  function  at  the  origin.  Thus 


z-plant 


=  tani. 


i-»io. 


1B6.  A3  a  third  example  consider  the  integral 

"  r'-TT^'       ^=/W.       ■»=*(')=/-(«)■      (8) 

Jo     VI  —  vr 

Here  the  integrand  is  double  valued  in  w  and  consequently  there  is 

liable  to  be  confusion  of  the  two  values  in  attempting  to  follow  a  path 
in  the  u'-plane.  Hence  a  two-leaved  surface  for  the  integrand  will  be 
constructed  and  the  path  of  integration  will  be  considered  to  be  on  the 
surface.  Then  to  each  point  of  the  path  there  will  correspond  only  one 
value  of  the  integi'and,  although  to  each  value  of  w  there  correspond 
two  superimposed  points  in  the  two  sheets  of  the  surface. 

As  the  radical  Vl  —  lo'  vanisheH  at  m  =  ±  1  and  takes  on  only  the  aingle  value  0 
instead  of  two  equal  and  opposite  values,  the  points  lo  t:  ±  1  are  branch  points  on 
the  surface  and  tliey  are  the  only  finite  branch  points.  Spread  two  sheets  over  the 
lo-plane,  mark  the  branch  points  ib  —  ±1,  and  draw  the  junction  line  between  them 
and  continue  it  (provisionally)  to  lo  =  ».  At  lo  =  —  1  the  function  V*!  —  w*  may 
be  written  vT+w  ^(1"),  where  E  denotes  a  function  which  does  not  vanish  at 
w  =  —  1,  Iletice  in  the  neigliborhood  of  w  ~  —  I  the  surface  looks  like  that  for 
Vio  near  w  =  0.    This  may  be  accomplished  by  making  the  connections  acron  ttM 
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jimctlon  line.  At  the  point  u  =  +  1  the  stirf ace  must  cut  through  itaelf  in  a  similai 
manner.  Thii  will  be  ao  provided  that  the  sheets  are  reconnected  across  I  eo  as  if 
neTer  cut;  if  the  sheets  bad  been  croaa-connected  along  1  go,  each  sheet  would  have 
been  separate,  though  crossed,  over  1,  and  the  blanch  point  would 
have  disappeared.  It  is  notewoTtb;  that  If  id  describes  a  large 
circuit  Including  both  branch  points,  the  values  of  Vl—  lo*  are 
not  Interchanged ;  the  circuit  closes  In  each  sheet  without  pass- 
ing into  the  other.  This  could  be  expressed  bj  saying  that  w  =  co 
la  not  a  branch  point  of  the  function. 

Now  let  ur  trace  out  various  paths  on  the  surface  in  the  attempt  to  map  the  sur- 
face on  the  z-plane  by  i^d  of  the  Integral  (S).  To  avoid  anf  dlfScultles  in  the  wa; 
of  double  or  multiple  values  for  t  which  might  arise  if  w'tumed  about  a  branch 
point  10  =  i:  1,  tel  tbe  surface  be  marked  in  each  sheet  over  the  axis  of  reals  from 
—  ae  to  +  1,  Let  each  of  the  four  half  planes  be  treated  separateiy .  Let  w  start 
at  U7  =  0  in  tbe  upper  half  plane  of  the  upper  sheet  and  let  the  value  of  Vl  —  u* 
at  this  point  be  4- 1 1  the  values  of  Vl—  ufl  near  ut  =  0  in  II'  will  then  be  near 
-f  1  and  will  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  values  near  —  1  which  are  supposed 
to  correspond  to  points  in  1',  II.  As  ui  traces  oa,  tbe  integral  z  incressea  from  0  to 
a  definite  potitive  number  a.  The  value  of  the  integral  from  a  to  6  is  inliniteslmal. 
Inasmuch  as  10  =  1  is  a  branch  point  where  two  sheets  connect,  it  is  natural  to 
assume  that  as  le  passes  1  and  leaves  it  on  tbe  right,  i  will  turn  through  half  a 
straight  angle.  In  other  words  the  integral  from  b  to  e  is  naturallf  presumed  to  be 
a  large  pure  imaginary  affected 


with  a  po»tIve  sign.  (This  fact 
may  easily  be  checked  by  exam- 
ining the  change  In  Vl  —  ic* 
when  to  describes  a  smalt  circle 
about  10  =  1.  In  fact  If  the  E- 
functlon  Vl  +  10  be  discarded 
and  If  I  —  u  be  written  as  re^, 
then  Vre'*'  is  that  value  of  the 
radical  which  Is  positive  when 
I  — 10  is  positive.  Now  when  to 
describes  tbe  amall  semicircle. 


C"   [}' 


e— plane 


—aur/aoe 


^  changes  from  0°  to  — 180°  and  hence  the  value  of  the  radical  along  lie  becomes 
—  f'V^  and  the  integrand  Is  a  positive  pure  imaginary.)  Hence  when  a  traces 
be,  t  traces  BC.  At  c  there  is  a  right-angle  turn  to  the  left,  and  as  the  value  of 
the  integral  over  the  Inflnlte  quadrant  ce'  is  1  w,  the  point  z  will  move  back  through 
tbe  distance  }  v.  That  the  point  C  thus  reached  must  lie  on  the  pure  Imaginary 
axis  is  seen  b;  noting  that  the  integral  taken  directly  along  oe'  would  be  pure  imagi- 
nary. This  shows  that  a  =  J  ir  without  any  necessity  of  computing  the  Integral 
over  the  interval  oa.  The  rest  of  the  map  of  I  may  be  filled  in  at  once  by  symmetry. 
To  map  the  rest  of  the  to-surtace  is  now  relatively  simple.  For  1'  let  lo  trace 
ee"d'  J  then  z  will  start  at  C  and  trace  Ciy  =  w.  When  u  comes  in  along  the  lower 
aide  of  the  cut  dViu  the  upper  sheet  I',  the  value  of  the  Integrand  ia  identical  with 
tbe  value  when  this  line  de  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  upper  half  plane  was  de- 
scribed, for  tbe  line  Is  not  a  junction  line  of  the  surface.  The  trace  of  z  is  there- 
fore IfE'.  When  lo  traces  fo'  it  must  be  remembered  that  I'  joins  on  to  II  and 
faence  that  the  values  of  tbe  Integrand  are  the  negative  of  those  along  fo.   This 
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makes  z  describe  the  segment  F'Cy  =  —  a  =  —  J  ir.  The  turn  at  B'F'  checks  with 
the  straight  angle  at  the  branch  point  —  1.  It  is  fuither  noteworthy  that  when  vs 
returns  to  o'  on  I^,  z  does  not  return  to  0  but  takes  the  value  ir.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction ;  the  one-to-one  correspondence  which  is  being  established  by  the  integral 
is  between  points  on  the  lo-surf  ace  and  points  in  a  certain  region  of  the  c-plane,  and 
as  there  are  two  points  on  the  surface  to  each  value  of  io,  there  will  be  two  points 
z  to  each  to.  Thus  far  the  sheet  I  has  been  mapped  on  the  2-plane.  To  map  II  let 
the  point  w  start  at  o'  and  drop  into  the  lower  sheet  and  then  trace  in  this  sheet 
the  path  which  lies  directly  under  the  path  it  has  traced  in  I.  The  integrand  now 
takes  on  values  which  are  the  negatives  of  those  it  had  previously,  and  the  image 
on  the  z-plane  is  readily  sketched  in.  The  figure  is  self-explanatory.  Thus  the 
complete  surface  is  mapped  on  a  strip  of  width  2  ir. 

To  treat  the  different  values  which  z  may  have  for  the  same  value  of  to,  and  in 
particular  to  determine  the  periods  of  to  as  the  inverse  function  of  z,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  value  of  the  integral  along  different  sorts  of  paths  on  the  surface. 
Paths  on  the  surface  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  closed  paths  and  those  not 
closed.  A  closed  path  is  one  which  returns  to  the  same  point  on  the  surface  from 
which  it  started ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  return  to  the  same  value  of  w.  Of  paths 
which  are  not  closed  on  the  surface,  those  which  close  in  to,  that  is,  which  return 
to  a  point  superimposed  upon  the  starting  point  but  in  a  different  sheet,  are  the 
most  important.  These  paths,  on  the  particular  surface  here  studied,  may  be  fur- 
ther classified.  A  path  which  closes  on  the  surface  may  either  include  neither 
branch  point,  or  may  include  both  branch  points  or  may  wind  twice  around  one 
of  the  points.  A  path  which  closes  in  to  but  not  on  the  surface  may  wind  once 
about  one  of  the  branch  points.   Each  of  these  types  will  be  discussed. 

If  a  closed  path  contains  neither  branch  point,  there  is  no  danger  of  confusing 
the  two  values  of  the  function,  the  projection  of  the  path  on  the  to-plane  gives  a 
region  over  which  the  integrand  may  be  considered  as  single  valued  and  analytic, 
and  hence  the  value  of  the  circuit  integral  is  0.  If  the  path  surrounds  both  branch 
points,  there  is  again  no  danger  of  confusing  the  values  of  the  function,  but  the 
projection  of  the  path  on  the  lo-plane  gives  a  region  at  two  points  of  which,  namely, 
the  branch  points,  the  integrand  ceases  to  be  analytic.  The  inference  is  that  the 
value  of  the  integral  may  not  be  zero  and  in  fact  will  not  be  zero  unless  the  in- 
tegral around  a  circuit  shrunk  close  up  to  the  branch  points  or  expanded  out  to 
infinity  is  zero.  The  integral  around  cc*dc'*c  is  here  equal  to  2ir;  the  value  of  the 
integral  around  any  path  which  incloses  both  branch 
points  once  and  only  once  is  therefore  2  ir  or  —  2  ir  ac- 
cording as  the  path  lies  in  the  upper  or  lower  sheet ;  if 
the  path  surrounded  the  points  k  times,  the  value  of 
the  integral  would  be  2Jbr.  It  thus  appears  that  to  re- 
garded as  a  function  of  z  has  a  period  2ir.  If  a  path 
closes  in  vo  but  not  on  the  surface,  let  the  point  where  it 

crosses  the  junction  line  be  held  fast  (figure)  while  the  path  is  shrunk  down  to 
vsbaa'b'w.  The  value  of  the  integral  will  not  change  during  this  shrinking  of  the 
path,  for  the  new  and  old  paths  may  together  be  regarded  as  closed  and  of  the 
first  case  considered.  Along  the  paths  \eba  and  a'6'io  the  integrand  has  opposite 
signs,  but  so  has  dto ;  around  the  small  circuit  the  value  of  the  integral  is  infini- 
tesimal. Hence  the  value  of  the  integral  around  the  path  which  closes  in  u;  is  21 
or  —  21  if  I  is  the  value  from  the  point  a  where  the  path  crosses  the  junction  line 
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to  the  point  w.  The  same  conclusion  would  follow  if  the  path  were  considered  to 
shrink  down  around  the  other  branch  point.  Thus  far  the  possibilities  for  x  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  to  are  z  +  2kw  and  2mir  —  z.  Suppose  finally  that  a  path 
turns  twice  around  one  of  the  branch  points  and  closes  on  the  surface.  By  shrink- 
ing the  path,  a  new  equivalent  path  is  formed  along  which  the  integral  cancels  out 
term  for  term  except  for  the  small  double  circuit  around  ±  1  along  which  the 
value  of  the  integral  is  infinitesimal.  Hence  the  values  x  +  2kw  and  Smw—  2  are 
the  only  values  z  can  have  for  any  given  value  of  10  if  s  be  a  partlcriar  possible 
value.  This  makes  two  and  only  two  values  of  z  In  each  strip  for  each  value  of  10, 
and  the  function  is  of  the  second  order. 

It  thus  appears  that  10,  as  a  function  of  x,  has  the  period  S  w,  is  single  valued, 
becomes  infinite  at  both  ends  of  the  strip,  has  no  singularities  within  the  strip,  and 
has  two  simple  zeros  at  s  =  0  and  z  =  ir.  Hence  10  is  a  rational  function  of  e^  with 
the  numerator  ^'*  —  1  and  the  denominator  e*  ^  +  1*  In  f^t 

w  =  C =  - =  sin  z. 

The  function,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  has  been  wholly  determined  by  the  general 
methods  of  the  theory  of  functions  without  even  computing  a. 
One  more  function  will  be  studied  in  brief.  Let 


=x 


dw 


n » 


0    (a  —  w)  Vu? 


a  >  0,        z=  /(w),        w  =  0  (z)  =  /-»(«). 


Here  the  Riemann  surface  has  a  branch  point  at  10  =  0  and  in  addition  there  is  the 
singular  point  to  =  a  of  the  integrand  which  must  be  cut  out  of  both  sheets.  Let 
the  surface  be  drawn  with  a  junction  line  from  io  =  Otoio  =  —  ao  and  with  a  cut 
in  each  sheet  from  to  =  a  to  to  =  ao.  The 
map  on  the  z-plane  now  becomes  as  indi- 
cated in  the  figure.  The  different  values 
of  z  for  the  same  value  of  to  are  readily 
seen  to  arise  when  10  turns  about  the 
point  to  =  a  in  either  sheet  or  when  a 
path  closes  in  10  but  not  on  the  surface. 
These  values  of  z  are  z  +  2kwi/Va  and 
2mwi/Va  —  z.  Hence  to  as  a  function  of 
z  has  the  period  2  wia~  i ,  has  a  zero  at ' 
z  =  0  and  a  pole  at  z  =  iri/ Vo,  and  approaches  the  finite  value  10  =  a  at  both  ends 
of  the  strip.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  zero  and  pole  are  both  neces- 
sarily double,  for  to  any  ordinary  value  of  10  correspond  two  values  of  z  in  the 
strip.  The  function  is  therefore  again  of  the  second  order,  and  indeed 

(««"^— !>'  .1       /-  2  Iw 

w  =  a  - — —  =  a  tanh>  -  z  V a,        z  =  — -  tanh-*  \  —  • 


z^pUmt 


w—swrfoM 


The  success  of  this  method  of  determining  the  function  z  =/(io)  defined  by  an 
integral,  or  the  inverse  10  =/-i(z)  =  ^(z),  has  been  dependent  first  upon  the  ease 
with  which  the  integral  may  be  used  to  map  the  to-plane  or  uHSurface  upon  the 
z-plane,  and  second  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  map,  which  was  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  inverse  function  was  a  single  valued  periodic  function.  It  should  be 
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realized  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  apply  the  methods  to  integraDds  which 
appear  equally  «imple,  say  to 

z=  f  Va^  —  lo^dio,        z=  r  (a  —  to)  dw/Vw, 

the  method  would  lead  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  to  the  relation  between 
2  and  to ;  for  the  functional  relation  between  z  and  to  is  indeed  not  simple.  There 
is,  however,  one  class  of  integrals  of  great  importance,  namely, 

/dto 
v(io  —  a|)(io  —  a,)  •  •  •  (to  —  a«) 
for  which  this  treatment  is  suggestive  and  useful. 


1.  Discuss  by  the  method  of  the  theory  of  functions  these  integrals  and  inverses : 
•»      dto  _     /••*      dto  _.     r*         dio 


Vio«-l  -^0     Vio«  +  l  •'•    10  Vio«  +  a* 

(,)  r_4^_,    (^  f'    ""    .    (.)  r — *!u=. 

•'^    ioVio2-a«  -^o     V2aio-io«  •'i     (io  +  l)Vio«  — 1 

The  results  may  be  checked  in  each  case  by  actual  integration. 

**    -^  /••*  dio  ,    /*•"     dio 

2.  Discuss    /  and    /  (§  182,  and  Ex.  10,  p.  489), 

•'•   Vto(l-io)(l  +  to)  •^o    Vl-io* 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ELLIPTIC  FUNCTIONS  AND  INTBGRALS 


187.  Legendre's  integral  I  and  ita  inversion.  Consider 


-f 


dw 


V(l  -  wr^  (1  -  A:W)  ' 


0  <  Aj  <  1. 


(I) 


The  Riemann  surface  for  the  integrand*  has  branch  points  at  u^  =  ±  1 
and  ±  1/k  and  is  of  two  sheets.  Junction  lines  may  be  drawn  between 

+ 1,  4-  lA  ^"^  •"•  ^>  ~"  ^/^'  ^^^  ^'®^y  large  values  of  w^  the  radical 
V(l  —  w^  (1  —  k^w^  is  approximately  ±  kw^  and  hence  there  is  no 
danger  of  confusing  the  values  of  the  function.  Across  the  junction 
lines  the  surface  may  be  connected  as  indicated,  so  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  M?  =  ±  1  and  w  =  ±  1/k  it  looks  like  the  surface  for  Vt^. 
Let  + 1  be  the  value  of  the  integ^nd  at  t^?  =  0  in  the  upper  sheet. 
Further  let 


-r 


dw 


V(l  -!£;«)  (1  -  k^iv') 


'"'-r 


dw 


V(l  -  m;«)  (1  -  k^w*) 


(1) 


Let  the  changes  of  the  integral  be  followed  so  as  to  map  the  surface 
on  the  «-plane.  As  w  moves  from  o  to  a,  the  integral  (I)  increases 
by  if,  and  «  moves 
from  0  to  A.  Asw 
continues  straight 
on^^K  makes  a  right- 
angle  turn  and  in- 
creases by  pure 
imaginary  incre- 
ments to  the  total 
amount  iK*  when 
to  rsBaches  b.  Aaw 
continues  there  is 
another  right-angle  turn  in  pi,  the  integi'and  again  becomes  real,  and 
z  moves  down  to  C.   (That  z  reaches  C  follows  from  the  facts  that  the 

r 

^The  reader  anfamiliar  with  Riemann  surfaces  (§  1H4)  may  proceed  at  once  to  identify 
(I)  and  (2)  by  Ex.  9,  p.  475  and  may  take  (1)  and  other  necessary  statements  for  granted. 

503 


j»— pfane 


w—surface 
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integral  along  an  infinite  quadrant  is  infinitesimal  and  that  the  direct 
integral  from  0  to  too  would  be  pure  imaginary  like  dta,)  If  w  is  allowed 
to  continue,  it  is  clear  that  the  map  of  I  will  be  a  rectangle  2K  hy  IC 
on  the  ;!;-plane.  The  image  of  all  four  half  planes  of  the  surface  is  as 
indicated.  The  conclusion  is  reasonably  apparent  that  w  as  the  inverse 
function  of  ;;;  is  doubly  periodic  with  periods  4  K  and  2  ilC, 

The  periodicity  may  be  examined  more  carefully  by  considering  different  possi- 
bilities for  paths  upon  the  surface.  A  path  surrounding  the  pairs  of  branch  points 
1  and  k-^  or  —  1  and  —  k-^  will  close  on  the  surface,  but  as  the  integrand  has  oppo- 
site signs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  junction  lines,  the  value  of  the  integral  is  2  iK\ 
A  path  surrounding  —  1,  +  1  will  also  close ;  the  small  circuit  integrals  about  —  1 
or  +  1  vanish  and  the  integral  along  the  whole  path,  in  view  of  the  opposite  values 
of  the  integrand  along /a  in  I  and  II,  is  twice  the  integral  from/  to  a  or  is  4Jr. 
Any  path  which  closes  on  the  surface  may  be  resolved  into  certain  multiples  of 
these  paths.  In  addition  to  paths  which  close  on  the  surface,  paths  which  close  in 
w  may  be  considered.  Such  paths  may  be  resolved  into  those  already  mentioned 
and  paths  running  directly  between  0  and  to  in  the  two  sheets.  All  possible  values 
of  z  for  any  w  are  therefore  4  mK  +  2  niK^  ±  z.  The  function  to  {z)  has  the  periods 
4  K  and  2  iK\  is  an  odd  function  of  2  as  to  (—  z)  =  to  (z),  and  is  of  the  second  order. 
The  details  of  the  discussion  of  various  paths  is  left  to  the  reader. 

Let  w  =zf(z).  The  function  f(z)  vanishes,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
map,  at  the  two  points  z  =  0,  2K  of  the  rectangle  of  periodS|  and  at 
no  other  points.  These  zeros  of  w  are  simple,  as  /*(«)  does  not  vanish. 
The  fimction  is  therefore  of  the  second  order.  There  are  poles  at 
«  =  iA-',  2K  +  iK\  which  must  be  simple  poles.  Finally /(A)  =  1.  The 
position  of  the  zeros  and  poles  determines  the  function  except  for  a  con- 
stant multiplier,  and  that  will  be  fixed  by  f{K)  =  1 ;  the  function  is 
wholly  determined.  The  function  f(z)  may  now  be  identified  with  sn  z 
of  §  177  and  in  particular  with  the  special  case  for  which  K  and  K'  are 
so  prelated  that  the  multiplier  g  =  1. 

For  the  quotient  of  the  theta  functions  has  simple  zeros  at  0,  2K, 
where  the  numerator  vanishes,  and  simple  poles  at  iK\  2  K-^-  iK\  where 
the  denominator  vanishes ;  the  quotient  is  1  at ;%;  =  A* ;  and  the  deriva- 
tive of  sn  «  at ;?;  =  0  is  y  en  0  dn  0  =  ^  =  1,  whereas  /'(O)  =  1  is  also  1. 
The  imposition  of  the  condition  ^  =  1  was  seen  to  impose  a  relation 
between  K,  K\  k,k',q  by  virtue  of  which  only  one  of  the  five  remained 
independent.  The  definition  of  K  and  K*  as  definite  integrals  also  makes 
them  functions  K{k)  and  K\k)  of  k.   But 
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'{  dto 


iK'(k)=  p 


V(l  -  «0  (1  -  AV*) 

-U   V(i  -  W)  (1  -  k-u,i) "  *^^*'^ 

if  w  =  (1  —  Ai'S^f  )1  and  A:*  +  A;"  =  1.  Hence  it  appears  that  K  may  be 
computed  from  k'  as  /C'  from  k.  This  is  very  useful  in  practice  when 
k^  is  near  1  and  k**  near  0.   Thus  let 


— » 


#,        ,      1 1-  VJb  .  2  /I  -  V*\' 
2i+VA 


2/l-V*\' 
2»\i+Va/ 


«     ''  =  ?'  =  5: 7?+5«(.   ■      /r)  +•••>        logylogy'  =  w«, 


^[ 


IT  IT 


and  compare  with  (37)  of  p.  472.  Now  either  A;  or  A;'  is  greater  than  0.7, 
and  hence  either  ^  or  ^'  may  be  obtained  to  five  places  with  only  one 
term  in  its  expansion  and  with  a  relative  error  of  only  about  0.01  per 
cent.  Moreover  either  q  or  q^  will  be  less  than  1/20  and  hence  a  single 
term  l-f-25'orl  +  25''  gives  if  or  /C'  to  four  places. 

188.  As  in  the  relation  between  the  Riemann  surface  and  the  «-plane 
the  whole  real  axis  of  z  corresponds  periodically  to  the  part  of  the  real 
axis  of  w  between  —  1  and  + 1,  the  function  sn  x,  for  real  Xy  is  real. 
The  graph  of  y  =  sn  x  has  roots  at  x  =  2  mK,  maxima  or  minima  alter- 
nately at  (2  m  + 1)  Kj  inflections  inclined  at  the  angle  45*  at  the  roots, 
and  in  general  looks  like  y  =  sin  {irx/2  K).    Examined  more  closelyi 

sn  J  /iC  =  (1  4-  k*)~  ■  >  2~  ^  =  sin  J  ir ;  it  is  seen  that  the  curve  sn  x  has 
ordinates  numerically  greater  than  sin  {irxj^  K).   As 

en  a;  =  Vl  —  sn'  a,         dn  x  =  Vl  —  k^  sn*  a,  (5) 

the  curves  y  =  en  x,  y  =  dn  x,  may  readily  be  sketched  in.  It  may  be 
noted  that  as  sn(x-^  K)  ^  en  x,  the  curves  for  sn  x  and  en  x  cannot 
be  superposed  as  in  the  case  of  the  trigonometric  functions. 

The  segment  0,  iK*  of  the  pure  imaginary  axis  for  z  corresponds  to 
the  whole  upper  half  of  the  pure  imaginary  axis  for  w.  Hence  sn  tx 
with  X  real  is  pure  imaginary  and  —  t  sn  tx  is  real  and  positive  for 
0  ^  x  <  K*  and  becomes  infinite  for  x  =  K\  Hence  —  t  sn  tx  looks  in 
general  like  tan  (7rx/2  K*),  By  (5)  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  for  ^  s  en  tx, 
^  =  dn  ix  look  much  like  sec  (9rx/2  K*)  and  that  en  tx  lies  above  dn  tx. 
These  functions  are  real  for  pure  imaginary  values. 

It  was  seen  that  when  k  and  k'  interchanged|  K  and  K^  also  inter- 
changed. It  is  therefore  natural  to  look  for  a  relation  between  the  ellip- 
tic functions  sn  (z,  k)^  en  («,  A;),  dn  («,  k)  formed  with  the  modulus  k 
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and  the  functions  sn  («,  A;*),  en  (z,  A:*),  dn  (z,  k*)  formed  with  the  com- 
plementary modulus  k'   It  will  be  shown  that 

..     ,.        .sn(«,A;')  ,     _^  .sn  (iz,k') 

Consider  sn  ({«,  A;).  This  function  is  periodic  with  the  periods  4  K  and 
2  i/C'  if  i;s  be  the  variable,  and  hence  with  periods  4  iK  and  2K'  if  zhe 
the  variable.  With  z  as  variable  it  has  zeros  at  0,  2  iK,  and  poles  at 
/C',  2  iK  +  ^'.  These  are  precisely  the  positions  of  the  zeros  and  poles 
of  the  quotient  H(z,  q*)/H^{z,  q*),  where  the  theta  functions  are  con- 
structed with  q^  instead  of  q.  As  this  quotient  and  sn  {iz^  k)  are  of  the 
second  order  and  have  the  same  periods. 

The  constant  C^  may  be  determined  as  C^  =  i  by  comparing  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  two  sides  at  «  =  0.  The  other  five  relations  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  way  or  by  transformation. 

The  theta  series  converge  with  extreme  rapidity  if  q  is  tolerably 
small,  but  if  q  is  somewhat  larger,  they  converge  rather  poorly.    The 
relations  just  obtained  allow  the  series  with  ^  to  be  replaced  by  series 
with  y'  and  one  of  these  quantities  is  surely  less  than  1/20. 
In  fact  if  V  =  Trx/2  K  and  v'  =  7ra;/2  K\  then 

/     z.\  —  ^^       2  sin  y  —  2  9'  sin  3  y  -f-  2  y*  sin  5  y 

sn  (X,  A)  -  ^  ^  _  2^  cos  2y  -h  2^*  cos  4y  -  29»co8  6y  -H  ...  ,^, 

(o) 

1     sinh  y'  —  q^  sinh  3  y'  -f-  y"  sinh  5  y'  —  •  •  • 
•y/jc  cosh  y'  -f-  q^  cosh  3  y'  +  y*  cosh  bv^  -{ 

The  second  series  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  hyperbolic  functions 
increase  rapidly,  and  hence  if  the  convergence  is  to  be  as  good  as  for 
the  first  series,  the  value  of  q^  must  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
9,  that  is,  K'  must  be  considerably  less  than  K,  This  can  readily  be 
arranged  for  work  to  four  or  five  places.    For    .  . 


K  /    5irx  5vx' 

jr«=a  e     "  K'^         cosh  5  y' 


where  owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  functions  it  is  never  necessaiy 
to  take  X  >  K\  The  term  in  q^  is  therefore  less  than  ^  y'*».  If  the  term 


,....^1^^,^ 
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in  ^"^  is  to  be  equally  negligible  with  that  in  q^^ 

2q^=z\q^      with     log  y  log  J'' =  TT*, 

from  which  q*  is  determined  as  about  q*  =  .02  and  q  as  about  ^  =  .08 ; 
the  neglected  term  is  about  0.0000005  and  is  barely  enough  to  effect 
six-place  work  except  through  the  multiplication  of  errors.   The  value 
of  k  corresponding  to  this  critical  value  of  q  is  about  k  =  0.85. 
Another  form  of  the  integral  under  consideration  is 

[  vi-ifc'sin^tf-Jo  vnr;? vrii^rt^ "" "^^  (^ 

sin  ^  =  y  =  sn  a:,        ^  =  am  x,        cos  ^  =  Vl  —  sn*  x  =  en  «, 

A^  =  Vl  -  ky  =  Vl  -  A;»  sin*  ^  =  dn  a-,         A;"  =  1  -  Ar«, 

X  =  sn-\y,  A:)  =  cn->(Vl-y*,  k)  =  dn-»(Vl  _  A^y«,  k). 

The  angle  ^  is  called  the  amplitude  of  x ;  the  functions  sn  x,  en  x^ 
dn  a;  are  the  sine-amplitude,  cosine-amplitudej  deltoramplitude  of  x.  The 
half  periods  are  then 

^^J,      Vl-;fc*sin«tf'"^\2'^'    /'  .g. 

Jo       Vl-A;«sin«tf         \2    '     /' 

and  are  known  as  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  kind, 

189.  The  elliptic  functions  and  integrals  often  arise  in  problems 
that  call  for  a  numerical  answer.  Here  A:'  is  given  and  the  complete 
integral  K  or  the  value  of  the  elliptic  functions  or  of  the  elliptic  inte- 
gral F(<^,  k)  are  desired  for  some  assigned  argument.  The  values  of 
K  and  F(<^,  k)  in  terms  of  sin~*A;  are  found  in  tables  (B.  0.  Peirce, 
pp.  117-119),  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom.  The  tables  may  be 
used  by  inversion  to  find  the  values  of  the  function  sna;,  en  a;,  dno; 
when  x  is  given ;  for  sn  a:  =  sn  F(<^,  A;)  =  sin  ^,  and  if  x  =2^  is  given, 
^  may  be  found  in  the  table,  and  then  sn  a;  =  sin  ^.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  compute  the  desired  values  directly,  owing  to  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  convergence  of  the  series.   Thus 

=:^^SZ'(i+27-+...). 

l  +  Vifc 
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The  elliptic  functions  are  computed  from  (6)  or  analogous  series. 
To  compute  the  value  of  the  elliptic  integral  JF*(^,  k)j  note  that  if 

dna;l-f-2ycos2y  +  2/cos4yH 

VP""l-2ycos2r4-2/coe4v+..'  ^^^^ 

/I  A      cotX  — 1      A    co8  2r-|-y'cos6vH 

and   tan  a  ,r  -  X)  =  2  y  coe  2  V  or  tan  (J  ^  -  X)  =  j^p|^||!;^  (10-) 

are  two  approximate  equations  from  which  cos  2  v  may  be  obtained ; 
the  first  neglects  q^  and  is  generally  sufSicient,  but  the  second  neglects 
only  q\   If  A:'  is  near  1,  the  proper  approximations  are 

1    dn  (g,  A:)      dn  (jg,  A:')      1  4- 2  y' cosh  2  y' +  -  - 
^^""  V3fccn(x,A:)'"       yfk  1- 2y'co8h  2v' +  •  • '    ^^ 

tana7r-X)  =  2y'cosh2v'  or  tan  ( J  .r  -  X)  =  ^^-^|^^^, .  (11') 

Here  q^  cosh  8  v'  <  y **  is  neglected  in  the  second,  but  y**  cosh  4  r'  <  y** 
in  the  first,  which  is  not  always  sufSicient  for  four-place  work.  Of  course 
if  ^  with  sn  X  =  sin  <^  or  if  ^  =  sn  a;  is  given,  dn  x  =  Vl  —  1^  sn*  x  and 
en  a;  =  Vl  —  sn*  x  are  readily  computed. 

As  an  example  take  I       ,  ==  and  find  IT,  sn  }  X",  Fil  ir,  4).  As  1:^  =  } 

Jo    VI  — J  sin*  ^  1      1     »     M    »  1/  « 

and  VP  >  0.9,  the  first  term  of  (87),  p.  472,  gives  q  accurately  to  five  places. 
Compute  in  the  form :  (Lg  =  log^^) 

Lgik^  =  9.87506  Lg (l -  VP)  =  8.84136  Lg2ir  =  0.7962 

LgVP  =  9.96876  Lg  (l  +  VF)  =  0.28669  2  Lg  (l  +  VP)  =  0.6714 

VP  =  9.93060  Lg27  =  8.66667  Lgir  =  0.2208 

1  -  VP  =  0.06940  2q  =  0.08696  K  =  1.686 

1  +  VP  =  1.93060  q  =  0.01797  Check  with  Uble. 

BP^jg^^gVyginiy-v'sinir-f  «.»_gV^  \y/i 
^  y/k    1  — 27C08|ir  +  •• .  VI  ^  +  ff 

2  VoVo  iLg6  =  0.38908        Lg  sn }  JBT  =  9.9460 

sn  —  K.  '=■ — 

8  1.01797  J  Lg9  =  9.66366  sn }  X' =  0.8810. 

-Lg  1.018  =  9.99226 
^^\w        A^  =  dn  X  =  Vl  -  J  8ln«  J  ir  =  Vl  -  J  sin  J  ir  Vl  +  J  sin  J  ». 
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i  sin  )«-  =  0.10134 

l-)8iniir  =  0.80866 

l  +  )8iniir=  1.10134 

)  Lg  (1  -  i  sin  }  ir)  =  0.06888 

1  Lg(l  +  j  sin  )  ^  =  0.08802 

-  Lg  V*'  =  0.08124 

Lg  cot  X  =  0.02814 


X  =  48«28'28'' 
J»-.X=P81'82'' 
Lg  tan  =  8.42640 
Lg29  =  8.66667 
LgcoB2F=  0.86078 
2f  =  42«>12' 
180z  =  £'(42.20) 


Lg  42.20  =  1.6269. 

Lg  IT  =  0.2268 

-  Lg  180  =  7.7447 

Lgx  =  0.6068 

X  =  0.8062 

Check  with  table. 


As  a  second  example  consider  a  pendulum  of  length  a  oscillating  through  an 
arc  of  800^.  Find  the  period,  the  time  when  the  pendulum  is  horizontal,  and  its 
position  after  dropping  for  a  third  of  the  time  required  for  the  whole  descent. 
Let  x^  '\-  y*  —  2  ay  be  the  equation  of  the  path  and  A  =  a  (l  +  |  Vs)  the  greatest 
height.  When  y  =  h,  the  energy  is  wholly  potential  and  equals  mgh ;  and  mffy  is 
the  general  value  of  the  potential  enei^.  The  kinetic  energy  is 


2  \(tt/      2ay-y«\(ft/      *°      2av-y^\dt) 


+  mffy  =  mgh 


is  the  equation  of  motion  by  the  principle  of  energy.   Hence 

ady  _     /^  f  ^^ 

V2^V(A-v)(2ay-.y9) "  ^0  •'o 


t 


-s: 


■  "*=i'  "'s 


9^0    V(l-io«)(l-ik«i(7«) 

v^/at  =  8n-*(w,  ik),        w  =  «n(Vg/at,k),        y  =  hsn*(Vg/at,  k)^ 

are  the  integrated  results.  The  quarter  period,  from  highest  to  lowest  point,  is 
K  y/a/g;  the  horizontal  position  is  y  =  a,  at  which  t  is  desired ;  and  the  position 
for  Vg/al  =  }  IT  is  the  third  thing  required. 


*«  =  0.08801,        2g'  = 


1+V*  »  jf(i+vX)* 


Lgibs=  0.06088 

Lg  V*  =  0.00247 

Vk  =  0.08280 

1-Vik  =  0.01720 

1+  V*=  1.08280 


Lg  (l  -  Vl)  =  8.28668 

-Lg(l+  Vik)  =  0.70272 

-Lg2  =  0.60807 

Lgg'  =  7.68722 

q'  =  0.00484 


Lg2=:  0.8010 

Lg«7'-»  =  0.8784 

-LgJf=  0.8622 

-.2Lg(l+  Vi)  =  0.4084 

Lg  IT  =  0.4420. 


Hence  K  =  2.768  and  the  complete  periodic  time  is  4  £^  Va/gr. 


A 


1    dn 


en  to       \3 


cotX, 


en  w  =  Vl  —  a/A,        dn  to  =  Vl  —  k*a/h, 

trK     ip  t 


Vk  en 

Lg  Jb*  =  0.06088 

Lg  4  =  0.60206 

-  Lg  3  =  0.62288 

Lg  cot*  X  =  0.00482 


tan 


(i'-)= 


2  9^  cosh  2  r'. 


2r'  = 


K'   \aK 


»// 


X  =  43*>  26'  12" 
Jir-X=l«33'48' 
Lg  tan  =  8.43603 
Lg  2  9' =  0.03826 


Lg  cot  X  =  0.02870        Lg  cosh  2  f'  =  0.40778 


2  r'  =  1.818 
Lg2r'  =  0.2684 
-  Lg«  7'-i  =  0.6266 
Lg  Jf  =  0.6378 


=  2ak 
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Hence  the  time  for  y  =  aist  =  0.3833  K  Va/g  =  }  whole  time  of  ascent. 

y-     ®"    \a3       \^~ik\co8hiriC/3iC'  +  9'*-»coshiriC/X7 

1  Lg7'  =  9.21241  g' J  =  0.1631  _  ^       /6.0646\« 

-il«7'  =  0.78769        7'-i  =  6.1319  "^  \6.2993/ 

This  gives  y  =  1.732  a,  which  is  very  near  the  top  at  A  =  1.866  a.  In  fact  starting 
at  30^  from  the  vertical  the  pendulum  reaches  43^  in  a  third  and  90°  in  another 
third  of  the  total  time  of  descent.  As  sn  }  iC  is  (1  +  hf)"  >  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  position  of  the  pendulum  at  half  the  total  time  of  descent. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Discuss  these  integrals  by  the  method  of  mapping : 

J"*  dvo  b 

— =====:^ »        a>o>0,        io=:6sn  oz,      fc  =  -, 
0    V(a2  -  io2)  (6«  -  w2)  a 

{P)z=   r  ^'^  w  =  Bn^(lz,k\        z  =  2sn-i(VS,l:), 

/   X  C  ^^  sn(z,*:)      .    ,     . .  *     ,/      uv 

(y)  z=  I        ,  w  =      ,     . :  =  tn (z,  k),       z  =  tn-i(ic,  k). 

2.  Establish  these  Maclaurin  developments  with  the  aid  of  §  177: 

(a)  sn  z  =  z  -  ( 1  +  ik2)  1^  +  ( 1  +  1 4  A:»  +  i*)  1^ , 

o  !  o  ! 

(fi)   cnz  =  l-|^  +  (l  +  4*:2)|^-(l  +  44A:»+16i*)g^  +  ..., 
( 7 )  d  n  z  =  1  -  Jt»  1^^  +  fc2(4  +  ik«)  ^^  -  Jk»  ( 1 6  +  44  Jfc»  +  A*)  ^  +  . . . . 

3.  Prove    ^ —=M=  =  ]  f^ -^^=.    I>1,    8inV  =  P«n«^. 

•^0    Vl  -  /«  sin«  4>      *-^o     Vl  -  /-  «  sin*  ^ 

4.  Carry  out  the  computations  in  these  cases : 

(a)    f^  ^  to  find  K,        sn  \  K.        f(\  ir,  -L^V 

•^0    Vl-0.1sin«^  3  \8      Vio/ 

(^)    r^  ^^  to  find  JT,        sn-X,        f/Iit,  JLV 

•'o    Vl  -  0.9  sin«  $  3  \3      VlO/ 

5.  A  pendulum  oscillates  through  an  angle  of  (a)  180°,  (/S)  90°,  (7)  340°.  Find 
tlie  periodic  time,  the  position  at  t  =  ]  X,  and  the  time  at  which  the  pendulum 
makes  an  angle  of  80°  with  the  vertical. 
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6.  With  the  aid  of  Ex.  3  find  the  arc  of  the  lemniscate  r*  =  2  a'  cos  2^.  Also 
the  arc  from  ^  =  0  to  ^  =  80°,  and  the  middle  point  of  the  arc. 

7.  A  bead  moves  around  a  vertical  circle.  The  velocity  at  the  top  is  to  the 
velocity  at  the  bottom  as  1  :n.   Express  the  solution  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions. 

8.  In  Ex.  7  compute  the  periodic  time  if  n  =  2,  8,  or  10. 

9.  Neglecting  gravity,  solve  the  problem  of  the  jumping  rope.  Take  the  x-axIs 
horizontal  through  the  ends  of  the  rope,  and  the  y-axis  vertical  through  one  end. 
Remember  that  "centrifugal  force**  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  first  and  second  integrations  give 


10.  Express    f  — == «  a  >  1,  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions. 

•^    Va  —  cos^ 

11.  A  ladder  stands  on  a  smooth  floor  and  rests  at  an  angle  of  80°  against  a 
smooth  wall.  Discuss  the  descent  of  the  ladder  after  its  release  from  this  position. 
Find  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  ladder  leaves  the  wall. 

12.  A  rod  is  placed  in  a  smooth  hemispherical  bowl  and  reaches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl  to  the  edge.  Find  the  time  of  oscillation  when  the  rod  is  released. 

190.  Legendre's  Integrals  II  and  III.  The  treatment  of 


Jo       Vl-ir*  Jo     V(l  -  tr«)  (1  -  A:  V)  ^ 

by  the  method  of  conformal  mapping  to  determine  the  function  and  its 
inverse  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  for  the  map  of  the  Riemann 
surface  on  the  ;s;-plane  is  not  a  simple  region.  But  the  integral  may  be 
treated  by  a  change  of  variable  and  be  reduced  to  the  integral  of  an 
elliptic  function.    For  with  w  =  snu,  u  =  sn~*  w^ 

Jo      V(l  -  tr«)  (1  -  k^')      Jo  (12) 

XII  ^ 

sn*  udu. 

The  problem  thus  becomes  that  of  integrating  sn*  w.  To  effect  the  in- 
tegration, sn*  u  will  be  expressed  as  a  derivative. 

The  function  sn^  u  is  doubly  periodic  with  periods  2  /C,  2  iK*y  and 
with  a  pole  of  the  second  order  at  m  =  iK\   But  now 


0(w4-2A')  =  0(?*),  e(u'\-2iK*)  =  '-q-^e  ^  ®(m) 


wr 


log  0 (w  4-  2  A')  =  log  0  (m),  log  (0  +  2  iK*)  =  log  0  (u)  -  "Tt  w  -  log  (-  q). 


K 
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It  then,  appears  that  the  second  derivative  of  log  d(«)  also  has  the 
periods  2K,  2  iK\   Introduce  the  zeta  function 

Z(u)  =  -loge(«)-^.        z'(«)  =  5;^^-  (13) 

The  expansion  of  %\u)  shows  that  %\u)  =  0  at  u  =  mK.  About  u=^\Si 
the  expansions  of  Z\u)  and  sn^u  are 

Hence         ib*  sn*  u  =  -  Z'(w)  +  Z'(0),        Z'(0)  =  ®"(^)M<>)* 
and  ^-*  r   sn*ttrfu  =  -Z(u)  +  wZ'(0), 

r    (1-A:«8n«w)rftt=:tt(l-Z'(0))  +  Z(M).  (14) 

The  derivation  of  the  expansions  of  Z''(u)  and  sn^  u  about  u  =  ilT'  are  eaqr. 
e(u)=CTT(l-9«"+*e*^"),        loge(M)  =  2jlog(l-7«»+ic*3f)  +  iogC 
log  8  (u)  =  log  \1  —  ^c  ^  " j  +  function  analytic  near  u  =  iK^. 


tr 


— J. . . .  = y 


•  • 


—  i 

/(u)  =  c^  "  =/(iir')  +  (li  -  ilTOniiT') +  ...  =  (?  + (u  -  iJTO  ~ 7 +  ... , 

e-(u)  ^    + 1        ,,        d  e»^      -1 

e(u)      u^iK'       "'        du  e(u)      (u-iiC')*  ' 

sn  (li  +  iXO  =  J  — ,        8n«(ii  ^iK^^l-JL., 
ik  sn  tt  ik'  sn'  u 

/(u)  =  snu  =  ii/'(0)  +  JuV"(0)  +  ...  =  u  +  cw»  +  ..., 

i*u  =  --  I 2c  +  ...V 

ifc«  \(u  -  iXO*  / 

In  a  similar  manner  may  be  treated  the  integral 

Jr"' dw r"       du 
0     (u;«  -  a)  V(l  -  t^«)(l  -  A;V^  ""J,     sn'u-cr'  ^^ 

Let  a  be  so  chosen  that  sn'  a  =  a.   The  integral  becomes 

Jr*  du 1 r  2  sn  g  en  g  dn  g 

\    sn'tt  — sn'g      2sngcngdng^      8n*tt  — sn*a  ^     * 


sn^ 
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The  integrand  is  a  function  with  periods  2K,  2  iK'  and  with  simple 
poles  Bt  u=i  ±a.   To  find  the  residues  at  these  poles  note 

lim       "^''.    =lim  ^  -  ±^ 


.«A*a  sn'u  — sn'a     «A*a  2snticnudnu      2snacnadna 

The  coefficient  of  (u  =f  a)~^  in  expanding  about  ±a  is  therefore  ±  1. 
Such  a  function  may  be  written  down.   In  &ct 

2snacnadna^H\u^a)_H\u^a) 
sn'u  — 8n*a         H(u-^a)       H(u'{'a) 

=  Zj(u  —  a)  —  Z^(u  +  a)  -h  C. 

if  Zj  =  H'/H.  The  verification  is  as  above.   To  determine  C  let  t«  =  0. 

mi_             ^          2cnadna,rt^..,^  1    H(u) 

Then        C=: h2Z,(a),    but    sntt  =  — 7=7r^> 

,  rf-  cnttdnti^,.       „.. 

and  -T-  log  sn  ti  = =  Z,(u)  —  Z(u). 

du    ^  snt*  *^  ^         ^  ^ 

Hence  C  reduces  to  2  Z(a)  and  the  integral  is 

f     ,    '^"     ,    =. L_^riog^fl^  +  2«Z(«)l.  (16) 

jj,    sn'tt  —  sn'a      2 sn  a  en  a  dn  a  [    **  ^(a  +  m)  ^  -^ J    ^     ^ 

The  integrals  here  treated  by  the  subBtitution  to  =  an  u  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
integrals  of  elliptic  functions  are  but  special  cases  of  the  integration  of  any  rational 
function  R{w,  V  IV)  of  w  and  the  radical  of  the  biquadratic  fT  =  (1  —  vfl)(\  —  l^u^). 
The  use  of  the  substitution  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  to  =  sin  u  in  converting  an 
integral  of  i2(to,  Vl  —  lo^)  into  an  integral  of  trigonometric  functions.  Any  ra- 
tional function  R  (lo,  Vw)  may  be  written,  by  rationalization,  as 

y/W  y/W 

where  it  means  not  always  the  same  function.  The  integral  of  ll(ic,  VTT)  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  integral  of  Ry{w)  which  is  a  rational  fraction,  plus  the  inte- 
gral of  wR^{\ti^)/y/W  which  by  the  substitution  to*  =  m  reduces  to  an  integral  of 
R  (u,  V(l  —  u)(l  —  ifc'u)  and  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  elementary  calculus, 
plus  finally 

By  the  method  of  partial  fractions  A,  may  be  resolved  and 

/8n»»udu        n^O,         f — ^-^ — -        n>0 
J  (sn«tt-a)» 

are  the  types  of  integrals  which  must  be  evaluated  to  finish  the  integration  of  the 
given  f?(to,  VW),  An  integration  by  parts  (B.  0.  Peirce,  No.  667)  shows  that  for 


to  =  snii. 
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the  first  type  n  may  be  lowered  if  positive  and  raised  if  negative  until  the  integral  J 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  integrals  of  sn^x  and  sn^  x  =  1,  of  which  the  first  is^m 
integrated  above.  The  second  type  for  any  value  of  n  may  be  obtained  from  the^a 
integral  f or  n  =  1  given  above  by  differentiating  with  respect  to  a  under  the  sign^ 
of  integration.   Hence  the  whole  problem  of  the  integration  of  R(wj  y/W)  ma] 
be  regarded  as  solved. 

191.  With  the  substitution  t^r  =  sin  ^^  the  integral  II  becomes 


E  (ff>,  k)=  r  Vl-A:«sin«Wtf  =  f  2llrJ^  dw  /^j) 

Jo  Jo      vT— w*  ^    ^ 

=  tt  (1  -  Z'(0))  +  Z  (ti),         u  =  F(^,  k). 

In  particular  E  (}  w,  k)  is  called  the  complete  integral  of  the  second  kind 
and  is  generally  denoted  by  E,  When  ^  =  ^  tt,  the  integral  u  =  F(^,  k) 
becomes  the  complete  integral  K,   Then 

E  =  K(1-  Z'(0))  +  Z (/Q  =  /^(l  -  Z'(0)),  (18) 

and  E  (i^,  k)  =  EF(ff>,  k)/K  +  Z  (u).  (19) 

The  problem  of  computing  £^(<^,  k)  thus  reduces  to  that  of  computing 
Kf  E,  F(^,  k)  =  tt,  and  Z(m).  The  methods  of  obtaining  K  and  F(^,  k) 
have  been  given.  The  series  for  Z(m)  converges  rapidly.  The  value 
of  E  may  be  found  by  computing  K(l  —  Z'(0)). 

For  the  convenience  of  logarithmic  computation  note  that 


or  A:-£=r  j7r/VP.(2ir//i:)*^(l-4^+   ..).  (20) 

Ai  fw/  \      ®'(^)      2yir        sin2v  — 2/sin4vH ,^. 

Also        Z  (tt)  =  -^  =  -^  -j o     .  o  4 ~A (21) 

^  '^      ®(u)         K    1  — 23'COs2v  +  2y*cos4v ^    ' 

where  v  =  mi/ 2  K.  These  series  neglect  only  terms  in  q\  which  will 
barely  affect  the  fifth  place  when  k  ^  sin  82'  or  k*  ^  0.98.  The  series 
as  written  therefore  cover  most  of  the  cases  arising  in  practice.  For  in- 
stance in  the  problem  which  gives  the  name  to  the  elliptic  functions 
and  integrals,  the  problem  of  finding  the  arc  of  the  ellipse  a;  =  a  sin  ^, 

1/  =  b  cos  if>f 

(is  =  Va*  cos*  <^  +  ^*  sin'  ^<^  =  a  Vl  —  c*  sin'  ^^ ; 

the  eccentricity  e  may  be  as  high  as  0.99  without  invalidating  the 
approximate  formulas.   An  example  follows. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  an  ellipse  of 
eccentricity  e  =  0.9  and  also  the  length  of  the  portion  over  half  the  semiazis 
major.   Here  the  series  in  q'  converge  better  than  those  in  g,  but  as  the  proper 
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fiTpiMJon  to  leplaoe  Z(ii)  hag  not  been  found,  it  will  be  more  oonTenient  to  use 
the  leries  in  q  and  take  an  additional  term  or  two.  Aa  I:  =  0.0,  k^  =  0.19. 


Lgt^  =  9.S7875 

Lf  VP  =  9.81909 

VP  =  0.60082 

1-VP  =  0.88978 

1  +  VF=1.60082 

Lgq  =  9.0101 

8Lg9=  7.0808 

4Lg9  =  6.0404 

«•  =  0.0011 

q*  =  0.0001 


Lf(l-VP)  =  9.58120 

Lf(l  +  VP)  =  0.22017 

dlff.  =  9.31108 

Lf2  =  0.80108 

Lf  term  1  =  9.01000 

Lg2«-  =  0.7962 

-2Lg(l+  V?)  =  9.6697 

Lg(l+29«)=  0.0001 

Lgjr  =  0.8680 

Jr=:  2.280 


6  diff.  =6.65616 

Lf  16=1.20412 

Lf  term  2  =6.86108 

term  1  =  0.10288 

term  2  =  0.00002 

9  =  0.10286. 

Lfl»/V?  =  0.8764 

i  log  2  v/r  =  0.6608 

Lgg  =  9.0101 

Lg(l-49<)  =  9.9961 

Lg(f-i:)=  0.0449. 


Henoe  K—E^z  1.109  and  E  =  1.171.    The  quadrant  is  1.171a.  The  point  cor- 
reqwnding  to  z  =  i  a  is  given  by  ^  =  30^.  Then  dn  F  =  \  1  —  0.2026. 


LgdnF=  9.9609 
Lg  VP  =  9.8197 
LgcotX  =  0.1812 
X  =  36°28i' 


i»--X  =  8*>8U' 

Lgtan  =  9.1768 

Lg29  =  9.8111 

Lgco62r  =  9.8647 


coe2r  =  0.7828 
Hence    4  w  near  90^ 
l  +  29«coe4r=  1.0000 
2r  =  42<>66'. 


Kow  180  F  =  IT (42.92).  The  computation  for  F,  Z,  £(l  v)  is  then 


Lgf  =  0.8680 
Lg42.92  =  1.6826 
-  Lg  180  =  7.7447 

LgF=  9.7368 
F=  0.6436 


Lg  2  v/JT  =  0.4402 

Lg  9  =  9.0101 

Lg  sin  2  y  =  9.8331 

-  Lg(l- 29  cos2y)  =  0.0706 

LgZ  =  9.3639 


Lg£/f  =  9.7106 

LgF=  9.7868 

EF/K  =  0.2792 

Z  =  0.2266* 
^(|«-)  =  0.6048. 


The  value  of  Z  marked  *  is  corrected  for  the  term  —  2  9*  sin  4  ».  The  part  of  the 
quadrant  over  the  first  half  of  the  axis  is  therefore  0.5048  a  and  0.666  a  over  the 
aecond  half.  To  insure  complete  four-figure  accuracy  in  the  result,  five  places 
should  have  been  carried  in  the  work,  but  the  values  here  found  check  with  the 
table  except  for  one  or  two  units  in  the  last  place. 


«,^wMf:r 


1.  Prove  the  following  relations  for  Z(u)  and  Z|(u). 

z(-u)  =  -z(u),      z(u-f  2ir)  =  z(«),      z(u-f  Stjr')  =  z(u)-<«'/f. 

M  ^»(«)  =  |i**«^W  =  ?J^'        Z,(«  +  iH")  =  Z(«)-^, 

-1-  =  -  Zi(«)  +  Z'(0),        /  -g-  =  -  Z,(«)  +  «Z'(0), 
an'  u  •f  sn'  u 


«  /  X      »»/  X      ^1                cnudnu 
Z,(u)  —  Z(u)  =  —  log  sn  i£  = 

'  du  snii 


Zi(0)  =  «. 
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2.  An  elliptic  function  with  periods  2  IT,  2  iK'  and  simple  poles  at  a^,  a,,  •  •  • ,  a. 
with  residues  Cp  c,,  •  •  • ,  c.,  Zc  =  0,  may  be  written 

/(u)  =  CiZi(u  -  Oj)  +  CjZi(u  -  0,)  +  . . .  +  c»Z,(tt  -  a«)  +  const. 

«    Je*  sn  a  en  a  dn  a  sn^  u      1  _  .         .      1  _  ,     .     .  .  -,.  v 

3. — =  - Z(tt  —  a)  —  Z(u  +  a)  +  Z'(a), 

l-ik88n«asn8u         2    ^         /     g    ^    ^    '^     ^  " 

!.«               J        r"        sn«udn             1,     e(a  — u)  .     „,.  . 
I;>snacnadna  I     — — r T-  =  rlog— ^ f  +  uZ'(a). 

M    ,  ^    r     Xdu         ^   „.^^.        /r„/  /r  \       /rcnVxudnVxu  .  ^ 

4.  (a)    /  -=^  =  XuZ'(O)  -  VXZ(vXu)  -  VX — +  C 

•^      anl  v/Xm  an  •\/\u 


sn' 


VXu  sn  VXtt 

=  Xu  -  V5^(#  =  8in-»8n  Vxu)  -  ^  «"  ^"  ^n  V^u  ^  ^^ 

snVXtt 

/«v    C^^u       Tj  «   J        .-snucnu      „.         .     .        .      .^snucnu 

iQ)    I  — -- =   Idn^udu  —  k^ — ; =  J?(^  =  sin-i8ntt)  — ik* , 

^  '  J  dn«u      J  dnu  ^  '  dnu 

("y)    /  — s— rT-  =  '*-2J?(0  =  sin-i8ni£)  + — (l-2dn«u). 

J  sn*ttdn*u  snudnu 

5.  Find  the  length  of  the  quadrant  and  of  the  portion  of  it  cut  off  by  the  latns 
rectum  in  ellipses  of  eccentricity  e  =  0.1,  0.5,  0.75,  0.05. 


6.  If  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  hyi>erbola  x^a^  —  y*/t^  =  1,  show  that 

6^   /•♦      8ec'0d0  __., ae ^ ^         ^      1 

a«''o    Vl-ifc»8in2  0 


o*   C^      sec*  000  .        ae        ^  ,1 

«  =  —  I  - — »        where  —  y  =  tan  0,        *  =  - , 


6»  / 

=  —  F(0,  *)  -  ae-ff  (0,  *)  +  ae  tan  0  V 1  -  ifc»  sin*  0. 
ae 

7.  Find  the  arc  of  the  hyperbola  cut  o£F  by  the  latus  rectum  if  e  =  1.2,  8,  8. 

8.  Show  that  the  length  of  the  jumping  rope  (Ex.  9,  p.  511)  is 

a(A:'ir/V2+  y/2E/l(f), 

9.  A  flexible  trough  is  filled  with  water.   Find  the  expression  of  the  shape  d 
a  cross  section  of  the  trough  in  terms  of  F(0,  k)  and  E((p^  k), 

10.  If  an  ellipsoid  has  the  axes  a  >  6  >  c,  find  the  area  of  one  octant. 

4  4 sin 0  La*  a*         ^^'    'J'  ^     a  6«sinV 

11.  Compute  the  area  of  the  ellipsoid  with  axes  8,  2, 1. 

12.  A  hole  of  radius  6  is  bored  through  a  cylinder  of  radius  a  >  6  centrally  and 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis.   Find  the  volume  cut  out. 

IS.  Find  the  area  of  a  right  elliptic  cone,  and  compute  the  area  if  the  altitude 
is  8  and  the  aemiaxes  of  the  base  are  \\  and  1. 


2^ 


2 


-eo     «.      e.0         9.    "-HO 
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182.  Wderstrass's  integral  and  its  inversion.  In  studying  the 
general  theory  of  doubly  periodic  functions  (§  182),  the  two  special 
functions  j'(tf),  pXu)  were  constructed  and  discussed.   It  was  seen  that 

*  •  (22) 

where  the  fixed  limit  oo  has  been  added  to  the  integral  to  make  ir  =  oo 

and  «  =  0  correspond  and  where  the  roots  have  been  called  e^  e^f  e^. 

Conversely  this  integral  could  be  studied  in  detail  by  the  method  of 

mapping ;  but  the  method  to  be  followed  is  to  make  only  cursory  use 

of  the  conformal  map  sufficient  to  give  a  hint  as  to  how  the  function 

p(z)  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  sn  z  and  en  z.    The 

discussion  will  be  restricted  to  the 

case  which  arises  in  practice,  namely,     ^  ^     ^ 

when  g^  and  ff^  are  real  quantities. 

There  are  two  cases  to  consider,  one 

when  all  three  roots  are  real,  the  other  when  one  is  real  and  the  other 

two  are  conjugate  imaginary.   The  root  e^  will  be  taken  as  the  largest 

real  root,  and  e^  as  the  smallest  root  if  all  three  are  real.  Note  that  the 

sum  of  the  three  is  zero. 

In  the  case  of  three  real  roots  the  Eiemanu  surface  may  be  drawn 
with  junction  lines  e^,  e,,  and  e^,  oo.  The  details  of  the  map  may  readily 
be  filled  in,  but  the  observation  is  sufficient  that  there  are  only  two 
essentially  different  paths  closed  on  the  surface,  namely,  about  «,,  e^ 
(which  by  deformation  is  equivalent  to  one  about  a^,  oo)  and  about  a,,  e^ 
(which  is  equivalent  to  one  about  a^,  —  oo).  The  integral  about  «,,  e^  is 
real  and  will  be  denoted  by  2  w^  that  about  e^,  e^  is  pure  imaginary  and 
will  be  denoted  by  2  (o^.  If  the  function  p  (z)  be  constructed  as  in  §  182 
with  w  =  2  (■>,,  (■>'=:  2  (i>2  the  function  will  have  as  always  a  double  pole 
at «  =  0.  As  the  periods  are  real  and  pure  imaginary,  it  is  natural  to 
try  to  express  ^(;t)  in  terms  of  sn  z.  As  p(z)  depends  on  two  constants 
9v  9v  whereas  sn  z  depends  on  only  the  one  k,  the  function  p  (z)  will 
be  expressed  in  terras  of  sn  ( Vx«,  k),  where  the  two  constants  X,  k  are 
to  be  determined  so  as  to  fulfill  the  identity  /?"  =  4/?*  —  t/^p  —  g^.  In 
particular  try 

p(z)  =  i4  H 7-7= r  f        AfXfk  constants. 

sn*(VX«,  k) 
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This  form  surely  gives  a  double  pole  at  ;t;  =  0  with  the  expfu^ion  l/s*. 
The  determination  is  relegated  to  the  small  text.    The  result  is 


€t  "^  6« 


X  =  «j  —  e^  >  0,         <Dj  Vx  =  Kj 


^2_  ^  ""  ^a 

6i  —  €o 


<i, 


«.,  Vx  =  iK'. 


(23) 


In  the  case  of  one  real  and  two  conjugate  imaginary  roots,  the 
Kiemann  surface  may  be  drawn  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  again 
two  independent  closed  paths,  one  about  e^,  e^  and  another  about  e^,  e^ 
Let  the  integrals  about  these  paths  be  respectively  2<tf^  and  2w^.  That 

d 


2  Wj  is  real  may  be  seeu  by  deforming  the  path  until  it  consists  of  a 
very  distant  portion  along  which  the  integi*al  is  infinitesimal  and  a  path 
in  and  out  along  €^,oo,  which  gives  a  real  value  to  the  integral.  As 
2  tt)^  is  not  known  to  be  pure  imaginary  and  may  indeed  be  shown  to  be 
complex,  it  is  natural  to  try  to  express  p  (z)  in  terms  of  en  z  of  which 
one  period  is  real  and  the  other  complex.  Try 

.  .        .    .       l-t-cn(2  VJI«,  k) 

p(z)  =  A^,u- .    r\{' 

1  —  en  (2  WfiZy  k) 

This  form  surely  gives  a  double  pole  at  «  =  0  with  the  expansion  l/«*, 
The  determination  is  relegated  to  the  small  text.   The  result  is 


-P(«)=«i  +  M 


l4-cn(2  VjLg,  A;) 


^       2     4.fi^^' 


1  -  en  (2  V/i«,  A;) 

fi*  =  (6j  -  ej)(ej  -  e,),         V^^  =  K, 

To  verify  these  determinations,  substitute  in  p'^  =  4p*  —  g^p  —  g^, 

X  ._  2xi 


>^««=K^  +  tA:'). 


(23') 


p{z)  =  A^ 


l>'(z)=- 


8n8(\/xr,  ik) 
SA^\      SA\^       X» 


cn(\/x«,  fc)dn(Vxr,  i). 


8n«(\/xz,  ik) 

sn*  \  sn*  sn*        snV  sn* 

Equate  coefficients  of  corresponding  powers  of  sn^.    Hence  the  equations 

4-4*  -  sr,i  -J/,  =  0,        4X«ik«  =  12 .!«  -  g.^\        -  X{1  +  ik*)  =  3^. 
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The  first  shows  that  A  is  a,  root  e.  Let  A  =  e^.  Note  —  92=^  c^Cg  +  e^Cg  +  c,6^. 

\}ik^  =  3c,«  +  e^Cj  +  e^c,  +  6,6,  =  (Cj-  CjXCg-  Cj), 
X  +  XA2=— 36^  =  ej  —  c,  +  c,—  Cj, 
by  virtue  of  the  relation  e|  +  e,  +  e,  =  0.  The  solution  is  immediate  as  given. 
To  verify  the  second  determination,  the  substitution  is  similar. 


p(z)  =  A  +  fi 


1  +  cn^VfjLZ 


T=~ » 


p'{z)=- 


4  fii  sn  dn 


1- en  2  Via         '  "  (l-cn)a 

[p\z)]^  =  16 M« ^^  "*"  7?^*^  't,^'"'"'^  =  4m«  [t«  -f  2(1  -  2 A:«)  ta  +  t] 

(1  —  en)' 

where  t  =  (l  +  cn)/(l  —  en).  The  identity  p'^  =  4p«  —  g^p  —  J7,  is  therefore 
4/4* [^»  +  2(1-  2ik2)t«  +  q  =  4(^«  +  3.4V  +  3^M^8  +  mV)  -M  -  9i^-9t' 
4^«-j7^-sr,  =  0,        4Ai*  =  12^«-flrj,        2Ai(l- 2*2)  =  3^. 
Here  let  A  =  e^.    The  solution  then  appears  at  once  from  the  forms 

fi^  =  3ei»  +  CjCj  +  e,e,  +  CjC,  =  (e^  -  e^XCj  -  e,),        m(1  -  2A:«)  =  3X/2. 

The  expression  of  the  function  p  in  terms  of  the  functions  already 
studied  permits  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  function,  and  by 
inversion  permits  the  solution  of  the  equation  p  (z)  =  c.  The  function 
p(z)  may  readily  be  expressed  directly  in  terms  of  the  theta  series. 
In  fact  the  periodic  properties  of  the  function  and  the  corresponding 
properties  of  the  quotients  of  theta  series  allow  such  a  representation 


A 


V 


^et<p<e«^ 


2a}|f  2  a}, 


^  ea>P>et 


p'<o 


^ei<p'<co 


2tt>|-f2tJ| 


0 -co<pJ:0       o<p'<oo     2a),     0-oo<p«ro    0<p'<oo    20), 

to  be  made  from  the  work  of  §  175,  provided  the  series  be  allowed  com- 
plex values  for  q.  But  for  practical  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
expression  in  terms  of  real  quantities  only,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  a 
different  expression  in  the  two  different  cases  here  treated.* 

The  values  of  z  for  which  ^(«)  is  real  may  be  read  off  from  (23)  and 
(23')  or  from  the  correspondence  between  the  t£;-surface  and  the  ^plane. 
They  are  indicated  on  the  figures.  The  functions  p  and  /?'  may  be  used 
to  express  parametrically  the  curve 

y»  =  4a:»-^.^-<7,     by     y^p\z),         x=:p(z). 

•  It  is,  however,  possible ^  if  desired,  to  transform  the  given  cubic  4  tir*  —  g^io  —  g^  with 
two  complex  roots  IdIo  a  similar  cubic  with  all  three  roots  real  and  thus  avoid  the  dupli- 
cate forms.  The  transformation  is  not  i^ven  here. 
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The  figures  indicate  in  the  two  cases  the  shape  of  the  curves  and  the 
range  of  values  of  the  parameter.  As  the  function  ^  is  of  the  second 
order,  the  equation  p(z)  =  e  has  just  two  roots  in  the  parallelogram, 
and  as  p  (z)  is  an  even  function,  they  will  be  of  the  form  «  =  a  and 
z^2ia^'\-2ia^'~a  and  be  symmetri- 
cally situated  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  figure  except  in  case  a  lies  z'Ugt-u 
on  the  sides  of  the  pamllelogram  so  M^^iT^UuiUtH 
that  2  «^  H-  2  «Dj  —  a  would  lie  on  one 
of  the  excluded  sides.  The  value  of 
the  odd  function  p'  at  these  two  points 
is  equal  and  opposite.  This  corresponds  precisely  to  the  fact  that  to 
one  value  x  =  c  of  x  there  ai*e  two  equal  and  opposite  values  of  y  on 
the  curve  y^  =  4  «•  —  g^  —  g^.  Conversely  to  each  point  of  the  parallelo- 
gram corresponds  one  point  of  the  curve  and  to  points  symmetrically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  center  correspond  points  of  the  curve  sym- 
metrically situated  with  respect  to  the  x-axis.  Unless  z  is  such  as  to 
make  both  p  («)  and  p'(z)  real,  the  point  on  the  curve  will  be  imaginary. 

193.  The  curve  y^  =  ix^  —  g^  —  g^  may  be  studied  by  means  of  the  properties 
of  doubly  periodic  functions.  For  instance 

-4x  +  By  +  C  =  Ap\z)  +  Bp{z)  +  C  =  0 

is  the  condition  that  the  parameter  z  should  be  such  that  its  representative  point 
shall  lie  on  the  line  ^x  +  By  +  C  =  0.  But  the  function  Ap'{z)  +  J9p(z)  +  C  is 
doubly  periodic  with  a  pole  of  the  third  order ;  the  function  is  therefore  of  the 
third  order  and  there  are  just  three  points  Z|,  z,,  Zg  in  the  parallelogram  for  which 
the  function  vanishes.  These  values  of  z  correspond  to  the  three  intersections  of 
the  line  with  the  cubic  curve.  Now  the  roots  of  the  doubly  periodic  function  sat- 
isfy the  relation 

Zi  +  z,  +  Zg  —  3  X  0  =  2  mjWj  +  2  m^Wg. 

It  may  be  observed  that  neither  m^  nor  m,  can  be  as  great  as  3.  If  conversely  X|,  z^  z, 
are  three  values  of  z  which  satisfy  the  relation  z^  +  z,  +  ^g  ==  Sm^Wi  +  2m^^^  the 
three  corresponding  points  of  the  cubic  will  lie  on  a  line.  For  if  a^  be  the  point  in 
which  a  line  through  Zj,  z^  cuts  the  curve, 

^1  +  ^a  +  28=2^wi  +  2)wiw„        Zg  — Z8=  2(mj  — mi)«j  +  2(m,  — fi4)wj, 

and  hence  Zg,  Zg  are  identical  except  for  the  addition  of  periods  and  must  therefore 
be  the  same  point  on  the  parallelogram. 

One  application  of  this  condition  is  to  find  the  tangents  to  the  curve  from  any 
point  of  the  curve.  Let  z  be  the  point  from  which  and  z'  that  to  which  the  tangent 
is  drawn.  The  condition  then  is  z  +  2z'  =  2  m^ta^  +  2  m^w,,  and  hence 

are  the  four  different  possibilities  for  z'  corresponding  tom|  =  m,  =  0;  m|=lf 
m,  =  0  ;  Wj  =  0,  mj  =  1 ;  mj  =  1,  wig  =  1.   To  give  other  values  to  m^  or  m,  would 
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merely  reproduce  one  of  the  four  points  except  for  the  addition  of  complete  periods. 
Hence  there  are  four  tangents  to  the  curve  from  any  point  of  the  curve.  The 
question  of  the  reality  of  these  tangents  may  readily  be  treated.  Suppose  z  denotes 
a  real  point  of  the  curve.  If  the  point  lies  on  the  infinite  portion,  0  <  z  <  2  Mj,  and 
the  first  two  points  z^  will  also  satisfy  the  conditions  0  <  z^  <  2  w^  except  for  the 
possible  addition  of  2«#|.  Hence  there  are  always  two  real  tangents  to  the  curve 
from  any  point  of  the  infinite  branch.  In  case  the  roots  ej,  e,,  e,  are  all  real,  the 
last  two  points  z^  will  correspond  to  real  points  of  the  oval  portion  and  all  four 
tangents  are  real ;  in  the  case  of  two  imaginary  roots  these  values  of  z'  give  imag- 
inary points  of  the  curve  and  there  are  only  two  real  tangents.  If  the  three  roots 
are  real  and  z  corresponds  to  a  point  of  the  oval,  z  is  of  the  form  w^  +  u  and  all 
four  values  of  z'  are  complex, 

and  none  of  the  tangents  can  be  real.  The  discussion  is  complete. 

As  an  inflection  point  is  a  point  at  which  a  line  may  cut  a  curve  in  three  coin- 
cident points,  the  condition  3  z  =  2  m,W|  +  2  m^w^  holds  for  the  parameter  z  of  such 
points.  The  possible  different  combinations  for  z  are  nine : 

z  =  0  }«,  1«, 

Of  these  nine  inflections  only  the  three  in  the  first  column  are  real.  When  any 
two  inflections  are  given  a  third  can  be  found  so  that  z,  +  2^  +  z,  is  a  complete 
period,  and  hence  the  inflections  lie  three  by  three  on  twelve  lines. 

If  p  and  p'  be  substituted  in  Az^  +  Bxy  +  Cy^  +  Dx  +  Ey -^  F,  the  result  is  a 
doubly  periodic  function  of  order  6  with  a  pole  of  the  6th  order  at  the  origin. 
The  function  then  has  6  zeros  in  the  parallelogram  connected  by  the  relation 

^i  +  2j  +  Zs  +  Z4  +  Zg  +  z^  =  2mj«j  +  2m^ta^, 

and  this  is  the  condition  which  connects  the  parameters  of  the  6  points  in  which 
the  cubic  is  cut  by  the  conic  Ax*  +  Bxy  +  CV  •¥  Dx-^  Ey  +  F=0.  'One  applica- 
tion of  interest  is  to  the  discussion  of  the  conies  which  may  be  tangent  to  the  cubic  at 
three  points  z,,  z,,  Zj.  The  condition  then  reduces  to  z^  +  z,  +  z,  =  rn^Wi  +  m,wj. 
If  m^,  m,  are  0  or  any  even  numbers,  this  condition  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
three  points  lie  on  a  line  and  is  therefore  of  little  interest.  The  other  possibilities, 
apart  from  the  addition  of  complete  periods,  are 

«i  +  z,  +  z,  =  «,,        z^  +  z^ -^  z^  =  w^^       Zi  + z,  +  Zj  =  «i  +  «,. 

In  any  of  the  three  cases  two  points  may  be  chosen  at  random  on  the  cubic  and 
the  third  point  is  then  fixed.  Hence  there  are  three  conies  which  are  tangent  to 
the  cubic  at  any  two  assigned  points  and  at  some  other  point.  Another  application 
of  interest  is  to  the  conies  which  have  contact  of  the  5th  order  with  the  cubic. 
The  condition  is  then  6z  =  2m^u^  +  ^m^w^.  As  m^,  m,  may  have  any  of  the  6 
values  from  0  to  5,  there  are  36  points  on  the  cubic  at  which  a  conic  may  have 
contact  of  the  5th  order.  Among  these  points,  however,  are  the  nine  inflections 
obtained  by  giving  m,,  m^  even  values,  and  these  are  of  little  interest  because  the 
conic  reduces  to  the  inflectional  tangent  taken  twice.  There  remain  27  points  at 
which  a  conic  may  have  contact  of  the  5th  order  with  the  cubic. 
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1.  The  function  ^(z)  is  defined  by  the  equation 

-r(z)  =  p{z)    or    m  =  -  fp{z)dz  =  --lcj^  +  .... 

Show  by  Ex.  4,  p.  516,  that  the  value  of  ^  in  the  two  cases  is 

v/ V                 .     /Te*/.   IV  .     /rcnVxzdnVxz 
f  (z)  =  -  CjZ  +  VX  Jg:(0,  k)  +  VX , 

sn  vXz 

f-{z)  =  -  Oi  +  Ci)z  +  2yr^E(<f>,  k)  +  V; ^^^        (2dn«  V^Iz -  l), 

sn  Vfiz  dn  v/iZ 

where         X  =  e^  —  Cg,        Ac^  =  (e,  —  C2)/(ei  —  c^),        ^  =  sin-*  sn  Vxz, 

and       fi  =  V(ei  -  CjXc^  -  c,),        fca  =  J  -  3  e,/4/*,        ^  =  sin-i  sn  VJIz. 

2.  In  case  the  three  roots  are  real  show  that  p(z)  —  e^  is  a  square. 


sn  Vxz  sn  Vxz  sn  VXz 

What  happens  in  case  there  is  only  one  real  root  ? 

3.  Let  p  (z ;  ^jt  ^s)  (denote  the  function  p  corresponding  to  the  radical 

Compute i)(i;  1,  0),  p(J;  0,  }),  p(};  13,6).   Solve  p(z;  1,  0)  =  2,  p(z;  0,  J)  =  3, 
p(z)  13,6)=  10. 

4.  If  6  of  the  0  points  in  which  a  cubic  cuts  j^^  =  4z*  —  g^  —  g^  are  on  a  conic, 
the  other  three  are  in  a  straight  line. 

5.  If  a  conic  has  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the  cubic  at  two  points,  the 
points  of  contact  lie  on  a  line  through  one  of  the  inflections. 

6.  How  many  of  the  points  at  which  a  conic  may  have  contact  of  the  5th  order 
with  the  cubic  are  real  ?   Locate  the  points  at  least  roughly. 

7.  If  a  conic  cuts  the  cubic  in  four  fixed  and  two  variable  points,  the  line  join- 
ing the  latter  two  passes  through  a  fixed  point  of  the  cubic. 

8.  Consider  the  space  curve  x  =  sn  t,  ]^  =  en  <,  z  =  dn  t.  Show  that  to  each 
point  of  the  rectangle  4  f  by  4  iK'  corresponds  one  point  of  the  curve  and  con- 
versely. Show  that  the  curve  is  the  intersection  of  the  cylinders  sB*  +  ^  =  1  and 
lc*x*  +  z'  =  1.  Show  that  a  plane  cuts  the  curve  in  4  points  and  determine  the 
relation  between  the  parameters  of  the  points. 

9.  How  many  osculating  planes  may  be  drawn  to  the  curve  of  Ex.  8  from  any 
point  on  it?  At  how  many  points  may  a  plane  have  contact  of  the  8d  order  with 
the  carve  and  where  are  the  points  ? 

10.  In  caae  the  roots  are  real  show  that  f  (z)  has  the  form 

••»  vx 


■  '. 
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Hence  log  ir  («)  =  f  f  (z)  dz  =  i  ^  2*  +  log  H(V\z)  +  C 

J  2  (iij 


I  n, 


or  if(2)  =  Cc*-i   ir(Vx«). 

11.  By  general  methods  like  those  of  §  190  prove  that 

,/     ,  ,  = 7^7  [f  («  +  a)  -  r{«  -  a)  -  2  r(a)], 

and  r ^? = L.iog^<i±^+2?^. 

12.  Let  the  functions  B  be  defined  by  these  relations : 

'»-"©•  «.<■>-".©•  •.">-«(?)•  '■<"-»'(?) 


VM»I 


with  9  =  e  **!  .  Show  that  the  ^-series  converge  if  w^  is  real  and  Wj  is  pure  imagi- 
nary or  complex  with  its  imaginary  part  positive.  Show  more  generally  that  the 
series  converge  if  the  angle  from  w,  to  w,  is  positive  and  less  than  180°. 


Prove  tf'(2  +  2wj)  =  —  c'^iC*  "*••»)«•  (2)  and  similar  relations  for  ^«(2). 

.  Let  2  iy,  =      '  * .      or    ly.w,  —  i7,w.  =  — . 

W|         W|  2 

Prove  «•(«  +  2«j)  =  —  e*V* +  •»«)«•  (2)  and  similar  relations  for  vjfy, 

15.  Show  that  0-(—  2)  =  —  •'(2)  and  develop  ••(2)  as 

16.  With  the  determination  of  ii^  as  in  Ex.  15  prove  that 

I  log  If  (2)  =  r  W,        -  J,  log  If  (2)  =  -  r{2)  =  p  (2) 

by  showing  that  p{^)  as  here  defined  is  doubly  periodic  with  periods  2wj,  2wj, 
with  a  pole  1/2^  of  the  second  order  at  2  =  0  and  with  no  constant  term  in  its 
development.  State  why  this  identifies  p(2)  with  the  function  of  the  text. 


CHAPTER  XX 

FUNCTIONS  OF  R£AL  VARIABLES 

194.  Partial  differential  equations  of  physics.  In  the  solution  of 
physical  problems  partial  differential  equations  of  higher  order,  partic- 
ularly the  second,  frequently  arise.  With  very  few  exceptions  these 
equations  are  linear,  and  if  they  are  solved  at  all,  are  solved  by  assum- 
ing the  solution  as  a  product  of  functions  each  of  which  contains  only 
one  of  the  variables.  The  determination  of  such  a  solution  offers  only 
a  particular  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  combination  of  different 
particular  solutions  often  suffices  to  give  a  suitably  general  solution. 
For  instance 

^  +  ^=0    or     _4.--^-h^^,=  0  (1) 

is  Laplace's  equation  in  rectangular  and  polar  co5rdinates.  For  a  solu- 
tion in  rectangular  coordinates  the  assumption  V=^  X(x)  Y{y)  would  be 
made,  and  the  assumption  V^R(r) ^(^)  for  a  solution  in  polar  codr- 
dinates.  The  equations  would  then  become 

=0     or h  r =0.  (2) 

X        Y  R  R^  ^  ^^ 

Now  each  equation  as  written  is  a  sum  of  functions  of  a  single  variable. 
But  a  function  of  x  cannot  equal  a  function  of  y  and  a  function  of  r 
cannot  equal  a  function  of  ^  unless  the  functions  are  constant  and  have 
the  same  value.   Hence 

or  (2') 

These  are  ordinary  equations  of  the  second  order  and  may  be  solved 
as  such.  The  second  case  will  be  treated  in  detail. 
The  solution  corresponding  to  any  value  of  m  is 

*  =  a^  cos  m^  4-  ^m  sin  m^,         R  =  A  ^r*  -f-  D^r"  " 

And  V  =  R^  =  (A^r^  -f  B^r-'^)(a^  cos  m^  +  h^  sin  m^) 

524 
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or  l^  =  2)  (^«^  4-  B^r' "')(a,.  cos  m^  -f  ft«  sin  m^).  (3) 

That  any  number  of  solutions  corresponding  to  different  values  of  m 
may  be  added  together  to  give  another  solution  is  due  to  the  linearity 
of  the  given  equation  (§  96).  It  may  be  that  a  single  term  will  suffice 
as  a  solution  of  a  given  problem.  But  it  may  be  seen  in  general  that : 
A  solution  for  V  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  Fourier  series  which 
shall  give  V  any  assigned  values  on  a  unit  circle  and  either  be  conver- 
gent for  all  values  within  the  circle  or  be  convergent  for  all  values 
outside  the  circle.  In  fact  let  /(^)  l)e  the  values  of  V  on  the  unit  circle. 
Expand /(^)  into  its  Fourier  series 

/(*)  =  i  «D  +  5)  (^«  <^os  w^  -f  h^  sin  mt^). 

IH 

Then  r=  J «« -f  ^^  r*(a^ cos  ?w<^ -f  ^«8in  m<^)  (S') 

will  be  a  solution  of  the  equation  which  reduces  to  /(^)  on  the  circle 
and,  as  it  is  a  power  series  in  r,  converges  at  every  point  within  the 
circle.   In  like  manner  a  solution  convergent  outside  the  circle  is 

y  =  J  flj,  -f  V  r-"*  (a„  cos  mi^  +  h^  sin  m^^).  (3") 

« 

The  infinite  series  for  V  have  been  called  solutions  of  Laplace^s  equation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  not  been  proved  to  be  solutions.  The  finite  sum  obtained 
by  taking  any  number  of  terms  of  the  series  would  surely  be  a  solution  ;  but  the 
limit  of  that  sum  when  the  series  becomes  infinite  is  not  thereby  proved  to  be  a  solu- 
tion even  if  the  series  is  convergent.  For  theoretical  purposes  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  proof,  but  the  matter  will  be  passed  over  here  as  having  a  negligible 
bearing  on  the  practical  solution  of  many  problems.  For  in  practice  the  values  of 
f(ip)  on  the  circle  could  not  be  exactly  known  and  could  therefore  be  adequately 
represented  by  a  finite  and  in  general  not  very  large  number  of  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  /(^),  and  these  terms  would  give  only  a  finite  series  for  the  desired 
function  F. 

In  some  problems  it  is  better  to  keep  the  particular  solutions  separ 
rate,  discuss  each  poss7ble  particular  solution,  and  then  imagine  them 
compoimded  physically.  Thus  in  the  motion  of  a  drumhead,  the  most 
general  solution  obtainable  is  not  so  instructive  as  the  paiiiicular  solution 
corresponding  to  particular  notes ;  and  in  the  motion  of  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  it  is  preferable  to  discuss  individual  types  of  waves  and  com- 
pound them  according  to  the  law  of  superposition  of  small  vibrations 
(p.  226).    For  example  if 
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be  taken  as  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  rectangular  drumhead, 

„  _  fsin  ax,         y_  fsin  px,         ^_  fsin  c  V «' -f  /3^ 
\co8  axy  loos  pxj  \co8  c  Va*  -f  ^ 

are  particular  solutions  which  may  be  combined  in  any  way  desired 
As  the  edges  of  the  drumhead  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  at  all  times, 

«  =  0     if    ai  =  0,       a  =  a,       y  =  0,       y  =  b,       t  =  anything^, 

where  the  dimensions  of  the  head  are  a  by  b.  Then  the  solution 


«  =  A  rr  =  sm sin  -r-^  cos  CTr-vh-r  +75  ^  (4) 

h  yar     b^  ^  ^ 


a 


is  a  possible  type  of  vibration  satisfying  the  given  conditions  at  the 
perimeter  of  the  head  for  any  integral  values  of  m,  n.  The  solution  is 
periodic  in  t  and  represents  a  particular  note  which  may  be  omitted. 
A  sum  of  such  expressions  multiplied  by  any  constants  would  also  be 
a  solution  and  would  represent  a  possible  mode  of  motion,  but  would 
not  be  periodic  in  t  and  would  represent  no  note. 

195.  For  three  dimensions  Laplace's  equation  becomes 

d  ( .,dv\  ,     1    a^K  .    1    a/.  JV\    ^ 

in  polar  coordinates.    Substitute  K  =  /?  (r)0(^)*(5^) ;  then 

1   d  (    dR\  1       d  (  .       rf0\  1       <^  _  ^ 

Rdr\    dr)'^  ®  sin  $  dSy^^     ds)'^^  sin«^  rf<^«  ""  "* 

Here  the  first  term  involves  r  alone  and  no  other  term  involves  r 
Hence  the  first  term  must  be  a  constant,  say,  n(n'\- 1).  Then 

^  /^r*  ^^  -  n(n  4- 1) i2  =  0,         R  =:  Ar^ -\-  5r— ^ 

Next  consider  the  last  term  after  multiplying  through  by  sin*  $.   It  ap 
pears  that  ^-*^"  is  a  constant,  say,  —  m\    Hence 

*"  =  —  rrv^,         ^  =  a^  cos  m^  -j-  i^  sin  m<^. 

Moreover  the  equation  for  0  now  reduces  to  the  simple  form 

^r(l_cos'tf)^l  +  r„(n  +  l)-:r-^l»  =  0. 
rfcos^L  "^c^cos^J       [    ^  '^       1  — COS^^J 

The  problem  is  now  separated  into  that  of  the  integration  of  three 
differential  equations  of  which  the  first  two  are  readily  integrable.  The 
third  equation  is  a  generalization  of  Legendre's  (Exs.  13-17,  p.  252), 
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and  in  case  n,  m  are  positive  integers  the  solution  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  polynomials  I\  ^  (cos  $)  in  cos  $.   Any  expression 

X  (^-^  +  ^»»'"*"*)(a« cos  m<^  +  b^  sin mil>)P^^  (cos  ff) 


Nf  M 


is  therefore  a  solution  of  Laplace's  equation,  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
by  combining  such  solutions  into  infinite  series,  a  solution  may  be 
obtained  which  takes  on  any  desired  values  on  the  unit  sphere  and 
converges  for  all  points  within  or  outside. 

Of  particular  simplicity  and  importance  is  the  case  in  which  V  is  sup- 
posed independent  of  <^  so  that  m  =  0  and  the  equation  for  0  is  soluble 
in  terms  of  Legendre's  polynomials  P^  (cos  ^  if  n  is  integral.  As  the 
potential  V  of  any  distribution  of  matter  attracting  according  to  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  at  all  points 
exterior  to  the  mass  (§  201),  the  potential  of  any  mass  symmetric  with 
respect  to  revolution  about  the  polar  axis  ^  =  0  may  be  expressed  if 
its  expression  for  points  on  the  axis  is  known.  For  instance,  the  poten- 
tial of  a  mass  M  distributed  along  a  circular  wire  of  radius  a  is 

M/        If^  .   ISr*      1 
a\        2  a» 


7  = 


M 


V^T^ 


1  r»      1 . 3  r* 

t»      2 . 4  a* 


2 
1 


35/ 

^6     ' 


4.6a« 


r<a, 


3'5a' 


4-  6  r 


3  + 


r>ay 


a\r      2  /      24  r*      ! 

at  a  point  distant  r  from  the  center  of  the  wire  along  a  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  wire.  The  two  series 

135/ ^    . 


F  = 


M/     _1  / 
ay^      2a» 

M/a  p  _  1  a' 
.a\r    "^      2  / 


1  3r* 
-f  77-7  -  P.  - 


2.4a** 


^    .  1   3a*     •     1.3.5a^^    . 
»^2.4r*    *      24.6/    • 


r<a, 


r>a, 


are  then  precisely  of  the  form  2.4,r"P„  2i4,r~*~*P^  admissible  for 
solutions  of  Laplace's  equation  and  reduce  to  the  known  value  of  V 
along  the  axis  ^  =  0  since  P,(l)  =  1.  They  give  the  values  of  V  at  all 
points  of  space. 

To  this  point  the  method  of  combining  solutions  of  the  given  differ* 
ential  equations  was  to  add  them  into  a  finite  or  infinite  series.  It  is 
also  possible  to  combine  them  by  integration  and  to  obtain  a  solution 
as  a  definite  integral  instead  of  as  an  infinite  series.  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  case,  too,  that  a  limit  of  a  sum  has  replaced  a  sum  and  that  it 
would  theoretically  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  limit  of  the 
sum  was  really  a  solution  of  the  given  equation.  It  will  l)e  sufficient 
at  this  point  to  illustrate  the  method  without  any  rigorous  attempt  to 
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justify  it  Consider  (2^)  in  rectangular  coordinates.  The  solutions  for 
X,  rare 

—  ==  — m*,   —=sm^,    -Y  =  a,^  cos  WU5 -f  ^»  sin  ma?,     K=i4,.e*''-f  JB^c""^, 

where  Y  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  hyperbolic  functions.   Now 

e~  "•"  [a  (m)  cos  mx  +  h  (m)  sin  mx]  dm 

/     .  (6) 

=s  lim  V  e""'"i''[a  (m,)  cos  mfc  -f  ^  (wi<)  sin  mfc]  Awif 

is  the  limit  of  a  sum  of  terms  each  of  which  is  a  solution  of  the  given 
equation;  for  a(m^  and  h (w.)  are  constants  for  any  given  value  m  =  w„ 
no  matter  what  functions  a  (m)  and  b  (m)  are  of  m.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  K  is  a  solution  of  the  given  equation.  Another  solution  could  be 
found  by  replacing  e""*"  by  «"'^ 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  determine  a  (m),  b  (m)  so  that  V  shall 
reduce  to  assigned  values  on  certain  lines.   In  fact  (p.  466) 

1    /**   /*  +  • 
f(x)  =  -  /      /       /(X)  cos  m(X  -  a)  dXdm.  (7) 

Hence  if  the  limits  for  m  be  0  and  oo  and  if  the  choice 

a(m)  =  —  /       /(A)  cos  mXiXj         b(m)  =  ~  /       /(X)  sin  inkd\ 
is  taken  for  a  (m),  b  (m),  the  expression  (6)  for  V  becomes 

F  =  -  /       /       e-""'/(X)cosm(X-a)rfXrfm  (8) 

and  reduces  to  f(x)  when  y  =  0.  Hence  a  solution  V  is  found  which 
takes  on  any  assigned  values  f(x)  along  the  x-axis.  This  solution  clearly 
becomes  zero  when  y  becomes  infinite.  When  f(x)  is  given  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  perform  one  or  more  of  the  integrations  and  thus 
simplify  the  expression  for  V. 

For  instance  if 

f(x)  =  1  when  x  >  0    and    f(x)  =  0  when  x  <  0, 
the  integral  from  —  oo  to  0  drops  out  and 

F=-  f     f   c-"«i'l.co8m(X  — x)(IXdm  =  -  f     f   e-«vcosm(X  — .T)dmdX 
irJo    Jo  wJo   Jo 


=  1  r    ,     ^         -l(;H.tan-'^)  =  l-ltan-ig. 
jrJo    y*  +  (X-x)«     »\2  yf  w  z 
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It  may  readily  be  shown  that  when  2^  >  0  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  integration 
is  permissible ;  but  as  T  is  determined  completely,  it  is  simpler  to  substitute  the 
▼alue  as  found  in  the  equation  and  see  that  V^  +  Ky,  =  0,  and  to  check  the  fact 
that  V  reduces  to  f{x)  when  2^  =  0.  It  may  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  state  that 
the  proved  correctness  of  an  answer  does  not  show  the  justification  of  the  steps  by 
which  that  answer  is  found ;  but  on  the  other  hand  as  those  steps  were  taken 
solely  to  obtain  the  answer,  there  is  no  practical  need  of  justifying  them  if  the 
answer  is  clearly  right. 


.♦  ^.H-iWf:* 


1.  Find  the  indicated  particular  solutions  of  these  equations : 
(a)  c*-zr  =  -jT'        ^=  2^ -4 «c-«""'(a« cos cmx  +  6« sin cmac), 

iP)  -a"^  =  '^'        V=2^{A„,co8ant  + B„,s\ncml){a^cosmx  +  bnt^nmx), 

iy)  c.^  =  ?!2:  +  ?iE.       x=|«^'^^^  y^f^^ncpy  T^e-i^^f^K 

^  '       U       dx^       dy^  \coscax,  \coscft^, 

2.  Determine  the  solutions  of  Laplace^s  equation  in  the  plane  that  have  F  =  1 
f  or  0  <  ^  <  IT  and  F  =  —  lforir<^<2irona  unit  circle. 

3.  If  F  =  |ir  —  ^1  on  the  unit  circle,  find  the  expansion  for  F. 

4.  Show  that  F  =  ZOi^^umirx/l  •  cos cmiit/l  is  the  solution  of  Ex.  1  (/3)  which 
Tanishes  at  z  =  0  and  x  =  L  Determine  the  coefficients  a^  so  that  for  t  =  0  the 
value  of  F  shall  be  an  assigned  function  /(x).  This  is  the  problem  of  the  violin 
string  started  from  any  assigned  configuration. 

5.  If  the  string  of  Ex.  4  is  started  with  any  assigned  velocity  dV/dt  =f(x)  when 
t  =  0,  show  that  the  solution  is  ZOm  sin  mirx/l  •  sin  cmvt/l  and  make  the  proper  deter- 
mination of  the  constants  0^. 

6.  If  the  drumhead  is  started  with  the  shape  z  =/(2,  y),  show  that 

z=  2^A^^s\u gln--^co8Cirt-^— +  — , 

A^n--T  f    f  /(x,  y)  sin  ^^  sin  ^  dydsc. 
abJo  Jo  a  6 

7.  In  hydrodynamics  it  is  shown  that  — |  =  -  —  (hb  -^  ]  is  the  differential  equa- 

df^      bdx\     dx/ 

tion  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  an  estuary  or  on  a  beach  of  breadth  6  and  depth 
h  measured  perpendicularly  to  the  z-axis  which  is  supposed  to  run  seaward.  Find 

(a)  y  =  AJ^ikx)  cos  nt,      ifc«  =  nVfl'A,        ifi)  y  =  AJq(2  Vlu)  cos  n«,      k-  n*/gm^ 


particular  solutions  of  the  equation  when  (a)  the  depth  is  uniform  but  tlM 
breadth  is  proportional  to  the  distance  out  to  sea,  and  when  (fi)  the  breadth  is  uni- 
form but  the  depth  is  mx.  Discuss  the  shape  of  the  waves  that  may  thus  fltand  00 
the  surface  of  the  estuary  or  beach. 
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8.  If  a  series  of  parallel  waves  on  an  ocean  of  constant  depth  h  is  cut  perpen- 
dicularly  by  the  x]^-plane  with  the  axes  horizontal  and  vertical  so  that  y  =  —  A  is 
the  ocean  bed,  the  equations  for  the  velocity  potential  ^  are  known  to  be 

Find  and  combine  particular  solutions  to  show  that  0  may  have  the  form 
0  =  A  cosh Jt;(y  +  h)oo8{kx-^  nl),        n^  =  gk tanh kh. 

9.  Obtain  the  solutions  or  types  of  solutions  for  these  equations. 

a*v     1  ar     i  t^v  ^-\ 

^         ^y         ^^  (a,.»,cosm0  +  V»,8inm0), 

^  '  ae^        at      ax« '  ^*'  c«  ae«  "  aac«     ay«  "^  a»« ' 

10.  Find  the  potential  of  a  homogeneous  circular  disk  as  (Ex.  22,  p.  68 ; 
Ex.  23,  p.  882) 

,-      2Mria      lla«  1  •  1  •  8  a*  llSba^^    ,        1 

a    l2r      2.4r»    '      2.4er»    *      2.4.6-8r»    *  J' 

where  the  negative  sign  before  P^  holds  for  ^  <  }  ir  and  the  positive  for  ^  >  J  ir. 

11.  Find  the  potential  of  a  homogeneous  hemispherical  shell. 

12.  Find  the  potential  of  (a)  a  homogeneous  hemisphere  at  all  points  outside 
the  hemisphere,  and  (fi)  a  homogeneous  circular  cylinder  at  all  external  points. 

O  z^  —  a* 

13.  Assume  -^  cos-^  — is  the  potential  at  a  point  of  the  axis  of  a  oondact- 

2a  x*  +  a* 

ing  disk  of  radius  a  charged  with  Q  units  of  electricity.  Find  the  potential  anywhere. 

196.  Harmonic  functions;  general  theorems.  A  function  which 
satisfies  Laplace's  equation  k;^  +  v;;  =  0  or  f;;;  +  ^^li  +  ^^^  =  0,  whether 
in  the  plane  or  in  space,  is  called  a  harmonic  function.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  first  and  second  partial  derivatives  of  a  harmonic  function  are 
continuous  except  at  specified  points  called  singular  points.  There  are 
many  similarities  between  harmonic  functions  in  the  plane  and  har- 
monic functions  in  space,  and  some  differences.  The  fundamental  theo- 
rem is  that:  If  a  function  is  harmonic  and  has  no  singularities  upon 
or  within  a  simple  closed  curve  (or  surface),  the  line  integral  of  its  nor- 
mal derivative  along  the  curve  (respectively,  surfajce)  vanishes ;  and  «w»- 
versely  if  a  function  V(x,  y),  or  V(x,  y,  z),  has  continuous  first  and  seooni 


r>a. 


r<a^ 
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partial  derivatives  and  the  line  inteffraZ  (or  surface  integral)  along  every 
closed  curve  (or  surface)  in  a  region  vanishes,  the  function  is  harmonic. 
For  by  Green's  Formula,  in  the  respective  cases  of  plane  and  space 
(Ex.  10,  p.  349), 

r^rf5=   CdS*VV=  fCCv*VVdxdi/dz. 

Now  if  the  function  is  harmonic,  the  right-hand  side  vanishes  and  so 
must  the  left;  and  conversely  if  the  left-hand  side  vanishes  for  all 
closed  curves  (or  surfaces),  the  right-hand  side  must  vanish  for  every 
region,  and  hence  the  integrand  must  vanish. 

If  in  particular  the  curve  or  surface  be  taken  as  a  circle  or  sphere  of 
radius  a  and  polar  coordinates  be  taken  at  the  center,  the  normal  de- 
rivative becomes  d  V/dr  and  the  result  is 

y-</i^  =  0    or      I       j     J- sin  edOdif,  =  0, 

where  the  constant  a  or  a^  has  been  discarded  from  the  element  of  arc 
adi^  or  the  element  of  surface  a*  sin  $d$dif>.  If  these  equations  be  inte- 
grated with  respect  to  r  from  0  to  a,  the  integrals  may  be  evaluated  by 
reversing  the  order  of  integration.   Thus 


f'vM-y.f'it,   or    v.-r„  (10) 

Jo  Jo 


and 

^0 


where  F«  is  the  value  of  V  on  the  circle  of  radius  a  and  Vq  is  the  value 
at  the  center  and  V^  is  the  average  value  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
circle.  Similar  analysis  would  hold  in  space.  The  result  states  the 
important  theorem :  The  average  value  of  a  harmonic  function  over  a 
circle  (or  sphere)  is  equal  to  the  value  at  the  center. 

This  theorem  has  immediate  corollaries  of  importance.  A  harmonic 
function  which  has  no  singularities  within  a  region  cannot  become  m^ixir 
mum  or  minimum  at  any  point  within  the  region.  For  if  the  function 
were  a  maximum  at  any  point,  that  point  could  be  surrounded  by  a 
circle  or  sphere  so  small  that  the  value  of  the  function  at  every  point 
of  the  contour  would  be  less  than  at  the  assumed  maximum  and  hence 
the  average  value  on  the  contour  could  not  be  the  value  at  the  center. 
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A  harmonic  function  which  has  no  singularities  within  a  region  and  it, 
constant  on  the  boundary  is  constant  throughout  the  region.  For  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  must  be  on  the  boundary,  and  if  these 
have  the  same  value,  the  function  must  have  that  same  value  through- 
out the  included  region.  Two  harmonic  functions  which  have  identical 
values  upon  a  closed  contour  and  have  no  singularities  within^  are  iden- 
tical throughout  the  included  region.  For  their  difference  is  harmonic 
and  has  the  constant  value  0  on  the  boundary  and  hence  throughout 
the  region.  These  theorems  are  equally  true  if  the  region  is  allowed  to 
grow  imtil  it  is  infinite,  provided  the  values  which  the  function  takes 
on  at  infinity  are  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  if  two  harmonic 
functions  have  no  singularities  in  a  certain  infinite  region,  take  on  the 
same  values  at  all  points  of  the  boundary  of  the  region,  and  approach 
the  same  values  as  the  point  (x,  y)  or  (ar,  y,  z)  in  any  manner  recedes 
indefinitely  in  the  region,  the  two  functions  are  identical 

If  Green's  Formula  be  applied  to  a  product  UdV/dn^  then 

• 

dV  dV 

dx  dy 


J^U^ds=  fu^dy-'U^dx 
o     ^^  Jo     -"^ 


or 


^ff^(^^^  +  O  dxdy  +JJ{KV:  +  U',r,)  dxdy, 

jUdS*VV  =  Cuv*VVdv  -h  fvU*VVdv  (11) 

in  the  plane  or  in  space.  In  this  relation  let  V  be  harmonic  without 
singularities  within  and  upon  the  contour,  and  let  U  =  V,  The  first  inte- 
gral on  the  right  vanishes  and  the  second  is  necessai'ily  positive  unless 
the  relations  V'^=  V'^  =  0  or  V'^  =  F^  =  K^  =  0,  which  is  equivalent 
to  V  K  =  0,  are  fulfilled  at  all  points  of  the  included  region.  Suppose 
further  that  the  normal  derivative  dV/dn  is  zero  over  the  entire  bound- 
ary. The  integral  on  the  left  will  then  vanish  and  that  on  the  right 
must  vanish.  Hence  V  contains  none  of  the  variables  and  is  constant 
If  the  normal  derivative  of  a  function  harmonic  and  devoid  of  singular- 
ities at  all  points  on  and  within  a  given  contour  vanishes  identically 
upon  the  contour^  the  function  is  constant.  As  a  corollary:  If  two 
functions  are  harmonic  and  devoid  of  singularities  upon  and  within  a 
given  contour,  and  if  their  normal  derivatives  are  identically  equal 
upon  the  contour,  the  functions  differ  at  most  by  an  additive  constant 
In  other  words,  a  harmonic  function  without  singularities  not  only  is 
ietermined  by  its  vahies  on  a  contour  but  also  (except  for  an  additive 
%mstant^  by  the  values  of  its  normal  derivative  upon  a  contour. 
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Lftplace'a  eqiutioD  arises  directly  upon  the  Btatemeiit  of  some  problems  In 
physics  In  matbenatlcal  form.  In  the  flrst  place  consider  the  flow  of  heat  or  of 
electricity  Id  S  conducting  body.  The  physical  iSiff  Is  that  heat  flows  along  the 
direction  of  most  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  T,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  flow 
la  proportional  to  the  rate  of  decrease.  As  —  TT  gives  the  direction  and  magni- 
tude of  the  most  rapid  decr«ase  of  temperature,  the  flow  at  heat  may  t>e  represented 
t^  —kVT,  where  1:  Is  a  constant.  The  rate  of  flow  In  any  direction  is  the  compo- 
nent of  this  vector  In  that  direction.  The  rate  of  flow  across  an;  boundary  is 
Ukerefore  tiie  Integral  along  the  boundary  of  the  normal  derivative  of  7*.  Kow  the 
flow  is  said  to  be  lUadj/  If  there  is  do  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  within  any  dosed 
bonndnry,  that  is  _ 

kfd8.VT=0    or     risharmonic. 

Hence  the  problem  of  the  dtstributlon  of  the  temperature  in  a  body  supporting 
a  steady  flow  of  beat  la  the  problem  of  integrating  Laplace's  equation.  In  like 
manner,  the  laws  of  the  flow  of  electricity  being  identical  with  those  for  the  flow 
of  beat  except  that  the  potential  V  replaces  the  temperature  T,  the  problem  of  the 
distribudon  of  potential  In  a  body  supporting  a  steady  flow  of  electricity  will  also 
be  that  of  solving  Laplace's  equation. 

Another  problem  which  gives  rise  to  Laplace's  equation  Is  that  of  the  Irrotational 
motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid.  If  t  is  the  velocity  of  the  fluid,  the  motion  is 
called  irrotational  when  Txr  =  0,  that  is,  when  the  line  integral  of  the  velocity 
about  any  closed  curve  Is  zero.  In  thia  case  the  negative  of  the  line  integral  from 
a  flxed  limit  to  a  variable  limit  deflnes  a  function  4>(z,  y,  x)  called  the  velocity 
potential,  and  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  as  t  =— T4.  As  the  fluid  is  Incom 
presslble,  the  flow  across  any  closed  boundary  is  neceesarily  zero.    Hence 


/o""' 


.V*  =  0    or     /  V.V*dii  =  0     or    V-V*  =  0, 


and  the  velocity  potential  4  is  a  harmonic  function.  Both  these  problems  may  be 
stated  without  vector  notation  by  carrying  out  the  Ideas  involved  with  the  aid  of 
ordinary  cofirdinates.  The  problems  may  also  be  solved  for  the  plane  instead  of 
for  space  In  a  precisely  analogous  manner. 

197.  The  conception  of  the  flow  of  electricity  will  be  advantageous 
in  diacussing  the  singularities  of  harmonic  functions  and  a  more  gen- 
eral conception  of  steady  flow.  Suppose 
an  electrode  is  set  down  on  a  sheet  of  zinc 
of  which  the  perimeter  is  grounded.  The 
equipotential  lines  and  the  lines  of  flow 
which  are  orthogonal  to  them  may  be 
sketched  in.  Electricity  passes  steadily 
from  the  electrode  to  the  tim  of  the  sheet 
and  off  to  the  ground.  Across  any  circuit 
which  does  not  surround  the  electrode  the 
flow  of  electricity  is  zero  as  the  flow  is  steady,  but  across  any  circuit 
surrounding  the  electrode  there  will  be  a  certain  definite  flow;  the 
circuit  integral  of  the  normal  derivative  of  the  potential  V  around  such 
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a  circuit  is  not' zero.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that  the 
circuit  integiul  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  is  not  necessarily 
zero  about  a  singularity,  although  it  is  zero  if  the  circuit  contains  no 
singularity.  Or  the  electrode  may  not  be  considered  as  corresponding 
to  a  singularity  but  to  a  portion  cut  out  from  the  sheet  so  that  the 
sheet  is  no  longer  simply  connected,  and  the  comparison  would  then 
be  with  a  circuit  which  could  not  be  shrunk  to  nothing.  Concerning 
this  latter  interpretation  little  need  be  said ;  the  facts  are  readily  seen. 
It  is  the  former  conception  which  is  interesting. 

For  mathematical  purposes  the  electrode  will  be  idealized  by  assum- 
ing its  diameter  to  shrink  down  to  a  point.  It  is  physically  clear  that 
the  smaller  the  electrode,  the  higher  must  be  the  potential  at  the  eleo- 
trode  to  force  a  given  flow  of  electricity  into  the  plate.  Indeed  it  may 
be  seen  that  V  must  become  infinite  as  —  C  log  r,  where  r  is  the  distance 
from  the  point  electrode.  For  note  in  the  first  place  that  log  r  is  a  solu- 
tion of  Laplace's  equation  in  the  plane ;  and  let  U  =  V  -{-  C  log  r  or 
V  =  U  —  C  log  r,  where  f/  is  a  harmonic  function  which  remains  finite 
at  the  electrode.  The  flow  across  any  small  circle  concentric  with  the 
electrode  is       /»«»Pi/  r^' dlf 

and  is  finite.  The  constant  C  is  called  the  strength  of  the  source  situ- 
ated at  the  point  electrode.  A  similar  discussion  for  space  would  show 
that  the  potential  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  source  would  become  infinite 
as  C/r.  The  particular  solutions  —  log  r  and  1/r  of  Laplace's  eqiiation 
in  the  respective  cases  may  be  called  the  fundamental  solutions. 

The  physical  analogy  will  also  suggest  a  method  of  obtaining  higher  singular- 
ities by  combining  fundamental  singularities.  For  suppose  that  a  powerful  positive 
electrode  is  placed  near  an  equally  powerful  negative  electrode,  that  is,  suppose  a 
strong  source  and  a  strong  sink  near  together.  The  greater  part  of  the  flow  will  be 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  to  the  sink,  but  some  part  of  it  will  spread 
out  over  the  sheet.  The  value  of  V  obtained  by  adding  together  the  two  values  for 
source  and  sink  is 

F  =  -lClog(ra+/«-2Wcos0)  +  J  Clog(r2  + /«  +  2Wco80) 

=  --Cl0g|^l- -CO80  +  j^j  + -Cl0g|^l  +  --COS0  + -j 

21C  .  ^.  ^  M 

= cos 0  +  higher  powers  =  —  cos 0  +  •  •  •. 

r  r 

Thus  if  the  strength  C  be  allowed  to  become  infinite  as  the  distance  2 1  becomes 
zero,  and  if  M  denote  the  limit  of  the  product  2 IC,  the  limiting  form  of  V  is 
Mr- 1  cos  0  and  is  itself  a  solution  of  the  equation,  becoming  infinite  more  strongly 
than  —  logr.   In  space  the  corresponding  solution  would  be  iff-'  cos  0. 
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It  was  seen  that  a  harmonic  function  which  had  no  singularities  on  or 
within  a  given  contour  was  determined  by  its  values  on  the  contour  and 
determined  except  for  an  additive  constant  by  the  values  of  its  normal 
derivative  upon  the  contour.  If  now  there  be  actually  within  the  contour 
certain  sing^ularities  at  which  the  function  becomes  infinite  as  certain 
particular  solutions  V^,  K^,  •  • ,  the  function  U  =  V—V^—V^ is  har- 
monic without  singularities  and  may  be  determined  as  before.  Moreover, 
the  values  of  V^,  K^,  •  •  •  or  their  normal  derivatives  may  be  considered  as 
known  upon  the  contour  inasmuch  as  these  are  definite  particular  solu- 
tions. Hence  it  appears,  as  before,  that  the  harmonic  function  V  is  deter- 
mined hy  its  values  on  the  boundary  of  the  region  or  (except  for  an  additive 
constant)  by  the  values  of  its  normal  derivative  on  the  boundary,  provided 
the  singularities  are  specified  in  position  and  their  mode  of  becoming  infin- 
ite is  given  in  ea^h  case  as  some  particular  solution  of  Laplace^ s  equation. 

Consider  again  the  conducting  sheet  with  its  perimeter  grounded  and 
with  a  single  electrode  of  strength  unity  at  some  interior  point  of  the 
sheet.  The  potential  thus  set  up  has  the  properties  that :  1^  the  poten- 
tial, is  zero  along  the  perimeter  because  the  perimeter  is  grounded ;  2^  at 
the  position  P  of  the  electrode  the  potential  becomes  infinite  as  —  log  r ; 
and  3^  at  any  other  point  of  the  sheet  the  potential  is  regular  and  sat- 
isfies Laplace's  equation.  This  particular  distribution  of  potential  is 
denoted  by  G  (P)  and  is  called  the  Green  Function  of  the  sheet  relative 
to  P.  In  space  the  Green  Function  of  a  region  would  still  satisfy  V  and 
3*,  but  in  2*  the  fundamental  solution  —  log  r  would  have  to  be  replaced 
by  the  corresponding  fundamental  solution  1/r.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Green  Function  is  really  a  function 

G(P)  =  G(a,  b',  X,  y)     or     G{P)  =  G(a,  b,c)  x,  y,  z) 

of  four  or  six  variables  if  the  position  P  (a,  b)  or  P  (a,  i,  c)  of  the  elec- 
trode is  considered  as  variable.  The  function  is  considered  as  known 
only  when  it  is  known  for  any  position  of  P, 

If  now  the  symmetrical  form  of  Green's  Formula 

—  /  /  (wAv  —  vAu)dxdy  -f  /  ( «  T^  —  v  -^jds  =  0,  (12) 

where  A  denotes  the  sum  of  the  second  derivatives,  be  applied  to  the 
entire  sheet  with  the  exception  of  a  small  circle  concentric  with  P  and 
if  the  choice  u  =  G  and  t;  =  F  be  made,  then  as  G  and  V  are  harmonic 
the  double  integral  drops  out  and 
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Now  let  the  radius  r  of  the  small  circle  approach  0.  Under  the  assump- 
tion that  V  is  devoid  of  singularities  and  that  G  becomes  infinite  as 
^  log  r,  the  middle  integral  approaches  0  because  its  integrand  does, 
and  the  final  integral  approaches  2  wV(P).  Hence 

This  formula  expresses  the  values  of  V  at  any  interior  point  of  the  sheet 
in  terms  of  the  values  of  V  upon  the  contour  and  of  the  normal  deriva^ 
tive  of  G  along  the  contour.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  a  harmonic  function  devoid  of  eingularities  within  and 
upon  a  contour  may  he  inade  in  terms  of  the  values  on  the  contour  pro- 
vided the  Green  Function  of  the  region  is  knovm.  Hence  the  particular 
importance  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  Green  Function  for  a 
given  region.   This  theorem  is  analogous  to  Cauchy's  Integral  (S 126). 


1.  Show  that  any  linear  function  a2  +  6y  +  cz  +  (2  =  0i8  harmonic.  Find  the 
conditions  that  a  quadratic  function  be  harmonic. 

2.  Show  that  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  any  function  of  a  complex  vari- 
able are  each  harmonic  functions  of  (x,  y), 

3.  Why  is  the  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  harmonic  functions  multiplied  by 
any  constants  itself  harmonic  ?  Is  the  power  of  a  harmonic  function  harmonic  ? 

4.  Show  that  the  product  UV  oi  two  harmonic  functions  is  harmonic  when 
and  only  when  U'^V'^  +  l^^F^  =  0  or  Vir.VF  =  0.  In  this  case  the  two  functions 
are  called  conjugate  or  orthogonal.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  condition 
geometrically  ? 

5.  Prove  the  average  value  theorem  for  space  as  for  the  plane. 

6.  Show  for  the  plane  that  if  V  is  harmonic,  then 

J    dn  J    dx    "       dy 

is  independent  of  the  path  and  is  the  conjugate  or  orthogonal  function  to  F,  and 
that  U  is  devoid  of  singularities  over  any  region  over  which  V  is  devoid  of  them. 
Show  that  V  ■\-  iU  iss.  function  of  z  =  x  +  iy. 

7.  State  the  problems  of  the  steady  flow  of  heat  or  electricity  in  terms  of  ordi- 
nary co-ordinates  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 

8.  Discuss  for  space  the  problem  of  the  source,  showing  that  C/r  gives  a  finite 
flow  4  irC,  where  C  is  called  the  strength  of  the  source.  Note  the  presence  of  the 
factor  4  ir  in  the  place  of  2  ir  as  found  in  two  dimensions. 

9.  Derive  the  solution  Mr~  <  cos  0  for  the  source-sink  combination  in  space. 
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10.  Discuss  the  problem  of  the  small  magnet  or  the  electric  doublet  in  view  of 
Ex.  0.  Note  that  as  the  attraction  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
potential  of  the  force  satisfies  Laplace^s  equation  in  space. 

11.  Let  equal  infinite  sources  and  sinks  be  located  alternately  at  the  vertices 
of  an  infinitesimal  square.  Find  the  corresponding  particular  solution  (a)  in  the 
case  of  the  plane,  and  (/3)  in  the  case  of  space.  What  combination  of  magnets  does 
this  represent  if  the  point  of  view  of  Ex.  10  be  taken,  and  for  what  purpose  is  the 
combination  used  ? 

12.  Express  V{P)  in  terms  of  G(P)  and  the  boundary  values  of  V  in  space. 

13.  If  an  analytic  function  has  no  singularities  within  or  on  a  contour,  Cauchy^s 
Integral  gives  the  value  at  any  interior  point.  If  there  are  within  the  contour  cer- 
tain poles,  what  must  be  known  in  addition  to  the  boundary  values  to  determine 
the  function  ?  Compare  with  the  analogous  theorem  for  harmonic  functiona 

14.  Why  were  the  solutions  in  §  194  as  series  the  only  possible  solutions 
provided  they  were  really  solutions?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  making  the  same 
inference  relative  to  the  problem  of  the  potential  of  a  circular  wire  in  §  105  ? 

15.  Let  G(P)  and  Cr(Q)  be  the  Green  Functions  for  the  same  sheet  but  relative 
to  two  different  points  P  and  Q.  Apply  Green's  symmetric  theorem  to  the  sheet 
from  which  two  small  circles  about  P  and  Q  have  been  removed,  making  the  choice 
u=G(P)  and  v  =  G(Q),  Hence  show  that  (?(P)  at  Q  is  equal  to  G(Q)  at  P.  This 
may  be  written  as 

G(a,  6;  x,  y)  =  G{x,  y;  a,  b)    or    G(a,  6,  c;  x,  y,  z)  =  0(x,  y,  z;  a,  6,  c). 

16.  Test  these  functions  for  the  harmonic  property,  determine  the  conjugate 
functions  and  the  allied  functions  of  a  complex  variable : 

(a)  xy,  ip)  x^y  -  J  y»,  (y)  )  log  (x«  +  y«), 

(9)  e'sinx,        (c)  sin x  cosh  y,        (i;)  tan-i(cot x  tanh  y). 

198.  Harmonic  functions ;  special  theorems.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  next  paragraphs  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  properties  of  the  geo- 
metric transformation  known  as  inversion.  The  definition  of  inversion 
will  be  given  so  as  to  be  applicable  either  to  space  or  to  the  plane. 
The  transformation  which  replaces  each  point  P  by  a  point  P'  such 
that  OP '  OP'  =  k^  where  O  is  a  given  fixed  point,  k  a  constant,  and  P* 
is  on  the  line  OP,  is  called  inversion  with  the  center  0  and  the  radius  k. 
Note  that  if  P  is  thus  carried  into  P',  then  P'  will  be  carried  into  P ; 
and  hence  if  any  geometrical  configuration  is  carried  into  another,  that 
other  will  be  carried  into  the  first.  Points  very  near  to  O  are  carried 
off  to  a  great  distance;  for  the  point  O  itself  the  definition  breaks 
down  and  O  corresponds  to  no  point  of  space.  If  desired,  one  may  add 
to  space  a  fictitious  point  called  the  point  at  infinity  and  may  then  say 
that  the  center  O  of  the  inversion  corresponds  to  the  point  at  infinity 
(p.  481).  A  pair  of  points  P,  P'  which  go  over  into  each  other,  and  another 
pair  Q,  Q'  satisfy  the  equation  OP  -  OP'  =  OQ  •  0Q\ 
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A  curve  which  cuts  the  line  OP  at  an  angle  t  is  carried  into  a 
curve  which  cuts  the  line  at  the  angle  t'  =  tt  —  t.  For  by  the  relation 
OP .  OP'  =  OQ '  0Q\  the  triangles  OPQ,  OQ'P'  are  similar  and 

Z  OPQ  =  Z  OQ!P'  ^ir-^Z.O-  Z.  OP'Q!, 

Nbw  if  Q  ^  P  and  Q!  =  P\  then  Z  0  ^  0,  Z  OPQ  :S:zr,Z.  OP'Ql  =£r  t  and 
it  is  seen  that  t  =  tt  —  t'  or  t'  =  tt  —  t.  An  immediate  extension  of 
the  argument  will  show  that  the  magnitude 

of  the  angle  between  two  interaecting  curves  p^^^.,,-^ — -yfp 

will  be  unchanged  by  the  ti'ansformation ;  the 
transformation   is   therefore   conformaL    (In 
the  plane  where  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  positive  and  neg- 
ative angles,  the  sign  of  the  angle  is  reversed  by  the  transformation.) 

If  polar  coordinates  relative  to  the  point  O  be  introduced,  the  equations 
of  the  transformation  are  simply  rr'  =  k^  with  the  understanding  that 
the  angle  ^  in  the  plane  or  the  angles  ^,  $  in  space  are  unchanged.  The 
locus  r  =s  ky  which  is  a  circle  in  the  plane  or  a  sphere  in  space,  becomes 
r'  =  k  and  is  therefore  unchanged.  This  is  called  the  circle  or  the  sphere 
of  inversion.  Relative  to  this  locus  a  simple  construction  for  a  pair  of 
inverse  points  P  and  P'  may  be  made  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  locus 

r^  -f-  A;^  =  2  Va^  -f  k^r  cos  <^     becomes     Aj^  +  r*^  =  2  Va^  -h  A:V  cos  <^ 

and  is  therefore  unchanged  as  a  whole.  This  locus  represents  a  circle 
or  a  sphere  of  radius  a  orthogonal  to  the  circle  or  sphere  of  inversion. 
A  construction  may  now  be  made  for  finding  an  inversion  which  car- 
ries a  given  circle  into  itself  and  j^ 

the  center  P  of  the  circle  into  any 
assigned  point  P'  of  the  circle ;  the 
construction  holds  for  space  by  re- 
volving the  figure  about  the  line  OP. 

To  find  what  figure  a  line  in  the  plane  or  a  plane  in  space  becomes 
on  inversion,  let  the  polar  axis  ^  =  0or^  =  0be  taken  perpendicular 
to  the  line  or  plane  as  the  case  may  be.   Then 

r  =  2>  sec  ^,        r'  sec  (^  =  k^/p     or    r  =p  sec  0,        r' sec  $  =  k*/p 

are  the  equations  of  the  line  or  plane  and  the  inverse  locus.  The  locus 
is  seen  to  be  a  circle  or  sphere  through  the  center  of  inversion.  This 
may  also  be  seen  directly  by  applying  the  geometric  definition  of  in- 
version. In  a  similar  manner,  or  analytically,  it  may  be  shown  that 
any  circle  in  the  plane  or  any  sphere  in  space  inverts  into  a  circle  or 
into  a  sphere,  unless  it  passes  through  the  center  of  inversion  and 
becomes  a  line  or  a  plane. 
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If  d  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  circle  or  sphere  of  inversion,  the  distance  of 
P  from  the  center  is  Jk  —  d,  the  distance  of  P'  from  the  center  is  k^/(k  —  d),  and 
from  the  circle  or  sphere  it  is  d'  =  dk/(k  —  d).  Now  if  the  radius  k  is  very  laige 
in  comparison  with  d,  the  ratio  k/{fc  —  d)  is  nearly  1  and  d'  is  nearly  equal  to  d. 
If  k  is  allowed  to  become  infinite  so  that  the  center  of  inversion  recedes  indefinitely 
and  the  circle  or  sphere  of  inversion  approaches  a  line  or  plane,  the  distance  d' 
approaches  d  as  a  limit.  As  the  transformation  which  replaces  each  point  by  a 
point  equidistant  from  a  given  line  or  plane  and  perpendicularly  opposite  to  the 
point  is  the  ordinary  inversion  or  reflection  in  the  line  or  plane  such  as  is  familiar 
in  optics,  it  appears  that  reflection  in  a  line  or  plane  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit* 
ing  case  of  inversion  in  a  circle  or  sphere. 

The  importance  of  inversion  in  the  study  of  harmonic  functions  lies 
in  two  theorems  applicable  respectively  to  the  plane  and  to  space. 
First,  if  V  is  harmonic  over  any  region  of  the  plane  and  if  that  region 
be  inverted  in  any  circle^  the  function  V\P^  =  V'(P)  formed  by  assign- 
ing  the  same  value  at  P'  in  the  new  region  as  the  function  had  at  the 
point  P  which  inverted  into  P'  is  also  harmonic.  Second,  if  V  is  haP' 
monic  over  any  region  in  spaxie,  and  if  that  region  be  inverted  in  a  sphere 
of  radius  A:,  the  function  F'(P')  =  k  V(P)/r'  formed  by  assigning  at  P' 
the  value  the  function  had  a^  P  multiplied  by  k  and  divided  by  the  die- 
tance  OP*  =  r'  of  P'  from  the  center  of  inversion  is  also  harmonic.  The 
significance  of  these  theorems  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  one  distribution 
of  potential  is  known,  another  may  be  derived  from  it  by  inversion; 
and  conversely  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  a  distribution  of  poten- 
tial by  inverting  an  imknown  case  into  one  that  is  known.  The  proof 
of  the  theorems  consists  merely  in  making  the  changes  of  variable 

r  =  A;Vr'     or     r*  =  k^r,         *' =  *,         ff  =  0 

in  the  polar  forms  of  Laplace's  equation  (Exs.  21, 22,  p.  112). 

The  method  of  using  inversion  to  determine  distribution  of  potential  In  electro- 
statics is  often  called  the  method  of  electric  images.  As  a  chaige  e  located  at  a 
point  exerts  on  other  point  charges  a  force  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  the  potential  due  to  e  is  as  1/p,  where  p  is  the  distance  from  the 
charge  (with  the  proper  units  it  may  be  taken  as  e/p),  and  satisfles  Laplace^s 
equation.  The  potential  due  to  any  number  of  point  charges  is  the  sum  of  the 
individual  potentials  due  to  the  charges.  Thus  far  the  theory  is  essentially  the 
same  as  if  the  charges  were  attracting  particles  of  matter.  In  electricity,  however, 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  potential  is  further  complicated  when  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chaises  certain  conducting  surfaces.  For  1°  a  conduct- 
ing surface  in  an  electrostatic  fleld  must  everywhere  be  at  a  constant  potential  or 
there  would  be  a  component  force  along  the  surface  and  the  electricity  upon  it 
would  move,  and  2^  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  induced  electricity  whereby  a 
variable  surface  charge  is  induced  upon  the  conductor  by  other  charges  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  the  potential  V{P)  due  to  any  distribution  of  charges  be 
inverted  in  any  sphere,  the  new  potential  is  kV{P)/r^.   Aa  the  potential  V{P) 
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becomes  infinite  as  e/p  at  the  point  chaiges  e^  the  potential  kV{P)/r^  will  become 
infinite  at  the  inverted  positions  of  the  chaiges.  As  the  ratio  ds' ids  of  the  in- 
verted and  original  elements  of  length  is  r^/k*^  the  potential  kV{P)/r^  will  become 
infinite  as  k/r^  •  e/p'  •  r^/k^,  that  is,  as  r^e/kp\  Hence  it  appears  that  the  charge  e 
inverts  into  a  charge  €  =  r^e/k ;  the  charge  —  e^  is  called  the  electric  image  of  e. 
As  the  new  potential  is  kV{P)/r'  instead  of  V{P),  it  appears  that  an  equipoten- 
tial  surface  V  =  const,  will  not  invert  into  an  equipotential  surface  V'{P^  =  const, 
unless  F  =  0  or  K  is  constant.  But  if  to  the  inverted  system  there  be  added  the 
charge  e  =  —  ikF  at  the  center  O  of  inversion,  the  inverted  equipotential  surface 
becomes  a  surface  of  zero  potential. 

With  these  preliminaries,  consider  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  potential 
due  to  an  external  chaige  e  at  a  distance  r  from  the  center  of  a  conducting  spheri- 
cal surface  of  radius  k  which  has  been  grounded  so  as  to  be  maintained  at  zero 
potential.  If  the  system  be  inverted  with  respect  to  the  sphere  of  radius  k^  the 
potential  of  the  spherical  surface  remains  zero  and  the  charge  e  goes  over  into  a 
chaise  ef  =  t^e/k  at  the  inverse  point.  Now  if  p,  p'  are  the  distances  from  e,  e'  to 
the  sphere,  it  is  a  fact  of  elementary  geometry  that  p:p'  =  const.  =  r' :  A;.  Hence 
the  potential 

p  p'    \^  kpl      kpp'  ' 

due  to  the  charge  e  and  to  its  image  —  e',  actually  vanishes  upon  the  sphere  ;  and 
as  it  is  harmonic  and  has  only  the  singularity  e/p  outside  the  sphere  (which  is  the 
same  as  the  singularity  due  to  e),  this  value  of  V  throughout  all  space  must  be 
precisely  the  value  due  to  the  charge  and  the  grounded  sphere.  The  distribution 
of  potential  in  the  given  system  is  therefore  determined.  The  potential  outside 
the  sphere  is  as  if  the  sphere  were  removed  and  the  two  chaises  e,  —  e'  left  alone. 
By  Gausses  Integral  (Ex.  8,  p.  348)  the  charge  within  any  region  may  be  evaluated 
by  a  surface  integral  around  the  region.  This  integral  over  a  surface  surrounding 
the  sphere  is  the  same  as  if  over  a  surface  shrunk  down  around  the  chaise  —  e', 
and  hence  the  total  charge  induced  on  the  sphere  is  —  e'  =  —  r^e/k, 

199.  Inversion  will  transform  the  average  value  theorem 

V(P)  =  j^fvd^    into     F'(/>')  =  ^  r  V'#,         (14) 

a  form  applicable  to  determine  the  value  of  V  at  any  point  of  a  circle 

in  terms  of  the  value  upon  the  circumference.   For  suppose  the  circle 

with  center  at  P  and  with  the  set 

of  radii  spaced  at  angles  c?^,  as 

implied  in  the  computation  of  the 

average  value,  be  inverted  upon  an 

orthogonal  circle  so  chosen  that  P 

shall  go  over  into  P\    The  given 

circle  goes  over  into  itself  and  the  series  of  lines  goes  over  into  a  series 

of  circles  through  P'  and  the  center  0  of  inversion.    (The  figures  are 

drawn  separately  instead  of  superposed.)  From  the  conformal  property 
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the  angles  between  the  circles  of  the  series  are  equal  to  the  angles  be- 
tween the  radii,  and  the  circles  cut  the  given  circle  orthogonally  just 
as  the  radii  did  Let  V*  along  the  arcs  1',  2*,  3',  •  •  •  be  equal  to  V  along 
the  corresponding  arcs  1,  2,  3,  •  •  •  and  let  V(P)  =  K'(P')  as  required  by 
the  theorem  on  inversion  of  harmonic  functions.  Then  the  two  inte- 
grals are  equal  element  for  element  and  their  values  V(P)  and  V*(P') 
are  equal.  Hence  the  desired  form  follows  from  the  given  form  as 
stated.  (It  may  be  observed  that  d<l>  and  (f^,  strictly  speaking,  have 
opposite  signs,  but  in  determining  the  average  value  V*(P*),  d\lf  is  taken 
positively.)   The  derived  form  of  integral  may  be  written 

as  a  line  integral  along  the  arc  of  the  circle.  If  P'  is  at  the  distance  f 
from  the  center,  and  if  a  be  the  radius,  the  center  of  inversion  0  is  at 
the  distance  a^/r  from  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the  value  of  k  is 
seen  to  be  A;*  =  (a*  —  r^a^/r^.  Then,  if  Q  and  Q'  be  points  on  the  circle, 

a. 

,,       .  OQ'*     r»(o*- 2  aV->  cos  A' +  aV-»)    ^, 
ds'  =  ds-j^=^ ^^,_^^, ^od*. 

Now  d^lf/ds'  may  be  obtained,  because  of  the  equality  of  dtjf  and  d^,  and 
ds'  may  be  written  as  ad<^*.   Hence 

1      r*'  a*— r* 

^'(^')  ""  2^  J^      ^'  a«-2arcos^'  +  r«  ^*'' 

Finally  the  primes  may  be  dropped  from  F'  and  P',  the  position  of  P' 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  coordinates  (r,  ^),  and 

^^'^'^^      27r  j,      '^a»-2arcos(^'-^)  +  r»      27r  j,     '^''^    ^^""^ 

is  the  expression  of  V  in  terms  of  its  boundary  values. 

The  integral  (15)  is  called  PoissorCs  IntegraL  It  should  be  noted  par- 
ticularly that  the  form  of  Poisson's  Integral  first  obtained  by  inversion 
represents  the  average  value  of  V  along  the  circumference,  provided  that 
average  be  computed  for  each  point  by  considering  the  values  along  the 
circumference  as  distributed  relative  to  the  angle  \ff  as  independent  vari- 
able. That  V  as  defined  by  the  integral  actually  approaches  the  value  on 
the  circumference  when  the  point  approaches  the  circumference  is  clear 
from  the  figure,  which  shows  that  all  except  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  orthogonal  circles  cut  the  circle  within  infinitesimal  limits  when  the 
point  is  infinitely  near  to  the  circumference.  Poisson's  Integral  may  b^ 
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obtained  in  another  way.  For  if  P  and  P'  are  now  two  inverse  points 
relative  to  the  circle,  the  equation  of  the  circle  may  be  written  as 

p/p'  =  const.  =  r/a,     and     G  (P)  =  —  log  p  +  log  p*  +  log  (r/a)    (16) 

is  then  the  Green  Function  of  the  circular  sheet  because  it  vanishes  along 
the  circumference,  is  harmonic  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
distance  from  a  point  is  a  solution  of  Laplace's  equation,  and  becomes 
infinite  at  P  as  —  log  p.   Hence 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reduce  this  form  of  the  integral  to  (15). 

If  a  harmonic  f miction  is  defined  in  a  region  abutting  upon  a  segment 
of  a  straight  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  if  the  function  vanishes  along 
the  segment  or  arc,  the  function  may  be  extended  across  the  segment 
or  arc  by  assigning  to  the  inverse  point  P'  the  value  K(P')  =—  F'(P), 
which  is  the  negative  of  the  value  at  P;  the  conjugate  function 

/dV  *     r  dv  Bv 

^'^  +  C=J^rfy-^^+C  (17) 

takes  on  the  same  values  at  P  and  P'.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
this  theorem  in  the  case  of  the  straight  line  because,  by  the  theorem  on 
inversion,  the  arc  may  be  inverted  into  a  line  by  taking  the  center  of 
inversion  at  any  point  of  the  arc  or  the  are  produced.  As  the  Laplace 
operator  D^  +  DJ  is  independent  of  the  axes  (Ex.  25,  p.  112),  the  line 
may  be  taken  as  the  a;-axis  without  restricting  the  conclusion. 

Now  the  extended  function  F(P)  satisfies  Laplace^s  equation  since 

^V{P^      d^V(P^^     ^V{P)      a^F(P)_^ 

Therefore  F(P)  is  harmonic.  By  the  definition  V(P')  =  —  V(P)  and  the  assumption 
that  V  vanishes  along  the  segment  it  appears  that  the  function  V  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  lin,e  pieces  on  to  itself  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  it  remains  merely  to  show 
that  it  pieces  on  to  itself  in  a  harmonic  manner,  that  is,  that  the  function  V  and 
its  extension  form  a  function  harmonic  at  points  of  the  line.  This  follows  from 
Poisson^s  Integral  applied  to  a  circle  centered  on  the  line.  For  let 

H{x,  y)=  f  ''vd^f; ;    then    H{Xy  0)  =  0 
Jo 

because  V  takes  on  equal  and  opposite  values  on  the  upper  and  lower  semicircum- 
ferences.  Hence  H  =  V(P)  =  F(P')  =  0  along  the  axis.  But  fl'=  V(P)  along  the 
upper  arc  and  H  =  V{P^  along  the  lower  arc  because  Poisson^s  Integral  takes  on 
the  boundary  values  as  a  limit  when  the  point  approaches  the  boundary.  Now  as 
H  is  harmonic  and  agrees  with  V(P)  upon  the  whole  perimeter  of  the  upper  semi* 
circle  it  must  be  identical  with  V{P)  throughout  that  semicircle.   In  like  manner 
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it  is  identical  with  F(P)  throughout  the  lower  semicircle.  As  the  functions  V(P) 
and  F(P)  are  identical  with  the  single  harmonic  function  H^  they  must  piece 
together  harmonically  across  the  axis.  The  theorem  is  thus  completely  proved. 
The  statement  about  the  conjugate  function  may  be  verified  by  taking  the  integral 
along  paths  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  axis. 

200.  If  a  function  w  =  f(z)  =  u  -{-  iv  of  a  complex  variable  becomes 
real  along  the  segment  of  a  line  or  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  function  may 
be  extended  anali/ticalli/  across  the  segment  or  arc  by  assigning  to  the 
inverse  point  P'  the  value  w  =  u  —  iv  conjugate  to  that  at  P,  This  is 
merely  a  corollary  of  the  preceding  theorem.  For  if  t^^  be  real,  the 
harmonic  function  v  vanishes  on  the  line  and  may  be  assigned  equal 
and  opposite  values  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  line;  the  conjugate 
function  u  then  takes  on  equal  values  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
line.  The  case  of  the  circular  arc  would  again  follow  from  inversion 
as  before. 

The  method  employed  to  identify  functions  in  §§185-187  was  to 
map  the  halves  of  the  t£?-plane,  or  rather  the  several  repetitions  of  these 
halves  which  were  required  to  complete  the  map  of  the  w;-surface,  on  a 
region  of  the  «-plane.  By  virtue  of  the  theorem  just  obtained  the  con- 
verse process  may  often  be  carried  out  and  the  function  w  =  f(z) 
which  maps  a  given  region  of  the  «-plane  upon  the  half  of  the  w-plane 
may  be  obtained.  The  method  will  apply  only  to  regions  of  the  z-^laxie 
which  are  bounded  by  rectilinear  segments  and  circular  arcs ;  for  it  is 
only  for  such  that  the  theorems  on  inversion  and  the  theorem  on  the 
extension  of  harmonic  functions  have  been  proved.  To  identify  the 
function  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  given  region  of  the  ;!;-plane  by 
inversions  across  its  boundaries  until  the  uHSurf ace  is  completed.  The 
method  is  not  satisfactory  if  the  successive  extensions  of  the  region  in 
the  «-plane  result  in  overlapping. 

The  method  will  be  applied  to  determining  the  function  (a)  which 
maps  the  first  quadrant  of  the  unit  circle  in  the  ;i;-plane  upon  the  upper 
half  of  the  M;-plane,  and  (P)  which  maps  a  30*-60*-90®  triangle  upon  the 
upper  half  of  the  w-plane.  Sup- 
pose the  sector  ABC  mapped  on 
the  i^-half-plane  so  that  the  perim- 
eter ABC  corresponds  to  the 
real  axis  abc.  When  the  perime- 
ter is  described  in  the  order  written  and  the  interior  is  on  the  left, 
the  real  axis  must,  by  the  principle  of  conformality,  be  described  in 
such  an  order  that  the  upper  half-plane  which  is  to  correspond  to  the 
interior  shall  also  lie  on  the  left.  The  points  a,  ft,  e  correspond  to  points 
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A,  £,  C.  At  these  points  the  correspondeoce  required  is  such  that  the 
cooformality  most  break  down.  As  angles  are  doubled  each  of  the 
points  A,  B,  C  mnst  be  a  critical  point  of  the  first  order  for  w  =/(«) 
and  a,  b,  e  must  be  branch  points  To  map  the  triangle,  sunilat  con 
siderations  apply  except  that  whereafl  C  is  a  critical  point  of  the  first 
order,  the  points  i',  B  are  critical  of  orders  5,  2  respectively  Each 
case  may  now  be  treated  separately  la  detail 

Let  il  be  Bssumed  that  the  thr«e  vertices  A  B  C  of  the  Mctor  go  into  th« 
polDts*  u  =  0,  1,  <e.  As  the  penmeter  of  the  aector  Is  mapped  on  tbe  real  axta, 
tbe  fanctlon  ws/ti)  takes  on  real  values  tor  points  e  ftlong  tbe  perimeter 
Hence  If  die  sector  be  Inverted  over  an^  of  ita  lidM,  the  point  P"  wlilch  cort»- 
sponds  Id  P  maf  be  given  a  vaiae  conjugate  to  ur  at 
P,  and  tbe  image  of  P'  In  tlie  m  plane  is  symmetrical 
to  tlie  image  of  P  wltii  respect  to  tbe  real  axis  The 
three  regions  1',  2',  8  of  the  z  piane  correspond  to 
the  tower  half  of  tbe  lo-pt&ne  and  the  perimetera 
of  tbeM  r^ona  correepond  also  to  tbe  real  ails 
Theie  regions  ma;  now  tie  inverted  across  tlteir 
boundaries  and  give  rise  to  the  regions  2,  8, 4  which 
must  correspond  to  the  upper  haif  of  Um  w-plane.  1         ,  -*-         j         >' 

Finally  by  inveralon  from  one  of  these  regions  the  i  / 

region  4'  may  lie  obt^ned  as  corresponding  to  the  i     ,„.^ 

lower  half  of  the  w-piane.  In  this  manner  tbe  inver- 
sion has  been  carried  on  until  the  entire  c-plane  is  covered.  Moreover  there  is  no 
overlapping  of  the  regions  and  the  flgure  may  Iw  Inverted  in  any  of  Its  lines  with- 
out producing  any  overlapping ;  It  will  merely  invert  Into  Itself.  If  a  RIemann  sur- 
face were  to  be  constructed  over  the  ic-plane,  it  would  clearly  require  four  slieets. 
The  surface  could  be  connected  up  by  atiidylng  the  correspondence ;  but  this  is  not 
necesHiry.  Note  merely  that  the  function  /(z)  becomes  infinite  at  C  when  s  =  1 
by  iiypotbe^  and  at  C  when  t  =  —  I  by  inversion ;  and  at  no  other  point.  Tbe 
values  ±  i  will  therefore  be  taken  as  poles  ot/(i)  and  as  poles  of  tbe  second  order 
because  angles  are  doubled.  Note  again  that  the  function /(i)  vanishes  at  A  when 
1  =  0  by  hypothesis  and  at  z  =  00  by  inversion.  These  will  be  assumed  to  be  leroe  of 
tbe  second  order  because  the  points  are  critical  points  at  which  angles  are  doubted. 
The  function 

U7  =/(z)  =  Cz*(z  -  I)-'(z  +  !)-«=  Ct*{z*  -1-  I)-' 

has  the  above  zeros  and  poles  and  must  be  identical  with  the  desired  function  whan 
the  constant  C  is  properly  chosen.  As  the  correspondence  la  such  that/(l)  =  1  bj 
hypothesis,  the  constant  C  is  4.  The  determination  of  tbe  function  la  complete  as 
given. 

Consider  next  the  case  of  the  triangle.  The  same  process  of  inversion  and  re- 
peated InverMon  may  be  followed,  and  never  results  in  overlapping  except  as  one 

•  It  may  be  oburved  that  the  linear  transform atlon  (ym  +  3)  u'  =  <rv  +  #  (Ex.  10, 
p.  157}  has  three  arbitrary  constants  a:^:-y:  3,  and  that  by  such  a  tisnitormation  any 
three  points  of  tbe  u-plaae  may  be  carried  into  any  three  points  of  tbe  ir'-piane.  It  is 
theretiire  a  proper  and  trivial  restriction  to  assnme  that  0,  1,  ">  are  tbe  ptdnts  of  the 
w-piane  which  correspond  to  A,  B,  C. 
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Teflon  fallB  Into  abMlute  tfofncldence  «tth  one  prevloiulj  obtained.  To  cotc 

whole  (-plane  tbe  inversion  nould  liave  to  be  continued  indeflnitely ;  but  it 

be  observed  IbU  tbe  rectan^e  inclosed  by  tbe  heavy  line 

Is  repeated  indefinitely.  Hence  w  =  /(«)  is  a  doubly  periodic 

function  vritb  the  periods  9K,  3  if  if  27,  2K'  be  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangle.   The  function  has  a 

pole  of  the  second  order  at  C  or  c  =  0  and  at  the  points, 

marked  with  circles,  Into  which  tbe  origin  is  carried  by 

the  successive  inversions.   As  there  are  six  poles  of  the 

second  order,  the  function  Is  of  ordertwelve.  When  i  =  K 

M  A  or  «  ^  iK'  at  A'  tbefunction  vanishes  and  each  of 

these  zeros  Isof  the  sixth  order  because  angles  are  Increased 

6-fold.    Again  U  appears  that  the  function  is  of  order  12. 

It  is  very  simple  to  write  the  function  down  In  terms  of 

tbe  theta  tuncUons  constructed  with  the  periods  2  £,  2  iK'. 


'\\^ 

=/W=C- 


fffU)e«(j) 


For  this  function  is  really  doubly  periodic.  It  vanishes  to  the  sixth  order  at  K,  tK', 
and  has  poles  of  the  second  order  at  the  poinis 

0,  K  +  iK',  (t  =  i  K  +  1  (£',  a+K  +  IK',  p  =  2K  ->,  fi  +  K  +  tK'. 
As  i9  =  2£  -  or  the  reduction  H*(z  -p)  =  H*(t  +  a),  e,(i  -  JS)  =  e,(*  +  a)  loay 
be  made. 

H»{z)e*{t)  B^z  -  a)H*(z  +  a)9j(z  -  a)e?(*  +  a) 

The  constant  C  may  be  determined,  and  the  expression  for  f(z)  may  be  reduced 
further  by  means  of  Identities;  it  might  be  expressed  In  terms  of  sn(c,  k)  and 
en  (z,  k),  with  properly  choaen  k,  or  in  terms  of  p  (i)  and  p'(z).  For  the  purposes  of 
computations  that  might  tie  Involved  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  tbe  map,  It 
would  probably  be  better  to  leave  the  expreraion  of  f{z)  in  terms  of  tbe  tiieta 
functions,  as  the  value  of  q  is  about  O.OI. 


1.  Show  geometrically  that  a  plane  Inverts  into  a  sphere  through  the  center  of 
inversion,  and  a  line  Into  a  circle  through  the  center  of  inveraion. 

2.  Show  geometrically  or  analytically  that  In  the  plane  a  circle  inverts  Into  a 
circle  and  that  In  space  a  sphere  inverts  into  a  sphere. 


3.  Show  that  In  the  plar 
in  space  the  magnitude  of  a 


•  angles  are  reversed  in  sign  by  Inversion.   Show  that 
L  angle  between  two  curves  Is  unchanged. 


4.  If  ds,  dS,  dv  are  elements  of  ai 


,  surface,  and  volume,  show  that 
jdS  =  —dS,        dn'  =  '^dv  =  ^di 


-Kote  that  in  the  plane  an  area  and  Its  inverted  a: 
tbe  same  Is  true  of  volumes  In  space. 


■e  of  opposite  sign,  and  that 
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5.  Show  that  the  system  of  circles  through  any  point  and  its  inverse  with  respect 
to  a  given  circle  cut  that  circle  orthogonally.  Hence  show  that  if  two  points  are  in- 
verse with  respect  to  any  circle,  they  are  carried  into  points  inverse  with  respect  to 
the  inverted  position  of  the  circle  if  the  circle  be  inverted  in  any  manner.  In  par- 
ticular show  that  if  a  circle  be  inverted  with  respect  to  an  orthogonal  circle,  its  cen- 
ter is  carried  into  the  point  which  is  inverse  with  respect  to  the  center  of  inversion. 

6.  Obtain  Poisson's  Integral  (16)  from  the  form  (le^.  Note  that 

Q        •  .     a      o  /       V         d6r      cos  (p,  n)      cos  (p',  n)      a^  —  r^ 

r"  =  p«  +  a«  -  2ap  cos (p,  n),        —  = ^^l-' ^J^  =  —z-r-- 

dn  p  p*  a*p^ 

7.  From  the  equation  p/p'  =  const.  =  r/a  of  the  sphere  obtain 

1      a  1  .-        I      r  F(a«-r2)d5 


o      r  o  Aira  J 


p      r  p'  4iraJ    [««  + r»  -  2 ar  cos (r,  a)] i 

the  Green  Function  and  Poisson^s  Integral  for  the  sphere. 

8.  Obtain  Poisson's  Integral  in  space  by  the  method  of  inversion. 

9.  Find  the  potential  due  to  an  insulated  spherical  conductor  and  an  external 
charge  (by  placing  at  the  center  of  the  sphere  a  charge  equal  to  the  negative  of 
that  induced  on  the  grounded  sphere). 

10.  If  two  spheres  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  charges  proportional  to  the 
diameters  are  placed  at  their  centers  with  an  opposite  charge  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  common  circle  at  the  center  of  the  circle,  then  the  potential  over 
the  two  spheres  is  constant.  Hence  determine  the  effect  throughout  external  space 
of  two  orthogonal  conducting  spheres  maintained  at  a  given  potential. 

11.  A  charge  is  placed  at  a  distance  h  from  an  infinite  conducting  plane. 
Determine  the  potential  on  the  supposition  that  the  plane  is  insulated  with  no 
charge  or  maintained  at  zero  potential. 

12.  Map  the  quadrantal  sector  on  the  upper  half-plane  so  that  the  vertices 
C,  A,  B  correspond  to  1,  oo,  0. 

13.  Determine  the  constant  C  occurring  in  the  map  of  the  triangle  on  the  plane. 
Find  the  point  into  which  the  median  point  of  the  triangle  is  carried. 

14.  With  various  selections  of  correspondences  of  the  vertices  to  the  three  points 
0, 1,  oo  of  the  lo-plane,  map  the  following  configurations  upon  the  upper  half-plane : 

(a)  a  sector  of  60°,        (p)  an  isosceles  right  triangle, 

(y)  a  sector  of  46%        (5)  an  equilateral  triangle. 

201.  The  potential  integrals.  If  p(x,  y,  z)  is  a  function  defined  at 
different  points  of  a  region  of  space,  the  integral 

jjft        y^  -  CCC ^(^>  y>  z)dxdydz  (^pdv 

evaluated  over  that  region  is  called  the  potential  of  p  at  the  point 
(f>  V^  0'  ^^^  significance  of  the  integral  may  be  seen  by  considering 
the  attraction  and  the  potential  energy  at  the  point  (f,  ly,  Q  due  to  a 
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distribution  of  matter  of  density  p  (x,  y,  z)  in  some  region  of  space. 
If  /i  be  a  mass  at  (f,  jf,  {)  and  m  a  mass  at  (x,  y,  «),  the  component 
forces  exerted  by  m  upon  /jl  are 


_    fim  X  —  ( 


X  =  c 


i&     =    C  a » 


and 


F=c 


fim 


m 


(19) 


F  =  -  c/i  —  -h  C 


are  respectively  the  total  force  on  fi  and  the  potential  energy  of  the 
two  masses.  The  potential  energy  may  be  considered  as  the  work  done 
by  F  or  X,  Y,  Z  on  fi  in  bringing  the 
mass  /JL  from  a  fixed  point  to  the 
point  ((,  rf,  0  under  the  action  of  m 
at  (Xy  y,  z)  or  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  function  such  that  the  nega- 
tive of  the  derivatives  of  V  by  x,  y,  z 
give  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z,  or  in  vector 
notation  F  =  —  V  F.  Hence  if  the 
units  be  so  chosen  that  c  =  1,  and  if  ^/ 
the  forces  and  potential  at  (f ,  ri,  0 
be  measured  per  unit  mass  by  dividing  by  /i,  the  results  are  (after  dis- 
regarding the  arbitrary  constant  C) 


(i.%^) 


7^      r 


r*      r 


m 


r  =  --.   (IQ') 


Now  if  there  be  a  region  of  matter  of  density  p  {x,  y,  z),  the  forces  and 
potential  energy  at  (f ,  17, 1)  measured  per  unit  mass  there  located  may 
be  obtained  by  summation  or  integration  and  are 

p{x,y,z)(x-i)dxdydz  ^___  fpdv 


JJJ  [{it-xf 


-f 


+  (v-  yf + «  -  «)•]* 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  potential  U  defined  by  (18)  is  the  negative 
of  the  potential  energy  V  due  to  the  distribution  of  matter.*  Note  fur- 
ther that  in  evaluating  the  integrals  to  determine  X^  y,  Z,  and  C/"  =  —  F, 
the  variables  x,  y,  z  with  respect  to  which  the  integrations  are  per- 
formed will  drop  out  on  substituting  the  limits  which  determine  the 
region,  and  will  therefore  leave  A",  y,  Z,  C/"  as  functions  of  the  param- 
eters f,  17,  {  which  appear  in  the  integrand.   And  finally 

du 


dU 


du 
dri 


Z  = 


dc 


(20) 


*Ixi  electric  and  magnetic  theory ,  where  like  repels  like,  the  potential  and  potential 
energy  have  the  same  sign. 


1   J 
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are  consequences  either  of  differentiating  Sunder  the  sign  of  integration 
or  of  integrating  the  expressions  (19')  for  A',  K,  Z  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  derivatives  of  Uy  over  the  whole  region. 

Theorem.  The  potential  integral  U  satisfies  the  equations 

known  respectively  as  Laplac^s  and  Poisson^s  Equations,  according  as 
the  point  (f,  17,  {)  lies  outside  or  within  the  body  of  density  p{Xy  y,  «). 
In  case  (^,  17,  {)  lies  outside  the  body,  the  proof  is  very  simple.  For 
the  second  derivatives  of  U  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating  with 
respect  to  ^,  1;,  {  under  the  sign  of  integration,  and  the  sum  of  the 
results  is  then  zero.  In  case  (^,  17,  {)  lies  within  the  body,  the  value 
for  r  vanishes  when  (f,  17,  {)  coincides  with  (aj,  y,  z)  during  the  integra- 
tion, and  hence  the  integrals  for  U,  X,  Y,  Z  become  infinite  integrals 
for  which  differentiation  under  the  sign  is  not  permissible  without  jus- 
tification. Suppose  therefore  that  a  small  sphere  of  radius  r  concentric 
with  (f,  17,  (;)  be  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  the  contributions  F'  of  this 
sphere  and  F*  of  the  remainder  of  the  body  to  the  force  F  be  considered 
separately.  For  convenience  suppose  the  origin  moved  up  to  the  point 
(^,  17,  {).  Then 

F  =  VC;==F*-f-F'=   C  pV-du-^r. 

Now  as  the  sphere  is  small  and  the  density  p  is  supposed  continuous, 
the  attraction  F*  of  the  sphere  at  any  point  of  its  surface  may  be  taken 
as  J  Trr^p^/r*,  the  quotient  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the 
center,  where  p^  is  the  density  at  the  center.  The  force  F'  then  reduces 
to  —  J  TTpjc  in  magnitude  and  direction.   Hence 

V.F  =  V*VU  =  V.F*  4-  V.F'  =    C  pV*V  -  rfy  -f-  V.F'. 

The  integral  vanishes  as  in  the  first  case,  and  V»F'  =  —  4  irp^.  Hence 
if  the  suflSx  0  be  now  dropped,  V»VU  =  —  4  wp,  and  Poisson's  Equation 
is  proved.    Gauss's  Integral  (p.  348)  affords  a  similar  proof. 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  the  potential  U  and  the  forces  JT,  F,  Z  and  their  de- 
rivatives-requires the  discussion  of  convergence  and  allied  topics.  A  detailed  treat- 
ment will  not  be  given,  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  may  be  pointed  oui. 
Consider  the  ordinary  case  where  the  volume  density  p  remains  finite  and  the  body 
itself  does  not  extend  to  infinity.  The  integrand  p/r  becomes  infinite  when  r  =  0. 
But  as  do  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order  around  the  point  where  r  =  0,  the 
term  pdv/r  in  the  integral  U  will  be  infinitesimal,  may  be  disregarded,  and  the 
integral  U  converges.    In  like  manner  the  integrals  for  X,  y,  Z  will  oonveige 
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because  p{^  —  x)/t*^  etc.,  become  infinite  at  r  =  0  to  only  the  second  order.  If 
dX/d^  were  obtained  by  differentiation  under  the  sign,  the  expressions  p/r*  and 
p((  —  x)V)^  would  become  infinite  to  the  third  order,  and  the  integrals 


/5'"=///S''*'""**'«^'***- 


as  expressed  in  polar  coordinates  with  origin  at  r  =  0,  are  seen  to  diveige.  Hence 
the  derivatives  of  the  forces  and  the  second  derivatives  of  the  potential,  as  ob- 
tained by  differentiating  under  the  sign,  are  valueless. 
Consider  therefore  the  following  device : 


—  =  f  p d»  =  —  \  p d», 

bi      J  '^di  r  J  '^dx  r     ' 


d^r"      ax  /        B^  "J  ^d^ 


dx  r      dx  r        dx  r  J     dx  r         J    r  dx         J  bz  t 

The  last  integral  may  be  transformed  into  a  surface  integral  so  that 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  r  =  0  within  the  body,  the  transforma- 
tion can  only  be  made  after  cutting  out  the  singularity  r  =  0,  and  the  surface  inte- 
gral must  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  excised  region  as  well  as  over  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  in  this  case,  as  dS  is  of  t)ie  second  order  of  infinitesimals  while  r 
is  of  the  first  order,  the  integral  over  the  surface  of  the  excised  region  vanishes 
when  r  =  0  and  the  equation  is  valid  for  the  whole  region.  In  vectors 

VU^f^dv-f^dS.  (220 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  integral  gives  the  potential  of  Vp,  that  is,  the  inte- 
gral is  formed  for  Vp  just  as  (18)  was  from  p.  As  Vp  is  a  vector,  the  summation 
is  vector  addition.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  in  Vp  the  differentiation  is  with 
respect  to  z,  y,  z,  whereas  in  Vt/"  it  is  with  respect  to  (,  if,  ^.    Now  differentiate 

(22)  under  the  sign.  (Distinguish  V  as  formed  for  (,  if,  ^  and  x,  y,  z  by  V^  and  V^.) 
—-r  =  r ^  d»  —  (p  cos  a dS  or  Vt.VtU  =  fv*  —V^pdv  —  f  pVt  --dS, 

or  again  V^^^  ==  ""  /^' ~  ^^'f^^  +  /^^* "  *^^'  <^^ 

This  result  is  valid  for  the  whole  region.  Now  by  Greenes  Formula  (Ex.  10,  p.  840) 

/pV,.V,  1  dr  +  J  V,  1  .V^pdv  =  J  V,.  ^pV,  1^  dv  ^fp^'l^^^jp^  \^' 

Here  the  small  region  about  r  =  0  must  again  be  excised  and  the  surface  integral 
must  extend  over  its  surface.  If  the  region  be  taken  as  a  sphere,  the  normal  dn^ 
being  exterior  to  the  body,  is  directed  along  —  dr^  Thus  for  the  sphere 

fp ^  - (iS  =  JTp i r« sin Bd^  =  ///> si" W^d^  =  4irp, 
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where  o  is  the  average  of  p  upon  the  surface.  If  now  r  be  allowed  to  approach  0 
and  V»Vr-*  be  set  equal  to  zero,  Green's  Formula  reduces  to 


r  Vj.  -  •V^pdv  =  f  p^x  -  •dS  +  4  irp. 


where  the  volume  integrals  extend  over  the  whole  volume  and  the  surface  integral 
extends  like  that  of  (23)  over  the  surface  of  the  body  but  not  over  the  small  sphere. 
Hence  (28)  reduces  to  V.VU  z^  —  iirp. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  p  and  its  derivatives  are 
continuous  throughout  the  body.  In  practice  it  frequently  happens  that  a  body 
consists  really  of  several,  say  two,  bodies  of  different  nature  (separated  by  a  bound- 
ing surface  S^^)  in  each  of  which  p  and  its  derivatives  are  continuous.  Let  the 
suffixes  1,  2  serve  to  distinguish  the  bodies.  Then 

The  discontinuity  in  p  along  a  surface  8^^  does  not  affect  a  triple  integral. 

Here  the  first  surface  integral  extends  over  the  boundary  of  the  region  1  which 
includes  the  surface  S^^  between  the  regions.  For  the  interface  S^^  the  direction 
of  dS  is  from  1  into  2  in  the  first  case,  but  from  2  into  1  in  the  second.   Hence 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  and  second  surface  integrals  are  entirely  analogous 
because  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  extended  over  the  surface  separating  a  body 
of  density  p  from  one  of  density  0.  Now  V»VU  may  be  found,  and  if  the  proper 
modifications  be  introduced  in  Green's  Formula,  it  is  seen  that  V»VU  =  —  4irp 
still  holds  provided  the  point  lies  entirely  within  either  body.  The  fact  that  p 
comes  from  the  average  value  p  upon  the  surface  of  an  infinitesimal  sphere  shows 
that  if  the  point  lies  on  the  interface  S^^  at  a  regular  point,  V»V  U  =  —  4ir{^p^-\-  Ip^). 
The  application  of  Green's  Formula  in  its  symmetric  form  (Ex.  10,  p.  349)  to 
the  two  functions  r-^  and  U,  and  the  calculation  of  the  integral  over  the  infini- 
tesimal sphere  about  r  =  0,  gives 

fav.VU-UV.vl)dv=  r(l^-U±l)d8-iwU 
J   \r  r/  J   \r  dn  dn  r/ 


/dW 


a  I  (24) 


where  2  extends  over  all  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity,  including  the  boundary  of 
the  whole  body  where  the  density  changes  to  0.  Now  V»Vir  =  —  iwp  and  if  the 
definitions  be  given  that 
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then  U=  r^dc+  f-dS-^-  fr^-dS,  (26) 

J    r  J    r  J      an  T 

vhere  the  surface  integrals  extend  over  all  surfaces  of  discontinuity.  This  form  of 
U  appears  more  general  than  the  initial  form  (18),  and  indeed  it  is  more  general, 
for  it  takes  into  account  the  discontinuities  of  U  and  its  derivative,  which  cannot 
arise  when  p  is  an  ordinary  continuous  function  representing  a  volume  dlstrihution 
of  matter.  The  two  surface  integrals  may  be  interpreted  as  due  to  surface  distribu- 
tions. For  suppose  that  along  some  surface  there  is  a  surface  density  9  of  matter. 
Then  the  firat  surface  integral  represents  the  potential  of  the  matter  in  the  surface. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  surface  distribution  of  matter  with  c  units  of  matter  per  unit 
surface  is  a  physical  impossibility,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  convenient  mathemati- 
cal fiction  when  dealing  with  thin  sheets  of  matter  or  with  the  charge  of  electricity 
upon  a  conducting  surface.  The  surface  distribution  may  be  regarded  as  a  limit- 
ing case  of  volume  distribution  where  p  becomes  infinite  and  the  volume  through- 
oat  which  it  is  spread  becomes  infinitely  thin.  In  fact  if  dn  be  the  thickness  of 
tlie  sheet  of  matter  pdndS  =  vdS.  The  second  surface  integral  may  likewise  be 
regarded  as  a  limit.  For  suppose  that  there  are  two  surfaces  infinitely  near  to- 
gether upon  one  of  which  there  is  a  surface  density  —  v,  and  upon  the  other  a  surface 
density  v.  The  potential  due  to  the  two  equal  superimposed  elements  dS  is  the 

Tj  fj  Vj     Tj/  dn  r  dn  r 

Hence  if  wdn  =  r,  the  potential  takes  the  form  rdr-^/dndS.  Just  this  sort  of  di»- 
tribution  of  magnetism  arises  in  the  case  of  a  magnetic  shell,  that  is,  a  surface 
covered  on  one  side  with  positive  poles  and  on  the  other  with  negative  poles.  The 
three  integrals  in  (26)  are  known  respectively  as  volume  potential,  surface  poten- 
tial, and  double  surface  potential. 


The  potentials  iiiay  be  used  to  obtain  particular  integrals  of 
some  differential  equations.   In  the  first  place  the  equation 


^-^a7"^^?=-^(^'2/,-)     has     6=—/    — 


as  its  solution,  when  the  integral  is  extended  over  the  region  through- 
out which  /  is  defined.  To  this  particular  solution  for  U  may  be  added 
any  solution  of  Laplace's  equation,  but  the  particular  solution  is  fre- 
quently precisely  that  particular  solution  which  is  desired.  If  the 
functions  U  and  f  were  vector  functions  so  that  V  =  iU^-{-  jU^+l^U^y 
and  f  ==  i/i  +  i/i  +  k/3,  the  results  would  be 

ox*         €lf         OZ^  \    7  ./7     /  ^'JT  J       r 

where  the  integration  denot-es  vector  summation,  as  may  be  seen  by 
adding  the  results  for  V.vr^  =./;,  V.Vl\  =/^,  V.Vf/,  =/,  after  multi- 
plication by  i,  j,  k.  If  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  vectorial  nature  of 
U  and  f,  the  potential  U  may  be  called  a  vector  potential. 
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In  evaluating  the  potential  and  the  forces  at  ((,  if,  {)  due  to  an  ele- 
ment dm  at  (x,  y,  z),  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  action  depends  solely 
on  the  distance  r.  Now  suppose  that  the  distribution  p(Xf  y,  Zy  t)  is  a 
function  of  the  time  and  that  the  action  of  the  element  pdv  at  (Xy  y,  z) 
does  not  make  its  effect  felt  instantly  at  ((y  rf,  C)  hut  is  propagated 
toward  ((,  rf,  I)  from  (Xy  y,  z)  at  a  velocity  1/a  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  time 
(t  +  ar).  The  potential  and  the  forces  at  (f,  17,  {)  as  calculated  by  (18) 
will  then  be  those  there  transpiring  at  the  time  t  +  ar  instead  of  at  the 
time  t  To  obtain  the  effect  at  the  time  t  it  would  therefore  be  necessary 
to  calculate  the  potential  from  the  distribution  p  (Xy  j/y  Zyt^  ar)  at  the 
time  t  —  ar.  The  potential 


^'^'    '    ^"J     V(f-x)»+(,-y)«+«-.)« 


(26) 


where  for  brevity  the  variables  Xy  y,  z  have  been  dropped  in  the  second 
form,  is  called  a  retarded  potential  as  the  time  has  been  set  back  from 
^  to  ^  —  ar.  The  retarded  potential  satisfies  the  equation 

d^U      2^U      2^U  ^U 

a^+ V  +  ar  ~      "^^ 4'rp(f,,{,0   or   0  (27) 

according  as  ((,  rf,  (,)  ^^  within  or  outside  the  distribution  p.  There  is 
really  no  need  of  the  alternative  statements  because  if  ((,  17,  {)  is  out- 
side, p  vanishes.   Hence  a  solution  of  the  equation 

^    ^    w      a  d^u 

dx^  "•■  ay*  "^  a«*  ■"  ^  de  "'•' ^^'  ^'  *'  ^^ 

is  u^^  rfj£iiil2±z^dv. 

47r  J  r 

The  proof  of  the  equation  (27)  is  relatively  simple.  For  in  vector  notation, 

v.vu=v.vf  eMdv  +  v.vf  P(t-«|^)-P(Qd, 

The  first  reduction  is  made  by  Poisson^s  Equation.  The  second  expression  may 
be  evaluated  by  differentiation  under  the  sign.  For  it  should  be  remarked  that 
p(t  —  ar)  —  p{t)  vanishes  when  r  =  0,  and  hence  the  order  of  the  infinite  in  the 
integrand  before  and  after  differentiation  is  less  by  unity  than  it  was  in  the  cor- 
responding steps  of  §  201.  Then 


V 
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+  (-  a)p'V^r.V^l  +  (-  a)p'V^r.V^l  +  |>(t  -  at)  -  p(i)]  V*.V*i|d«. 

r  T  T ) 

But         V^  =  —  V,    and    Vr  =  x/r  and  Vr- 1  =  —  r/r«    and    V.Vr-i  =  0. 
Hence  V^r.V^r  =  1,        V^r-V^r-^  =— r-*,        V^V^r  =  2r-i 

and      V.V  r  ^<'-°^)-^<'>rf,  =  f  ^^dv  =f^-  ^B^tl^dv  =  a»^. 
J  r  J      r  J    r         d(^  dt^ 

It  was  seen  (p.  345)  that  if  F  is  a  vector  function  with  no  cui'l,  that 
is,  if  VxF  =  0,  then  F-rfr  is  an  exact  differential  d<l> ;  and  F  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  gradient  of  ^,  that  is,  as  F  =  V^.  This  problem  may  also 
be  solved  by  potentials.    For  suppose 

—  1  r  v»F 

F  =  V<^,     then     V.F  =  V.V<^,         4^  =  - —  /    dv.       (28) 

It  appears  therefore  that  ^  may  be  expressed  as  a  potential.  This  solu- 
tion for  ^  is  less  genei*al  than  the  former  because  it  depends  on  the 
fact  that  the  potential  integral  of  V»F  shall  converge.  Moreover  as 
the  value  of  ^  thus  found  is  only  a  particular  solution  of  V»F  =  V»V^, 
it  should  be  proved  that  for  this  ^  the  relation  F  =  V^  is  actually  sat- 
isfied. The  proof  will  be  given  below.  A  similar  method  may  now  be 
employed  to  show  that  if  F  is  a  vector  function  with  no  divergence, 
that  is,  if  V»F  =  0,  then  F  may  be  written  as  the  curl  of  a  vector 
function  G,  that  is,  as  F  =  V^G.   For  suppose 

F  =  VxG,     then     VxF  =  VxVxQ  =  VV-G  -  V-VG. 

As  G  is  to  be  determined,  let  it  be  supposed  that  V»G  =  0. 

1  r  VxF 

F  =  VxG     gives     G  =  —   I   ^^-^dv.  (29) 

Here  again  the  solution  is  valid  only  when  the  vector  potential  integral 
of  VxF  converges,  and  it  is  further  necessary  to  show  that  F  =  VxG. 
The  conditions  of  convergence  are,  however,  satisfied  for  the  functions 
that  usually  arise  in  physics. 

To  amplify  the  treatment  of  (28)  and  (20),  let  it  be  shown  that 

V0  = V  I  do  =  F,        VxG  =  —  Vx  I   dv  =  F. 

4ir    J      r  ijT      J      r 

By  use  of  (22)  it  is  possible  to  pass  the  differentiations  under  the  sign  of  integn^ 
tion  and  apply  them  to  the  functions  V*F  and  VxF,  instead  of  to  1/r  as  would  be 
required  by  Leibniz^s  Rule  (§  119).  Then 

W.F  .    .     1     r  V.F 


Then 


1     rVV-F.    .     1     /•v.] 

V0  = I  d«  +  —  I  — 

^  4irJ       r  4irJ     r 


dS 


\ 
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The  surface  integral  extends  over  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity  of  V*F,  over  a  large 
(infinite)  surface,  and  over  an  infinitesimal  sphere  surrounding  r  =  0.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  V*F  is  such  that  the  surface  integral  is  infinitesimal.  Now  as  VxF  =  0, 
VxVxF  =  0  and  VV»F  =  V.VF.  Hence  if  F  and  its  derivatives  are  continuous,  a 
reference  to  (24)  shows  that 


1     rV^VF.       _ 
V0  = I  dv  =  F. 

4ir  •/       r 


In  like  manner 


_   _        1     /-VxVxF  .         1     /•VxF    ,«      —1   fV.VF  ,       _ 

VxG  =  —  I  dv /   xdS  = I  dv  =  F. 

4ir  •/        r  4wJ      r  4ir  J       r 

Questions  of  continuity  and  the  significance  of  the  vanishing  of  the  neglected  sur- 
face integrals  will  not  be  further  examined.  The  elementary  facts  concerning 
potentials  are  necessary  knowledge  for  students  of  physics  (especially  electro- 
magnetism)  ;  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  whether  from  its  physical  or 
mathematical  side,  may  well  be  left  to  special  treatises. 


EXERCI8B8 

« 

1.  Discuss  the  potential  U  and  its  derivative  VU  for  the  case  of  a  uniform 
sphere,  both  at  external  and  internal  points,  and  upon  the  surface. 

2.  Discuss  the  second  derivatives  of  the  potential,  that  is,  the  derivatives  of  the 
forces,  at  a  surface  of  discontinuity  of  density. 

3.  If  a  distribution  of  matter  is  external  to  a  sphere,  the  average  value  of  the 
potential  on  the  spherical  surface  is  the  value  at  the  center ;  if  it  is  internal,  the 
average  value  is  the  value  obtained  by  concentrating  all  the  mass  at  the  center. 

4.  What  density  of  distribution  is  indicated  by  the  potential  er*^?  What  den- 
sity of  distribution  gives  a  potential  proportional  to  itself  ? 

5*.  In  a  space  free  of  matter  the  determination  of  a  potential  which  shall  take 
assigned  values  on  the  boundary  is  equivalent  to  the  problem  of  minimizing 

i///[(f)'^(f)'^(f)']"^-5/™— 

6.  For  Laplace^s  equation  in  the  plane  and  for  the  logarithmic  potential  —  log  r, 
develop  the  theory  of  potential  integrals  analogously  to  the  work  of  §  201  for 
Laplace^s  equation  in  space  and  for  the  fundamental  solution  1/r. 
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OF,  a«,  4,  46,  ie2 

Abers  theorem  on  uniformity,  488 

Absolute  convergence,  of  integrals,  867, 
860 ;  of  series,  422,  441 

Absolute  value,  of  complex  numbers, 
164 ;  of  reals,  86 ;  sum  of,  86 

Acceleration,  in  a  line,  18;  in  general, 
174;  problems  on,  186 

Addition,  of  complex  numbers,  164;  of 
operators,  161 ;  of  vectors,  164,  163 

Adjoint  equation,  240 

Algebra,  fundamental  theorem  of,  160, 
806,  482 ;  laws  of,  163 

Alternating  series,  80,  420,  462 

am  =  sin-*  sn,  607 

Ampere's  Law,  360 

Amplitude,  function,  607;  of  complex 
numbers,  164;  of  harmonic  motion, 
188 

Analytic  continuation,  444,  643 

Analytic  function,  804,  436.  See  Func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable 

Angle,  M  a  line  integral,  297,  808;  at 
critical  points,  491;  between  curves, 
9 ;  in  space,  81 ;  of  a  complex  number, 
164 ;  solid,  347 

Angular  velocity,  178,  340 

Approximate  formulas,  60,  77,  101,  383 

Approximations,  69, 196;  successive,  198. 
See  Computation 

Arc,  differential  of,  78, 80, 131 ;  of  ellipse, 
77, 614 ;  of  hyperbola,  616.  6'ee  Length 

Area,  8, 10, 26, 67,  77;  as  a  line  integral, 
288;  by  double  integration,  824,  829; 
directed,  167;  element  of,  80, 181, 176, 
840,  342 ;  general  idea,  811;  of  a  sur- 
face, 339 

Areal  velocity,  176 

Argument  of  a  complex  number,  164 

AsfiK)ciative  law,  of  addition,  163, 163 ;  of 
multiplication,  160,  163 

Asymptotic  expansion,  390,  397,  466 

Asymptotic  expression  for  nl,  383 

Asymptotic  lines  and  directions,  144 

Asymptotic  series,  390 

Attraction,  31,  68,  308,  332,  348,  647; 
Law  of  Nature,  81,  807;  motion  under, 
190,  264.  See  Central  Force  and  Po- 
tential 


Average  value,  333 ;  of  functions,  888 ; 

of  a  harmonic  function,  631;  over  a 

surface,  340 
Axes,  right-  or  left-handed,  84,  167 
Axiom  of  continuity,  34 

B.  See  Bernoulli  numbers.  Beta  function 

Bernoulli's  equation,  206,  210 

Bernoulli's  numbers,  448,  466 

Bernoulli's  polynomials,  461 

Bessel's  equation,  248 

Bessel's  functions,  248,  893 

Beta  function,  878 

Binomial  theorem,  finite  remainder  in, 
60;  infinite  series,  423, 426 

Binormal,  83 

Boundary  of  a  region,  87,  808,  811 

Boundary  values,  304,  641 

Brachistochrone,  404 

Branch  of  a  function,  of  one  variable, 
40;  of  two  variables,  90;  of  a  com- 
plex variable,  492 

Branch  point,  492 

Cn.   See  Cylinder  functions 

Calculation.  See  Computation,  Evalua- 
tion, etc. 

Calculus  of  variations,  400-418 

Cartesian  expression  of  vectors,  167 

Catenary,  78,  190;  i-evolved,  404,  408 

Cauchy's  Formula,  30,  49,  61 

Cauchy's  Integral,  304,  477 

Cauchy's  Integral  test,  421,  427 

Caustic,  142 

Center,  instantaneous,  74,  178;  of  in- 
version, 638 

Center  of  gravity  or  mass,  motion  of  the, 
176 ;  of  areas  or  laminas,  317, 824 ;  of 
points  or  masses,  168 ;  of  volumes,  328 

Central  force,  176,  264 

Centrode,  fixed  or  moving,  74 

Chain,  equilibrium  of,  186,  190,  409; 
motion  of,  416 

Change  of  variable,  in  derivatives,  12, 
14,  67,  98,  103,  106;  in  differential 
equations,  204,  236,  246 ;  in  integrals, 
16,  21,  64,  66,  828,  380 

Characteristic  curves,  140,  267 

Characteristic  strip,  279 
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Charge,  electric,  639 

Charpit'8  method,  274 

Circle,  of  curvature,  72 ;  of  convergence, 
433,  437;  of  inversion,  538 

Circuit,  89 ;  equivalent,  irreducible,  re- 
ducible, 91 

Circuit  integrals,  294 

Circulation,  346 

Clairau^s  equation,  230 ;  extended,  273 

Closed  curve,  308;  area  of,  289,  311; 
integral  about  a,  296,  344,  300,  477, 
636 ;  Stokes's  formula,  346 

Closed  surface,  exterior  normal  is  posi- 
tive, 167,  341;  Gauss's  formula,  342; 
Green's  formula,  349, 631 ;  integral  over 
a,  341, 636 ;  vector  area  vanishes,  167 

en,  471,  606,  618 

Commutative  law,  149,  166 

Comparison  test,  for  integrals,  367 ;  for 
series,  420 

Complanarity,  condition  of,  169 

Complementary  function,  218,  243 

Complete  elliptic  integral,  607,  614,  77 

Complete  equation,  2^9 

Complete  solution,  270 

Complex  function,  167,  292 

Complex  numbers,  163 

Complex  plane,  167,  302,  360,  433 

Complex  variable.   See  Functions  of  a 

Components,  163, 167, 174,  301, 342,  607 

Computation,  69 ;  of  a  definite  integral, 
77;  of  Bernoulli's  numbers,  447;  of 
elliptic  functions  and  integrals,  476, 
607,  614,  622;  of  logarithms,  69;  of 
the  solution  of  a  differential  equation, 
196.  See  Approximations,  Errors,  etc 

Concave,  up  or  down,  12, 143 

Condensation  point,  88,  40 

Condition,  for  an  exact  differential,  106 ; 
of  complanarity,  169 ;  of  integrability, 
266 ;  of  parallelism,  166 ;  of  perpendic- 
ularity, 81,  166.  See  Initial 

Conformal  representation,  490 

Conformal  transformation,  132, 477,  638 

Congruence  of  curves,  141 

Conjugate  functions,  636 

Conjugate  imaginaries,  166,  643 

Connected,  simply  or  multiply,  89 

Consecutive  points,  72 

Conservation  of  energy,  301 

Conservative  force  or  system,  224, 307 

Constant,  Euler's,  386 

Constant  function,  482 

Constants,  of  integration,  15, 183;  phys- 
ical, 183 ;  variation  of,  243 

Constrained  maxima  and  minima,  120, 
404 

Contact,  of  curves,  71 ;  order  of,  72 ;  of 
conies  with  cubic,  521 ;  of  plane  and 
curve,  82 

Continuation,  444,  478,  642 


Continuity,  axiom  of,  34;  equation  of, 
360;  generalized,  44 ;  of  functions,  41, 
88,  476 ;  of  integrals,  62,  281,  368 ;  of 
series,  430 ;  uniform,  42,  92,  476 

Contour  line  or  surface,  87 

Convergence,  absolute,  367,  422,  429; 
asymptotic,  456 ;  circle  of,  433,  437 ; 
of  infinite  integrals,  362 ;  of  products, 
429 ;  of  series,  419 ;  of  suites  of  num- 
bers, 39 ;  of  suites  of  functions,  430 ; 
nonuniform,  431 ;  radius  of,  433 ;  uni- 
form, 368,  431 

Coordinates,  curvilinear,  131 ;  cylindri- 
cal, 79 ;  polar,  14 ;  spherical,  79 

cos,  cos-i,  155,  161,  393,  456 

cosh,  C08h-»,  5,  6,  16,  22 

Cosine  amplitude,  607.   See  en 

Cosines,  direction,  81, 169 ;  series  of,  460 

cot,  coth,  447,  450,  454 

Critical  points,  477,  491 ;  order  of,  491 

esc,  560,  657 

Cubic  curves,  519 

Curi,  Vx,  345,  349,  418,  653 

Curvature  of  a  curve,  82 ;  as  a  vector, 
171;  circle  and  radius  of,  73,  198; 
problems  on,  181 

Curvature  of  asurface,  144 ;  lines  of,  146 ; 
mean  and  total,  148 ;  principal  radii, 
144 

Curve,  308 ;  area  of,  311 ;  intrinsic  equa- 
tion of,  240 ;  of  limited  variation,  309 ; 
quadrature  of,  313 ;  rectifiable,  311. 
See  Curvature,  Length,  Torsion,  etc., 
and  various  special  curves 

Curvilinear  coordinates,  131 

Curvilinear  integral.    See  Line 

Cuspidal  edge,  142 

Cuts,  90,  302,  362,  497 

Cycloid,  76,  404 

Cylinder  functions,  247.  See  Bessel 

Cylindrical  coordinates,  79,  328 

D,  symbolic  use,  162,  214,  279 

Darboux's  Theorem,  51 

Definite  integrals,  24,  62;  change  of 
variable,  64,  66 ;  computation  of,  77 ; 
Duhamel's  Theorem,  63 ;  for  a  series, 
451 ;  infinite,  362 ;  Osgood's  Theorem, 
64,  66 ;  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  26,  29, 
52,  359.  See  Double,  etc..  Functions, 
Infinite,  Cauchy's,  etc. 

Degree  of  differential  equations,  228 

Del,  V,  172,  260,  343,  346,  349 

Delta  amplitude,  607.   See  dn 

De  Moivre's  Theorem,  166 

Dense  set,  39,  44,  60 

Density,  linear,  28;  surface,  316;  vol- 
ume, 110,  326 

Dependence,  functional,  129;  linear,  246 

Derivative,  directional,  97,  172;  geo- 
metric properties  of,  7;  infinite,  46; 
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logarithmic,  6 ;  normal,  97,  137,  172 ; 
of  higher  order,  11,  67,  102,  197;  of 
integrals,  27, 62, 283, 370 ;  of  products, 
11, 14, 48 ;  of  series  term  by  term,  430 ; 
of  vectors,  170 ;  ordinary,  1,  46,  168 ; 
partial,  93, 99 ;  right  or  left,  46;  The- 
orem of  the  Mean,  8,  10,  46,  94.  See 
Change  of  variable.  Functions,  etc. 

Derived  units,  109 

Determinants,  functional,  129;  Wron- 
skian,  241 

Developable  surface,  141,  143,  148,  279 

Differences,  49,  462 

Differentiable  function,  46 

Differential,  17, 64 ;  exact,  106,  264,  300 ; 
of  arc,  70,  80,  131 ;  of  area,  80,  131 ; 
of  heat,  107,  294 ;  of  higher  order,  67, 
104;  of  surface,  340;  of  volume,  81, 
330;  of  work,  107,  292;  partial,  96, 
104;  total,  96,  98,  106,  208,  296;  vec- 
tor, 171,  293,  342 

Differential  equations,  180,  267 ;  degree 
of,  228;  order  of,  180;  solution  or 
integration  of,  180 ;  complete  solution, 
270;  general  solution,  201,  230,  269; 
infinite  solution,  230 ;  particular  solu- 
tion, 230;  singular  solution,  231,  271. 
See  Ordinary,  Partial,  etc. 

Differential  equations,  of  electric  cir- 
cuits, 222, 226 ;  of  mechanics,  186, 263 ; 
Hamilton's,  112 ;  Lagrange's,  112, 224, 
413 ;  of  media,  417 ;  of  physics,  624 ; 
of  strings,  186 

Differential  geometry,  78,  131,  143,  412 

Differentiation,  1;  logarithmic,  6;  of 
implicit  functions,  117;  of  integrals, 
27,283;  partial,  93;  total,  96;  under 
the  sign,  281 ;  vector,  170 

Dimensions,  higher,  336;  physical,  109 

Direction  cosines,  81, 169 ;  of  a  line,  81 ; 
of  a  normal,  83 ;  of  a  tangent,  81 

Directional  derivative,  97,  172 

Discontinuity,  amount  of,  41, 462 ;  finite 
or  infinite,  479 

Dissipative  function,  226,  307 

Distance,  shortest,  404,  414 

Distributive  law,  161,  166 

Divergence,  formula  of,  342 ;  of  an  inte- 
gral, 362 ;  of  a  series,  419 ;  of  a  vector, 
343,663 

Double  integrals,  80,  131,  313,  316,  372 

Double  integration,  32,  286,  319 

Double  limits,  89,  430 

Double  points,  119 

Double  sums,  316 

Double  surface  potential,  661 

Doubly  periodic  functions,  417,  486, 
604,  617;  order  of,  487.  See  p,  sn, 
en,  dn 

Duhamel's  Theorem,  28,  63 

Dupin's  indicatrix,  146 


6  =  2.718...,  6,437 

J&,  complete  elliptic  integral,  77,  614 

i?-function,  62,  363,  479 

E  (0,  k),  second  elliptic  integral,  614 

e«,€«,  4,  160,  447,  484,  497 

Edge,  cuspidal,  142 

Elastic  medium,  418 

Electric  currente,  222,  226,  633 

Electric  images,  639 

Electromagnetic  theory,  360,  417 

Element,  lineal,  191,  231 ;  of  arc,  70, 
80  ;  of  area,  80,  131,  344  ;  of  surface, 
340 ;  of  volume,  80, 330 ;  planar,  264, 
267 

Elementary  functions,  162  ;  character- 
ized, 482,  497  ;  developed,  460 

Elimination,  of  constants,  183,  267 ;  of 
functions,  269 

Ellipse,  arc  of,  77,  614 

Elliptic  functions,  471, 604,  607,  611,  617 

Elliptic  integrals,  603,  607,  611,  612,  617 

Energy,  conservation  of,  301 ;  dimen- 
sions of,  110;  kinetic,  13,  101,  112, 
178,  224,  413  ;  of  a  gas,  106,  294,  392  ; 
of  a  lamina,  318 ;  potential,  107,  224, 
301,  413,  647  ;  principle  of,  264  ;  work 
and,  293,  301 

Entropy,  106,  294 

Envelopes,  of  curves,  136,  141,  231 ;  of 
lineal  elements,  192;  of  planar  ele- 
ments, 264,  267  ;  of  planes,  140,  142 ; 
of  surfaces,  139,  140,  271 

Equation,  adjoint,  240;  algebraic,  169, 
306,482;  Bernoulli's,  206, 210 ;  Clair- 
aut's,  230,  273 ;  complete,  240 ;  intrin- 
sic, 240 ;  Laplace's,  624 ;  of  continuity, 
360;  Poiason's,  648;  reduced,  240; 
Riccati's,  260 ;  wave,  276 

Equations,  Hamilton's,  112 ;  Lagrange's, 
112,  226,  413.  See  Differential  equa- 
tions. Ordinary,  Partial,  etc. 

Equicrescent  variable,  48 

Equilibrium  of  strings,  186,  190,  409 

Equipotential  line  or  surface,  87,  633 

Equivalent  circuits,  91 

Error,  average,  390 ;  functions,  ^,  388 ; 
mean  square,  390,  466;  in  target 
practice,  390;  probable,  389;  proba- 
bility of  an,  386 

Errors,  of  observation,  386 ;  small,  101 

Essential  singularity,  479,  481 

Euler's  Constant,  386,  467 

Euler's  Formula,  108,  169 

Euler's  numbers,  460 

Euler's  transformation,  449 

Evaluation  of  integrals,  284,  286,  360, 
371.   See  Computation,  etc. 

Even  function,  30 

Evolute,  142,  234 

Exact  differential,  106,  264,  300 

Exact  differential  equation,  207, 237, 264 
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Ezpaniion,  twymptotic,  800,  S9T,  UO; 
b7  Taylor's  or  Maclaurin's  Formula, 
67,  806 ;  bj  Taylor'a  or  Haclaurin's 
Series,  436,  477 ;  In  ascending  powers, 
4SS,  479 ;  In  descending  powers,  SOO, 
897,  460,  481;  In  sxponentiala,  465, 
487 ;  in  Legendre's  polrnomlals,  466 ; 
in  trigonometric  functions,  468,  465 ; 
of  solutions  of  difFerential  equations, 
198,  260,  696.  Set  special  functions 
and  8«ries 
Exponential  development,  466,  467 
EiponenUal  function.  See  o',  ^ 


Factor,  IntegraUng,  207,  240,  264 

Factorial,  379 

Family,  of  curves,  186,  192,  228 ;  of  sur- 
faces, 189,  140.   See  Envelope 

FaradaV's  Law,  360 

Finite  dlsconUnuity,  41,  462,  479 

Flow,  of  electricity,  668 ;  steady,  663 

Fluid  differentiation,  101 

Fluid  motion,  circulation,  346 ;  curl,S46 ; 
diveif[ence,S48 ;  dfnamlcal  equations, 
361 ;  equation  of  continuity,  850;  ir- 
rotational,  633 ;  velocity  potential, 
638;  waves,  629 

Fluid  pressure,  28 

Flux,  of  force,  808,  848 ;  of  fluid,  343 

Focal  point  and  surface,  14] 

For^,  18,  263;  as  a  vector,  178,  301; 
centra],  176;  generalized,  224;  prob- 
lems on,  136,  261.   See  Attraction 

Form,  Indetenninate,  61,  89;  perma- 
nence of,  a,  478;  quadratic,  116, 
145 

Fourier's  Integral,  377,  406,  628 

Fourier's  series,  458,  465,  625 

Fractions,  partial,  30,  60.   See  Rational 

Free  maxima  and  minima,  120 

Frenet's  formulas,  84 

Frontier,  34.   See  Boundary 

Function,  average  value  of,  333 ;  ana- 
lytic, 804;  complementary,  218,  248; 
complex,  157,  208;  conjugate,  636; 
disslpative,  226, 807 ;  doubly  periodic, 
4B6 ;  £-function,  62 ;  even,  80 ;  Green, 
635;  harmonic,  530;  Integral,  433; 
odd,  30;  of  a  complex  variable,  167; 
periodic,  458, 465;  potential,  801.  See 
also  most  of  tbese  entries  ttiemselves, 
and  others  under  FuncUons 

Functional  dependence,  129 

Functional  determinant,  120 

Functional  equation,  45,  247,  252,  887 

Functional  independence,  120 

Functional  relation,  120 

Functions,  series  of,  430 ;  table  of  ele- 
mentary, 162.   For  special  functions 


see  under  tlieir  names  or  symbola;  for 
special  types  see  below 

Functions  deQned  by  functional  equa- 
tions, cylinder  or  Beesel's,  247  ;  ex- 
ponential, 46,  387 ;  L^endre's,  262 

Functions  defined  by  Int^rals,  contain- 
ing a  parameter,  281,  368,  376 ;  tbelr 
continuity,  281,  360;  dlOerentlatlon, 
283,  870;  Integration,  265,  370,  373; 
eviiuatlon,  284,  286,  871 ;  Cauchy's 
intt^ral,  304 ;  Fourier's  integral,  377, 
466;  Foiason's  integral,  641,  646;  po- 
tential integrals,  649;  with  variable 
limit,  27,  53,  20H,  266,  296,  298;  by 
inversion,  496,  503,  617;  conjugate 
function,  530.  642 ;  special  lunctiona, 
Besfct^i'H,  304.  HiiS :  Beta  and  Gamma, 
878;error,^.38H;£(*,t),614;J'(#,t), 
607;  logarillim,302,806,407;plfunc- 
tion,  617;  sin-',  307,408;  sn-',  436, 
603;  tnn-i,  307,  408 

Functions  denned  by  mapping,  643 

Functions  defined  by  properaea,  con- 
stant, 482 ;  doubly  periodic,  486 ;  ra- 
tion^ fraction,  483;  periodic  or 
exponential,  484 

Functions  defined  by  series,  p-function, 
487 ;  Tbeta  f uncUons,  467 

Functions  of  a  complex  variable,  168, 
163;  analyUc,  804,  436;  ai^e  of, 
159;  brancb  point,  402;  center  of 
gravity  of  poles  and  roots,  482 ; 
Cauchy's  Integral,  304,  477;  con- 
formal  representation,  400 ;  continu- 
ation of,  444,  478,  542;  continuity, 
158, 476 ;  critical  points,  477, 491 ;  de- 
fines conformal  transformation,  476; 
derivative  of.  158,476;  derivaUveaof 
all  orders,  S05;  determines  harmonic 
functions,  536 ;  determines  orthogonal 
trajectories,  104;  doubly  periodic,  486; 
elementary,  162 ;  essential  singularity, 
479,  481;  expansible  In  seTres,  436; 
expansion  at  Infinity,  481 ;  finite  dis- 
continuity, 479  ;  Int^ral,  433 ;  Int^tal 
of,  800,  800 ;  if  constant,  483 ;  if  ra- 
tional, 483 ;  Inverse  function,  477 ;  In- 
version of,  543;  logarithmic  derivative, 
482;  multiple  valued,  402;  numberof 
roots  and  poles,  462;  periodic,  486; 
poles  of,  480 ;  principal  part,  463 ;  resi- 
dues, 480;  residues  of  logarithmic  de- 
rivative, 482;  Riemann's  surfaces, 
493;  roots  of,  158,  482;  singularities 
of,  476,  479;  Taylor's  Formula,  806; 
uniformly  continuous,  476;  vanishes, 
168.  See  various  special  functions 
and  topics 

Functions  of  one  real  variable,  40; 
average  value  of,  833;  branch  of,  40; 
Cauchy's  theorem,  SO,  49 ;  contlnuoua, 
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41;  continuous  over  dense  sets,  44; 
Darboux^s  Theorem,  61 ;  derivative  of, 
45 ;  differentiabie,  45 ;  differential,  64, 
67;  discontinuity,  41,  462;  expansion 
by  Fourier^s  series,  462 ;  expansion  by 
Legendre^s  polynomials,  466 ;  expan- 
sion by  Taylor's  Formula,  49,  55; 
expansion  by  Taylor's  Series,  435 ;  ex- 
pression as  Fourier's  Integral,  877, 
466;  increasing,  7,  45,  310,  462;  in- 
finite, 41 ;  infinite  derivative,  46 ;  inte- 
grable,  52,  54, 310 ;  integral  of,  15, 24, 
52 ;  inverse  of,  45 ;  limited,  40 ;  limit 
of,  41, 44 ;  lower  sum,  51 ;  maxima  and 
minima,  7,  9,  10,  12,  40,  43,  46,  76; 
multiple  valued,  40;  not  decreasing, 
54,  310;  of  limited  variation,  54,  300, 
462 ;  oscillation,  40,  50 ;  Rolle's  Theo- 
rem, 8,  46;  right-hand  or  left-hand 
derivative  or  limit,  41,  46,  49,  462; 
single  valued,  40;  theorems  of  the 
mean,  8,  25,  29,  46,  51,  52,  359;  uni- 
formly continuous,  42 ;  unlimited,  40 ; 
upper  sum,  51 ;  variation  of,  309,  401, 
410.  See  various  special  topics  and 
functions 

Functions  of  several  real  variables,  87; 
average  value  of,  334,  340;  branch 
of,  90;  continuity,  88;  contour  lines 
and  surfaces,  87;  differentiation,  93, 
117;  directional  derivative,  97;  double 
limits,  89,  430 ;  expansion  by  Taylor^s 
Formula,  113;  gradient,  172;  harmonic, 
530;  homogeneous,  107 ;  implicit,  177 ; 
integral  of,  315,  326,  335,  340;  inte- 
gration, 319, 327 ;  inverse,  124 ;  maxima 
and  minima,  114, 118, 120,  125;  mini- 
max,  115;  multiple-valued,  90 ;  normal 
derivative,  97 ;  over  various  regions, 
91;  potential,  547;  single-valued,  87; 
solution  of,  117;  space  derivative,  172 ; 
total  differential,  96;  transformation 
by,  131;  Theorem  of  the  Mean,  94; 
uniformly  continuous,  91;  variation 
of,  90 

Fundamental  solution,  534 

Fundamental  theorem  of  algebra,  159, 
306 

Fundamental  units,  100 

Gamma  function,  378;  as  a  product, 
458 ;  asymptotic  expression,  383,  456 ; 
beta  functions,  379 ;  integrals  in  terms 
of,  380;  logarithm  of,  383;  Stirling's 
Formula,  386 

Gas,  air,  189 ;  molecules  of  a,  392 

Gauss's  Formula,  342 

Gauss's  Integral,  348 

gd,  gd-i,  6,  16,  450 

General  solution,  201,  230,  269 

Geodesies,  412 


Geometric  addition,  163 

Geometric  language,  33,  336 

Geometric  series,  421 

Geometry.  See  Curve,  Differential,  and 

all  special  topics 
Gradient,  Vi  172,  301.   See  Del 
Gravitation.  See  Attraction 
Gravity.  See  Center 
Green  Function,  636,  642 
Green's  Formula,  349,  631 
Green's  Lemma,  342,  344 
Gudermannian  function,  6,  16,  460 
Gyration,  radius  of,  334 

Half  periods  of  theta  functions,  468 

Hamilton's  equations,  112 

Hamilton's  principle,  412 

Harmonic  functions,  530;  average  value, 
631;  conjugate  functions,  636;  exten- 
sion of,  542;  fundamental  solutions, 
634;  Green  Function,  635;  identity 
of,  634 ;  inversion  of,  639 ;  maximum 
and  minimum,  631,  654;  Poisson's  In- 
tegral, 641,  646;  potential,  648;  sin- 
gularities, 634 

Helicoid,  418 

Helix,  177,  404 

Helmholtz,  361 

Higher  dimensions,  336 

Higher  order,  differentials,  67,  104 ;  in- 
finitesimals, 64,  366 ;  infinites,  66 

Homogeneity,  physical,  109;  order  of, 
107 

Homogeneous  differential  equations, 
204,  210,  230,  236,  269,  262,  278 

Homogeneous  functions,  107;  Euler's 
Formula,  108,  162 

Hooke's  law,  187 

Hydrodynamics.   See  Fluid 

Hyperbolic  functions,  6.  See  cosh,  sinh, 
etc. 

Hypergeometric  series,  398 

Imaginary,  153,  216 ;  conjugate,  166 

Imaginary  powers,  161 

Implicit  functions,  117-135.  See  Max- 
ima and  Minima,  Minimax,  etc. 

Indefinite  integral,  16, 53.  ^See  Functions 

Independence,  functional,  129;  linear, 
245 ;  of  path,  298 

Indeterminate  forms,  61 ;  L' Hospital's 
Rule,  61 ;  in  two  variables,  298 

Indicatrix,  Dupin's,  146 

Indices,  law  of,  160 

Induction,  308,  348 

Inequalities,  36 

Inertia.  See  Moment 

Infinite,  66 ;  become,  36 

Infinite  derivative,  46 

Infinite  integral,  352.  See  Functions 

Infinite  product,  429 
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Infinite  series,  30,  419 

Infinite  solution,  230 

Infinitesimal,  63 ;  order  of,  63 ;  liigher 
order,  64 ;  order  higher,  856 

Infinitesimal  analysis,  68 

Infinity,  point  at,  481 

Inflection  point,  12,  75 ;  of  cubic,  521 

Instantaneous  center,  74,  178 

Integrability,  condition  of,  255 ;  of  func- 
tions, 52,  368 

Integral,  Cauchy^s,  304;  containing  a 
parameter,  281,  305 ;  definite,  24,  51 ; 
double,  315 ;  elliptic,  503  ;  Fourier's, 
377;  Gauss's,  348;  higher,  335;  in- 
definite, 15,  53 ;  Infinite,  352 ;  inver- 
sion of,  406;  line,  288,  311,  400; 
Poisson's,  541 ;  potential,  546 ;  sur- 
face, 840 ;  triple,  326.  See  Definite, 
Functions,  etc. 

Integral  functions,  433 

Integral  test,  421 

Integrating  factor,  207,  240,  254 

Integration,  16 ;  along  a  curve,  201,  400 
by  parts,  19, 307 ;  by  substitution,  21 
constants  of,  15, 183 ;  double,  32,  320 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable 
307 ;  of  radicals  of  a  biquadratic,  513 
of  radicals  of  a  quadratic,  22 ;  of  ra- 
tional fractions,  20;  over  a  surface, 
340 ;  term  by  term,  430 ;  under  the 
sign,  285,  370.   See  Differential  equa- 
tions, Ordinary,  Partial,  etc. 

Intrinsic  equation,  240 

Inverse  function,  45, 477 ;  derivative  of, 
2,14 

Inverse  operator,  150, 214 

Inversion,  537 ;  of  integrals,  496 

Involute,  234 

Irrational  numbers,  2,  36 

Irreducible  circuits,  91,  302,  500 

Isoperimetric  problem,  406 

Iterated  integration,  327 

Jacobian,  129,  330,  336,  476 
Jumping  rope,  511 
Junction  line,  492 


Kelvin,  351 

Kinematics,  73,  178 

Kinetic  energy,  of  a  chain,  415;  of  a 
lamina,  318 ;  of  a  medium,  416 ;  of  a 
particle,  13, 101 ;  of  a  rigid  body,  293 ; 
of  systems,  112,  225,  413 

Lagrange^s  equations,  112,  225,  413 
Lagrange's  variation  of  constants,  243 
Lamina,  center  of  gravity  of,  317; 
density  of,  315 ;  energy  of,  318 ;  kine- 
matics of,  78,  178;  mass  of,  32,  316; 
moment  of  inertia  of,  32,  315,  321; 
motion  of,  414 


Laplace^s  equation,  104,  110,  526,  530, 
533,  548 

Law,  Amp^re^s,  350;  associative,  150, 
165;  commutative,  149,  165;  distrib- 
utive, 150,  165;  Faraday's,  350; 
Hooke's,  187;  of  indices,  150;  of 
Nature,  307  ;  parallelogram,  154, 163, 
307 ;  of  the  Mean,  see  Theorem 

Laws,  of  algebra,  158;  of  motion,  13, 
178,  264 

Left-band  derivative,  46 

Left-handed  axes,  84,  167 

Legendre's  elliptic  integrals,  503,  511 

Legendre's  equation,  252  (Ex.  13  9) ;  gen- 
eralized, 626 

Legendre's  functions,  252 

Legendre's  polynomials,  252,  440,  466 ; 
generalized,  527 

Leibniz's  Rule,  284 

Leibniz's  Theorem,  11,  14,  48 

Length  of  arc,  69,  78,  131,  310 

Limit,  35;  double,  89;  of  a  quotient, 
1,  45 ;  of  a  rational  fraction,  37 ;  of  a 
sum,  16,  50,  291 

Limited  set  or  suite,  38 

Limited  variation,  54,  309,  462 

Line,  direction  of,  81,  169;  tangent, 
81 ;  normal,  96 ;  perpendicular,  81, 
165 

Line  integral,  288, 298, 31 1 ,  400 ;  about  a 
closed  circuit,  296, 344 ;  Cauchy's,  304 ; 
differential  of,  291  ;  for  angle,  297 : 
for  area,  289 ;  for  work,  293 ;  in  the 
complex  plane,  860, 497 ;  independent 
of  path,  298 ;  on  a  Riemann's  surface, 
499,503 

Lineal  element,  191,  228,  231,  261 

Linear  dependence  or  independence, 
245 

Linear  differential  equations,  240 ; 
Bessel's,  248;  first  order,  205,  207; 
Legendre's,  252 ;  of  physics,  524 ;  par- 
tial, 267,  275,  524 ;  second  order,  244 ; 
simultaneous,  223;  variation  of  con- 
stants, 243 ;  with  constant  coefficients, 
214,  223,  275 

Linear  operators,  151 

Lines  of  curvature,  146 

log,  4, 11, 161,  302,  449,  497 ;  log  cos,  log 
sin,  log  tan,  450  ;  —  lo^  r,  535 

Logarithmic  differentiation  and  deriv- 
ative, 5;  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable,  482 ;  of  gamma  function, 
382;  of  theta  functions,  474,  512 

Logarithms,  computation  of,  59 

M-test,  432 

Maclaurin's  Formula,  57.   See  Taylor's 

Maclaurin's  Series,  436 

Magnitude  of  complex  numbers,  154 

Mapping  regions,  543 
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Mass,  110;  of  lamina,  316,  32;  of  rod, 
28;  of  solid,  826;  potential  of  a, 
308,  848,  627.   See  Center  of  gravity 

Maxima  and  minima,  constrained,  120, 
404 ;  free,  120 ;  of  functions  of  one  vari- 
able, 7, 9, 10, 12,  40, 48, 46, 76 ;  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables,  114, 118, 120, 
126 ;  of  harmonic  functions,  681 ;  of 
implicit  functions,  118,  120,  126;  of 
integrals,  400, 404, 400 ;  of  seta  of  num- 
bers, 88 ;  relative,  120 

Maxweirs  assumption  for  gases,  890 

Mayer^s  method,  268 

Mean.   See  Theorem  of  the  Mean 

Mean  curvature,  148 

Mean  error,  390 

Mean  square  error,  890 

Mean  value,  888,  840 

Mean  velocity,  892 

Mechanics.  See  Equilibrium,  Motion, 
etc. 

Medium,  elastic,  418;  ether,  417.  See 
Fluid 

Meusnier^s  Theorem,  146 

Minima.   See  Maxima  and  minima 

Minimax,  116,  119 

Minimum  surface,  416,  418 

Modulus,  of  complex  number,  164;  of 
elliptic  functions,  k,  kf,  606 

Molecular  velocities,  392 

Moment,  176;  of  momentum,  176,  264, 
826 

Moment  of  inertia,  curve  of  minimum, 
404 ;  of  a  lamina,  82,  816,  824 ;  of  a 
particle,  81 ;  of  a  solid,  828,  381 

Momentum,  18,  173;  moment  of,  176, 
264,  326 ;  principle  of,  264 

Mongers  method,  276 

Motion,  central,  176,  264;  Hamilton's 
equations,  112 ;  Hamilton's  Principle, 
412 ;  in  a  plane,  264 ;  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions, 112,  226,  413 ;  of  a  chain,  416 ; 
of  a  drumhead,  626 ;  of  a  dynamical 
system,  418 ;  of  a  lamina,  78, 178,  414 ; 
of  a  medium,  416 ;  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum, 609;  of  systems  of  particles, 
176 ;  rectilinear,  186;  simple  harmonic, 
188.  See  Fluid,  Small  vibrations,  etc. 

Multiple-valued  functions,  40,  90,  492 

Multiplication,  by  complex  numbers, 
166 ;  of  series,  442  ;  of  vectors,  164 

Multiplier,  474;  undetermined,  411 

Multipliers,  method  of,  120,  126,  406, 
411 

Multiply  connected  regions,  89 

Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion,  18, 178, 
186 

Normal,  principal,  88 ;  to  a  closed  sur- 
face, 167,  841 

Normal  derivative,  97,  187,  172 


Normal  line,  8,  96 

Normal  plane,  181 

Numbers,  Bernoulli's,  448;  complex, 
168;  £uler's,460;  frontier,  84 ;  inter- 
val of,  84  ;  irrational,  2,  86;  real,  SS; 
sets  or  suites  of,  88 

Observation,  errors  of,  886;  small  er- 
rors, 101 

Odd  function,  80 

Operation,  140 

Operational  methods,  214,  228,  276,  447 

Operator,  149,  166,  172  ;  distributive  or 
linear,  161;  inverse,  160,  214;  invol- 
utory,  162 ;  vector-differentiating,  172, 
260,  348,  846,  849 

Order,  of  critical  point,  491 ;  of  deriv- 
atives, 11 ;  of  differentials.  67 ;  of 
differential  equations,  180;  of  doubly- 
periodic  function,  487 ;  of  homogene- 
ity, 107;  of  infinitesimals,  68;  of 
infinites,  66 ;  of  pole,  480 

Ordinary  differential  equations,  208; 
approximate  solutions,  196,  197;  aris- 
ing from  partial,  684 ;  Bernoulli's,  206, 
210;  Clairaut's,  280;  exact,  207,  287; 
homogeneous,  204,  210,  280, 236 ;  inte- 
grating factor  for,  207;  lineal  element 
of,  191 ;  linear,  see  Linear ;  of  higher 
degree,  228;  of  higher  order,  234;  prob- 
lems involving,  179;  Riccati's,  260; 
systems  of,  223,  260 ;  variables  sepa- 
rable, 203.   See  Solution 

Orthogonal  trajectories,  plane,  194,  284, 
266;  space,  260 

Orthogonal  transformation,  100 

Osculating  circle,  78 

Osculating  plane,  82, 140, 146,  171,  412 

Osgood's  Theorem,  64,  66, 826 

p-f unction,  487,  517 

Pappus's  Theorem,  882,  846 

Parallelepiped,  volume  of,  169 

Parallelism,  condition  of,  166 

Parallelogram,  law  of  addition,  164, 168, 
307;  of  periods,  486;  vector  area  of, 
166 

Parameter,  186 ;  integrals  with  a,  281 

Partial  derivatives,  98;  higher  order, 
102 

Partial  differentials,  96,  104 

Partial  differential  equations,  267;  char^ 
acteristics  of,  267,  279;  Charpit's 
method,  274;  for  types  of  surfaces, 
269;  Laplace's,  626;  linear,  267,  276, 
624 ;  Monge's  method,  276 ;  of  physics, 
624 ;  Poisson's,  548 

Partial  differentiation,  93,  102 ;  change 
of  variable,  98, 103 

Partial  fractions,  20,  QQ 

Particular  solutions,  280,  524 
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Path,  independency  of,  208 

Pedal  curve,  9 

Period,  half,  468 ;  of  elliptic  f unctiona, 
471, 486;  of  exponential  function,  161; 
of  theta  functions,  468 

Periodic  functions,  161,  468,  484 

Permanence  of  form,  2,  478 

Physics,  differential  equations  of,  624 

Planar  element,  264,  267 

Plane,  normal,  81;  tangent,  96;  oscu- 
lating, 82,  140,  146,  171,  412 

Points,  at  infinity,  481 ;  consecutive,  72 ; 
inflection,  12, 76, 621 ;  of  condensation, 
38,  40 ;  sets  or  suites  of,  880 ;  singular, 
119,  476 

Poisson^s  equation,  648 

Poisson's  Integral,  641 

Polar  coordinates,  14,  70 

Pole,  479;  order  of,  480 ;  residue  of,  480 ; 
principal  part  of,  483 

Polynomials,  Bernoulli's,  461 ;  Legen- 
dre's,  262, 440,  466,  627 ;  root  of,  169, 
482 

Potential,  308,  332,  348,  627,  630,  639, 
647 ;  double  surface,  661 

Potential  energy,  107,  224,  301,  413 

Potential  function,  301,  647 

Potential  integrals,  646 ;  retarded,  612 ; 
surface,  661 

Power  series,  428, 433, 477 ;  descending, 
389,  397,  481 

Powers  of  complex  numbers,  161 

Pressure,  28 

Principal  normal,  83 

Principal  part,  483 

Principal  radii  and  sections,  144 

Principle,  Hamilton^  412;  of  energy, 
264 ;  of  momentum,  264 ;  of  moment 
of  momentum,  264;  of  permanence 
of  form,  2, 478 ;  of  work  and  energy, 
293 

Probability,  387 

Probable  error,  389 

Product,  scalar,  164;  vector,  166;  of 
complex  numbers,  166 ;  of  operators, 
149;  of  series,  442 

Products,  derivative  of,  11,  14,  48;  in- 
finite, 429 

Projection,  164, 167 

Quadratic  form,  116,  146 

Quadrature,  313.  See  Integration 

Quadruple  integrals,  336 

Quotient,  limit  of,  146;  of  differences, 
30, 61 ;  of  differentials,  64, 67;  of  power 
series,  446 ;  of  theta  functions,  471 

Raabe's  test,  424 

Radius,  of  convergence,  433, 437;  of  cur- 
vature, 72,  82,  181;  of  gyration,  334; 
of  torsion,  83 


Rates,  184 

Ratio  test,  422 

Rational  fractions,  characterization  of, 
483 ;  decomposition  of,  20,  66 ;  inte- 
gration of,  20 ;  limit  of,  37 

R^  variable,  36.   See  Functions 

Rearrangement  of  series,  441 

Rectiflable  curves,  311 

Reduced  equation,  240 

Reducibility  of  circuits,  91 

Regions,  varieties  of,  89 

Relation,  functional,  129 

Relative  maxima  and  mimima,  120 

Remainder,  in  asymptotic  expansionp, 
390,  398,  466;  in  Taylor's  or  Mac- 
laurin's  Formula,  66,  306,  398 

Residues,  480,  487 ;  of  logarithmic  de- 
rivatives, 482 

Resultant,  164,  178 ;  moment,  178 

Retarded  potential,  662 

Reversion  of  series,  446 

Revolution,  of  areas,  346;  of  curves, 
332;  volume  of,  10 

Rhumb  line,  84 

Riccati's  equation,  260 

Riemann*s  surfaces,  493 

Right-hand  derivative,  46 

Right-handed  axes,  84,  167 

Rigid  body,  energy  of  a,  293;  with  a 
fixed  point,  76 

Rollers  Theorem,  8,  46 

Roots,  of  complex  numbci-H,  156 ;  of 
polynomials,  166,  169,  306,  412;  of 
unity,  166 

Ruled  surface,  140 

Saddle-shaped  surface,  143 

Scalar  product,  164, 168,  343 

Scale  of  numbers,  33 

Series,  as  an  integral,  451 ;  asymptotic, 
390,  397,  456;  binomial,  423,  426; 
Fourier's,  416 ;  infinite,  30,  410 ;  ma- 
nipulation of,  440 ;  of  complex  terms, 
423;  of  functions,  430;  Taylor's  and 
Maclaurin's,  197,  436,  477;  theta, 
467.  See  various  special  functions 

Set  or  suite,  38,  478 ;  dense,  30,  44,  60 

Shortest  distance,  404,  412 

Sigma  functions,  0*,  0'«,  623 

Simple  harmonic  motion,  188 

Simple  pendulum,  600 

Simply  connected  region,  89,  294 

Simpson's  Rule,  77 

Simultaneous  differential  equations,  223, 
260 

sin,  sin-i,  3,  11,  21,  166,  161,  307,  436, 
463,499 

Sine  amplitude,  507.   See  sn 

Single-valued  function.  40,  87,  296 

Singular  points,  110,  476 

Sii^ar  solutions,  230,  271 
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Singularities,  of  functions  of  a  complex 
Tariable,  476,  479 ;  of  harmonic  func- 
tions, 684 

slnh,  sinh-i,  5,  453 

Slope,  of  a  curve,  1 ;  of  a  function,  801 

Small  errors,  101 

Small  vibrations,  224,  415 

8D,  sn-i,  471,  476,  608,  607,  611,  617 

Solid  angle,  847 

Solution  of  differential  equations,  com- 
plete, 270 ;  general,  200 ;  infinite,  280 ; 
particular,  280,' 624 ;  singular,  280, 271 

Solution  of  implicit  functions,  117,  188 

Speed,  178 

Spherical  coordinates,  70 
/^  Sterling's  approximation,  886,  458 

Stokes's  Formula,  845,  418 

Strings,  eauilibrium  of,  186 

Subnormal  and  subtangent,  8 

Substitution.  See  Change  of  variable 

Successive  approximations,  108 

Successive  differences,  49 

Suite,  of  numbers  or  points,  88 ;  of  func- 
tions, 480;  uniform  convergence,  481 

Sum,  limit  of  a,  86,  24,  61,  419 ;  of  a 
series,  410.  See  Addition,  Definite  in- 
tegral. Series,  etc. 

Superpoisition  of  small  vibrations,  226, 
626 

Surface,  area  of,  67,  889 ;  closed,  167, 
841;  curvature  of,  144;  developable, 
141,  148,  148,  279;  element  of,  840; 
geodesies  on,  412;  minimum,  404, 416 ; 
normal  to,  96,  841;  Riemann's,  498; 
ruled,  140;  tangent  plane,  96;  types 
of,  269;  vector,  167;  v^-,  492 

Surface  integral,  840,  847 

Symbolic  methods,  172,  214,  228,  260, 
276,  447 

Systems,  conservative,  801;  dynamical, 
418 

Systems  of  differential  equations,  228, 
260 

tan,  tan-S  8,  21,  807,  460,  467,  498 

Tangent  line,  8,  81,  84 

Tangent  plane,  96, 170 

tanh,  tanh~i,  6,  6,  460,  601 

Taylor's  Formula,  66, 112,  162,  806,  477 

Taylor's  Series,  197,  436,  477 

Taylor's  Theorem,  49 

Test,  Cauchy's,  421;  comparison,  420; 

Raabe's,  424;  ratio,  422;  Weierstrass's 

M',  482,  466 
Test  function,  866 
Theorem  of  the  Mean,  for  derivatives, 

8,  10,  46,  94 ;  for  integrals,  26,  29,  62 

869 
Thermodynamics,  106,  294 
Theta  functions,  £r,  ff. ,  6, 6^  as  Fourier's 

series,  467;  as  proaucts,  471 ;  define 


elliptic  functions,  471,  604 ;  logarith- 
mic derivative,  474,  612 ;  pieriods  and 
half  periods,  468 ;  relations  between 
squares,  472 ;  small  thetas,  B,  tf«,  628 ; 
zeros,  469 

Torsion,  88;  radius  of,  88, 176 

Total  curvature,  148 

Total  differential,  96,  98,  106,  200, 
295 

Total  differential  equation,  254 

Total  differentiation,  99 

Trajectory,  196;  orthogonal,  194,  284, 
260 

Transformation,  conformal,  182,  476; 
Euler's,  449 ;  of  inversion,  537 ;  orthog- 
onal, 100 ;  of  a  plane,  181 ;  to  polars, 
14,79 

Trigonometric  functions,  3,  161,  468 

Trigonometric  series,  458, 465,  626 

Triple  integrals,  826 ;  element  of,  80 

Umbilic,  148 

Undetermined  coefficients,  190 

Undetermined  multiplier,  120,  126,  406, 

411 
Uniform  continuity,  42,  92,  476 
Uniform  convergence,  869,  481 
Units,  fundamental  and  derived,  109; 

dimensions  of,  109 
Unity,  roots  of,  156 
Unlimited  set  or  suite,  38 

Vall^Poussin,  de  la,  873,  655 

Value.  See  Absolute,  Average,  Mean 

Variable,  complex,  157;  equicrescent, 
48 ;  real,  85.  See  Change  of.  Function? 

Variable  limits  for  integrals,  27,  404 

Variables,  separable,  179,  208.  See 
Functions 

Variation,  179;  of  a  function,  8, 10,  54; 
limited,  54,  309 ;  of  constants,  243 

Variations,  calculus  of,  401 ;  of  integrals, 
401,  410 

Vector,  154, 163;  acceleration,  174;  area, 
167,  290;  components  of  a,  163,  167, 
174,  842 ;  curvature,  171 ;  moment, 
176;  moment  of  momentum,  176; 
momentum,  173;  torsion,  83,  171; 
velocity,  173 

Vector  addition,  154,  163 

Vector  differentiation,  170, 260, 342, 345 ; 
force,  173 

Vector  functions,  260,  293,  300, 842, 345, 
551 

Vector  operator  v,  see  Del 

Vector  product,  165,  168,  345 

Vectors,  addition  of,  154,  163;  com- 
planar,  169;  multiplication  of,  155, 
163 ;  parallel,  166 ;  perpendicular,  165 ; 
products  of,  164,  165,  168,  345;  pro- 
jections of,  164,  167,  842 
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Velocity,  13,  173 ;  angular,  846 ;  areal, 
175 ;  of  molecules,  392 

Vibrations,  small,  224,  626;  superposi- 
tion of,  226,  524 

Volume,  center  of  gravity  of,  328 ;  ele- 
ment of,  80 ;  of  parallelepiped,  160 ; 
of  revolution,  10 ;  under  surfaces,  82, 
317,  381 ;  with  parallel  bases,  10 

Volume  integral,  341 

Wave  equation,  276 
Waves  on  water,  529 


Weierstrass's  Integral,  617 

Weierstrass's  3/-te8t,  482 

Weights,  833 

Work,  107,  224,  292,  301 ;  and  energy, 

293,  412 
Wronskian  determinant,  241 

z-plane,  167,  802,  860,  433;    mapping 

the,  490,  497,  603,  517,  643 
Zeta  functions,  Z,  612  ;  i*,  622 
Zonal  harmonies.  See  Legendre's  poly- 
nomials 


